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PREFACE. 


The  empire  of  the  Sultan  has  for  ages  been  m- 
vested  with  a  high  degree  of  interest.  During  its 
early  progress,  the  mystery  and  vagueness  of  what 
little  was  known  of  its  military  organization,  and  the 
marvellous  incidents  which  were  constantly  illustrating 
its  annals,  caused  the  nations  to  regard  it  with  some- 
what of  the  indefinite  dread  which  aerial  meteors  were 
wont  to  excite.  In  more  modem  times,  notwithstanding 
the  termination  of  its  career  of  conquest,  the  interest 
attached  to  it  has  become  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
romantic  beauty  of  its  capital,  the  chivalrous  courage  of 
its  subjects,  the  important  geographical  position  which  it 
occupies  in  the  centre  of  the  ancient  world,  and  by 
its  having  been  regarded  as  the  keystone  of  the  arch  of 
European  politics. 

The  Author  of  tiie  following  work  having  for  years 
directed  his  attention  to  the  countries  bordering  on  tlic 
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ancient  Propontis,  has  occupied  himself  at  intervals  in 
collecting  materials  towards  forming  at  some  future 
period  an  extended  history  of  the  Ottoman  Empire — 
embracing  its  origin,  progress,  peculiar  institutions,  and 
tendencies.  Recent  events,  however,  and  the  solicita- 
tions of  those  whose  judgment  he  regards  with  defer- 
ence, have  induced  him,  in  order  to  supply  in  some  small 
degree  the  present  acknowledged  want  of  accessible  in- 
formation on  the  subject,  to  commit  his  manuscript  to 
the  press,  without  the  polish  and  condensation  which  in 
some  portions  he  might  have  been  able  to  give  it  He 
partially  consoles  himself  by  the  reflection,  that  what- 
ever has  been  lost  by  disregard  of  the  Horatian  maxim, 
may  be  more  than  compensated  by  the  immediate  con- 
tribution of  a  simple  and  unpretending  narrative. 

The  incidents  detailed  in  the  earlier  portion  of  his 
work  he  has  drawn  chiefly  from  the  learned  and  volu- 
minous productions  of  Knolles  and  Rycaut.  For  his 
account  of  more  recent  events,  he  has  had  access  to  all 
the  most  authentic  sources  of  information. 

Perhaps  some  apology  is  necessary  for  the  orthogra- 
phy of  Eastern  names,  which  after  some  hesitation  the 
Author  has  been  led  to  adopt.  The  authority  of  the 
accomplished  Arabic  scholar  Lane,  who  states  that  the 
opinions  of  Orientalists  are  *'  as  five  to  one  "  in  favour 
of  the  spelling  given,  seemed  to  him  to  decide  the 
matter.     And  he  cannot  but  think  tliat,  as  our  inter- 
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ooane  with  the  East  is  daily  increasing,  the  time  is 
not  distant  when  the  correct  orthography  will  as  gene- 
rally supersede  what  has  hitherto  been  familiar  to  us, 
as  the  modem  spelling  of  the  names  of  places  in  our 
own  country  has  set  aside  what  was  common  in  the  days 
of  the  early  Saxon  chroniclers. 
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THE  inflnence  of  Mohammadanism  ib  strikingly  obvious 
^  thronghoat  the  whole  course  of  Ottoman  history.  To 
that  influence  may  be  attributed  on  the  one  hand  the  fierce 
enthusiasm,  the  indomitable  valour  which  four  centuries  ago 
hurried  the  warriors  of  the  bouse  of  0th man  from  conquest  to 
ooDquest,  till  they  established  an  empire  almost  as  wide  and 
as  powerful  as  that  of  the  Saracens  ;  while  to  the  same  cause 
may  be  traced,  on  the  other  band,  the  decline  of  that  empire 
in  later  ages,  till  in  the  present  day,  a  state  once  the  terror 
of  Euroi>e,  has  become  dependant  for  its  continued  existence 
on  the  support  or  protection  which  other  nations,  from  various 
motives,  accord  to  it. 

This  is  easily  explained.  Success  may  be  attained  in  a 
barbarous  age,  by  the  operation  of  principles  which,  in  a 
period  of  civilisation,  are  wholly  nnsuited  to  confer  prosperity. 
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2  INFLUENCE  OF  MOHAMMADAMIBM. 

The  faitli  of  the  Muslim  demands  the  practice  of  war  with 
'*  the  infider'  as  a  virtue ;  it  makes  it  a  religious  duty  to  ex- 
terminate the  adversaries  of  *4hQ  Prophet,"  and  it  appropriates 
to  the  victor  the  highest  rewards  which  the  most  vivid  oriental 
fancy  can  suggest.  It  encourages  the  fanaticism  of  its  dis- 
ciples by  the  doctrines  of  fatal  necessity,  and  requires  a  blind 
obedience  to  despotic  authority,  to  which  the  doctrine  of  fate 
greatly  contributes.  Such  principles  were  in  a  rude  age  ad- 
mirably fitted  to  ensure  success.  But  they  could  produce  no 
such  effect  at  a  period  when  national  power  depends  not 
on  mere  personal  strength,  but  on  intellectual  and  moral 
vigour — when  national  prosperity  springs  not  from  despotism, 
but  from  the  possession  of  civil  and  religious  liberty ;  and 
when  national  wealth  arises,  not  from  war,  but  from  the  esta- 
blishment of  peace,  and  the  mutual  interchange  among 
nations  of  the  fruits  of  enterprise  and  industry.  The  doctrine 
of  fatalism  alone,  which  the  faith  of  the  Prophet  inculcates, 
is  subversive  of  all  exertion  and  self-reliance,  by  making  the 
rewaixl  of  those  virtues  uncertain  or  impossible,  and  the  re- 
straints which  it  places  on  the  social  influence  of  the  female 
sex,  are  equally  effectual  as  a  bar  to  moral  refinement  and 
cultivation.  Thus  the  Ottoman  empire,  although  by  no 
means  absolutely  feeble  from  any  want  of  that  martial  spirit 
by  which  its  infancy  was  distinguished,  is  relatively  weak 
when  compared  with  those  nations  whicli,  instead  of  remain- 
ing like  the  Mohammadans,  the  representatives  of  the  religi- 
ous, civil,  and  military  polity  of  the  thirteenth  century,  have 
obtained  more  or  less  complete  emancipation  from  gross  and  de- 
grading opinions,  and  are  consequently  making  progress  in  the 
.march  of  human  intelligence  and  improvement.  Since,  there- 
fore, Mohammadanism  bears  so  intimate  a  relation  to  the 
course  of  Turkish  history,  it  is  requisite,  to  the  intelligent 
study  of  that  history,  that  we  enter  on  a  brief  inquiry  as  to 
its  origin,  progress,  and  principles.  For  this  purpose,  let  us 
direct  our  attention  to  Arabia. 

This  celebrated  region  is  in  dimensions  almost  equal  to  a 
third  of  the  whole  continent  of  Europe — its  greatest  length 
being  nearly  two  thousand  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth 
almost  thirteen  hundred*     But  its  population  compared  with 
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its  extent  is  verj  smslli  being  little  more  then  one-third  of 
that  of  Cheat  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  this  is  sofficiently 
aooonnted  for  by  the  circumstance,  that  the  increase  of  the 
hnman  race  is  always  propcMrtioned  to  the  means  of  snbsistence, 
and  a  great  part  of  this  yast  territory  is  nnsoited  to  any  kind 
of  Tegetation. 

Many  centuries  after  the  period  when  the  Boman  empire 
had  arrived  at  the  senith  of  her  glory,  and  her  people  had 
attained  a  high  degree  of  civilisation,  Arabia,  although  bor- 
dering on  her  provinces,  contained  a  people  affording  an 
example  of  human  society  in  its  most  primitive  state.  Like 
the  abcnigines  of  America,  they  were  divided  into  innumer-. 
able  independent  tribes,  giving  allegiance  to  their  respective 
chieb,  almost  perpetually  engi^ped  in  war  with  each  other,  and 
migrating  from  place  to  place  as  their  convenience  or  the  faci- 
lity of  obtaining  supplies  of  food  dictated.  Their  habits  were 
extremely  favourable  to  the  growth  of  personal  courage,  in- 
trepidity, and  heroism.  Pastoral  life  taught  them  the  virtues 
of  patience  and  activity ;  the  perils  to  which  their  families 
and  flocks  were  continually  exposed,  inured  them  to  hardships, 
and  furnished  them  with  readiness  of  resource ;  while  their 
predatory  and  nomadic  habits  supplied  them  at  once  with 
quickness  of  perception,  expertness  in  the  use  of  weapons, 
and  extraordinary  ))owerB  in  enduring  hunger  and  fatigue. 
Human  instincts  and  habits,  cherished  and  practised  through 
a  succession  of  generations,  possess  great  influence  in  modify- 
ing national  character ;  and  thus,  even  the  children  of  the  wan- 
dering Bedoweens  exhibited,  at  a  very  early  age,  and  almost 
without  training,  the  moral  as  well  as  physical  properties  of 
their  progenitors. 

With  very  few  exceptions,  no  nation,  how  rude  soever, 
has  been  known  to  be  wholly  destitute  of  the  idea  of  some 
being  or  beings  superior  to  them,  and  the  proper  objects  of  his 
worship ;  and  the  nature  of  those  objects  of  belief  and  homage 
is  frequently  determined  and  always  modified  by  the  charac- 
ter of  the  country,  or  of  the  prominent  phenomena  of  nature. 
The  phenomena  of  the  heavens  appear  with  wonderful  lustre 
in  those  climates,  where  the  dense  clouds  of  less  favoured 
latitiides  seld<mi  obscure  the  atmosphere,  and  every  night 
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4  KEUQION  OF  THB  ABABIANS, 

preseniB  to  the  eye  the  majegtio  vault  of  heaven  **  fretted  with 
golden  fires."  The  power  of  the  son,  the  gentle  light  of  the 
moon,  the  regular  movements  of  the  planets,  and  the  num- 
ber, variety,  and  brilliancy  of  the  fixed  stars,  are  all  calculated 
to  seize  on  the  imagination  of  a  primitive  and  contemplative 
people,  and  to  develope  the  idea  of  the  infinite  into  a  senti- 
ment of  religion.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Arabian 
mythology  regarded  the  heavenly  bodies  as  divinities,  and  that 
the  wandering  Bedoween  worshipped  the  '*  host  of  heaven." 
This  primitive  form  of  religion  known  in  Arabia  was  associated 
with  the  grossest  idolatry,  superstition,  and  cruelty.  The 
worship  of  idols — ^ihe  use  of  human  sacrifices,  and  various 
mystic  rites  which  are  wholly  unsuited  to  particular  descrip- 
tion, contributed  to  sink  the  Arabian  mythology  into  one  of 
the  most  degrading  systems  that  ever  arose  from  human  ig- 
norance and  error. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  Arabians  or  Saracens  at 
the  birth  of  Mohammad.  That  extraordinary  person  was 
bom  A.D.  571,*  at  Mekkeh,  a  small  town  about  fifty  miles  from 
the  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea.  He  was  of  the  brave  and  illus- 
trious tribe  of  Eoreish ;  and  his  grandfather  and  great-grand- 
father were  in  succession  the  guardians  and  priests  of  the 
Kaabeh  or  sacred  temple  of  Mekkeh,  and  distinguished  by  the 
|)ossession  of  civil  privileges  and  authority,  conjoined  with  the 
sacred  office  they  enjoyed.  Arabian  authors  have  delighted 
to  adorn  the  history  of  this  hero's  infancy  and  childhood  by 
relating  many  wonderful  prodigies  and  portents  which  accom- 
panied and  which  marked  out  the  future  legislator  and  pro- 
phet But  disregarding  all  such  fabulous  legends,  we  shall 
refer  only  to  well-attested  statements.  Mohanmiad  having 
been  loft  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  six  years,  was  placed  under 
tlie  care  of  his  grandfather,  Abdal  Motalleb,  and,  two  years^ 
after  his  death,  under  that  of  his  uncle  Abu  Taleb,  who  brought 
him  up  to  his  own  business,  that  of  a  merchant — taking  him 
with  him  on  his  mercantile  expeditions  into  Syria,  and  treat- 
ing him  with  parental  solicitude.  Under  the  care  of  his  afiec- 
tionate  kinsman  the  youthful  Mohammad  continued  for  several 

»  The  j6Ar  is  nncertain ;  hot,  according  to  the  hest  authorities,  it 
5ru  669,  670,  or  671. 
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yean,  dming  which  Ume  little  is  known  of  his  history,  beyond 
tiiose  statements  by  his  Aiabian  Uognqphers  which  are  derived 
fipom  mere  tradition,  or  are  the  produce  of  imagination. 

Soon  after  Mohammad  had  attained  his  majority,  his  re- 
lative Abu  Taleb  succeeded  to  the  presidential  dignity  as  priest 
andgnardianoftheKaabeh;  andasheoontinuedtoformapartof 
the  sacerdotal  fiamily,  the  fntore  prophet  had  abundant  oppor- 
tunities of  becoming  conversant  with  the  mysteries  and  rites 
of  the  religion  of  his  ancestors.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he 
fiormed  a  matrimonial  alliando  with  Khadya,  the  widow  of  a 
wealthy  merchant  of  his  native  city,  who  was  probably  abont 
his  own  age,*  and  for  whom  he  entertained  a  most  tender  and 
andnring  affection.  This  marriage  was  highly  advantageous 
to  him,  not  only  from  Khadija's  n(»ble  birth,  for  she  was  of  the 
noble. tribe  of  Koreish  as  well  as  himself^  but  from  the  great 
wealth  of  which  he  thus  became  the  possessor.  Placed  by  it 
on  a  level  with  the  principal  persons  of  the  city  of  Mekkeh, 
he  enjoyed  the  opportunity,  and  had  the  means  of  gratifying 
his  ambition,  by  looking  forward  to  the  possession  of  the  dig- 
nified oflfioes  which  had  now  been  for  so  many  years  held  by 
members  of  his  own  family.  From  the  period  of  this  marriage, 
however,  for  many  years  he  appears  to  have  been  engaged 
diiefly  in  the  care  of  his  family,  and  the  pursuit  of  mer- 
cantile afiairs.  Little  is  related  of  him  beyond  incidents 
which  clearly  evince  the  mental  vigour  and  activity  with  which 
he  was  endowed,  and  which  were  successfully  exhibited  on 
several  occasions  of  difficulty  in  connexion  with  the  affairs  of 
Mekkeh  and  the  Kaabeh.  During  the  period  in  which  he  was 
thns  occupied  in  matters  of  local  interest  and  in  the  details  of 
his  various  mercantile  transactions,  those  sentiments  of  a  de- 
votional character  by  which  he  had  been  early  impressed  gained 
strength,  and  he  had  leisure  to  mature  those  views  and  form 
those  resolutions  which  produced  so  'marvellous  an  effect  on 
the  history  of  succeeding  ages. 

•  The  age  of  Khadija  ia  a  matter  of  difptiie.  Ocklej  ttateij  ber  age 
at  marriage  ao  fortjr-five ;  but  the  fact  of  her  baring  eight  children  b? 
her  mamage  with  Mohammad  renden  thit  account  clearly  unfoundea. 
Maraod'a  etatement  that  she  waa  forty-nine  at  her  death,  twenty-four 
jmn  afttr,  ia  probably  the  tmtk 
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His  mercantile  pursuits  rendered  necessary  long  jonmeys 
into  every  part  of  Arabia,  as  well  as  into  all  the  adjoining 
countries.  These  journeys  gave  him  ample  opportunity  of  be* 
coming  intimately  acquainted  with  his  countrymen  and  their 
superstitions.  They  placed  him  in  frequent  contact  with 
Jews  and  Christians,  with  whose  religious  opinions  he  could 
not  fail  thus  to  become  to  a  considerable  degree  conversant. 
The  knowledge  thus  obtained  yielded  him  abundant  means 
for  political  and  theological  speculation ;  and  it  was  impos- 
sible for  his  acute  and  inquiring  intellect  not  to  institute  a 
contrast  between  the  sublime  doctrines  and  the  holy  precepts 
of  inspiration,  and  the  superstitions  and  idolatry  of  his  native 
land,  which  was  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter. 
In  the  Eaabeh  at  Mekkeh  he  beheld  the  concentration  of  the 
errors  and  follies  of  the  national  belieC  That  edifice  was  a 
vast  temple  dedicated  to  the  innumerable  idols  of  Arabian 
mythology,  the  effigies  of  whom  numbered  several  hnn* 
dreds.*  The  more  he  considered  the  subject,  the  more  he  be* 
came  convinced  of  the  grossness  and  falsity  of  the  religious 
notions  of  his  countrymen.  Holding,  in  common  with  others, 
a  firm  belief  in  those  revelations  of  divine  truth  made  to  the 
Hebrew  patriarchs,  in  which  the  worship  of  the  one  God  was  so 
clearly  inculcated,  the  debasing  practices  and  corrupt  doc- 
trines which  everywhere  prevailed,  seemed  to  him  only  to  re- 
quire to  be  swept  away  in  order  to  the  restoration  of  that 
primitive  faith  communicated  to  the  progenitors  of  his  race. 
He  felt  called  to  the  office  of  a  religious  reformer,  and  per- 
haps, in  the  fervour  of  his  patriotic  enthusiasm,  he  believed 
himself  designated  to  that  office  by  Heaven  itself — a  belief 
without  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  his  sub- 
sequent success. 

By  the  time  that  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  forty,  his  ima- 
gination had  become  entirely  engrossed  by  this  momentous 
project.  The  views  he  had  attained,  so  much  in  advance  of 
those  of  his  countrymen,  the  contempt  ho  felt  for  the  idolatry 
and  superstition  everywhere  prevailing,  uniting  with  the  sug- 
gestions of  a  fervid  fancy,  and  with  the  vague  prospects  of  an 

*  860  idols  were  said  to  occupy  niches  in  this  building,  nnd  among 
them  were  those  representing  some  of  the  Hebrew  Patriarchs. 
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wiboinided  ambition,  seemed  to  indicate  to  himself  that  he  was 
mn  instrument  raised  up  by  the  divine  hand  to  emancipate 
the  Saracens  from  their  intellectual  bondage,  and  to  assert  for 
them  that  rank  in  the  scale  of  nations  to  which  his  acquain- 
tance with  their  national  character  and  abilities  convinced 
him  they  were  entitied.  The  feelings  by  which  he  was  thus 
animated  became  intensified  by  being  continually  indulged  in 
retirement.  Imitating  those  Christian  recluses,  who,  fleeing 
fiom  the  busy  scenes  of  human  life,  passed  their  days  in  the 
■olitndes  of  the  desert,  Mohammad  retired  to  a  cave  in  Mount 
Hara  to  indulge  in  those  devotional  reveries  to  which  he  was 
8oli|ect.  The  result  was  such  as  his  peculiar  temperament, 
his  enthusiastic  emotions,  the  belief  into  which  he  had  wrought 
himself^  and,  it  ought  to  be  added,  the  effect  of  cerebral  ez- 
dtement,  if  not  actual  disease,  might  be  expected  to  produce. 
As  persons  imder  the  influence  of  monomania  remain  sane  on 
every  point  but  one,  he  united,  with  the  possession  of  an  acute 
and  vigorous  mind,  the  notion  of  his  being  a  prophet  inspired 
of  God  to  effect  the  regeneration  of  Arabia,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  its  people  to  the  pure  faith  possessed  by  those  saints 
who  had,  in  the  more  distant  ages  of  the  world,  received  the 
truth  by  divine  revelation. 

He  now  began  that  career  which  terminated  in  the  com- 
plete subjugation  of  Arabia.  At  first  he  communicated  his 
imaginary  revelations  only  to  his  own  household,  by  whom 
they  were  received  with  the  most  reverential  awe.  The 
difficulties,  however,  which  he  experienced  in  extending  his 
doctrines  beyond  the  limited  and  partial  sphere  of  his  imme- 
diate dependents  were  exceedingly  great.  He  became  at  once 
an  object  of  the  bitterest  enmity  of  the  tril>e  to  which  he 
belonged,  and  especially  to  that  portion  of  it  to  whom  belonged 
the  immediate  custody  of  the  Eaabeh.  From  them,  and  from 
the  people  of  Mekkeh  generally,  he  met  with  the  most  ranco- 
rous opposition.  He  was  exposed  to  the  bitterest  insult,  and 
the  keenest  ridicule  and  sarcasm,  not  only  from  the  vulgar,  but 
the  most  accomplished.  The  ribald  songs  of  the  common 
people,  combined  with  the  keen  satire  of  the  poet,  to  cast  discre- 
dit oo  his  pretensions,  the  hatred  of  his  adversaries,  led  them 
to  make  the  utmost  eiSbrts  to  put  him  to  death,  as  the  enemy 
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of  all  that  in  the  ancient  order  of  things  was  dear  and  vene- 
rable. The  tribe  of  Eoreish  armed  against  him  some  of  their 
most  redoubtable  champions  with  the  assassin's  dagger,  and 
the  ingenuity  even  of  his  kinsmen  was  taxed  for  the  means 
of  deliverance  from  so  dangerous  an  innovator.  Thus  de- 
nounced by  his  countrymen  as  an  enemy,  and  pursued  with 
the  utmost  virulence  of  hatred  even  by  his  kinsmen,  Moham- 
mad was  exposed  to  the  greatest  perplexity,  and  the  most 
imminent  dangers.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  many  years  had  not 
elapsed  from  the  time  of  his  public  appearance  as  a  reformer, 
before  he  had  acquired  complete  ascendency  over  the  minds 
of  his  most  powerful  and  formidable  opponente,  and  they  had 
been  converted  into  his  docile  and  admiring  disciples. 

It  is  not  essential  to  our  present  design  to  detail  with  minute- 
ness the  proceedings  of  the  founder  of  Mohammadanism.  An 
outline  of  those  events  which  ended  in  the  complete  establish- 
ment of  his  authority  will  be  amply  sufficient  for  our  purpose. 

Thirteen  years  having  elapsed  since  Mohammad  assumed 
his  office  as  a  prophet,  he  found  himself,  while  still  a  resident 
in  Mekkeh,  possessed  of  a  very  considerable  number  of  devoted 
followers.  The  Koreishites,  whose  enmity  had  now  become 
excited  to  the  highest  degree,  formed  the  resolution  of  termi- 
nating the  peril  to  which  their  faith  was  exposed,  by  assassi- 
nating their  common  enemy.  It  was  now  requisite  for 
Mohammad  to  seek  safety  in  flight,  and,  leaving  his  devoted 
friend  Alee  to  personate  him,  and  if  necessary  to  die  in  his 
stead,  he  fled  from  Mekkeh  towards  Yathreb,  a  town  250  miles 
to  the  north.  In  this  flight  he  made  a  narrow  escape.  Pur- 
sued by  the  enemy,  he  and  his  companion  Abubeker  sought 
safety  in  a  cavern  amid  the  mountains,  and  the  pursuers 
coming  to  the  entrance  of  it,  and  finding,  according  to  the 
tradition,  that  a  spider's  web  was  woven  across  it,  presumed 
from  that  circumstance  that  the  fugitives  could  not  have 
entered,  and  turned  aside  to  pursue  them.  They  subsequently 
arrived  in  safety  at  Yathreb,  the  name  of  which  was  changed 
into  Medeeneh.*     This  incident,  which  took  place  in  a.d.  622, 

*  The  town  of  Yathreb  was  fint  called  from  this  incident,  The  City  of 
the  Prophet ;  and  subsequently  it  was  for  brevity's  sake,  £1  Medoeiieh, 
t.6.,  The  City. 
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begin  the  era  of  ^^  the  Flight"  or  el-Hejira,  the  period  from 
which  Mohammadan  hiBtory  is  dated. 

The  people  of  Yathreb  or  Medeeneh  having  espoused  the 
eanae  of  Mohammad,  and  many  of  his  followers  having  come 
thither  from  Mekkeh,  he  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
oonsiderable  army.  He  was  thus  able  publicly  to  profess 
and  proclaim  his  doctrines ;  these  he  had  hitherto  endeavoured 
to  propagate  only  by  persuasion  and  example,  but  the  force 
DOW  at  his  command  induced  him  to  adopt  a  very  different 
mode  of  obtaining  proselytes.  In  the  second  year  after  his 
perilous  flight  from  Mekkeh,  he  found  himself  in  a  condition  to 
commence  hostilities  against  those  who  had  so  pertinaciously 
refriaed  to  acknowledge  his  authority.  His  first  act  of  aggres- 
sioo  was  of  a  kind  with  which  many  of  his  followers  were 
already  familiar,  the  plundering  of  a  rich  caravan  on  its  way 
to  Mekkeh.  This  act  of  spoliation,  worthy  of  an  Arabian 
frwbooter,  was  almost  immediately  followed  by  another  of 
more  pretensions  to  notice,  which  is  known  as  the  battle  of 
Beder,  and  of  which  Abulfeda  furnishes  the  following  account : 
^The  Apostle  hearing  that  a  caravan  of  the  Mekkens  was 
coming  home  from  Syria,  escorted  by  Abu  Sofian  at  the  head  of. 
80  men,  placed  a  number  of  soldiers  in  ambuscade  to  intercept 
it.  Abu  Sofian  being  informed  thereof  by  his  spies,  sent 
word  immediately  to  Mekkeh,  whereupon  all  the  principal 
men,  except  Abu  Taleb,  who  however  sent  Al  Asum,  son  of 
Hesham,  in  his  stead,  marched  out  to  his  assistance,  making  in 
all  950  men,  whereof  200  were  cavalry.  The  Apostle  of  God 
went  out  against  them  with  313  men,  of  whom  77  were  refu* 
gees  from  Mekkeh,  and  the  rest  were  helpers  from  Medeeneh ; 
they  had  with  them  only  two  horses  and  70  camels,  upon 
which  they  rode  by  turns.  The  Apostle  encamped  near  a 
well  called  Beder,  from  the  name  of  the  person  who  was  the 
owner  of  it,  and  had  a  hut  made  where  he  and  Abubeker  sat 
As  soon  as  the  armies  were  in  sight  of  each  other,  three 
champions  came  out  from  among  the  idolaters — Otha,  son  of 
Rabia,  his  brother  Shaiba,  and  Al  Walid,  son  of  Otha; 
against  the  first  of  these,  the  prophet  sent  Obeidah,  son  of 
Harethi  Hamza  against  the  second,  and  Alee  agabst  the 
thiid*     Hamaa  and  Alee  slew  each  his  maoi  and  then  went  to 
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the  asfflstance  of  Obeidah,  and  having  killed  his  advenary, 
brought  off  Oboidah,  who,  however,  soon  after  died  of  a  woond 
in  his  foot  All  this  while  the  Apostle  continued  in  his  hut 
in  prayer,  beating  his  breast  so  violently  that  his  cloak  fell 
off  his  shoulders,  and  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  palpita- 
tion of  the  heart  Soon  recovering,  however,  he  comforted 
Abubeker,  telling  him  that  God's  help  was  come.  Having 
uttered  these  words,  he  forthwith  ran  out  of  his  hut  and  en- 
couraged his  men,  and  taking  a  handful  of  dust,  threw  it 
towards  the  Eoreishites  and  said,  *  May  their  faces  be  con- 
founded!' and  immediately  they  fled.  Upon  the  news  of 
this  defeat,  Abu  Taleb  died  of  grief." 

The  fortunate  issue  of  the  conflict  was  of  great  importance 
to  the  Mohammadans.  It  served  to  increase  their  devotedness 
to  the  cause  of  their  leader,  who  declared  that  a  victory 
gained  under  numerical  disadvantages  so  great,  was  to  be 
ascribed  to  divine  agency,  and  that  by  miraculous  power  the 
enemy  had  been  led  to  believe,  to  their  own  discomfiture,  that 
his  forces  were  much  more  numerous  than  they  were,  and 
even  that  angels  had  been  sent  to  fight  on  his  side.  This 
account  was  subsequently  confirmed  by  one  of  the  vanquished, 
who  declared  that  in  the  midst  of  the  fight  he  had  been  taken 
prisoner  by  a  man  of  prodigious  stature,  who  was  evidently  a 
supernatural  being.  ■ 

But  the  disaster  proved  a  great  discouragement  to  the 
enemies  of  the  Prophet ;  and  Drumia,  the  son  of  Abu  4  8alat, 
a  chief  of  some  eminence  among  them,  having  been  in  Syria 
at  the  time  of  Uie  battle,  on  returning  home  (lassed  by  the 
place  where  it  was  fought,  and  on  beholding  Uie  wells  into 
which  the  victors  had  cast  many  of  the  slain,  among  whom 
were  some  of  his  own  relatives,  was  overwhelmed  with  grief, 
and  poured  forth  his  feelings  in  an  elegy,  the  sentiments  of 
which  are  highly  ^xietical,  and  fully  indicate  the  grief  by 
which  he  was  overwhelmed. 

Abu  Sofian,  nevertheless,  resolved,  if  possible,  to  retaliate 
upon  his  adversaries  the  injury  he  had  thus  sustained.  Having 
collected  a  body  of  3000  men,  of  whom  200  were  cavalry  and 
700  were  clad  in  armour,  he  marched  against  Mohammad, 
followed  by  his  wife  Hend»— a  woman  of  violent  passions — 
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and  a  number  of  other  femaleSi  tlie  relatires  of  those  who  had 
fidfen,  and  who  stimalated  the  courage  of  the  eoldien  by 
their  laiiieiitatioQS  for  the  tlaiiii  and  by  their  fierce  denund- 
atioos  of  yengeance  against  their  enemies.  The  Arabian 
historians  furnish  a  minute  account  of  the  conflict  which  fol- 
knredf  and  in  which  the  anny  of  Mohammad  was  signally 
defeated,  many  of  the  bravest  warriors  in  it  being  slaiui  and 
the  Prophet  himself  wounded.* 

A  truce  having  been  agreed  to  for  a  year,  Mohanunad 
employed  the  interval  in  reducing  to  obedience  several  of  the 
other  tribes  opposed  to  him ;  and  not  long  afterwards,  he  sent 
privately  to  Mekkeh  one  of  his  followers,  and  an  assistant,  to 
endeavour  to  assassinate  his  implacable  enemy  Abu  Sufian. 
This  attempt  was  unsuccessful ;  but  it  was  followed  by  an 
attack  by  the  pec^le  of  Mekkeh  upon  Medeeneh  with  an  army 
of  10,000  men.  The  i^pearance  of  so  great  a  force  threw 
the  garrison  of  Medeeneh  into  consternation ;  but  their  leader, 
with  the  courage  and  skill  for  which  he  was  bo  remarkable, 
carefully  concealed  the  concern  he  felt  on  the  approach  of  a 
danger  so  great,  and,  instead  of  manifesting  any  sense  of  the 
great  disparity  between  his  force  and  that  of  the  enemy,  sallied 
forth  with  3000  men  to  give  them  battle.  The  result  is  thus 
quaintly  given  by  a  learned  writer — "  The  two  armies  con- 
tinued facing  each  other  for  twenty  days  without  any  action 
except  a  discharge  of  ,arrows  on  both  sides.  At  length  some 
champions  of  the  Koreishites,  Amru,  son  of  Abdud,  Acrema, 
son  of  Aba  Jehel,  and  Nawfal,  son  of  Abdallah,  coming  to 
the  ditch  (behind  which  their  adversaries  were  entrenched) 
leaped  over  it,  and,  wheeling  about  beti^een  the  ditch  and  the 
Muslim  army,  challenged  them  to  fight.  Alee  (one  of  the 
bravest  of  Mohammad's  officers)  readily  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge, and  came  forward  against  his  uncle  Amru,  who  said 
to  him,  '  Nephew,  what  a  pleasure  am  I  now  going  to  have 
in  killing  you  1 '  Alee  replied,  '  No  1  it  is  I  that  am  to 
have  a  much  greater  pleasure  in  killing  you.'     Amru  imme- 

*  HMDBa,  one  of  the  nott  dittinguiiihed  of  Moliaininad*8  officers,  foil 
in  tbii  conflict.  He  was  an  object  of  bitter  hatred  to  Aba  Sofian*s  wife 
Htnda.  That  lady,  afler  the  battle,  wreaked  her  Tengeance  on  the  inttn- 
tSkk  body  of  k«r  be,  by  tMring  oat  his  liTtr,  and  ealiag  part  of  it. 
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diately  alighted,  and  having  hamstrang  his  hone,  advanced 
towaid  Alee,  who  had  also  dismounted,  and  was  ready  to  re- 
ceive him.  They  immediately  engaged,  and  in  taming  ahout 
to  flank  each  other  raised  such  a  dust  that  they  could  not  be 
distinguished,  only  the  strokes  of  their  swords  might  be  heard. 
At  last  the  dust  being  laid.  Alee  was  seen  with  his  knee  upon 
the  breast  of  his  adversary  cutting  his  throat.  Upon  this 
the  other  two  champions  went  back  as  fast  as  they  came. 
Nawfal,  however,  on  leaping  the  ditch,  got  a  fall,  and  being 
overwhelmed  widi  a  shower  of  stones,  cried  out,  ^  I  had  rather 
die  by  the  sword  than  thus  1 '  Alee,  hearing  him,  leiq)ed  into 
the  ditch  and  despatched  him.  He  then  pursued  after 
Acrema,  and  having  wounded  him  with  a  spear,  drove  him 
and  his  companions  back  to  the  army."* 

The  consequence  of  this  incident  was  the  retreat  of  the 
enemy,  which  Mohammad  did  not  fail  to  ascribe  to  miraculous 
agency,  and  thus  increased  at  once  the  confidence  and  the 
fanaticism  of  his  disciples.  He  took  care  also  to  improve  the 
event,  by  setting  forth  soon  after  with  his  army  against 
Mekkeh ;  but  an  engagement  taking  place  between  his  forces 
and  those  of  the  enemy  during  the  march  thither,  in  which 
neither  party  gained  the  victory,  a  truce  was  concluded  for 
ten  years,  on  terms  which  could  hardly  fail  to  be  advanta- 
geous to  the  Mohammadans. 

The  Arabian  leader  now  found  himself  possessed  of  a 
great  degree  of  power.  Many  of  the  tribes  who  had  been 
most  hostile  to  bim  had  succumbed  to  his  authority,  and  ac- 
knowledged thctse  spiritual  pretensions  on  which  he  had  the 
presumption  to  found  it  He  now  employed  all  his  art  to 
secure  what  he  had  gained.  Assuming  sovereign  authority, 
and  even  the  insignia  of  royalty,  he  united  with  that  autho- 
rity the  important  character  of  chief-priest  of  the  faith  which 
he  had  so  far  instituted — a  character  which  was  united  with 
the  dignity  of  Khaleefeh  in  the  persons  of  his  successors. 

Mohammad  now  succeeded  so  far  in  subduing  his  ancient 
foes,  the  people  of  his  own  tribe,  as  to  oblige  them  to  conclude 
peace  with  him  for  ten  years.     Prior  to  this  period  he  had 

«  OoUey*!  Hiftory  of  tlie  8ar«c«iis. 
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waged  perpetoai  war  against  the  Jewa,  of  wbom  a  large 
immber  existed  in  AraUa.  The  unceasing  animosity  with 
which  he  persecuted  them  produced  its  natural  result  The 
iuffiBrers  made  the  utmost  efforts  for  his  destmction ;  and  on 
one  occasion^  he  not  onlj  narrowly  escaped  being  poisoned, 
but  having  partaken  (rf  food  in  wldch  the  poison  was  placed/ 
be  received,  it  is  presumed,  an  injury  which  shortened  his 
life. 

The  peace  which  had  now  been  concluded  with  the  people 
of  Mekkeh  and  their  active  chief  Abu  Sofian,  enabled  Moham- 
mad to  devise  measures  conducive  to  the  stability  of  his  autho- 
rity, and  the  extensitm  of  the  faith  of  which  he  had  hitherto 
been  the  successful  founder.  Desirous  as  much  as  possible  to 
avoid  proceeding  to  war  with  those  powerful  states  whose 
territories  bordered  on  Arabia,  he  had  recourse  to  the  gentlest 
meansof  directing  their  attention  to  the  principles  and  doctrines 
be  professed.  It  doubtless  appeared  to  him  as  an  important 
means  of  establishing  his  own  dominion  to  obtain  the  conver- 
sion of  the  neighbouring  sovereigns,  for,  on  their  professing 
the  faith,  they  must  necessarily  acknowledge  him  as  their 
aoperior  as  well  as  their  teacher ;  and  it  would  thus  become 
their  imperative  duty,  not  only  to  shield  him  from  danger,  but 
to  aid  him  in  consolidating  his  power,  and  even  in  advancing 
his  claims  with  those  who,  notwithstanding  all  his  efforts,  should 
still  continue  refractory. 

Heraclios  was  at  Uiis  period  Emperor  of  Rome,  and  Chos- 
roes  II.  King  of  Persia.  The  eastern  world  had  long  been 
distracted  by  the  contentions  between  those  rival  potentates, 
and  the  sagacious  leader  of  the  Arabians  well  knew  how  im- 
portant a  matter  it  was  to  conciliate  their  good-will.  He 
accordingly  resolved  upon  the  experiment,  and  despatched  an 
envoy  to  the  Court  of  Persia  and  to  that  of  Constantinople, 
with  letters,  on  which  was  the  impression  of  his  seal  newly 
engraved  for  the  purpose,  and  which  contained  the  words, 
**  Mohammad,  the  Apostle  of  God."  The  fate  of  this  mission, 
however,  was  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
relative  position  of  the  parties.  The  letters  of  Mohammad 
were  abundantly  presumptuous.  They  invited  those  sove- 
leigns  to  whom  they  were  addressed  to  embrace  the  faith 
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he  professed,  and  acknowledge  the  prophetic  and  sovereign 
character  which  he  had  assumed. 

The  Emperor  Heraclios  received  the  envoy  with  respecti 
perused  the  letters  which  he  had  brought^  and  dismissed  him 
with  presents,  paying  no  further  attention  to  the  extrava- 
gant request  which  his  letters  contained  than  was  rendered 
necessary  by  the  laws  of  politeness,  and  probably  regarding 
the  writer  little  worthy  of  serious  attention,  as  the  leader  of 
some  of  those  numerous  tribes  of  Arabia  whom  the  vast  power 
of  Rome  could  afford  to  regard  with  complete  indifference. 
The  reception,  however,  which  Ghoeroes  gave  to  the  missives 
of  the  self-styled  sovereign  and  pontiff  of  the  Saracens  differed 
widely  from  that  which  they  had  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
successor  of  Constantine.  Mohammad's  epistle  thus  began : 
'*  In  the  name  of  the  most  merciful  God,  Mohammad,  son  ci 
Abdallah,  and  Apostle  of  Ood,  to  Chosroes,  King  of  Persia.'' 
No  sooner  had  these  words  been  read  in  the  hearing  of  the 
Persian  monarch,  than  he  wasfilled  with  indignation.  '^Whatl" 
he  exclaimed,  **  does  the  slave  in  writing  to  me  put  his  own 
name  first  I''  He  then  tore  the  letter  to  pieces  without  hear-> 
ing  its  contents,  and  instantly  wrote  to  his  viceroy  in  Yemen, 
desiring  either  to  restore  the  madman  Mohammad  to  his  senses, 
or  to  send  him  his  head.  Mohammad  received  intelligence 
of  the  treatment  to  which  his  communication  had  been  sub- 
jected in  a  characteristic  manner.  When  informed  that  his 
letter  had  been  torn  to  pieces  by  the  Persian  King,  he  observed, 
'*  Even  so  shall  Allah  rend  his  empire  into  fragments." 

Meantime  the  peace  which  had  been  made,  as  already  ob- 
served, with  the  tribe  of  Koreish,  was  not  destined  to  be  pre- 
served— that  tribe  having  aided  one  of  their  allies  against  the 
Kozaites,  who  were  in  alliance  with  Mohammad.  The  act 
was  regarded  by  that  chief  as  an  infraction  of  the  articles  of 
truce ;  and  although  Abu  Sofian  was  sent  from  Mekkeh  to 
mediate  between  Mohammad  and  the  citizens,  *'  the  Prophet " 
remained  inexorable.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that,  now  aware 
of  his  superiority,  he  was  not  sorry  that  an  opportunity  was 
thus  afforded  him  of  reducing  Mekkeh  to  obedience,  in- 
stead of  waiting  till  the  termination  of  the  long  period  of  ten 
years  during  which  peace  was  to  have  been  preserved.     Abu 
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Sofian  firand  it  requisitei  in  order  to  preserre  his  life,  to  pro* 
bm  his  faith  in  the  misBion  of  the  Prophet|  and  Mohammad 
entered  his  native  city  in  triumph. 

On  the  conquest  of  Mekkeh,  Mohammad's  first  care  was  to 
carrj  out  the  religious  reformation  on  which  he  had  heen  so 
long  inteut  **  When  all  was  quiet|"  says  Ookley,  **  he  went 
to  the  Kaabeh,  and  rode  round  it  upon  his  camel  seven  times, 
and  touched  with  his  cane  a  comer  of  the  black  stone  with 
great  reverence.  Having  alighted,  he  went  into  the  Eaabeh, 
where  he  found  images  of  angels,  and  a  figure  of  Abraham 
holding  in  his  hand  a  bundle  of  arrows,  which  had  been  made 
tun  of  for  deciding  things  by  lot  All  these,  as  well  as  the 
860  idols  which  stood  on  the  outside  of  the  Kaabeh,  he  caused 
to  be  thrown  down  and  broken  in  pieces.  As  he  entered  the 
Kaabeh  he  cried  with  a  loud  voice  *  Allah  Acbar '  seven 
times,  ttuning  round  to  all  the  sides  of  the  Kaabeh.  He  also 
appointed  it  to  be  the  Eeblab,  a  place  towards  which  the 
Mussulmans  should  turn  themselves  when  they  pray.  Re- 
mounting his  camel,  he  now  rode  once  more  seven  times  round 
the  Kaabeh,  and  again  alighting  bowed  himself  twice  before 
it.  He  next  visited  the  well  Zemzem,  and  from  thence  passed 
to  the  station  of  Abraham.  Here  he  stopped  a  while,  and 
ordering  a  pail  of  water  to  be  brought  from  the  well,  he  drank 
of  it,  and  made  the  holy  washings.  Immediately  all  bis  fol- 
lowers took  his  example.  After  this  Mohammad,  standing  at 
the  door  of  the  Kaabeh,  made  an  harangue  to  Uie  following 
effect :  '  There  is  no  other  god  but  God,  who  has  fulfilled  his 
promise  to  his  servant,  and  who  alone  has  put  to  flight  his  ene- 
mies, and  put  under  my  feet  everything  that  is  visible^men, 
animals,  goods,  riches,  except  only  the  government  of  the 
Kaabeh,  and  the  keeping  of  the  cup  for  the  pilgrims  to  drink 
of.  As  for  you,  0  ye  Koreishites,  God  has  taken  from  you 
the  pri<le  of  paganism,  which  caused  you  to  worship  as  deities 
oar  fathers  Abraham  and  Ishmael,  though  they  were  men  de- 
scended from  Adam,  who  was  created  out  of  the  earth.'  ''*  The 
efforts  thus  made  were  signally  successful.  Most  of  the  people 
of  Mekkeh  adopted  Mohammad's  views  without  further  hesita- 
tion, and  their  submission  was  succeeded  by  that  of  a  large 
*  Uiitoiy  of  tb«  SaraoeDS. 
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number  of  different  iribes  in  yarioos  parts  of  Aralna,  who 
sent  envoys  to  Mohammad,  declaring  their  readiness  to  embrace 
the  tenets  of  his  religion,  and  to  acknowledge  his  supremacy 
as  their  Prophet  and  sovereign. 

Thos  in  less  than  ten  years  from  the  time  of  his  flight 
from  Mekkeh,  Mohammad,  by  a  course  of  success  the  most  ex- 
traordinary, made  himself  master  of  nearly  all  Arabia.  The 
tribes  and  septs  into  which  it  was  divided  had  till  now  been  for- 
midable only  to  each  other,  having  no  common  bond  of  union. 
Like  the  clans  of  ancient  Caledonia,  or  the  tribes  of  America, 
they  made  war  on  each  other ;  but  their  valour  and  prowess 
were  displayed  on  a  limited  field,  and  their  mutual  feuds  and 
jealousies  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  cause  permanent 
danger  to  any  state  possened  of  a  large  and  united  army.  They 
were  weak  because  disunited.  But  now,  in  the  doctrines  of 
their  politic  leader,  they  possessed  a  bond  of  intimate  fellowship, 
while  their  acknowledgment  of  his  supreme  political  jurisdic- 
tion placed  them  all  at  his  command  ;  so  that  if  their  petty 
disputes  were  not  forgotten,  they  were  absorbed  by  the  supe- 
rior influence  of  the  authority  to  which  they  had  become  sub- 
jected, and  the  superior  intensity  of  the  zeal  by  which  they 
were  inspired.  Mohammad  thus  became  the  leader  of  a  most 
formidable  host,  fitted  for  conquest  alike  by  their  fervid  en- 
thusiasm, and  by  those  habits  which  ages  of  violence  and  ra- 
pine had  confirmed.  Both  morally  and  physically  he  wielded 
a  force  fully  capable  of  coping  with  the  most  powerful  adver- 
saries. 

The  striking  change  which  a  few  years  had  thus  made  in 
the  political  aspect  of  Arabia  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  at- 
tention olf  the  Emperor  of  Rome.  Hcraclius  was  a  prince  of 
sufficient  wisdom  to  perceive  the  danger  to  which  the  empire 
was  exposed,  and  of  sufficient  prudence  to  make  imme- 
diate efforts  to  avert  that  danger.  Ho  had  already  experi- 
enced too  great  a  degree  of  difficulty  in  his  contest  with  the 
Persians,  not  to  be  alarmed  at  the  rapid  and  extraordinary 
growth  of  a  new  power,  so  capable  as  that  of  Mohammad,  of 
adding  to  the  embarrassment  under  which  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  his  dominions  already  laboured.  He  resolved,  there- 
fore, to  crush  his  new  enemies,  and  for  this  purpose  assembled 
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an  aniij  in  Sjtul  But  tlie  ArabUn  leader  reeolved,  with 
tkat  iKOinptitiKie  which  characterised  all  his  movemeotSi  to 
anticipate  the  attack  by  leading  his  hitherto  almost  muyer* 
aally  rictorioos  army  against  the  legions  of  the  empire. 

Oreat  preparations  were  accordingly  made  for  an  enteiprise 
80  much  more  arduous  and  formidable  than  those  which  had 
hitherto  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Arabian  troops,  and  after 
ea^riencingconsiderable  difficulty,  Mohammad  marched  north- 
waids  with  a  large  fiirce.  The  attempt  to  attack  the  Roman 
army,  bowerer,  was  not  persevered  in.  The  Arabians  had 
•offned  greatly  on  their  march ;  they  called  to  mind  the  dis- 
astrous inue.of  a  skirmish  with  the  Romans  at  Muta,  and 
the  immense  number  of  their  enemies  who  awaited  them  on  the 
frontien  of  Syria,  damped  their  ardour.  Mohammad  eon- 
tented  himself^  therefore,  with  reducing  to  obedience  several 
of  those  petty  princes  who  had  still  withstood  him,  and  hav- 
ing been  snccessful  in  these  minor  operations,  he  retreated 
with  his  forces  to  Medeeneh,  without  encountering  the  army 
of  the  empire. 

It  was  reserved  for  the  successors  of  Mohammad  to  ac- 
oomplish  the  enterprise  on  which  he  had  thus  projected.  He 
was  now  ^proachiiig  the  termination  of  his  career,  and  al- 
thon^  he  continued  to  prosecute  his  schemes  with  untiring 
ardour,  he  began  to  perceive  that  his  days  were  numbered. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  making  any  further  attempt  to  carry  out 
his  designs  against  the  Roman  empire,  he  resolved  to  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  Mekkeh,  and  after  great  preparations,  set  out 
with  an  immense  retinue  to  the  sacred  city. 

"  The  Apustle  of  God,"  says  Jaber,  "  had  not  made  the 
pilgrimage  for  nine  years,  for  when  he  conquered  Mekkeh  he 
only  made  a  visitation.  In  the  tenth  year  of  the  Hejira,  he 
pnblicly  proclaimed  his  intention  to  perform  the  pilgrimage, 
whereuptm  a  prodigious  multitude  of  people — some  make  the 
number  near  100,000 — flocked  from  all  parts  to  Medeench. 
Our  chief  desire  was  to  follow  the  Apostle  and  to  imitate  him. 
When  he  came  to  Dhul  Holaifa,  the  Apostle  of  Qod  prayed  in 
the  mosque  there  ;  then  mounting  his  camel,  he  rode  hastily  to 
the  plain  Baida,  where  he  began  to  praise  Qird  in  the  form  that 
professes  his  unity,  saying,  *  Here  I  am,  0  God,  ready  to  obey 
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thee  ;  then  hast  no  partner/  &c.  When  he  came  to  the  Eaaheh, 
he  kissed  the  comer  of  the  black  stone  when  seven  times  round 
(the  temple),  and  thence  to  the  station  of  Abraham.  After- 
wards he  went  through  the  gate  of  the  sons  of  the  Madhumi, 
to  Uie  hill  Safa,  and  ascending  it,  turned  to  the  Eebleh  and 
professed  again  the  unity  of  God.  After  this  profession  he 
went  down  towards  the  hill  Merwan,  I  following  him  aH  the 
way  through  the  valley ;  he  then  ascended  the  hill  slowly 
till  he  reached  its  summit,  and  from  thence  ascended  Mount 
Arafa.  It  being  towards  the  going  down  of  the  sun,  he 
preached  here  till  sunset ;  then  going  to  Mosdalefa,  between 
Arafa  and  the  valley  of  Mena,  and  offered  the  evening  pray- 
ers.'' Numerous  sacrifices  were  offered  on  the  following  day, 
and  after  a  variety  of  forms,  minutely  described  by  the  Ara- 
bian biographer,  the  valedictory  pilgrimage,  as  it  has  been 
called,  was  concluded,  and  Mohammad  returned  to  Medeeneh, 
accompanied  by  his  army  of  devotees. 

This  pilgrimage  was  the  last  public  act  of  the  celebrated 
founder  of  the  Saracen  empire.  From  this  period  his  health  be- 
gan rapidly  to  decline  in  some  measure  from  the  effects,  as  it 
was  supposed  of  the  poison  which  he  had  tasted  some  years 
previously,  after  having  continued  for  nearly  two  years,  and 
with  almost  unabated  energy,  to  carry  out  the  plans  of  his 
fanatical  ambition,  he  died  at  Medecneh  on  the  8th  of  June 
632,  A.D.,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  Hejira. 


CHAPTER  11. 

MoluyDiiiad*t  rerektioiii — OnUioo  of  Mohaminadanism — Superstitions 
of  the  Arsbians — Progress  of  the  Saracens — Limits  of  their  do. 
minions  at  the  death  of  Mohammad — ^Ahnbeker  the  2d  Khaleefeh — 
Sahjogatioo  of  Persia — Fall  of  Damasco*— Omar  the  8d  Khaleefeh 
— ^The  snVjagation  of  Egypt  bj  the  Saracens— Destmction  of  the 
Alsxaadriui  Lihrary — ^Rapid  snooesses  of  the  Saracens — Causes  of 
the  progress  of  Mohammadanism. 

PROM  the  period  at  which  Mohammad  entered  npon  his 
project  of  reforming  the  faith  of  Arabia,  and  subjugating 
the  tribes  to  his  dominion,  he  enforced  all  his  instructions 
and  sanctioned  all  his  political  and  military  proceedings  by 
appealing  to  certain  imaginary  revelations  which  he  declared 
he  bad  received  from  heaven.     He  accompanied  every  decla- 
ration of  his  will,  and  solved  every  difficulty,  by  referring  to 
that  authority.     At  the  period  of  his  decease  the  various 
*'  revelations"  on  which  he  had  founded  his  proceedings,  and 
by  which  he  had  justified  his  own  private  conduct,  were  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  constitute,  when  collected,  a  considerable 
volame.     To  this  celebrated  production  it  is  requisite  briefly 
to  refer.     It  was  designated  by   Mohammad  by  the  term 
Al-Rnr-lin,  a  word  which  signifies  in  Arabic  '*  the  Book,'' 
and  is  equivalent  to  the  term  Bible,  which   has  the  same 
meaning.     After  his  death  the  various  parts  of  it  were  care- 
fully collected,  some  being  found  in  MS.,  and  others  supplied 
from  the  memories  of  his  intimate  friends ;  and  the  utmost 
care  was  taken,  in  the  seven  early  editions  made  of  the  work, 
that  each  should  correspond  with  the  other,  so  that  they  are 
(bund   to  agree  on  the  number  of  words,  and  even  on  the 
nimiber  of  letters  they  contain.     The  contents  of  the  Kur-&n 
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may  be  divided  into  three  general  heads;  1.  Precepts  or 
directions  relating  either  to  religion,  as  prayers,  fastings,  pil- 
grimages ;  or  to  civil  polity,  as  mairiages,  inheritances,  judi- 
catures. 2.  Histories,  of  which  some  are  taken  from  the 
Scriptures,  falsified  with  fabulous  and  ridiculous  traditions, 
and  others  whoUy  fiction,  without  the  slightest  foundation  in 
fact.  3.  Admonitions,  such  as  exhortations  to  receive  the 
faith,  to  fight  for  it,  and  to  practise  its  precepts,  prayers,  and 
alms ;  promises  of  everlasting  happiness  to  the  obedient,  dis- 
suasives  from  sin,  and  threatenings  of  the  punishment  of  hell 
to  the  unbelieving  and  impenitent*  Although  the  ccmtents 
of  the  Kur-&n  may  be  thus  arranged,  the  work  itself  is  alto- 
gether incoherent,  and  many  parts  of  it  contradictory,  and 
even  absurd.  It  is  however  held  in  the  highest  veneration 
by  the  Mohammadans,  who  look  upon  its  production  as  itself 
a  miracle. 

On  this  book,  thus  supposed  to  be  of  divine  origin,  to- 
gether with  the  traditions  of  the  Prophet,  the  agreement  of 
his  early  disciples,  and  the  decisions  framed  from  analogy 
and  experience,  are  founded  the  faith  of  £l-l8lam.  j- 

An  abstract  of  the  opinions  and  principles  thus  prevalent, 
and  constituting  the  foundation  of  faith  and  practice  among 
the  Mohammadans,  will  facilitate  the  reader's  acquaintance 
with  the  history  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 

The  principal  articles  of  the  Mohammadan  faith  compre- 
hend the  following  particulars : — 

1.  Belief  in  a  Deity  without  beginning  or  end,  creator 
and  ruler  of  the  universe,  and  possessed  of  absolute  power, 
knowledge,  glory,  and  perfections. 

2.  Belief  in  the  Scriptures,  t.^.  the  five  books  of  Moses, 
the   Psalms  of  David,  the  four  Go8i)els,  and   the  Eur-im. 

*  Some  of  (he  threatenings  are  levelled  against  particular  mera- 
liers  of  Mohammad's  own  family  who  had  Tcxed  him  hy  opposition  to  his 
designs. 

f  Tlic  word  Islam  signifies,  according  to  Pridcnux,  the  saving  religion, 
occonliug  to  Sole,  resigning  oneself  tx)  God,  and  according  to  Pooock, 
olHidicnoe  to  Qod  and  his  Prophet.  It  aXso  means  the  Mohammadan 
world. 
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Tlia  fefiner  are  oonridered  to  be  comipted,  and  the  Kar-an 
akme  to  be  pnre,  and  of  authority  sufficient  to  alter,  and  even 
abrogate  all  other  revelaUons  whatever. 

8.  Belief  in  prophets  and  apostles,  of  whom  the  most 
distingaished  are  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  Jesiis,  and 
Mohammad.  According  to  Mohammadan  theology,  Jesns  is 
a  prophet  more  excellent  than  any  who  preceded  him,  being 
born  of  a  virgin,  the  Mesoah,  the  Word  of  Qod,  the  Spirit 
proceeding  from  God,  bnt  not  partaking  of  the  divine  nature. 
Mohammad,  however,  is  considered  more  excellent  than  all  his 
piedccesaors,  and  the  last  and  greatest  of  the  aposUes. 

4.  Belief  in  the  resurrection  and  future  judgment,  in 
fbtnre  rewards  and  punishments,  chiefly  of  a  corporeal 
nature — that  to  all  but  the  followers  of  Mohammad  punish- 
ment will  be  eternal,  and  that  they  alone  shall  possess  eternal 

bliSB. 

5.  Belief  in  Divine  predestination,  both  as  to  good  and  evil. 

Such  are  the  chief  articles  of  the  Mohammadan  faith. 
The  ritual  and  moral  laws  refer  to  the  following  subjects  : 

1.  Prayer  and  ablutions.  The  ablution,  which  more 
especially  precedes  prayer,  consists  in  washing  the  hands, 
mouth,  nostrils,  face,  and  arms,  each  three  times,  and  then 
the  upper  part  of  the  head,  the  ears,  neck,  and  feet  once. 
This  may  be  done  in  a  river,  in  a  lake,  or  in  the  sea,  or  from 
a  large  tank.  Prayer  thus  preceded  by  washing  must  be 
offered  five  times  on  each  ordinary  day,  at  particular  periods 
indicated  in  the  ritual ;  bnt  other  devotional  services  are  ap- 
propriated to  particular  days  and  special  occasions,  on  the  Mo- 
hammadan Sabbath  (Friday),  on  the  two  great  annual  festi- 
vals, on  the  nights  of  the  month  of  Abstinence,  Ramadan,  on 
the  occasion  of  a  lunar  or  solar  eclipse,  in  the  time  of  drought, 
previous  to  a  battle,  during  a  pilgrimage,  and  at  a  funeral. 

2.  Alms-giving.  Aid  to  the  poor  in  the  shape  of  alms  is 
required  to  be  given  by  the  law  to  a  certain  amount 

3.  Fasting.  The  duty  of  fasting  is  stricUy  imposed.  The 
Muslim  must,  during  the  month  of  Ramadlin,  abstain  from  all 
tBdulgence  of  the  appetites  from  daybreak  till  sunset. 
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4.  Pilgrimage.  The  Muslim  must  perform  at  least  once 
in  his  lifetime  the  pilgrimage  to  Mekkeli,  and  Mount  Arafat. 

In  addition  to  these  principal  articles  of  the  ritaal, 
there  are  other  and  minor  duties  incumbent  on  the  followers 
of  the  Arabian  Prophet.  In  common  with  the  laws  of  Moses, 
circumcision  is  enjoined,  the  distinction  between  clean  and 
unclean  meats  pointed  out,  and  swine's  flesh  and  blood  strictly 
forbidden.  The  use  of  wine  and  other  inebriating  liquors, 
gaming,  usury,  and  music,  are  also  condemned,  and  images  and 
pictures  are  declared  contrary  to  law. 

The  Mohammadan  code  strongly  inculcates  the  practice  of 
the  virtues  of  charity,  integrity,  veracity,  and  modesty,  and  de- 
mands temperance  and  moderation,  and  the  use  of  personal  or 
domestic  adornment. 

The  civil  laws  of  the  Mohammadan  code  refer  to  the  rela- 
tions arising  from  the  constitution  of  the  sexes ;  and  the  pu- 
nishments appropriated  to  various  kinds  of  offences  against 
society.  Of  these  laws  it  is  not  requisite  to  give  any  parti- 
cular account. 

The  belief  of  the  Mohammadans  in  various  orders  of  in- 
telligent beings  possessing  powers  generally  superior  to  man, 
is  too  remarkable  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  The  reader 
is  already  familiar  in  some  measure  with  the  highly  romantic 
notions  on  such  subjects  that  are  to  be  found  in  those  delight- 
ful Arabian  fictions,  "  The  Thousand  and  One  Nights."  An 
account  of  the  Muslim's  faith  on  this  subject  will,  therefore,  not 
prove  uninteresting,  and  will  tend  at  the  same  time  to  exhibit 
the  intellectual  condition  of  the  people  among  whom  that  faith 
prevails. 

The  Muslim  generally  believes  in  the  existence  of  three 
distinct  species  of  intelligent  created  beings — angels,  which 
are  formed  of  light;  genii,  which  are  created  of  fire;  and 
men,  which  are  composed  of  earth.  Devils  (Sheytans)  are 
held  to  be  of  the  second  species. 

Their  ideas  of  angels  correspond  in  a  great  degree 
with  those  which  are  derivable  from  Holy  Scripture.  "  The 
angels,"  says  one  of  their  writers,  *'  are  sanctified  from  carnal 
desires,  and  the  disturbance  of  anger.    They  disobey  not  Qoi 
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in  what  be  hath  commanded  them,  bnt  do  what  they  are 
commanded,  llieir  food  is  the  celebrating 'of  his  glory, 
their  drink  is  the  proclaiming  of  his  holiness,  their  conver- 
sation is  the  commemoration  of  God,  whose  name  be  exalted, 
their  pleasure  his  worship,  they  are  created  with  different 
fcrms  and  different  powers."  Some  of  these  they  denominate 
archangels,  to  whom  they  attribute  different  o£Sces.  Jibreel 
(Oabriel)  is  employed  in  conveying  revelations  of  the  divine 
will,  and  was  the  instrument  of  Mohammad's  instructions; 
MeAkl  (Michael)  is  the  patron  of  the  Israelites ;  'Azraeel,  the 
angel  of  death,  by  whom  the  summons  of  departure  is  given ; 
mod  Isryieel,  the  angel  who  shall  sound  the  trumpet  on  the 
day  of  general  judgment  Every  believer  is  supposed  to  be 
attended  by  one  or  more  guardian  angels,*  who  record  his 
actions ;  and  there  are,  moreover,  two  angels  whose  duty  it  is 
to  examine  the  dead  when  committed  to  the  grave. 

The  belief  of  the  Arabians  in  the  existence  of  various 
orders  of  intelligent  beings,  in  addition  to  those  of  angelic 
nature,  is  sufficiently  remarkable  to  merit  a  brief  notice. 

Such  creatures  they  supposed  to  have  been  formed  some 
thousands  of  years  before  Adam — to  consist,  as  to  their 
bodies,  of  smokeless  fire^ — and  to  be  divided  into  five  species, 
Jan,  Jinn,  Sheytans,  Efreets,  and  M&rids.  *'It  is  held," 
nys  the  author  already  quoted,  "that  the  Jinn  are  aerial 
animals  with  transparent  bodies,  which  can  assume  various 
forms.  People  differ  in  opinion  respecting  these  beings; 
tome  consider  the  Jinn  and  Sheytlins  as  unruly  men ;  some 
bold  that  God  created  the  angels  of  the  light  of  fire,  and  the 
Jinn  of  its  flame,  and  the  Sheytlins  of  its  smoke  ;  and  that  all 
these  kinds  of  beings  are  invisible  to  man,  but  that  they  as* 
some  what  forms  they  please,  and  when  their  forms  become 
condensed  they  are  visible." 

The  belief,  so  common  at  one  time  in  Britain,  and  still  so 
prevalent  in  some  districts  of  Germany,  in  fairies,  demons  of 
the  woods  and  rivers  and  mountains,  capable  of  assuming  vari- 
ous forms,  and  acting  at  one  time  with  kindness  and  at  another 

*  Aji  opinion  entertained  by  the  Jews,  nnd  not  anfupported  bj  ■ome 
patMget  of  the  New  Teetament,  as,  e.^.,  Ueb.  i.  14. 
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with  malignity,  may  be  recogniBed  in  the  faith  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Mohammad  as  respects  the  beings  now  referred  to. 
The  Jinn,  which  can  assome  varions  forms,  appear,  according 
to  the  Muslim  belief,  as  serpents,  dogs,  cats,  or  human  beings. 
If  good,  and  of  the  form  of  man,  they  are  resplendent  in  beauty 
— if  evil,  proportionally  hideous;  and  they  can  become 
invisible  at  pleasure,  by  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  aerial  par- 
ticles of  which  tliey  are  composed.  Many  Mohammadans  at 
the  present  day  profess  to  have  seen  and  held  intercourse  with 
them.  The  natural  phenomena  of  the  pillar  of  sand  which 
appears  during  a  whirlwind  in  the  desert,  and  of  the  water- 
spout which  arises  from  the  same  cause  at  sea,  are  attributed 
to  a  flight  of  evil  Jinn  sweeping  over  the  surface  of  the  de- 
sert or  the  deep.  The  mountains  of  Kaf  (which,  according 
to  the  fanciful  geography  of  the  Arabians,  encircle  the  whole 
earth)  are  understood  to  be  the  chief  place  of  the  abode  of 
Jinn  ;  but  they  are  also  believed  to  pervade  the  solid  body  of 
the  earth,  to  dwell  alofl  in  the  firmament,  and  to  select  as 
their  occasional  places  of  resort,  baths,  wells,  the  junctures  of 
roads,  ovens,  ruined  houses,  market  places,  and  valleys,  rivers, 
and  seas.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Arabs,  when  letting 
a  bucket  down  into  a  well,  or  when  they  enter  a  valley  on 
their  journey,  and  on  a  variety  of  occasions  exclaim  "  Per- 
mission I"  in  order  to  conciliate  the  goodwill  of  the  genius 
loci. 

The  Mohammadans  believe  that  benefits  are  conferred, 
and  injuries  inflicted  upon  mankind  by  the  creatures  now  re- 
ferred io.  By  means  of  talismans  and  invocations  Suleyman, 
Ibn  Daood  (Solomon,  son  of  David)  compelled  them  to  aid 
in  the  erection  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  many  other 
important  works.  But  instances  occur  in  which  those  beings 
are  extremely  troublesome,  occupying  deserted  houses,  and  an- 
noying those  who  attempt  to  reside  in  them,  and  otherwise 
troubling  mankind  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

Some  species  of  Jinn  may  be  here  referred  to,  a  brief  de- 
scription of  which  can  hardly  fail  to  interest  and  amuse  the 
reader.  One  is  called  the  Ghool,  and  is  supposed  to  assume 
the  forms  of  various  animals,  to  haunt  sequestered  placeSi 
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Ridi  as  borial-gronnds,  and  to  feed  on  dead  bodies,  as  well 
as  to  daatioj  tboee  unwary  travellers  who  fall  into  their 
power. 

The  Saalah  is  another  species  of  the  Jinn  which  dwells 
in  forests,  and  when  it  captures  a  hnman  being  makes  him 
dance,  and  plajs  with  him  as  a  cat  does  with  a  mouse.  One 
Armbian  author  declares  that  a  man  of  Ispahan  asserted  that 
mmnj  beings  of  this  kind  abounded  in  his  country ;  that  some- 
times  the  wolf  would  hunt  one  of  them  by  night,  and  that 
when  seized,  the  Saallih  would  cry  out,  "  Come  to  my  help, 
for  the  wolf  devoureth  me  1"  but  that  the  people,  knowing  it 
was  the  cry  of  the  Jinn,  would  leave  it  to  its  fate.  And  an 
Arabian  geographer  states  that  there  is  an  island  in  the 
Chinese  sea  inhabited  wholly  by  those  demons,  who  are  the 
oflGqmng  of  human  beings  and  Jinn. 

The  Delhlin  \s  another  sort  of  Jinn  which  inhabits  islands, 
ponesses  the  form  of  a  man,  and  rides  upon  an  ostrich.  It 
devours  the  bodies  of  mariners  which  the  waves  cast  ashore. 
But  the  most  whimsical  form  which  the  Jinn  is  believed  to 
possess  is  that  of  the  Nesn^  This  species  resembles  the 
half  of  a  human  being,  divided  by  a  line  from  the  head  down 
the  middle  of  the  face  and  body.  It  possesses,  accordingly, 
only  half  a  head  and  half  a  body,  with  one  arm  and  one  leg, 
on  which,  however,  it  contrives  to  hop  with  amazing  agility. 
It  is  said  to  inhabit  the  woods  of  £1  Yemen,  and  to  be  en- 
dowed with  the  faculty  of  speech.  One  of  these  creatures  is 
declared  to  have  been  captured  in  the  south  of  Arabia,  and  that 
it  resembled  a  man,  but  had  only  half  a  face,  which  was  in  its 
breast,  but  was  furnished  with  a  tail  like  that  of  a  sheep.* 

8ach  is  a  brief  account  of  the  superstition  of  Arabia.  The 
reader,  as  already  observed,  will  recognise  them  as  of  the  same 
class  as  tliose  which  prevail  so  extensively  in  India,  and,  in- 
deed, have  been,  and  still  are  common  to  all  nations  in  a  semi- 
barbarous  condition. 

The  progress  of  the  Saracens  met  with  no  interruption 
from  the  death  of  their  victorious  leader  Mohammad.     The 

*  For  a  complete  aoconnt  of  the  Tarioni  ■npcratitioni  of  the  Arabf, 
•M  the  Tory  TaloaUe  notes  in  Lane's  edition  oi  tbe  Thousand  and  One 
KigbU. 
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military  ardour  for  wliicli  be  had  been  so  distinguisbed  ani« 
mated  bis  immediate  successors,  and  the  troops  retained  tbe 
enthusiasm  wbicb  be  bad  so  successfully  aroused. 

At  bis  deatb  tbe  empire  of  tbe  Saracens  was  limited  by 
the  Arabian  peninsula,  for  be  did  not  live  to  carry  out  those 
designs  of  conquest  which  be  bad  unquestionably  formed. 
Tbe  Persian  and  the  Roman  empires,  as  already  observedy 
had  long  been  at  war,  but  with  very  doubtful  success  on  either 
side.  Tbe  scenes  of  their  hostilities  lay  among  the  rivers  and 
mountains  of  Mesopotamia  and  Armenia ;  and  the  nature  of 
the  struggle  had  tended  to  weaken  both  empires,  as  well  as 
to  divert  their  attention  from  more  immediate  perils. 

Mohammad,  with  that  sagacity  for  wbicb  he  was  remark- 
able, bad  perceived  tbe  advantages  presented  to  him  by  the 
mutual  hostilities  of  those  powerful  states,  but  it  remained 
to  his  successors  to  prosecute  the  enterprise  on  which  he 
himself  bad  resolved.  Abubeker,  tbe  second  Kbaleefeb  of 
the  Saracens,  on  succeeding  to  tbe  sovereignty,  lost  no  time 
in  carrying  out  the  project  bequeathed  to  him.  In  the  year 
after  bis  accession,  having  subdued  those  tribes  of  Arabians 
whom  tbe  deatb  of  Mohammad  had  tempted  to  revolt,  be 
dispatched  an  army  into  Babylonia  under  Kbaled,  a  warrior 
whose  extreme  activity  and  valour  had  gained  him  the  title 
of  tbe  ''Sword  of  God."  The  expedition  was  successful, 
and  a  series  of  victories  and  sieges  at  last  terminated  in 
the  overthrow  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  served  to  sub- 
stitute for  tbe  ancient  religion  of  tbe  fire-worshippers,  the 
faith  of  Mohammad  and  bis  Eur-an. 

While  tbe  new  Kbaleefeb  was  thus  intent  upon  the  ag- 
grandisement of  bis  empire  to  tbe  eastward,  be  did  not  neglect 
the  scheme  of  conquest  which  bad  been  begun  toward  tbe  north; 
and  tbe  same  year  in  wbicb  be  invaded  tbe  Persian  dominions 
beheld  tbe  Arabian  forces  marching  against  the  legions  of 
Ueraclius.  Before  tbe  lapse  of  two  years  Damascus  fell  into 
the  bands  of  tbe  Mobammadans ;  and  in  seven  years  from  the 
commencement  of  the  war  the  rich  province  of  Syria  was 
wrested  from  tbe  Roman  sceptre,  and  became  a  constituent 
part  of  tbe  dominions  of  the  Saracens. 

Omar,  the  third  Kbaleefeb,  bad  succeeded  Abubeker  on 
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ike  day  of  Ihe  capture  of  Damaseiis ;  and  after  the  anneza- 
taoD  of  Sjria  to  his  dominions  had  been  oompletedi  he  directed 
his  cDergies  to  the  farther  extension  of  the  empire.  The  fer- 
tile plains  of  Egypt  had  long  excited  his  ayarioei  and  he  re- 
aolTod  that  they  should  speedily  constitute  a  portion  of  his  now 
widdy  extended  dominions.  The  sword  of  the  victorious 
Khaled  no  longer  led  the  Saracen  hosts ;  and  Amrou,  asoldier 
of  equal  skill  and  greater  prudence,  was  sent  on  the  important 
Btssioo  of  subjugating  the  country  of  the  Pharaohs.  Success 
i^;ain  accompanied  the  arms  of  the  Saracens.  The  patriotism 
of  the  Egyptian  troops  and  the  valour  of  their  leaders  were  of 
little  avail  against  the  impetuosity  of  Amrou  and  his  forces, 
and  in  an  incredibly  brief  space  of  time  the  capital  of  the  Ftole- 
sies  suboiitted  to  the  Mohammadan  yoke. 

Historians  refer  to  this  portion  of  Saracen  history  with 
deep  regret  It  is  said  that  on  the  capture  of  Alexandria, 
Amrou  appealed  to  the  Khaleefeh  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
be  should  dispose  of  the  magnificent  library  of  the  Ftolemiefl, 
in  which  almost  a  miUion  of  volumes  were  said  to  be  deposit- 
ed, and  that  Omar  replied,  *'  if  the  books  are  agreeable  to  tlie 
Kur-^  they  are  sope^uous,  if  opposed  to  it  they  are  pernicious, 
and  in  either  case  must  be  destroyed."  Upon  this  it  is  re- 
lated that  the  volumes  were  distributed  among  the  baths  as  fuel, 
and  that  such  was  their  multitude,  they  supplied  the  furnaces 
for  six  months.  This  anecdote,  however,  is  probably  apocry- 
phal. It  was  contrary  to  the  Mohammadan  law  to  destroy 
books  which  contained  the  name  of  the  Deity,  and  the  indis- 
criminate destruction  of  the  Alexandrian  library  would  have 
been  a  violation  of  that  law,  little  in  accordance  with  the 
character  of  Omar.* 

In  the  reign  of  the  Khaleefeh  Omar  the  extent  of  the 
Saracenic  dominions  was  vastly  increa.sed.  Persia,  Syria, 
Egypt,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  coast  of  Africa,  had  succes- 
sively yielded  to  the  Mohammadan  forces,  and  without  entering 

*  Tbif  fiorj  haa  beeo  repeated  by  a  muliittide  of  writera,  and  in 
•rvenil  rm  recent  poblicationa.  The  reader  will  find  tome  jadicioua 
and  learned  remarki  on  the  lubject  in  Qibbon'i  Decline  and  Fall  of  th« 
Ronaa  Eni|iire,  ch.  li. 
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into  minute  details,  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe,  that  in 
less  than  eighty  years  from  the  death  of  the  Prophet,  the 
whole  of  the  northern  coast  of  Africa  as  far  as  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  and  even  Spain  itself,  were  wrested  from  the  sceptre 
of  the  Gassars ;  and  the  territory  that  owned  the  Mohamma- 
dan  sway  rivalled  in  extent  that  of  imperial  Rome  herself  in 
the  days  of  her  greatest  glory. 

It  is  desirable  here  to  interrupt  the  course  of  this  histcmcal 
sketch,  briefly  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  rapid  progress 
of  Mohammadanism.  It  is  true  that  to  furnish  a  full  and  satis- 
factory account  of  those  causes  is  not  only  difficult,  but  perhaps 
even  impossible,  even  for  those  who  are  most  acquainted  with 
the  department  of  history  to  which  we  refer.  There  are, 
however,  some  causes  too  obvious  to  escape  notice,  which  must 
have  greatly  contributed  to  the  growth  of  the  system. 

The  progress  of  Mohammadanism  during  the  life  of  the 
**  Prophet,"  and  during  those  subsequent  reigns,  which  beheld 
the  dismemberment  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  subjugation 
of  other  powerful  states,  must  be  traced  to  the  union  of 
religious  fanaticism  and  military  enterprise.  Mohammad 
had  the  boldness  to  form  a  scheme  of  universal  dominion,  a 
scheme,  of  the  execution  of  which,  he  had  the  sagacity  to 
perceive  that  the  state  of  the  Roman  Empire,  already  exhibit- 
ing imquestionable  symptoms  of  decay  and  demolition,  afforded 
no  inconsiderable  prospect ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  he 
summoned  into  existence  a  power  far  from  inadequate  to  such 
a  design,  vast  as  it  must  be  confessed  to  have  been.  The 
Arabians  were  it  people  of  strong  passions  and  vivid  imagina- 
tions. A  fierce  and  sanguinary  temper  led  them  to  delight  in 
scenes  of  rapine,  and  they  were  inured  by  early  and  long- 
continued  habits,  to  all  the  personal  toils  and  privations 
requisite  to  success  in  predatory  warfare.  While  Mohammad 
excited  their  rapacity  by  holding  out  the  prospects  of  conquest, 
he  stimulated  their  passions,  and  raised  their  enthusiasm  to 
the  highest  pitch,  by  making  the  indulgence  of  those  passions 
a  religious  duty ;  and  even  by  annexing  to  the  immediate 
advantages  of  successful  warfare  the  certain  expectation  of 
still  higher  rewards  in  a  future  state ;  the  union  of  those 
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pMBioDS  ihiis  excited,  with  the  phyncal  properties  and  habits 
of  the  Aiabians,  appears  to  be  amply  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  wonderful  feats  of  bennc  valour,  combined  with  savage 
bigotry,  by  which  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  Saracen  hosts 
were  distinguished.  Men,  even  of  the  highest  cultivation 
and  religious  principle,  when  their  powers  are  called  forth  by 
the  instinct  of  patriotism,  become  great  and  magnanimous 
heroes,  under  the  combined  influences  of  personal  courage, 
moral  sentiment,  and  religious  hopes.  To  such  influences  it 
Is  that  history  owes  those  brilliant  names  which  adorn  her 
pages,  and,  like  that  of  M.  Gurtius,  become  the  admiration  of 
all  time.  The  same  principles,  combined  with  those  by  which 
Mohammad  acted  on  the  fierce  and  relentless  warriors  whom 
his  subtle  genius  had  gathered  to  his  standard,  fully  account 
for  the  irresistible  force  with  which  his  armies  overcame  even 
their  most  powerful  adversaries.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten, 
that  notwithstanding  the  gross  absurdities  with  which  the 
Knr-ki  abounds,  it  contains  much  calculated  to  attract  the 
attention,  and  impress  the  hearts  of  a  people  like  those  of 
Arabia,  whose  acquaintance  with  the  tenets  and  the  practice 
both  of  Jews  and  Christians,  could  hardly  have  failed  to  im- 
press them  with  feelings  not  far  from  contempt,  for  those 
idolatrous  rites  which  were  peculiar  to  their  national  supersti- 
tiona.  That  singular  performance  also  presented  to  them 
many  just  and  noble  views  of  the  Divine  Nature,  and  fur- 
nished an  immense  variety  and  number  of  rules  of  life  and 
conduct,  all  calculated  to  keep  up  a  continual  respect  for 
their  faith,  and  to  present  to  them  a  never-failing  stimulus  to 
acts  of  valour  and  heroism  for  its  extension. 

The  history  of  the  Saracens  for  many  ages  after  the  death 
of  Mohammad  is  replete  with  interest ;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
requisite  to  enter  into  its  details  in  tracing  the  history  of  the 
Turkish  Empire.  It  is  sufficient  thus  to  have  delineated  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  system  of  religious  error  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  followers  of  the  Arabian  prophet  at  the  present 
day ;  and  all  that  is  further  required,  is  to  notice  the  progress 
of  those  events  which  preceded  the  establishment  of  the 
Ottoman  power. 


f   ^^^^H 


CHAPTER   III. 

Decline  of  the  Saracenic  power — Splendour  of  the  Khaleefehi  of  Bagh- 
dad— ^llicir  patronage  of  literature  and  art — Fall  of  the  Ahhassidn. 
The  Seljnkian  Sultani — Outline  of  their  history — ^The  cmsadet 
Migrations  of  Turkish  tribes  toward  the  west — SubTersion  of  the 
Seljukian  power — Ortogrul  and  his  descendants — Othoman,  the 
founder  of  the  Turkish  power  in  Europe. 

THE  rapid  degeneracy  of  the  Saracen  power  within  the  same 
"^  century  in  which  it  had  arisen  is  a  phenomenon  not 
less  remarkable  than  its  sudden  growth  and  expansion.  The 
fervid  enthusiasm,  the  earnest  zeal,  the  all-absorbing  love  of 
military  renown  by  which  the  early  disciples  of  the  Prophet 
were  so  distinguished,  soon  began  to  cool,  while  dissension 
and  rebellion  distracted  and  enfeebled  the  vast  empire  which 
imity  of  purpose  and  ambition  had  originally  subdued  and 
consolidated. 

The  reigns  of  the  two  immediate  successors  of  Mohammad 
were  remarkable  for  the  success  which  accompanied  the  wan 
of  the  Saracens;  but  in  succeeding  reigns  the  degeneracy 
now  referred  to  became  fully  manifest ;  the  rich  and  fmitfiil 
plains  which  the  Arabians  acquired  by  conquest  led  them  to 
forget  those  habits  of  personal  hardihood  and  vigour  to  which 
that  conquest  was  due ;  the  countncs  they  had  vanquished 
.  conquered  their  victors  in  return,  not  indeed  by  the  sword, 
but  by  a  process  which,  if  more  tardy,  is  perhaps  as  sure,  by 
furnishing  them  with  the  means  of  luxury  and  indulgencci 
and  thus  depriving  them  of  those  habits  which  had  originally 
rendered  them  formidable. 

Thirty  years  after  the  death  of  Mohammad,  the  celebrated 
dynasty  of  the  Ommiades  occupied  the  throne  of  the  Saracens. 
At  this  period  the  territories  which  acknowledged  their  autho- 
rity were  of  amazing  extent,  including  Armenia,  Mesopotamia, 
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and  Aserbijan,  Mosali  Hijas,  aad  Basrai  Syria,  Egypt,  Africa, 
Spain,  aod  Arabia.  The  SaraceDic  empire,  however,  bad 
become  too  vast  to  be  retained  in  the  power  of  one  family. 
Spain,  Egypt,  and  Africa,  were  succeesively  wrested  from 
their  grasp,  and  formed  into  distinct  sovereignties,  each  under 
a  Khaleefeh  of  its  own. 

Althoogh  the  empire  was  thus  divided,  the  Khaleefehs  of 
Baghdad  continued  to  reign  with  a  splendour  to  which  the 
sovereigns  of  the  west  had  never  attained.  The  reign  of 
Harooo  £r  Rasheed,  the  fifth  Khaleefeh  of  the  race  of  Abbas, 
was  peculiarly  distinguished.  That  illustrious  prince  was  a 
patron  of  the  fine  arts  and  of  literature,  and  by  his  generous 
and  enlightened  liberality,  the  fame  of  Arabian  scholarship 
rivalled  the  ancient  splendour  of  Arabian  conquest  In  the 
reign  of  this  monarch  and  in  that  of  Al  Mamoun,  the 
seventh  Khaleefeh,  learning  was  cultivated  with  the  utmost 
seal  and  assiduity.  Those  celebrated  sovereigns  laid  man- 
kind under  the  most  permanent  obligations.  Al  Mamoun, 
Ibllowing  the  example  of  £r  Rasheed,  sjmred  no  exjiense  in 
the  cause  of  learning.  All  those  works  which  the  philosophy 
and  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome  had  given  to  the  world 
were  carefully  procured,  and  men  of  learning  were  encoimiged 
by  a  degree  of  munificence  never  surpassed,  to  take  up  their 
abode  in  the  "  City  of  Peace,"  and  to  devote  themselves  to 
literature  and  science. 

Europeans  are  apt  to  forget  the  obligations  under  which 
the  illustrious  race  of  Abbas  has  laid  them.  Under  their 
fostering  care  the  writing  of  the  Grecian  philosophers  and 
mathematicians,  astronomers  and  poets,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  liomans,  were  translated  into  the  Arabic,  and  as  the 
healthful  influence  of  those  admirable  productions  was  not 
confined  to  the  East,  but  extended  itself  over  all  the  wide 
dominions  over  which  the  Saracen  sovereigns  held  their  sway, 
the  works  of  the  classic  ages,  when  learning  was  altogether 
lost  in  western  Euroiie,  were  carried  into  Spain  by  the  Moors, 
who,  with  a  taste  akin  to  that  which  constructed  the  Alhambra, 
cultivated  Uie  study  of  Plato  and  Homer,  Cicero  and  Virgil. 
The  Greek  language  indeed  was  not  understood  in  Western 
Eorope  until  after  the  frdl  of  Constantinople  in  145d|  when 
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those  learned  men  who  fled  from  the  city,  with  their  libraries, 
awakened  a  taste  for  the  language  of  ancient  Athens.  Before 
that  period  the  schoolmen  were  under  the  necessity  of  being 
content  with  Latin  translations  of  the  Greek  authore,  and 
these  translations  were  made  not  from  the  original  Greek,  but 
from  versions  which  had  been  made  under  the  noble  patronage 
of  the  Khaleefeh  of  Baghdad. 

It  must  howeyer  be  observed,  that  if  oriental  despots  have 
sometimes  obtained  merited  distinction  for  one  species  of  ex- 
cellence, their  history  has  rarely  been  free  from  the  stains  of 
those  atrocious  crimes  which  too  often  arise  from  the  impulse 
of  unbridled  passion,  and  the  exercise  of  uncontrolled  power. 
The  annals  even  of  the  best  of  the  dynasty  of  Al  Abbas  are 
far  from  being  free  from  such  stains.  Even  the  famous 
Haroon  Er  Rasheed,  whose  love  of  magnificence  and  chival- 
rous generosity,  combined  with  the  hilarity  of  his  disposition, 
so  charm  us  in  those  beautiful  tales  in  which  he  is  made  to 
figure — the  *'  Thousand  and  One  Nights"— even  this  remark- 
able man  was  ofren  led,  on  the  impulse  of  jealous  policy  or 
violent  wrath,  to  commit  deeds  which  seem  to  stamp  his 
character  with  the  genuine  marks  of  innate  cruelty. 

The  history  of  the  Roman  Empire  during  its  decline  is  in 
many  respects  similar  to  that  of  the  empire  of  the  Saracens. 
Domestic  insurrections,  together  with  the  insults  of  those 
barbarians  who  penetrated  into  the  provinces,  and  the  various 
usurpations  which  eventually  dismembered  the  once  united 
dominions  of  the  Ciesars,  are  found  to  have  their  counterpart 
on  that  wide  theatre  which  acknowledged  the  sceptre  of 
Baghdad,  and  to  have  produced  the  same  effects  in  the  one 
case,  as  they  had  already  occasioned  in  the  other. 

Among  the  enemies  of  the  Saracens  were  a  powerful  and 
warlike  people,  who  inhabited  Turkistan,  a  country  on  their 
north-eastern  frontier,  and  with  desperate  valour  defended  it 
from  the  forces  of  the  Khaleefeh.  From  time  to  time  many 
of  this  nation  fell  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies  as  prisoners 
of  war,  and  were  placed  in  a  state  of  captivity  in  various 
parts  of  the  empire.  They  were  remarkable  for  those  quali- 
ties of  personal  strength  and  valour  for  which  the  Saraoens 
themselves  had  been  bo  much  dbtinguished  before  they  had 
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been  ezpoeed  to  the  enfeebling  inflaences  of  Inxorj  and 
wemlth.  Attivcted  by  the  qualities  of  these  rude  strangers, 
the  Khaleefeh,  presuming,  with  the  jealousy  which  is  insepa- 
rable from  a  reign  of  despotism  and  cruelty^  that  they  would 
prore  avalnable  and  faithful  corps,  constituted  them  his  guards, 
and  conferred  peculiar  advantages  on  them  urith  a  view  to 
attach  them  more  firmly  to  his  own  interests.  Nothing 
oonld  have  been  more  injurious  than  this  step.  Instead  of 
thus  obtaining  a  band  of  devoted  servants,  the  Ehaleefehs 
■OOD  discovered  that  their  Tartar  guards  were  disposed  to 
diqmte  with  them  for  the  mastery,  and  that  instead  of  hav- 
ing strengthened  the  throne  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  those 
SweigDers,  they  had  made  the  very  existence  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  Baghdad  entirely  dependent  upon  their  will,  and 
but  a  very  brief  period  elapsed  before  the  once  powerful  race 
of  Abbas  became  the  mere  puppets  of  the  force  which  in  an 
evil  hour  had  been  called  into  being,  and  before  the  close  of  a 
century  the  sovereignty  of  the  empire  conferred  scarcely  more 
than  a  mere  honorary  title.  The  domestic  dissensions, 
tomolts,  and  assassinations  which  marked  the  history  of  the 
seat  of  government,  could  not  fail  to  extend  their  revolution- 
ary influences  to  the  distant  parts  of  the  empire.  Spain  and 
Africa  had  already  separated  from  the  dominions  of  the  Eha- 
leefeh,  and  now  Syria,  one  of  the  earliest  conquests  of  Mo- 
hammad's successor,  threw  ofi*  the  yoke  of  Baghdad,  and  its 
example  was  speedily  followed  by  Mesopotamia,  Khorasan, 
and  Persia.  These  reverses  were  accompanied  by  others  no 
less  disastrous,  till  at  length  the  space  over  which  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  Prophet  reigned,  was  comprehended  by  the  city 
of  Baghdad  and  its  immediate  territory.  The  decay  which 
had  thus  fallen  upon  the  race  of  Abbas,  and  the  once  mighty 
empire  over  which  their  authority  extended,  at  length  termi- 
nated in  an  event  which  might  have  been  long  foreseen. 
After  protracting  to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  a  lin- 
gering existence,  permitted  only  by  the  supineness  or  neglect 
of  their  enemies,  the  princely  race  of  the  Abbassidas  ceased  to 
exist — the  last  Khalecfeh  Motassem  having  perished  by  the 
hands  of  conquerors  as  formidable  to  his  weak  and  impove- 
rished sovereignty  as  ever  the  terrible  bands  of  his  Arabian 
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ancestors  bad  been  to  those  devoted  cities  and  nations  who 
yielded  to  their  arms. 

From  the  overtlirow  of  the  dynasty  of  Uie  Abbassidss 
may  be  dated  the  origin  of  the  Tnrkish  power  which  arose 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  Saracenic  Empire,  and  whose  warlike 
and  energetic  sovereigns  passing  into  Europe  eventually  took 
lx)ssession  of  Constantinople,  and  seated  themselves  on  the 
throne  of  the  Cnsars.  The  Samanian  dynasty  is  the  first 
which  history  recognises,  as  arising  on  the  ruins  of  the  empire 
of  the  Saracens,  and  this  was  succeeded  by  the  Seljukian 
dynasty,  which  in  its  turn  was  superseded  by  that  of  the 
Ottoman  sovereigns. 

Togrul  Bek  had  for  his  services  under  Mahmoud,  Sultan 
of  Ghazna,  been  promoted  to  the  governorship  of  Khorasan. 
Possessed  of  so  great  an  amount  of  power,  and  profiting  by 
the  disturbances  of  the  period,  he  soon  threw  ofl*  bis  alle- 
giance, and  assumed,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  he  en- 
countered, the  title  and  authority  of  Sultan,  This  event 
occurred  duiing  the  reign  of  the  26th  Khalccfeh  Al  Kaim  ;  and 
Togrul  having  espoused  his  cause,  and  secured  him  on  the 
throne  of  Baghdad,  obtained  for  himself  the  office  of  Emir  El 
Omrah,  a  post  of  authority  greatly  su[)crior  to  that  of  the 
Khaleefeh  himself.  Tognil  Bek  was  the  grandson  of  Seljuk, 
a  Turk  of  the  tribe  of  Khozar  on  the  Casinan,  and  founder  of 
the  Seljukian  dynasty,  lie  had  adopted  the  Mohammadan 
faith,  and  established  his  capital  at  Uhages  in  Media;  but 
dying  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  office  of  Emir  El  Omrah| 
his  sovereignty  descended  to  his  nephew  Alp-Arslan,  under 
whom,  and  under  whose  son  and  successor  Jelal-ed-deen,  his 
dominions  were  greatly  extended.  But  while  the  elder 
branch  of  the  Seljukian  family  were  thus  establislied  at 
Rhages,  a  second  branch  of  it  possessed  the  southern  province 
of  Persia,  and  a  thii*d  had  made  themselves  masters  of  those 
{)ortions  of  Asia  Minor  which  had  pertained  to  the  Greek 
empire,  and  to  which  the  name  of  liClm  (i.e.,  country  of  the 
Romans)  was  applied  in  the  language  of  the  East.  Here, 
favoured  by  the  aid  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  family  Malek 
Shah,  the  Seljukians  of  Rdm  established  an  independent 
kingdom,  and  during  the  disorders  of  the  empire  of  the 
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CoDBtantiiMS,  oocaaoned  bj  rival  conientioiifl  for  the  ihroQe 
of  CoosUntiiiopIc,  made  themselves  masters  of  the  Asiatic 
cities  and  the  fortified  passes  to  the  east,  which  alone 
ibrmed  the  barrier  between  them  and  European  conquest 
Having  wrested  from  the  Emperor  Alexis  Comnenus  the  city 
of  Nicca  in  Bitbynia,  Bolieman  Ben  Kotlumish  compelled  his 
reluctant  enemy  to  acknowledge  him  as  the  master  of  the 
greater  part  of  Asia  Minor. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  first  of  those  expeditions 
took  place,  which,  from  the  objects  of  them,  are  termed  the 
Cmsades,  the  incidents  of  which  constitute  so  interesting  and 
remarkable  a  portion  of  European  history.  Incited  by  the 
eloquence  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  the  greatest  warriors  of 
western  Europe  girded  on  their  armour,  and,  forgetting  the 
claims  of  their  own  territories,  casting  aside  the  tenderest 
ties  of  kindred  and  society,  set  forth  on  their  chivalrous  and 
romantic  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land.  Tlie  Emi)eror 
AlexiB  Comnenus,  placed  in  jeopardy  by  the  Seljukian  Sultan, 
and  smarting  nnder  the  loss  of  his  lair  territories  in  Asia, 
•ought  the  aid  of  those  enthusiastic  adventurers  who  now 
swarmed  towards  the  coast  of  Syria.  Nor  did  he  solicit  their 
aid  in  vain.  By  their  means  the  Turkish  armies  were  entirely 
deleated.  Nice,  the  city  in  which  Solieman  had  chosen  as 
the  seat  of  his  government,  reverted  to  her  former  masters, 
together  with  all  the  fortresses  on  the  shores  of  the  ^gean, 
the  defiles  of  Bithynia,  and  the  whole  coast  of  the  Black  Seu 
■od  Mediterranean. 

The  Seljukian  dynasty  continued  to  exist  for  more  than  a 
century  from  the  death  of  its  founder,  after  having  terminated 
the  political  power  of  the  Khalcefehs  of  Baghdad,  and  sub- 
dividDd  their  territories  into  separate  sovereignties.  But  the 
&te  which  they  had  been  instrumental  in  inflicting  u|)on  others 
awaited  themselves.  The  example  they  had  themselves 
given  of  a  Tartar  nation  exchanging  the  plains  around  the 
CmfUn  for  the  rich  and  fertile  valleys  of  Persia  and  Syria, 
was  not  lost  uiK>n  those  barbarians  with  whom  they  claimed 
kindred.  The  Karismians,  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  be- 
tween the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Lower  Oxus,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  declension  of  the  Ihirkish  power  in  Persia,  mi- 
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grated  southwards,  and  having  established  their  dominion  on 
the  rains  of  their  predecessors,  placed  the  sovereignty  of  R(im 
in  imminent  peril. 

The  incursion  of  the  Earismians,  however,  was  only  the 
precursor  of  a  migration  to  which,  in  magnitude  and  extent,  no 
preceding  event  of  a  similar  kind  can  bear  comparison. 
Early  in  the  twelfth  century  the  Mongols  or  Chinese  Tartars, 
a  race  more  fierce  and  barbarous  than  those  who  had  been 
their  pioneero,  poured  forth  from  those  vast  plains  on  which 
they  had  so  long  dwelt,  and,  like  a  resistless  inundation,  swept 
away  all  opposition.  Led  by  a  warrior  thoroughly  fitted  for 
such  exploits,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  those  wild  barbarians, 
like  swarms  of  locusts,  brought  ruin  and  desolation  on  the 
finest  provinces  of  Asia.  Among  other  states  which  were  over- 
whelmed by  them,  were  the  Seljukian  dynasties  of  Syria 
and  Iconium. 

On  the  final  subversion  of  the  Sultan's  power  in  Iconium 
or  RCtm,  many  of  the  Turks  sought  safety  in  the  mountainous 
districts  of  the  country,  and  formed  minor  principalities, 
levying  contributions  alternately  on  the  territories  of  their 
ancient  foes  of  the  Greek  empire,  and  those  of  their  new 
conquerors  the  Mongols.  Among  these  was  Ortogrul,  the 
liead  of  a  Turkish  tribe  originally  from  Scythia,  who  having 
first  settled  in  Armenia,  subsequently  marched  westwards  to 
the  aid  of  the  Seljukian  Sultan  Aladdeen,  and  vainly  endea- 
voured to  oppose  the  torrent  of  his  Mongolian  invaders. 

The  Mongol  power  having  annihilated  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Seljukians,  left  the  path  open  to  the  ambition  of  Ortogrul 
and  his  descendants,  and  at  the  death  of  that  warrior  the 
Oguzian  tribe,  over  whom  he  had  ruled  for  more  than  half 
a  century,  chose  his  brother  as  his  successor ;  but  on  his  de- 
clining to  accept  the  post  of  dignity  thus  ofiered  him,  the 
choice  fell  on  Othoman,  the  son  of  Ortogrul.  From  the 
name  of  this  chief  the  term  Ottoman  is  derived,  and  he  may 
be  justly  considered  as  the  founder  of  the  Turkish  power  in 
Europe. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A.D.  1289-1890. 

OtlMmaii,  fiyondar  of  the  Tnrkuh  Empire — Hii  eailj  hietor/— Jealoniy  of 
the  other  chiefe — ^Thej  attempt  his  destmction — He  aTertf  the  dan- 
ger^Hif  inereMe  of  territoiT^— Aifiimee  regal  power— His  death — 
Bacoeeded  by  his  soo  Oroaa — ^His  successes  Solyman  his  son- 
Passes  into  Europe— His  premature  death — ^Amorath  I. — His  Euro- 
pean eonqnests — Institntion  of  the  Janisariet— Death  of  Amorath. 
Acwssion  of  Bijaaet  I. 

THE  preceding  outline  brings  ns  to  the  commencement  of 
'''  the  fourteenth  century.  When  Othoman  was  elected  chief 
of  the  Oguzimn  tribe  of  Turks,  although  he  was  held  in  high 
esteem  ibr  his  personal  qualities  by  his  immediate  followers, 
his  power  and  authority  were  circumscribed  by  a  Tery  limited 
eiicle.  Most  of  his  dependents  were,  like  the  Scythian  nomadeS| 
engaged  in  pastoral  occupations,  and  the  new  chief  himself 
lived  in  that  homely  and  simple  style  which  historians  attribute 
to  Romulus  or  Cincinnatus. 

The  high  qualities  he  possessed  soon  proved  the  wisdom 
of  his  uncle  in  resigning  the  leadership  of  the  tribe  in  his  fa- 
vour, and  the  wisdom  of  the  tribe  itself  in  raising  him  to  that 
dignity.  Othoman  was  not  only  a  man  of  daring  courage 
and  great  personal  activity  and  vigour,  but  endowed  with  in- 
tellectual qualities  of  no  ordinary  kind.  Although  extremely 
ambitious,  he  was  wise  and  politic,  and  not  only  possessed  the 
greatest  sagacity  in  emergencies  of  peril  or  difficulty,  but  the 
utmost  decision  and  perseverance  in  carrying  out  those  designs 
which  he  had  first  carefully  arranged  and  matured  ;  with  these 
qualities  were  united  the  most  generous  liberality  to  all  his 
retainers,  and,  possessed  of  such  qualities,  and  as  a  natural 
eooseqaence  of  the  perfect  confidence  of  his  followers,  oppor- 
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tiinities  alone  were  requisite  to  the  certain  and  rapid  exten- 
sion of  his  power. 

Such  opportunities  were  not  long  wanting.  Quarrels  be- 
tween his  herdsmen  and  those  of  the  neighbouring  chieftains 
soon  brought  his  warlike  qualifications  into  requisition,  and 
the  feuds  of  his  neighbour  chieftains  themselves  enabled  him, 
bj  becoming  the  ally  of  one  party  or  the  other,  to  carry  out 
the  objects  of  his  own  personal  ambition.  Before  a  year  had 
elapsed  after  his  elevation,  he  had  greatly  increased  his  ter- 
ritory, and  became  possessed  of  more  than  one  of  the  strong- 
holds of  his  foes. 

He  soon  attained  so  great  a  degree  of  superiority,  that  he  be- 
came an  object  of  jealousy  to  the  other  chiefs,  who  bad  sufficient 
wisdom  to  perceive  that  the  rapid  growth  of  his  power  must 
necessarily  endanger  their  own.  He  was  too  formidable,  how- 
ever, to  be  0[>enly  opposed  without  great  hazard ;  various 
stratagems  therefore  were  entered  into  for  his  destruction. 
An  account  of  one  of  these  can  hardly  fail  to  prove  interesting 
to  the  reader. 

Michael  Cossi,  a  devoted  friend  of  Othoman,  and  a  chief  of 
some  consequence,  having  invited  a  number  of  his  most  in- 
fluential neighbours  to  celebrate  his  daughter's  bridal,  was  re- 
solved to  embrace  the  opportimity  thus  afforded  of  placing 
them  on  better  and  more  friendly  terms  with  a  chief  possessed 
of  so  much  power  as  Othoman.  He  therefore  invited  Otho- 
man to  the  festival,  who  cheerfully  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  brought  to  the  castle  of  his  friend  Cossi  a  valuable  gift 
for  the  newly  wedded  pair.  The  generous  liberality  which 
the  Oguzian  chief  thus  exhibited,  only  aggravated  the  jea- 
lousy and  increased  the  envy  of  his  rivals ;  and  they  resolved 
upon  his  destruction.  In  order  to  the  accomplishment  of  this 
object,  one  of  the  chiefs  stated  to  Othoman  that  he  intended 
to  celebrate  his  marriage,  and  invited  him  to  the  bridal  feast, 
stating  to  him  the  time  when  it  should  take  place.  Presum- 
ing, however,  that  Cossi,  at  the  marriage  of  whose  daughter 
Othoman  had  been  present,  could  be  safely  trusted  with  the 
knowledge  of  their  design,  and  employed  to  forward  it,  he  en- 
gaged him  to  secure  th6  attendance  on  the  occasion  of  the  un- 
suspecting object  of  theur  treachery.     Cossi  took  upon  him 
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the  miflBion,  and  proceeded  to  the  castle  of  Othoman,  to  whom 
lie  presented  some  silyer  plate  which  had  been  provided  by 
the  conspirators,  and  whom  he  found  prepared  to  attend  the 
bridal  festival  to  which  he  had  been  already  invited.  Cossi, 
however,  repenting  of  his  purpose  —  if  indeed  he  had  ever 
really  intended  to  betray  his  friend — informed  him  of  the  de- 
sign against  his  life,  and  arrangements  were  immediately  en- 
tered into  to  provide  against  the  threatened  danger. 

The  chief  who  planned  the  scheme  intended  to  issue  in  the 
deatmction  of  Othoman  possessed  a  stronghold  called  Bilezuga, 
on  the  confines  of  Bithynia.  It  had  been  the  custom  of  tlie 
herdsmen  and  others  who  were  the  dependents  of  Othoman  in 
passing  this  castle  to  take  refuge  with  their  goods  and  cattle 
nnder  its  protection  during  night,  and  their  women  were 
allowed  to  enter  for  security  within  the  walls.  Of  this 
arrangement  Othoman  took  advantage.  Having  stated  to  the 
chief  of  Bileznga  that  he  intended  to  absent  himself  from  his 
own  fortress  after  his  visit  to  the  marriage  feast,  he  obtained 
permission  to  place  the  females  of  his  family  and  a  quantity 
of  valuable  merchandise  in  tlie  castle  during  his  absence.  He 
then  filled  up  the  packs  apparently  containing  goods  with 
armed  men,  and  disguised  a  number  of  soldiers  in  female 
attire,  and  having  sent  them  for  admission  to  the  castle,  set 
forth  to  the  marriage  feast,  which  was  to  be  celebrated  at  a  few 
miles'  distance.  After  remaining  at  the  banquet  long  enough 
to  give  his  retainers  an  opportunity  of  surprising  the  fortress, 
Othoman  suddenly  spnnig  into  his  saddle,  and  with  the  few 
followers  he  had  with  him  rode  off  in  the  direction  of  Bile- 
suga.  He  found  his  stratagem  to  have  succeeded,  his  men 
having  seized  upon  the  fortress ;  and  his  treacherous  friend,  its 
owner,  fell  beneath  the  scymitar  of  Othoman,  who  thus  became 
undi/tputed  owner  of  his  castle  and  territory. 

This  success  led  to  others,  and  in  the  course  of  a  very 
^ort  period  Othoman  had  gained  possession  of  almost  every 
stnmghold  throughout  riir^gia,  together  with  the  city  of  Nice, 
and  many  other  places  of  importance  in  Asia  Minor,  so  that 
before  tlie  lapse  of  ten  years  after  the  death  of  his  father  Or- 
togml,  he  found  himself  possessed  of  great  power.  The 
kindness  of  the  Sultan  Ala-ed-Deen  of  Iconium  had  hitherto 
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rendered  Othoman  unwilling  to  assume  the  title  of  king,  but 
his  death,  which  now  took  place,  removed  all  such  obstacles, 
and  Othoman  was  saluted  as  Sultan. 

On  assuming  regal  authoritj,  Othoman  demonstrated  that 
the  example  of  the  founder  of  the  Saracen  empire,  and  the 
Mohammadan  superstition,  was  not  lost  upon  him.  He  pnv* 
claimed  that  he  had  a  divine  mission  to  propagate  and  render 
triumphant  the  doctrines  of  Islam.  Enforcing  the  views  of 
the  Kur-an,  he  excited  the  fanaticism  and  the  valour  of  his 
troops  by  setting  before  them  the  future  rewards  of  victory 
in  its  cause,  and  by  rewarding  his  soldiers  with  lands,  promo- 
tion,, and  various  privileges,  he  attached  them  by  the  strongest 
ties  to  himself  and  his  cause,  and  obtained  from  them  a  blind 
and  implicit  obedience  to  all  his  commands.  At  his  death, 
A.D.  1326,  his  influence  had  so  vastly  increased,  as  to  render 
it  obvious  Uiat,  had  he  lived,  he  might  with  little  effort  have 
subjugated  the  most  powerful  states  to  the  east  and  west. 
"  Othoman,"  says  Knolles,  "  was  wise,  politic,  valiant,  and  for- 
tunate, but  full  of  dissimulation,  and  ambitious  above  measure, 
not  rash  in  his  attempts,  and  yet  very  resolute ;  what  he  took 
in  hand  he  commonly  brought  to  good  effect ;  to  all  men  he 
was  bountiful  and  liberal,  but  especially  to  his  men  of  war, 
and  the  poor,  whom  he  would  many  times  feed  and  clothe 
with  his  own  hands.  Of  a  poor  lordship,  he  left  a  great  king- 
dom, having  subdued  a  great  part  of  Lesser  Asia,  and  is  wor- 
thily accounted  the  first  founder  of  the  Turk's  great  kingdom 
and  empire.  Of  him  the  Turkish  kings  and  emperors  have 
ever  since  been  called  the  Othoman  kings  and  emperors,  as 
lineally  of  him  descended,  and  the  Turks  themselves  Osman- 
idiB,  as  the  people  or  subjects  of  Othoman  or  Osman."  • 

Othoman  left  two  sons,  Orcan  and  Ala-ed-Deen,  and  the 
former  of  whom  being  the  elder,  was  chosen  by  an  assembly 
of  the  principal  officers  of  the  state  as  his  successor.  This 
prince,  who  possessed  much  of  the  warlike  genius  of  his  father, 
soon  found  himself  fully  occupied.  The  Greek  Emperor, 
taking  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  temporary  confusion 
consequent  on  the  death  of  Othoman,  crossed  with  his  forces 
into  Asia  Minor,  to  relieve  the  city  of  Nice,  and,  if  possible, 
«  Knolkf,  Tol.  i.  p.  123. 
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to  regmin  part  of  the  territory  already  wrested  from  him. 
Bat  nothing  could  hare  been  more  disastrooB  to  the  Greeks, 
than  the  resolt  of  this  nnhappj  expedition.  The  army  of 
Andronicos  consisted  of  2000  cavalry,  who  were  well  appointed, 
bat  the  rest  of  his  soldiers  were  for  the  most  part  artificers 
from  Constantinople,  whom  he  had  pressed  into  his  service, 
and  who  were  entirely  onfit  for  the  difficolt  duty  to  which 
they  were  thus  called.  In  a  conflict  with  a  portion  of  the 
army  of  Orcan,  the  Emperor  was  wounded  with  an  arrow, 
and  having  retired  to  get  his  wound  dressed,  his  troops  sup- 
posed he  had  fled,  were  seized  with  a  panic,  and,  throwing 
down  their  arms,  they  escaped  to  their  boats,  leaving  their 
tents  and  baggage  behind  them,  all  of  which  fell  into  the 
bands  of  the  Sultan ;  and  Andronicus  himself  found  it  neces* 
sary  to  sail  to  Ckinstantinople,  relinquishing  his  enterprize. 
The  fortresses  and  cities  he  had  come  to  succour,  soon  fell 
into  his  enemy's  hands.  Nice  alone  held  out  against  them, 
bat  this  important  city  was  soon  added  by  means  of  a  strata- 
gem, to  the  number  of  their  conquests.  The  ^citizens  had 
continned  successfully  to  resist  every  attack,  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  a  promised  succour  of  1000  men  would  be  sent  from 
Constantinople.  The  Sultan  became  aware  of  this,  and  con- 
trived to  turn  the  exfiectations  of  the  people  of  Nice  to  their 
own  destruction.  He  caused  800  men  to  be  disguised  as 
Constantinopolitan  soldiers,  and  to  approach  the  city  as  if 
coming  directly  to  its  aid.  He  had  arranged  further,  that 
tliis  force  of  pretended  friends  should  attack  a  body  of  300 
men,  who  were  ravaging  the  country,  and  tbat  they  should 
appear  to  be  defeated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city.  The  citizens 
beheld  with  transport,  from  the  walls,  the  fight  which  took 
place  between  the  pretended  enemies ;  and  when  the  victors, 
whom  they  supposed  to  be  the  soldiers  of  Andronicus,  approached, 
the  city  gates  were  thrown  open  to  them,  and  they  speedily 
made  themselves  masters  of  it.  The  Turkish  Sultan  gave 
op  the  city  to  his  troops  as  their  plunder,  and  sent  the  citizens 
into  captivity. 

The  reduction  of  this  important  place  was  followed  by  the 
seiznre  of  many  fortresses  and  towns,  and  among  these,  the 
Castle  of  Abydos,  a  place  of  great  strength,  which  they  had 
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in  vain  endeavoured  to  seize  upon,  were  it  not  for  a  romantic 
affection  which  the  daughter  of  the  governor  conceived  for 
one  of  the  leaders  of  tlie  enemy's  forces.  Thus,  partly  by 
artifice,  and  partly  by  force  of  arms,  Orcan  became  master  of 
Anatolia,  and  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Hellespont,  and 
nothing  now  formed  an  impediment  to  conquests  in  Europe, 
but  the  narrow  strait  which  divided  the  Greek  territories  from 
his  own. 

The  opportunity  of  extending  his  power  beyond  the 
Bosphoms  was  not  long  wanting.  The  Sultan  had  a  son 
named  Solyman,  who  participated  in  his  father's  desire  for 
further  conquests,  and  especially  to  plant  the  Mohammadan 
faith  in  those  countries  of  £urope  jiossessed  by  the  Christians. 
It  is  said  that  this  adventurous  prince,  while  visiting  witli  a 
few  followers  the  site  of  ancient  Troy,  formed  the  resolution 
of  passing  into  Europe.  One  of  his  officers  perceiving  him 
abstracted  and  silent,  inquired  the  cause.  "  The  truth  is," 
replied  Solyman,  "  I  have  been  thinking  how  it  were  possible 
to  pass  over  this  sea  into  Europe,  and,  having  made  some 
observations,  to  return  undiscovered."  Two  of  his  followers 
immediately  assured  him  that  nothing  could  be  more  easily 
accomplished,  and  they  undertook  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  the  enterprise.  Procuring  a  boat,  they 
passed  over  by  night  to  the  opposite  shore,  and  landed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  castle  called  Zemenic,*  and  quietly  seized 
upon  a  Greek,  whom  they  discovered  early  in  the  morning 
working  in  his  vineyard.  This  man  they  carried  back  witli 
them,  and  presented  him  to  Solyman ;  who,  by  gratifying  his 
avarice  with  rich  presents,  contrived  to  obtain  all  the  infor- 
mation he  required,  and  particularly  as  to  the  means  of 
taking  the  fortress  in  the  vicinity  of  the  captive's  abode.  The 
result  was,  that  having  procured  boats,  Solyman  passed  over 
with  80  men,  and  easily  possessed  himself  of  the  castle ;  to 
which  he  immediately  brought  over  from  Asia  a  considerable 
force,  which  enabled  him  to  add  another  fortress  to  his  new 
acquisition  in  Europe.  The  supincness  of  the  Greeks  at  this 
momentous  juncture  is  truly  remarkable.  They  could  not 
have  been  ignorant  of  the  daring  and  restless  characters  of 
*  By  the  Greeks,  Koiridocastron,  or  Hogs'  Castle. 
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tlie  iavadaiB,  yet  not  only  was  no  effort  whatever  made  by 
them  to  repel  their  incursions  on  the  Greek  territories,  but 
their  soooesses  were  made  a  subject  of  jest  at  Constantinople* 
'^Snchf"  sajsKnolles,  ''was  the  careless  negligence  andsecurity 
of  the  prond  Greeks,  that,  instead  of  taking  up  arms,  and  driv- 
ing their  barbarous  enemies  out  of  Europe,  they,  to  extenuate 
the  greatness  of  the  loss  commonly  said,  (alluding  to  the  name 
of  the  castle),  '  that  there  was  a  hogsty  lost',*  and  when  the 
important  city  and  castle  of  Gallipoli  was  seized  upon,  they 
in  like  manner  treated  it  as  a  jest,  and  in  reference  to  the 
▼ineyards  of  the  district,  said,  that  the  '  Turks  had  now  taken 
from  them  only  a  pottle  of  wine/  ''  ''  But,"  adds  the  an- 
nalist, '*  by  taking  of  such  hogsties  and  pottles  of  wine,  the 
Tnrks  in  a  few  years  after  had  gone  so  far  in  Thracia,  that 
Amnrath,  even  in  the  heart  of  the  Greek  empire,  placed  his 
lojal  seat  at  Hadrianople,  and  Bajazet  his  son,  for  certain 
years,  laid  hard  siege  to  the  imperial  city  itself,  and  had  no 
doubt  carried  it,  had  not  tlie  great  expedition  of  the  mighty 
Prince  Tamerlane  in  the  meantime  happened." 

Solyman,  however,  did  not  live  to  pursue  Uie  ambitious 
designs  he  had  formed,  lie  was  killed  a.d.  1359  by  a  fall  from 
his  horse,  the  year  after  the  taking  of  Gallipoli,  and  his  father 
Orean  soon  aAer  died  of  age  and  grief.  Although,  like  his 
pcedecessors,  the  mortal  enemy  of  Christianity,  this  prince  pos- 
sessed a  high  reputation.  "  lie  was,'*  says  the  author  already 
qnoied,  ''  wise,  courteous,  and  bountiful.  Ue  built  divers 
princelie  churches,  abbies,  coUcdgcs,  and  cells,  and  was  in  his 
soperstition  verie  zealous." 

Amurath,  the  younger  son  of  Orcan,  now  ascended  the 
throne.  From  the  earliest  period  of  his  reign,  he  resolved  to 
accomplish  those  ambitious  projects,  on  which  his  brother 
Solyman  had  already  entered,  and  which  he  readily  perceived 
that  it  was  by  no  means  difficult  to  complete.  He  was, 
however,  at  first  interrupted  in  this  design,  by  a  combination 
of  the  Mohammadan  princes  in  Asia,  and  the  finst  year  of  bis 
reign  was  occupied  in  a  campaign  against  their  united  forces. 

No  sooner  had  he  compelled  them  to  acknowledge  his 
superiority,  than  he  turned  his  arms  against  Europe,  and 
having  passed  over  to  Gallipoli  with  a  powerful  army,  he 
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seized  upon  several  of  the  most  important  places  in  Thracei 
and  terminated  in  1362  a  series  of  yictories,  with  the  redaction 
of  the  rich  and  important  citj  of  Hadrianople ;  in  which,  after 
erecting  a  palace,  and  a  spacious  mosque,  he  fixed^the  seat  of 
his  government. 

Having  thus  in  a  great  measure  accomplished  the  project 
to  which  his  immediate  predecessors  hud  so  earnestly  directed 
their  attention,  the  Sultan,  considering  the  great  inconvenience 
arising  from  the  state  of  his  army,  resolved  to  institute  a 
force  which  should  he  wholly  dependent  on  himself^  and 
should  be  kept  permanently  under  arms.  In  order  to  effect 
this  purpose,  Amurath  ordained  that  every  fifth  captive  taken 
in  Europe,  instead  of  being  transported  into  Asia,  should  be 
brought  to  Hadrianople,  and  on  embracing  Islamism,  be 
enrolled  in  the  new  corps,  placed  on  permanent  pay,  and 
distinguished  by  privileges  calculated  to  secure  his  fidelity  to 
the  Mohammadan  cause.  In  this  manner  Amurath  speeNiOy 
raised  a  force  of  10,000  infantry,  which  was  regularly  or- 
ganised under  officers  of  different  ranks,  at  the  head  of  whom 
was  a  commander-in-chief  called  the  Aga.  The  troops  thus 
formed  were  called  Janizaries,  or  new  soldiers.*  The  im- 
portant part  they  occupied  on  the  theatre  of  modem  history 
is  well  known.  The  Saracen  Khaleefehs  of  Baghdad  had 
had  recourse  to  the  same  expedient  to  prop  up  their  failing 
authority  in  the  East,  and  it  had  proved  fatal  to  the  power 
to  wliich  it  had  its  birth.  For  many  ages  subsequent  to 
their  institution,  the  Janizaries  exercised  a  most  despotic 
influence  over  the  features  of  the  Ottoman  Emperor,  who 
was  indeed  placed  by  those  fierce  and  turbulent  troops  under 
a  despotism  scarcely  less  absolute  than  that  which  they 
themselves  exercised  over  their  subjects. 

Without  furnishing  in  minute  detail  an  account  of  the 
exploits  of  this  potentate,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  that 
his  reign  exhibits  the  rapid  decline  of  the  Greek  Empire, 
which  by  successive  losses  of  territory  was  at  last  confined 
to  the  imperial  city  of  Constantinople,  and  part  of  Thrace  and 
Bulgaria. 

The  last  battle  fought  by  Amurath  was  against  a  formi-. 

*  From  a  oorruption  of  the  words  £Dgki,  iieio,  and  Cheri,  icUien. 
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• 

daUe  eoDfedennej  of  the  ScIatoiuc  tribeSi  who  had  resolved 
to  HUike  a  last  sUnd  against  the  common  dangers  with  which 
tlioj  were  threatened.  The  straggle  thus  originating  may 
jasUj  be  said  to  be  that  of  Christendom  itself  against  Mo- 
harnmi^nniffm  ;  for  a  vast  moltitade  of  warriors  from  Hnn- 
garj  and  Italy,  as  well  as  those  proyinces  which  now  oon- 
•dtota  portions  of  the  Turkish  dominions,  had  united  together 
•gainst  their  common  foe,  and  the  army  thus  confederated  is 
■id  to  have  amounted  to  nearly  half  a  million  of  men. 

The  army  of  the  Sultan  was  greatly  inferior  to  this  im- 
■enae  force ;  and  as  he  marched  into  Senria  to  give  them 
battle,  and  obtained  from  a  distant  hill  a  view  of  the  hosts  of 
Ui  enemies,  who  completely  covered  the  plams  below  to  a 
great  distance,  the  fierce  conqueror  is  said  to  have  been 
Jannted  by  the  view,  and  to  have  almost  resolved  to  decline 
die  engagement  From  such  a  resolution,  however,  he  was 
diverted  by  the  counsel  of  his  own  chiefs. 

Historians  vie  with  each  other  in  describing  the  terrible 
oooflict  which  ensued.  The  Christian  forces  were  well  ap- 
pointed, as  well  as  numerous,  and  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
fight  had  the  advantage  of  their  adversaries ;  but  the  impe- 
tuosity of  the  Ottoman  forces  led  by  Bajazet,  Uie  Sultan's  son, 
at  length  turned  the  fortune  of  the  day,  and  the  confederate 
army  was  routed  with  dreadful  slaughter. 

This  event  took  place  in  1390 ;  but  Amurath  did  not 
survive  to  enjoy  this  decisive  victory.  When  the  battle  was 
over,  he  alighted  from  his  horse,  and,  accompanied  by  his 
officers,  walked  over  the  field,  which  was  covered  with  multi- 
tudes of  the  dead  and  dying.  As  he  was  thus  employed,  a 
wounded  soldier,  recognising  the  enemy  of  his  country  and 
his  fiuth,  dragged  himself  toward  him,  and  inflicted  on  him 
a  wound  which  he  survived  but  two  hours.* 

*  The  following  gmphic  account  of  the  incident  is  given  hj  Knolles : — 
"A  chrislian  lolaier,  Horo  wounded,  and  all  bloody,  seeing  Amurath,  in 
a  ttafn^nng  manner  arose,  as  if  it  had  been  from  death,  out  of  a  heap 
of  tlain  men,  and  making  towards  him,  for  want  of  strength  fell  down 
^T«rs  times  bj  tho  way  as  ho  came,  as  if  ho  had  been  a  drunken  man. 
At  kngUi,  drawing  nigh  unto  him,  when  thcj  which  ^anlcd  the  King's 
MnoB  would  have  stayed  him,  he  was  by  Amurath  himself  commanded 
to  eooM  naarer,  tappoosg  thai  ha  would  hare  crarcd  hit  life  of  him. 
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Bajazet  now  succeeded  to  the  throne,  signalizing  his  ac- 
cession by  an  act  henceforth  frequently  recorded  in  the  blood- 
stained annals  of  the  Ottoman  Sultans,  the  putting  to  death 
of  the  next  heir  to  his  father's  sovereignty.  Sending  for  his 
younger  brother  before  that  prince  was  aware  of  Amurath's 
death,  he  had  him  strangled  in  his  presence.  Thus  Bajazet 
commenced  his  career  of  bloodshed  by  the  inhuman  crime  of 
fratricide,  and  left  an  example  which  succeeding  emperors  were 
not  slow  to  imitate. 


llittf  tho  half-dead  christinn  pressing  near  unto  him,  as  if  he  would  for 
honour's  sake  havo  kissod  bis  feet,  suddculr  stabbed  him  in  the  bottom 
of  his  belly  with  a  short  dagger  which  ho  had  under  his  soldier's  coat ; 
of  which  wound  the  great  king  and  conqueror  presently  died.  The  name 
of  this  man,  for  his  courage,  worthy  of  eternal  memory,  was  Bliles  Go- 
belitz,  who,  before  sore  wounded,  was  shortly  aflerwards  in  the  presence 
of  Biyazet  cut  iuto  small  pieces.'* 


CHAPTER  V. 

1390—1460. 

B^jaset  I^  ■ornamed  nderim — Hif  charmctor  and  conquests — ^Besieges 
ConsUntinople— Raises  the  siege^Incoraion  of  the  Mongols—Tamer- 
lane— Bijasei  defeated — His  death — Mohammad  I.  ascends  the 
Ottoman  throne —The  false  Mustafa  — His  defeat  —  Death  of 
Mohammad— Accession  of  Amurath  II. — ^Defeat  of  the  Pretender- 
Danger  of  Coniitantinople-'The  Greek  Emperor's  doTice  to  waid 
off  the  peril— Siege  of  Thessalonica — Btate  of  Hungary — Siege  of 
Belgrade — Huniades  and  Scanderheg — ^Abdication  of  Amurath — His 
recall  to  public  life— The  Battle  of  Varna— Death  of  Amurath  II. 

I^AJ AZET  possessed  a  fierce  and  violent  temper,  and  on  that 
^  account  as  well  as  the  rapidity  and  energy  of  his  mili- 
tary movements,  he  was  sumamed  Ilderim  or  The  Lightning. 
Nor  were  there  wanting  other  reasons  which  entitled  this 
emperor  to  such  an  appellation,  for  wherever  he  led  his  forces 
be  spread  ruin  and  desolation. 

In  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  Bajazet  invaded  Servia,  the 
silver  mines  of  which  excited  his  avarice,  and  with  remorseless 
cruelty  laid  waste  a  large  portion  of  the  country,  exhibiting 
a  total  disregard  of  his  most  solemn  assurances,  and  when  the 
inhabitants  of  the  cities  which  he  besieged  trusted  to  his  word 
lor  their  safety,  on  quitting  their  walls  he  delivered  them  over 
to  indiscriminate  slaughter.  After  overrunning  Servia,  he 
marched  into  Bosnia,  which  he  speedily  reduced  to  submission. 
He  then  turned  his  arms  against  the  countries  beyond  the 
Danube,  and  after  seizing  upon  Widdin,  a  strongly  fortified 
dty  on  the  soutli  bank  of  that  river,  crossed  into  Wallachia, 
which  he  wasted  with  fire  and  sword,  returning  at  the  end  of 
the  campaign  laden  with  spoil  to  Hadrianople. 

This  fierce  and  remorseless  conqueror  well  merited  the 
title  of  ^  The  Lightning."   The  year  alter  the  conclusion  of  the 
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WallacUan  expedition,  beheld  him  in  Asia  Minor  oondncting 
with  irresistible  energy  the  siege  of  Philadelphia,  the  strongest 
city  in  Lydia,  and  now  the  only  possession  of  the  Greek  Emperor 
.  in  Asia  Minor.  The  city  soon  fell  into  his  hands,  the  inhabit 
tants  were  mercilessly  put  to  the  sword,  and  Christianity  gave 
place  to  Mohammadanism,  and  the  churches  of  a  city  so 
celebrated  in  the  early  history  of  Christianity  became  the 
temples  of  'Hhe  Prophet."  Bajazet,  however,  was  soon 
under  the  necessity  of  returning  into  Europe,  which  he  did 
with  his  usual  rapidity  of  motion  and  decision  of  character, 
and  passing  into  Moldavia,  h6  laid  the  country  waste,  defeat- 
ing Stephen  the  king  in  battle,  and  indulging  his  cruel  and 
sanguinary  disposition  by  slaughtering  the  inhabitants  and 
burning  their  towns  and  villages.  Having  satisfied  himself 
by  the  reduction  of  that  fertile  province,  the  conqueror 
directed  his  march  towards  Hungary,  for  the  purpose  of 
attacking  the  forces  of  Sigismund.  Instead,  however,  of 
prosecuting  this  design,  he  retraced  his  steps,  and  resolved 
to  complete  the  subjugation  of  his  European  territories  by 
the  capture  of  Constantinople. 

The  situation  of  the  magnificent  city  of  Constantinople, 
so  long  the  favourite  abode  of  the  Emperors  of  Rome,  was  at 
that  period,  when  the  powers  of  artillery  were  unknown,  such 
as  rendered  it  all  but  impregnable.  Seated  on  a  promontory, 
it  was  accessible  on  one  side  only  by  land,  and  everywhere  it 
was  surrounded  by  lofty  walls.  If  completely  garrisoned  and 
provisioned,  it  was  capable,  indeed,  of  holding  out  against  the 
most  overwhelming  force  for  a  great  length  of  time.  Bajazet 
had  long  determined  on  the  reduction  of  this  most  important 
place,  and  now,  instead  of  pursuing  his  course  of  victory  on 
places  remote  from  the  seat  of  his  government,  he  resolved  to 
make  a  vigorous  efibrt  to  add  the  city  of  the  Ceesars  to  the 
list  of  his  conquests.  Accordingly,  he  invested  Constantinople 
by  sea  and  land  with  an  immense  army,  and  everything  seemed 
to  point  to  the  8])eedy  annihilation  of  the  poor  remnant  of  the 
once  mighty  empire  of  Home.  But  the  moment  pregnant  with 
the  fate  of  the  city  had  not  yet  arrived.  Sigismund,  king  of 
Hungary,  accompanied  by  an  immense  force,  advanced  to  the 
aid  6f  the  Greek  Emperor  Manuel.    The  Hungarian  force  thus 
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QfipoiiQiiely  arriTed  to  succour  the  imperial  city,  was  oompoeed 
of  mmy  gallaat  warriors  from  almost  every  part  of  Europe, 
ammaled  by  a  common  desire  to  avenge  on  the  Turkish  tyrant 
^  mcalculable  miseries  he  had  inflicted  on  others.  The 
anny  of  the  Sultan  was  considerahly  inferior  in  numbers  to 
thai  of  Sigiamund,  but  his  soldiers  had  been  accustomed  to 
Tictory,  aad  it  must  be  admitted  that  their  leader  was  not  less 
Ailfiil  in  military  tactics  than  fierce  and  ruthless  in  character. 
The  battle  that  ensued  terminated  in  the  total  defeat  of  the 
Hmigariaa  forces,  and  the  destruction  of  a  devoted  band  of 
knights  and  nobles,  who  obstinately  continued  the  contest 
alter  the  battle  was  irretrievably  lost,  and  having  been  taken 
prisoners,  were,  with  a  few  exceptions,  beheaded  in  the  presence 
of  their  conqueror.  Sigismund  himself  escaped  with  difficulty 
from  the  fatal  field,  and  crossed  the  Danube  by  nighL  He 
afterwards  took  refuge  in  Ck>nstantinople,  and  thence  fled  to 
Rhodes,  and  it  was  only  after  eighteen  months  of  the  utmost 
peril  and  sufflering  that  he  regained  his  dominions,  in  time  to 
prevent  his  rival  Vladislaus  from  taking  possession  of  his  throne. 
The  defeat  of  Sigismund,  which  took  place  in  1395,  afibrded 
Bijaiet  leisure  to  prosecute  the  siege  of  the  imperial  city,  which 
ctrcomstances  seemed  now  to  point  out  as  an  easy  prey.  The 
Emperor  Manuel  was  opposed  by  his  nephew  John  PaUeologus 
in  the  possession  of  liis  sovereignty,  and  John,  soliciting  the  aid 
of  the  Sultan  against  his  uncle,  cut  off  the  supplies  of  provisions, 
and  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  emperor  to  hold  out.  In 
these  desperate  circumstances,  lilanuel  resolved  to  surrender 
his  capital  to  his  nephew,  and  John  became  invested  with  the 
almost  nominal  title  of  Emperor  of  the  East.  It  had  been 
mrranged  between  Bajazet  and  the  new  sovereign  of  Constan- 
doople  that  the  imperial  city  should  be  delivered  up  to  the 
Sultan,  on  the  condition  that  John  should  possess  the  undis- 
puted sovereignty  of  those  portions  of  the  Morea  yet  remaining 
as  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Grecian  Emperors ;  but,  once 
poeBessed  of  the  capital,  John  refused  to  fulfil  the  arrangement, 
and  his  powerful  a^lversary  once  more  prepared  an  arma- 
ment to  whose  assaults  the  time  honoured  abode  of  the  Constan- 
tines  must  soon  have  yielded,  had  not  the  attention  of  Bajazet 
been  demanded  elsewhere,     lie  hastened  therefore  to  engage 
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a  new  and  powerful  foe,  obyiously  supposing  it  equally  possible 
to  seize  on  Constantinople  at  any  future  period. 

Among  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  the  history  of  the 
human  race,  there  is  not  one  more  remarkable  than  the  incur- 
sions of  the  barbarian  tribes  of  the  north  of  Europe  and  of 
central  Asia,  on  the  domains  of  civilization  in  the  south. 
Forced  by  the  necessity  of  subsistence,  or  by  the  impnlse 
communicated  by  an  able  and  ambitious  leader,  the  rast  masses 
of  mankind  existing  in  a  primitive  state  of  society,  with  im- 
perfect laws,  ignorant  of  agriculture,  and  having  no  fixed 
places  of  abode,  have  at  various  periods  ponred  like  a  torrent 
on  the  fertile  plains  of  the  south.  The  first  of  these  migra- 
tions is  that  of  the  Goths  and  Huns  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries,  when  the  Roman  empire  was  dismembered  by  their 
leaders,  and  their  conquests  extended  from  the  frontiers  of 
Scythia  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  The  second,  inferior 
in  numbers  to  the  first,  took  place  in  the  tenth  century,  and 
reached  to  the  southern  provinces  of  Qaul  and  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean.  The  third  wtis  the  incursion  of  the  Mongol 
tribes  referred  to  in  a  preceding  chapter,  by  which  the  Persian 
and  Saracen  empire  was  overrun,  and  the  vast  territory  to  the 
north  of  the  Danube  placed  under  the  dominion  of  the  Tartars. 
Another  visitation  of  a  similar  kind  now  threatened  Europe. 
Timour,  the  Mongol  sovereign,  surnamed  Tamerlane,  had  by 
a  series  of  unexampled  successes  extended  his  immense  empire 
from  the  heart  of  Hindostan  to  Syria,  and  now  in  his  old  age, 
impelled  by  the  restlessness  of  ambition,  and  by  jealousy  of 
the  growing  i)ower  of  the  Ottoman  Sultans,  resolved  to  extend 
his  dominions  into  Europe.  To  this  course  too  he  was  impelled 
by  the  solicitations  of  those  exiles,  who,  having  been  deprived 
of  their  dominions  by  Bajazet,  had  fled  to  Samarcand,  and 
sought  the  great  conqueror's  aid  and  hospitality.  Many  of 
those  exiles  were  persons  of  high  rank,  and  had  escaped  with 
the  utmost  difliculty  from  the  grasp  of  the  Turkish  conqueror. 
One  of  them,  Prince  Germain  Ogli,  with  his  counsellor, 
Hissar  Beg,  having  escaped  from  prison,  gradually  made  his 
way  out  of  the  dominions  of  Bajazet  in  the  disguise  of  a 
strolling  player ;  tlie  prince  of  Mentesia  effected  his  escape  in 
the  habit  of  a  hermit  with  head  and  beard  shaven ;  Aidin 
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Ogli  eraded  the  yigilaiice  of  Bigazet  bj  paasiog  through  the 
oonntry  as  a  pedlar  loaded  with  his  pack ;  and  Prince  Tach- 
letin  esa^ied  in  the  diagoiae  of  a  Talet  All  these  diatinguiBhed 
penoos,  uid  many  others  of  noble  rank|  found  their  way  to 
Samarcand,  and  threw  themselTes  upon  the  compassion  of  the 
Mongol  conqueror. 

It  is  probable  their  representations  had  a  considerable 
eCwi  upon  the  warlike  Khan,  but  he  was  finaUy  determined 
to  make  war  npon  Biyaset  by  the  oontemptoons  style  in  which 
that  emperor  addressed  him ;  and  at  last,  having  made  the 
teqnisita  preparations  for  an  expedition  against  so  powerful  an 
adTenary,  Timonr  marched  westwards  with  a  prodigious  force. 
In  1401,  he  directed  his  march  towards  Syria,  in  which 
ooontry,  overthrowing  all  opposition,  he  reduced  to  ruins  all 
the  most  fiunons  cities,  and  among  others  Damascus,  for- 
merly the  seat  of  government  under  the  Saracen  Khaleefehs. 
Having  laid  Aleppo  in  ruins,  Tamerlane  marched  towards 
the  dominions  of  the  Ottoman  Emperor  with  an  army  of 
800,000  horse  and  foot,  and  Bajazet,  with  his  usual  in- 
trepidity, did  not  hesitate  to  meet  him  with  half  the  num- 
ber.    There  is  no  instance  in  history  in  which  two  armies 
of  such  magnitude  and  so  thoroughly  efficient  have  been 
opposed  to  each  other,  or  in  which,  if  we  except  the  field 
of  Waterloo,  two  generals  of  greater  genius  or  more  war- 
like talent  commanded  the  opposing  forces.      Bajazet  and 
Tamerlane  possessed  equally  great  experience  and  tact  in 
manoeuvring  and  marshalling  great  masses  of  men ;  both  had 
been  equally  successful  in  their  military  enterprises,  and  their 
forces  had  never  been  subjected  to  defeat.     Without  the 
slightest  hesitation,  Bajazet  hastened  forward  to  meet  bis  ad- 
versary, and,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  formed  in  battle 
array  in  sight  of  the  enemy.     The  night  which  followed  was 
occupied  by  the  two  great  warriors  in  preparation  for  the  en- 
suing conflict,  and  early  in  the  morning  the  battle  began. 
On  the  part  of  the  Turks,  the  Janizaries  fought  with  their 
accustomed  valour  and  impetuosity ;  but  in  the  heat  of  the 
battle  tlie  Turkish  forces  were  disheartened  by  the  desertion, 
to  the  Tartars,  of  the  troops  of  Anatolia,  who  had  been  cor- 
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nipted  bj  Timour.  The  vast  number,  also,  of  fresh  troops 
which  Timour  kept  in  resenre,  rendered  nugatory  the  greatest 
efforts  of  Bajazet,  and  the  fate  of  the  day  was  speedily  de- 
cided. Mustafa,  the  eldest  son  of  Bajazet,  fell  in  the  battle, 
and  the  latter,  despairing  of  success  in  the  unequal  struggle, 
commanded  his  vizier  to  escape  with  his  second  son  Solymao, 
while  he  himself  continued  a  fierce,  but  unavailing  resistance 
against  the  overpowering  forces  of  his  enemy.  The  battle 
lasted  from  daybreak  to  nightfall,  and  terminated  in  a  com- 
plete victory.  Bajazet  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror, 
and  although  first  treated  with  courtesy,  was  at  last  subjected 
to  a  cruel  and  humiliating  bondage,  wUch  he  did  not  survive 
more  than  a  few  months.*  The  consequences  of  this  defeat 
were,  as  might  be  presumed,  favourable  to  the  Oreek  Emperor. 
Had  Bajazet  defeated  Tamerlane,  the  fate  of  Constantinople 
would  have  been  no  longer  delayed  ;  but  the  anarchy  which 
now  interrupted  the  progress  of  the  Ottoman  power  in  Europe 
preserved  the  wreck  of  the  Oreek  Empire  for  half  a  century 
longer. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Tamerlane,  whose  desire  of  conquest 
seemed  insatiable,  did  not  follow  up  the  splendid  victory  be 
had  achieved  by  establishing  himself  in  the  European  terri- 
tories of  his  fallen  enemy.  Instead  of  this,  he  contented  him- 
self with  restoring  to  the  Muslim  princes  the  dominions  of 
which  Bajazet  had  deprived  them.  He  gave  to  Musa  the 
remnant  of  his  father's  dominions  in  Asia ;  placed  Solyman 
in  the  sovereignty  of  Boumelia ;  and,  having  exacted  from 
the  Greek  Emperor  the  tribute  he  had  already  agreed  to  pay 
to  Bajazet,  returned  to  Samercand,  after  a  campaign  of  five 
years,  laden  with  the  spoils  of  the  west. 

The  ten  years  which  followed  the  defeat  and  death  of 
the  tyrant  Bajazet  beheld  the  Ottoman  dominions  distracted 
by  the  pretensions  of  rivals  to  Uie  vacant  throne,  till  a.d.  1413 
Mohammad,  the  youngest  son  of  Bajazet,  assumed  the  Ottoman 
sceptre,  and  by  consolidating  his  possessions  and  establishing 

*  Bajazet  is  hj  some  authors  statcil  to  have  been  confined  in  an  iron 
cnfo  hj  his  conqueror  Timour ;  but  there  are  good  reasons  for  doubting 
this  account 
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his  anthoritj  throngfaoat  the  Asiatic  and  European  dominions 
of  his  predeoessors,  merited  the  title  of  the  second  founder  of 
the  Ottoman  empire.  As  already  stated,  Mustafa,  the  eldest 
mm  of  Bajaset,  had  fallen  in  the  (Usastrous  hattle  with  Tamer* 
fame ;  but  although  the  number  of  Bajazet's  sons  is  uncertain, 
there  were,  in  addition  to  Mohammad,  two  other  competi« 
Ion  for  the  vacant  throne.  These  were  Solyman  and  Musa. 
The  former  of  these  brothers  had  fidlen  into  the  hands 
of  the  latter,  who  put  him  to  death ;  and  the  fratricide 
himself  shared  the  same  frite  not  long  afterwards,  at  the 
hands  rf  his  brother  Mohammad,  who,  not  contented  with 
this  murder,  seized  upon  Orcan,  the  son  of  Solyman,  his 
own  nephew,  and,  to  render  his  sovereignty  more  secure,  de- 
prived the  unhappy  young  prince  of  his  eye-sight,  and  having 
■eat  him  to  Brusa,  gave  him  a  pension  for  life. 

It  was  in  Mohammad's  reign  that  the  war  broke  out 
between  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  the  Venetian  Republic, 
then  in  the  plenitude  of  its  power,  the  consequences  of  which 
were  so  disastrous  to  the  mercantile  and  maritime  interests  of 
the  Sultan's  dominions.  But  among  the  events  which 
troubled  the  brief  reign  of  this  emperor,  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  was  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  pretender  to  his 
throne. 

Sineis  Pasha  had  repeatedly  resisted  the  claims  of  Moham- 
mad  I.,  and  notwithstanding  his  rebellious  conduct,  had  been 
treated  with  remarkable  lenity,  and  placed  in  the  government 
of  Nicopolis ;  but  he  could  not  lay  aside  his  hatred  to  the  Sul- 
tan, and  resolved,  if  possible,  to  deprive  him  of  his  throne  by 
means  likely  to  prove  more  effective  than  any  merely  military 
movement.  Having  discovered  a  person  who  bore  a  striking 
likeness  to  Mustafa,  who,  as  just  mentioned,  had  fallen  in 
the  battle  with  Timour,  he  resolved  that  he  should  be  made 
to  personate  the  deceased  prince,  and  claim  the  empire,  as 
the  eldest  son  of  Bajazet;  and  the  false  Mustafa  had  the 
same  qualifications  for  the  enterprise  in  which  the  treacherous 
Sineis  engaged  bim,  as  Perkin  Warbeck  is  said  to  have 
pot  seed  for  personating  the  Duke  of  York,  and  claim- 
ing the  throne  of  Richard  III.  of  England.  He  was  not 
only  extremely  like  the  deceased  prince,  but  possessed  a  noble 
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air  and  captiyating  manners,  such  as  might  well  haye  beseemed 
a  prince  of  royal  lineage. 

Mohammad  no  sooner  was  made  aware  of  this  mtezpected 
danger,  than  he  hastened  to  cross  the  Hellespont  with  an 
army  of  60,000  men,  to  oppose  the  rebel  force,  and  speedily 
rendered  their  designs  abortive,  and  put  the  pretender  and 
his  supporter  Sineis  to  flight  The  defeat,  however,  which 
they  thus  sustained  was  not  sufficient  to  put  an  end  to  the 
pretensions  of  the  pseudo-MustafiEU  He  took  shelter  in  the 
dominions  of  Uie  Oreek  Emperor,  who  seems  to  have  been  fully 
persuaded  of  the  justice  of  his  claims,  and  to  have  believed 
him  to  be  the  veritable  heir  to  the  dominions  of  Bajazet. 
Mohammad  in  vain  demanded  that  he  should  be  delivered 
up  to  suffer  the  consequences  of  his  imposture,  but  the  utmost 
he  could  obtain  from  Uie  Oreek  Emperor  was  his  solemn  as- 
surance that  the  pretender  and  Sineis  should  be  strictly  con- 
fined to  the  island  of  Lemnos — an  arrangement  with  which 
Mohammad  was  under  the  necessity  of  assenting  to.  He  re- 
solved, however,  to  chastise  the  Waywode  of  Wallachia  for 
the  part  he  had  taken  in  aiding  the  schemes  of  Sineis  and  his 
protegee,  the  false  Mustafa,  and,  crossing  the  Danube  with 
an  army,  he  ravaged  the  country,  and  destroyed  several  of 
the  principal  towns,  demanding  at  last,  as  the  condition  of 
ceasing  his  work  of  slaughter,  an  increase  of  the  tribute  paid 
to  the  Ottoman  treasury.  In  the  midst  of  this  work  of  ven- 
geance, Mohammad  was  arrested  by  the  approach  of  deaths 
leaving  to  his  eldest  son  Amurath  an  extent  of  territory  by 
no  means  diminished  by  the  many  dangers  which  in  his  short 
reign  he  had  been  called  to  encounter. 

When  Mohammad  I.  perceived  that  death  was  at  hand,  he 
instantly  despatched  couriers  to  his  eldest  son  Amurath,  whom 
he  had  appointed  the  governor  of  Amasia,  to  summon  him  to 
his  presence,  but  he  expired  at  Hadrianople  before  the  prince's 
arrival,  a.d.  1422.  Aware,  however,  of  the  great  evils  conse- 
quent upon  a  competition  for  the  vacant  sovereignty,  the  dying 
monarch  had  adopted  all  the  means  which  experience  and  pru- 
dence could  employ,  to  secure  to  the  heir  apparent  a  peaceable 
accession  to  the  throne.  He  appointed  him  his  successor  by  his 
will,  and  enjoined  the  officers  of  state  carefully  to  conceal  his 
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deftth  tin  the  prince  shonld  aniye.  This  arrangement  was 
(aithibUy  adhered  to,  and  the  decease  of  Mohammad  having 
been  kept  a  profound  secret  for  six  weeks,  that  eyent  and  the 
accession  <^  Amurath  were  made  known  slmnltaneously  to 
the  kingdom. 

Amurath,  who  possessed  considerable  genius  and  sagacitj, 
oecapied  himself  in  the  first  instance  in  securing  his  posses- 
sion of  the  sovereignty.  The  false  prince  Mustafa  having 
cKaped  from  Ijemnos,  had  revived  his  attempt  to  excite  a  re- 
bellion against  the  Sultan's  authority,  and,  encouraged  by  the 
oonntenance  which  he  received  from  several  of  the  Greek 
priaoesi  had  contrived  to  raise  a  considerable  force,  which  he 
collected  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphorus,  whither  he 
was  followed  by  Amurath  with  a  large  army.  The  Sultan, 
however,  felt  little  confidence  in  the  force  with  which  he  was 
mboot  to  oppose  the  pretender  to  liis  throne,  for  a  large  por- 
tion of  it  was  justly  supix)sed  to  be  greatly  inferior  to  the  sol- 
diers who  followed  the  banner  of  Mustafa.  The  Sultan 
marched  from  Broussa  to  oppose  the  forces  of  the  rebels,  and 
the  two  armies  encamped  on  opiKMsite  sides  of  a  river,  being 
unable  to  come  to  close  quarters  in  consequence  of  the  only 
bridge  by  which  the  stream  could  be  crossed  having  been  de- 
stroyed by  Amurath 's  order ;  and  while  the  opposing  forces 
lay  within  sight  of  each  other,  the  danger  with  which  the  Sul- 
tan was  threatened  was  obviated  by  a  very  simple  expedient 

Since  the  time  that  Musa  had  been  put  to  death  by  his 
brother  Mohammad,  the  late  Sultan,  as  already  related,  up 
to  the  present  moment,  a  period  of  about  eight  years,  there 
had  been  confined  in  the  castle  of  Amasia  a  state  prisoner  of 
the  name  of  Alohammad  Bey,  sumamed  Michael  Ogli,  a  man 
<^  great  personal  influence,  and  well  known  by  the  Sultan  to 
be  much  revered  for  his  prudence  and  sagacity,  by  the 
principal  leaders  of  his  opponent's  army.  The  Sultan, 
fully  relying  on  the  |)owerfu]  influence  which  this  distin- 
guished man  could  exert,  gave  him  his  liberty,  and,  calling  him 
to  court,  received  liim  into  his  favour.  An  opportunity  was 
speedily  affonled,  which  proved  the  importance  of  such  a  coun- 
sellor at  so  critical  a  juncture.  As  the  forces  lay  encamped 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  river,  Michael  Ogli  resolved  to  cndea- 
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vour  to  avert  the  danger  of  a  battle  hj  the  art  of  persaaskm. 
Approaching  the  margin  of  the  river,  he  called  to  him  by 
name  several  of  hb  old  friends  and  fellow  soldiers,  who  held 
commands  in  Mustafa's  army,  and  they  immediately  ad- 
vanced on  the  opposite  side,  rejoicing  at  his  re-appearance,  and 
fully  disposed  to  hear  what  he  had  to  communicate.  Finding 
his  old  friends  prepared  to  listen  to  him,  Michael  Ogli  addressed 
them  on  the  subject  of  Mustafa's  claim  to  be  considered  the 
son  of  Bajazet,  and  so  greatly  was  he  trusted  and  admired, 
that  his  eloquence  proved  effectual.  Several  of  those  to  whom 
he  spoke,  convinced  of  the  accuracy  of  his  statements,  swam 
across  the  river,  and  joined  the  ranks  of  Amurath.  A  letter 
was  sent  soon  after  to  Mustafa,  apparently  in  the  utmost 
secrecy,  from  one  of  ihe  pashas  in  his  camp,  communicatiiig 
the  intelligence  that  the  army  of  Amurath  was  to  cross  the 
river  on  the  following  night,  and  that  Mustafa's  principal  ch- 
eers suspecting  that  his  claim  was  ill  founded,  intended  to  deliver 
him  up  into  the  hands  of  the  Sultan,  who  would  instantly  put 
him  to  death.  These  representations  were  completely  success- 
ful. Mustafa,  no  longer  able  to  trust  his  followers,  fled  from 
the  camp,  accompanied  by  only  ten  persons,  and  finding  hie 
way  to  the  coast,  crossed  the  Bosphorus,  and  took  refuge  in 
Gallipoli.  His  forces,  finding  themselves  deserted,  instantly 
laid  down  their  arms,  and  became  incorporated  with  the 
troops  of  Amuratli.  Thus  the  Sul tan  gained  an  easy  and  bloodr 
less  victory  over  his  rival,  whosoon  aflerwardsfell  into  his  hands, 
and  was  hanged  from  one  of  the  loftiest  towers  in  Hadrianople* 
The  support  which  the  counterfeit  prince  had  received 
from  the  Greek  Emperor  had  excited  the  indignation  of  the 
Sultan,  and  no  sooner  had  he  quelled  the  rebellion  by  the 
destruction  of  its  principal  instigator,  than  he  resolved  to 
wreak  his  vengeance  on  Constantinople.  He  accordingly  ap- 
pointed Michael  Ogli,  who  had  already  done  such  good  service 
in  his-  cause,  his  lieutenant-general  in  Europe,  and  de- 
spatched him  with  a  large  force  to  ravage  the  territory  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  im^xsrial  city,  whether  he  himself 
followed  with  his  JanizariesI  The  invading  force  was  numef 
rous  enough  to  fill  the  whole  space  along  the  western  walls 
of  the  city,  and  across  the  promontory  from  sea  to  sea.     All 
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the  attempts  of  Amurath  to  take  the  city  were  utterly  Tain, 
and  after  an  immense  Ion,  he  was  mider  the  necessity  of  rais- 
ing the  siege. 

The  Emperor  Mannel  had,  as  already  mentioned,  cast  the 
burden  <^  public  affaire  on  the  shouldere  of  John  PalnologuSi 
who  afterwards  became  his  snccessor ;  but  althongh  unable  to 
take  an  active  part  in  public  affairs,  he  still  continued  to 
direct,  in  a  great  measure,  the  affaire  of  goyemment.  On 
Amoimth's  retiring  from  the  siege  of  Constantinople,  Manuel 
endeavoored  to  procure  peace,  but  finding  his  entreaties 
in  Tain,  he  resorted  to  stratagem — the  universal  defence  of 
the  weak  against  the  strong — by  which  to  divert  his  power- 
fid  foe  from  continuing  his  attack  ou  the  city. 

The  late  Sultan  Mohammad  had  had  several  sons,  all  of 
whom,  however,  except  two,  had  died  in  early  life.  One  of 
these  now  occupied  the  throne,  and  the  other,  whose  name 
was  Mustafa,  was  only  thirteen  yeara  old.  It  occurred  to 
Manuel  the  Greek  Emperor  that  an  intrigue  by  which  this 
yomig  prince  should  be  brought  forward  as  a  candidate  for 
the  sovereignty  would  have  the  effect  of  procuring  him  some 
respite  from  the  perpetual  attacks  of  his  fierce  and  exasper- 
ated advereary.  The  expedient  was  perilous,  but  the  dan- 
ger which  it  was  intended  to  avert  was  highly  imminent,  and 
the  Greek  Emperor,  the  successor  of  those  illustrious  men  who 
once  ruled  the  destinies  of  the  world,  was  obliged  to  stoop  to 
a  mean  and  degrading  artifice,  which  would  have  been  spurned 
with  indignation  in  tlie  more  prosperous  days  of  the  empire, 
now  for  ever  past.  Manuel,  although  possessed  of  little  poli- 
tical power,  was  the  sovereign  of  a  city  by  far  the  wealthiest 
in  the  world.  Employing  the  pereuasive  influence  of  gold, 
therefore,  he  led  the  king  of  CJaramania  to  espouse  his  cause, 
and  set  up  the  unhappy  child  Mustafa  as  the  opponent  of 
his  fierce  and  powerful  brother.  The  young  prince  was  car- 
ried to  Nice,  and  that  important  city  declared  in  his  favour. 
Bot  this  attempt  to  excite  rebellion  signally  failed.  The 
totor  of  the  young  prince,  tempted  by  the  splendid  bribes 
held  out  to  him  by  Amurath,  delivered  up  his  charge,  who 
was  guiltless  of  any  intention  to  dethrone  his  brother^  and 
he  was  immediately  subjected  to  the  bow-string. 
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The  termination  of  these  disturbances  left  the  Snltan  at 
liberty  to  pursue  the  schemes  which  thcj  had  interrupted| 
and  to  which  he  was  now  stimulated  by  a  spirit  of  revenge. 
The  Greek  princes  of  Macedonia  had  greatly  fomented  the 
rebellion  which  had  caused  him  such  continued  trouble,  and 
he  resolved  to  inflict  upon  them  a  severe  chastisement  Col- 
lecting a  vast  army,  he  marched  through  Macedonia,  reducing 
every  Greek  fortress  and  city  in  his  way ;  and  at  last  laid 
siege  to  Thessalonica  (Saloniki),  then  under  the  protection  of 
the  Venetian  Republic.  The  utmost  efibrts  to  seize  upon  this 
important  city  seemed  to  be  to  little  purpose,  till,  to  adminis- 
ter an  additional  stimulus,  Amurath  declared  to  his  soldiers, 
that  if  they  should  succeed  in  their  attempts,  he  would  give 
up  the  whole  city  and  all  it  contained  to  be  plundered  by 
them.  This  encouragement  had  the  desired  effect ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  valiant  defence  of  the  citizens,  this  cele- 
brated city  fell  into  the  hands  of  Amurath.  The  subjugation 
of  the  whole  district  of  ^tolia  immediately  followed  the  cap- 
ture of  Thessalonica ;  and  many  of  the  Greek  princes,  terrified 
by  the  irresistible  forces  of  the  Ottoman  monarch,  became 
his  tributaries.  Thus  Greece,  once  the  chosen  land  of  the 
genius  of  liberty  and  valour,  became  prostrate  beneath  the 
feet  of  a  barbarous  despot ;  and  for  centuries  the  blighting 
influence  of  the  Mohammadan  rule  effaced  almost  every  shadow 
of  its  former  glory — so  that  no  more  melancholy  contrast  is 
afforded  by  the  history  of  nations  than  that  of  ancient  and 
modem  Greece. 

The  siege  of  Saloniki  is  referred  to  with  beautiful  sim- 
plicity by  Knolles  : — "  The  greedy  desire  of  this  rich  prey, 
wherein  every  common  souldier  promised  unto  himself  what- 
soever his  foolish  fancy  or  unbridled  affection  could  desirOi 
so  inflamed  the  minds  of  these  barlxarous  souldiers,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  Janizaries,  that,  giving  a  most  terrible  assault  to 
the  city,  they  by  force  enterd  the  same  and  won  it.  The 
Venetian  souldiers  fled  to  their  gallies,  lying  at  anchor  in  the 
haven,  and  so  got  to  sea ;  but  y^  infinite  miseries  which  y« 
poor  Christian  citizens  endured  in  the  fury  of  that  barbarous 
nation,  no  tongue  is  able  to  express  or  pen  describe.  Death 
was  less  pain  than  y*  ignominious  outrages  and  unspeakable 
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Tilkoies  which  many  good  CbriBtians  there  suffered,  heartily 
wishing  to  die,  and  could  not ;  and  yet  y^  furious  enemies' 
■word  deyoured  all  the  people  without  respect  of  age  or  8eZ| 
except  such  as  for  strength  of  body  or  comliness  of  person, 
were  reserved  for  painful  labour,  or  worse  ;  which  poor  souls 
were  afterwards  dispersed  into  most  miserable  servitude  and 
slavery  through  all  }>arts  of  y*  Turkish  kingdom.  The  in- 
finite riches  of  that  Oiunous  citie  became  a  spoil  unto  y*  bar- 
baions  souldiers ;  the  goodly  houses  were  left  desolate,  void 
of  inhabitants.  Thus  y«  beautiful  citie  of  Thessalonica, 
sometime  one  of  the  most  glorious  ornaments  of  Gnecia,  the 
lata  pleasant  dwelling-place  of  many  rich  Christians,  was  by 
the  tyrant  given  for  an  habitation  to  such  base  Turks  as  at 
their  pleasure  repaired  thither  to  seat  themselves,  and  so  is 
by  them  at  this  day  possessed.  This  calamitie  happened  to 
Thessalonica  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1432/'  Prior  to  this 
period^  a  treaty  had  been  entered  into  between  the  Moham- 
madan  king  of  Caramania  and  the  Hungarian  nation,  by 
which  they  bound  themselves  for  mutual  protection,  that 
whenever  Amurath  should  make  war  on  the  territories  of  the 
one,  the  other  should  instantly  divert  the  attention  of  the 
Ottoman  tyrant  by  declaring  war.  This  treaty  was  suspected 
by  Amurath  to  exist  before  he  became  really  assured  of  it, 
fiom  the  circumstance,  that  he  no  sooner  invaded  the  one  ter* 
ritory,  than  his  dominions  were  attacked  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion. He  resolved  therefore  to  terminate  so  troublesome  a 
confederacy  by  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  territories  of  Hungary, 
as  being  most  capable  of  subjecting  him  to  annoyance.  His 
first  step,  therefore,  was  to  enter  and  lay  waste  the  dominions 
of  George,  Prince  of  Servia,  his  own  father-in-law,  who,  he 
had  reason  to  suspect,  had  joined  in  the  treaty  now  referred 
to,  and  he  followed  up  the  devastation  thus  committed,  by 
cruelly  depriving  of  sight  the  two  young  princes  of  Servia, 
who  were  in  his  power,  and  were  brothers  of  his  wife.* 
The  condition  of  Hungary  at  this  moment  afforded  to  the 

*  Tbiii  mooftromi  crncltj  waa  far  from  ancomroon ;  and  there  were 
▼arioat  mndrn  in  which  it  waa  perpetrated.  On  this  occasion,  a  red-hot 
bnaa  baaln  was  enrplojcd,  which,  oeing  held  close  to  the  ejas,  completelj 
dasUoyed  them,  inmcUng  the  mott  terrible  agony. 
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Turkish  tyrant  a  favourable  opportunity  for  successful  inva- 
sion. Albert,  Duke  of  Austria,  had  married  the  only  daughter 
of  Sigismund,  and  had  succeeded  his  father-in-law  to  the 
throne  of  Hungary.  He  died,  however,  immediately  after- 
wards, leaving  the  royal  widow  about  to  produce  an  heir  to 
the  Hungarian  sceptre.  The  extreme  peril  to  which  Hungary 
was  continually  exposed,  from  the  inordinate  desire  of  domi- 
nion displayed  by  Amurath,  led  the  Hungarians  to  offer  the 
crown  to  Vladislaus,  King  of  Poland,  on  condition  of  his  mar- 
riage with  the  royal  widow.  To  this  arrangement  the  Queen 
herself  at  first  assented ;  but  having  changed  her  mind,  caused 
her  child,  now  three  months'  old,  whom  she  called  Ladislans, 
to  be  crowned.  The  King  of  Poland,  after  much  conmdera- 
tion,  having  agreed  to  the  proposals  made  him,  now  took  up 
arms  to  assert  the  right  he  had  to  tlieir  fulfilment ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  partizans  of  the  Queen  assembled  an  army 
to  defend  her. 

Hungary  was  thus  involved  in  civil  war,  while  exposed 
to  a  foreign  enemy  of  indomitable  energy  and  great  military 
skill  and  resources.  That  enemy  seized  the  favourable  mo- 
ment presented  by  intestine  discord  in  Hungary,  to  proceed 
with  an  immense  force  towards  its  frontiers ;  and  having 
marched  along  the  Danube,  he  laid  siege  to  Belgrade.  This 
city,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Save  with  the  DanubOi 
was  very  strongly  fortified,  not  only  by  its  natural  position, 
but  by  artificial  means  ;  and  its  possession  was  justly  regarded 
by  the  Sultan  as  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  success  of 
his  future  operations  against  the  Hungarian  dominions.  He 
accordingly  made  the  most  vigorous  attempts  to  take  it  by 
assault,  raising  mounds  and  towers  before  the  walls,  and 
sending  a  fleet  of  war  galleys  to  attack  tlie  fortifications  on 
the  river.  All  his  efforts  were  ineffectual.  The  city  was 
valiantly  defended  by  Uranus,  a  Florentine,  who  was  the 
governor ;  and  after  repeated  assaults,  which  were  bravely 
repulsed,  and  temptations  offered  to  the  defenders  of  the  dty 
to  induce  them  to  betray  their  tnist,  Amurath,  having  pro- 
tracted the  siege  in  the  hope  that  the  city,  despairing  of  help 
from  Vladislaus,  would  at  last  surrender,  had  to  suffer  the 
mortification,  after  an  immense  loss  of  life  among  his  troops, 
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to  be  forced  to  raise  the  siege  and  retire,  leaving  one  of  his 
genends  and  a  considerable  force  to  lay  waste  the  country  of 
Serria. 

MeanUme  Vladislaus,  the  newly  elected  King  of  Hongaryi 
had  not  neglected  the  defence  of  his  country  from  his  merci- 
hm  invader ;  but  finding  that  Amurath  had  carried  the  war 
into  Transylvania,  he  created  John  Huniades,  his  viceroy  in 
that  province,  and  despatched  him  to  meet  the  invaders  with 
a  considerable  force.  This  celebrated  person  was  one  of  the 
moat  remarkable  men  in  the  warlike  age  in  which  he  lived.  His 
great  military  genius  was  accompanied  by  equal  sagacity  and 
courage ;  and  he  was  endowed  with  personal  vigour  and  acti- 
vity SDch  as  enabled  him  to  give  full  effect  to  the  high  mental 
finalities  he  possessed.  '*  He  was,"  says  his  ancient  annalist, 
**  a  politique,  valiant,  fortunate,  and  famous  captain ;  his 
victories  so  great,  as  the  like  was  never  before  by  any  Chris- 
tian prince  obtained  against  the  Turks ;  so  that  bis  name  be- 
came unto  them  so  dreadful,  that  they  used  the  same  to  fear 
their  crying  children  withal." 

It  is  impossible  within  a  limited  space  to  describe  the 
many  splendid  achievements  of  this  great  general.  By  means 
of  a  aeries  of  successful  battles,  in  which  he  evinced  the  most 
•abtle  genius,  and  the  most  daring  courage,  Uuniades  com- 
pletely overthrew  the  Ottoman  army  in  Transylvania,  and 
drove  the  mirvivors  across  the  Danube. 

The  defeat  which  Amurath  thus  sustained  at  the  hands 
of  Hungary  was  foI1owe<l  by  new  losses  in  another  portion  of 
his  dominions,  to  which  it  is  now  requisite  to  refer. 

In  the  troo|)8  of  the  Sultan,  during  the  whole  campaign 
against  Hungary,  there  was  an  officer  of  high  rank  of  the  name  of 
George  Castriot,  or,  as  he  was  called  by  the  Turks,  Scanderbeg, 
t.  €.,  Prince  Alexander.  This  young  man  possessed  qualities 
of  mind  and  personal  endowments  which  placed  him  jterfectly 
on  a  level  with  his  great  opponent  Huniades.  He  was  a 
Prince  of  Epinis,  and  he  had  been  torn  from  his  conntry  in 
his  boyhood  by  the  remorseless  invader,  who  seized  his  patri- 
monial possessions  and  murdered  his  three  brothers.  He 
had  been  carried  as  a  hostage  to  Amurath's  court,  and  had 
the  good  fortune  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  Ottoman  Sultan, 
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whoy  finding  him  possessed  of  remarkable  abilities,  had  him 
carefully  instmcted  in  military  exercises,  and,  when  he  arriyed 
at  manhood,  appointed  him  a  governor  of  a  province  and  a 
general  in  his  army.  The  injury  which  his  beloved  country 
of  Epirus  had  sufiered  from  the  invasion  of  Amurath,  and  the 
miseries  inflicted  upon  his  own  particular  family,  had  made 
an  impression  upon  his  mind  which  no  kindness  from  Amu- 
rath could  efiace.  In  a  degenerate  age,  George  Gastriot  was 
a  worthy  representative  of  the  patriotic  heroes,  who,  in  classio 
ages,  trod  the  soil  of  Greece.  While  he  was  serving  as  a 
general  in  the  army  of  the  Sultan,  he  was  maturing  his  plans 
for  the  freedom  of  his  native  country ;  and  although  he  can- 
not be  justified  in  remaining  in  the  service  of  the  Sultan  with 
such  intentions,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  age  in  which 
he  lived  seemed  to  make  every  species  of  stratagem  lawful, 
and  his  love  for  his  country  rendered  Castriot  ready  to  justify 
himself  in  the  part  he  was  acting.  The  exploits  of  this  ex- 
traordinary hero  are  too  numerous  to  be  described.  The  suc- 
cesses of  his  opponent  Huniades  enabled  Scanderbeg  to  seise 
the  opportunity  which  he  had  long  pined  for.  Escaping  with 
a  few  trusty  followers  from  the  last  battle  fought  against  the 
Hungarians,  he  possessed  himself  of  the  person  of  the  secre- 
tary to  the  pasha,  who  had  held  the  chief  command,  and 
compelled  him  at  the  point  of  the  sword  to  write  letters  as 
if  fix)m  the  pasha,  his  master,  addressed  to  the  Governor  of 
Groia,  the  chief  city  of  Epirus,  in  which  his  father  had  reigned, 
and  whose  heir  he  himself  was,  requiring  the  governor  to  de- 
liver up  the  government  to  him.  He  then  put  the  unhappy 
secretary  to  death,  and  pushed  on  towards  Epirns,  while 
Amurath,  hearing  nothing  of  him,  presumed  he  was  numbered 
with  the  slain. 

Scanderbeg  having  arrived  at  Croia  and  exhibited  his 
letters,  was  at  once  permitted  to  assume  the  government  of  the 
city;  and  so  well  did  he  improve  the  advantage  thus  gained,  tliat 
in  an  incredibly  brief  space  of  time  he  reduced  every  fortress 
and  city  in  Epirus,  drove  the  Turks  from  the  country,  and, 
after  entering  Miicedonia,  and  ravaging  the  Turkish  terri- 
tories, completely  defeated  an  immense  force  sent  against 
him  by  Amurath.     The  losses  which  the  Sultan  had  thus 
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■aSBred  both  in  Hongarj  and  in  Epirus  filled  him  with  pro- 
found griei^  and  his  distress  was  greatly  aggravated  by  the 
accidental  death  of  Alladin,  his  eldest  son,  who  was  killed  by 
a  fall  from  his  horse  in  hunting.  Thus,  wearied  and  worn 
out  with  incessant  toils  and  troubles,  the  Sultan  resolved  to 
mbdicate,  and  having  made  peace  with  the  kings  of  Hungary 
and  Caramania,  he  quitted  the  Uirone  and  retired  to  Mag- 
nesia, to  assume  the  habit  of  a  dervish,  leaving  the  reins  of 
government  in  the  hands  of  his  son  Mohammad,  a  boy  of  fif- 
teen years  of  age,  whom  at  the  same  time  he  placed  under 
the  care  of  two  able  and  zealous  counsellors. 

Amnrath  soon  discovered  tliat  his  retirement  from  the 
duties  of  royalty  did  not  ensure  him  the  quiet  he  desired. 
The  recent  defeats  which  the  Ottoman  arms  had  sustained, 
the  retirement  from  public  life  of  the  Sultan,  and  the  acces- 
sion of  a  prince  totally  destitute  of  experience,  afforded  too 
favourable  an  apix)rtunity  to  Amurath's  enemies  easily  to  be 
neglected.  John  Palfeologus,  Emperor  of  Constantinople, 
united  with  many  other  princes,  both  Mohnmmadan  and 
Christian,  in  deploring  the  treaty  of  peace  which  had  been 
recently  entered  into  between  Amurath  and  the  King  of 
Hungary,  believing  that  an  opportunity  had  thus  been  lost  of 
materially  abridging,  if  not  of  wholly  shaking  off,  the  Otto- 
man autliority.  The  utmost  efforts  were  accordingly  made  to 
induce  Vladislaus  to  violate  the  treaty.  Vladislaus  bad 
sworn  upon  the  Holy  Evangelists  to  maintain  the  treaty  in- 
violate ;  but  tliis  difficulty  was  easily  overcome.  The  Bishop 
of  Rome  sent  a  legate  into  Hungary,  who,  in  contempt  of  all 
those  principles  of  truth  and  equity  which  Christianity  de- 
mands shall  be  observed  even  towards  an  enemy,  professed  to 
absolve  Vladislaus  and  all  who  had  united  with  him  from  the 
obligations  of  the  solemn  oath  which  had  been  taken. 

The  league  with  the  Sultan  being  thiui  at  an  end,  Scan- 
derbeg,  who  had  tiow  attained  a  large  measure  of  success, 
and  possessed  a  great  army,  was  induced  to  unite  his  forces 
with  those  of  Vladislaus;  and  Huniades  and  Scanderbeg 
found  themselves  about  to  fight  under  the  same  banner  and 
■gainst  their  comuion  enemy.  The  confederate  forces  now 
marched  onwards  from  Nicopolis  eastwards,  reducing  the  cities 
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and  fortresses  in  their  way^  and  pntting  their  Turkish  inha- 
bitants to  the  sword.  The  pashas,  now  perceiving  the  error 
which  Amurath  had  committed  in  retiring  from  public  life, 
and  leaving  the  government  in  the  hands  of  a  boy,  besought 
him  to  return  and  defend  hb  dominions.  The  Sultan  lost  no 
time  in  obeying  the  summons,  and,  in  a  very  brief  period, 
gathered  an  immense  army  in  Asia  Minor,  and  adroitly 
crossing  the  Bosphorus,  marched  towards  Varna,  a  city  on 
the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  where  the  army  of  his  adver- 
saries lay,  and  encami)ed  within  four  miles  from  their  posi- 
tion. It  is  unnecessary  minutely  to  describe  Uie  fatal  battle 
of  Varna.  The  army  of  the  Sultan  was  completely  victo- 
rious, notwithstanding  the  utmost  efforts  made  by  the  re- 
doubtable warriors  who  led  the  confederate  army.  Vladislaus 
was  slain,  and  an  immense  booty  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors.* 

After  the  battle  of  Varna,  a.d.  1444,  Amurath  once  more 
retired  to  Magnesia ;  but  whether  he  became  weary  of  a  life  so 
different  from  Uiat  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed,  or  was 
again  solicited  in  consequence  of  the  exigency  of  public  affairs 
to  return  to  public  life,  certain  it  is  that  he  quitted  his  retire- 
ment after  a  short  period,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  army,  and  invaded  the  territories  of  Scanderbeg.  The 
success,  however,  which  he  gained  over  that  able  warrior 
was  no  greater  than  his  own  generals  had  obtained.  Having 
made  his  way  to  Croia,  the  (jhief  city  of  Scanderbeg's  do- 
minions, he  in  vain  endeavoured  to  take  it  by  assault.  The 
disappointment  to  which  he  was  thus  subjected  deeply  affected 
him,  and  his  disappointment  was  aggravated  by  finding  that 
Scanderbeg,  to  whom  he  had  offered  peace,  rejected  his  offer 
with  scorn,  and  defied  his  power.  Harassed  by  repeated 
discomfitures,  and  perhaps  not  a  little  by  the  increasing  in- 
firmities of  old  age,  Amurath  was  seized  with  a  mortal 
sickness,  in  the  course  of  which  he  bitterly  complained  that, 

•  It  IB  said  tlmt  during  tlio  battle,  Aniurnth  perceiving  the  cruci- 
fixes which  were  displnvcd  on  the  ennignR  of  the  Christian  army,  drew 
forth  from  his  bosom  the  treaty  which  the  Christian  princes  had  so  in- 
famouslj  violated,  and  looking  up  to  heaven,  uttered  a  prayer  addressed 
to  Jesus  Christ,  that  the  perjury  committed  in  his  name  might  be  riiitad 
upon  the  riolatom  of  the  league. 
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after  all  hit  tuoceflses  in  life,  he  should  perish  at  the  siege  of  an 
obacore  town  in  Epims,  and  in  the  sight  of  a  contemptible 
enemy.  Feeling  assured  that  he  was  dying,  he  sent  for  his 
■DO  Mohammad,  and  addressed  him  with  faltering  accents — 
bitterly  complaining  that  by  basely'ending  his  days  under 
the  walls  of  Croia,  he  should  become  a  bye- word  to  posterity, 
aod  among  other  sage  counsels  warning  him  never  to  despise 
even  the  weakest  of  his  enemies.  This  celebrated  king  soon 
after  died  a.d.  1450,  and  Mohammad,  who  had  greatly  profited 
during  the  period  which  had  elapsed  since  his  accession  to 
power,  succeeded  to  the  throne. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

1450- 1453. 

Aocession  of  Mohammad  II. — Public  expectations — His  character — 
Murders  his  brothers — His  projects  of  reform — Resolves  to  seise 
on  Constantinople — His  preparations — Fortress  on  the  Bosphorus — 
Alarm  of  the  Greek  Emperor — Preparation  for  the  siege  of  Con- 
stantinople— The  state  of  the  citj  as  to  defence — Description  of 
Constantinople — ^The  siege — Its  progress  and  incidents — Fleet  of 
the  Ottomans  carried  across  the  land  to  the  inner  harbour — Assault 
The  citj  taken. 

THE  death  of  Amurath  II.  filled  Christendom  with  joy,  and 
•■■  the  Greeks  and  other  Christians,  whose  territories  were 
bounded  by  the  tyrant's  kingdom,  entertained  a  sanguine 
expectation  that  under  the  rule  of  Mohammad,  the  new  soye- 
reign,  they  should  escape  the  manifold  evils  and  sufferings  to 
which  they  had  been  continually  exposed.  They  even  pre- 
sumed that  he  would  himself  embrace  Christianity,  having 
been  instructed  in  the  Christian  faith  by  his  mother,  the 
daughter,  as  already  observed,  of  a  prince  of  Servia.  Never 
were  expectations  more  fallacious.  Mohammad  was  a  sworn 
foe  of  Christianity ;  and  although  he  made  a  show  of  embrac- 
ing Islamism,  he  was  a  thorough  infidel.  He  possessed  very 
considerable  intellectual  qualities  and  acquirements,  it  is  true ; 
he  was  courageous,  acute,  energetic,  careful  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice ;  a  great  patron  of  the  fine  arts  and  learned 
men ;  and  himself  an  excellent  scholar,  intimately  conver- 
sant with  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  as  well  as  the 
Arabic,  Persian,  and  Chaldee ;  but  all  his  good  parts  were 
obscured  by  monstrous  vices.  He  was  ambitious  beyond 
measure,  crafty  and  perfidious,  cruel  and  sanguinary.  His 
affectioii  could  not  be  trusted,  his  slightest  displeasure  was 
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&UL  Nmtere  intended  him  to  be  a  lemonekaB  tjnni  Bhe 
fiiMHed  her  intention. 

Almost  his  fiisi  ict  on  soooeeding  his  fiUher  wss  the 
atrodoos  marder  of  his  two  brothers — a  crime  which,  ss  we 
kave  sliesdy  stated,  stains  the  annals  <^  several  of  his  prede- 
cessors. One  of  these,  an  infant  of  eighteen  months  old,  he 
had  brought  bj  its  norse  into  his  presence,  and  was  aboai  to 
strangle  it  with  his  own  hands,  when  Moses,  one  of  his 
pashss,  begged  he  would  not  imbrue  his  hands  in  his  brother's 
blood,  but  allow  him  to  put  the  child  to  death,  which  he 
isBBMdiatelj  did  by  pouring  water  into  its  mouth.* 

Immediately  aher  his  accession,  Mohammad  directed  his 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  laws,  in  which  he  aflfected  such 
changes  and  improvements  as  seemed  to  him  suitable,  and 
having  terminated  the  Caramanian  war  by  completely  subju- 
gating that  country,  he  found  himself  in  a  condition  to  give 
his  nndivided  attention  to  an  object  which  had  long  been  kept 
in  view  by  his  predecessors,  and  which  ho  resolved  by  every 
BMans  within  his  reach  to  effect — the  reduction  of  Constan- 
tinople. His  eagerness  to  acoomplish  this  purpose  was  con- 
sfaierably  increased  by  the  imprmience  of  the  Greeks  them- 
selves. 

Mohsmmad's  first  step  towards  the  accomplishment  of  his 
design  was  not  long  delayed.  On  returning  from  Caramania, 
and  crossing  the  Bosphorus,  having  found  himself  incommoded 
by  the  Christian  fleet,  which  occupied  the  southern  entrance 
to  the  Hellespont,  he  resolved  to  erect  a  fortress,  the  posses- 
sion of  which  would  give  him  the  command  of  that  strait. 
At  the  narrowest  portion  of  it,  on  the  Asiatic  side,  stood  a 
fortress  which  had  been  erected  by  his  grandfather,  and  oppo- 

*  Hiii  child  was  the  iUaght«r  of  the  prince  of  Sinopc,  whom  Amu- 
rath  Ind  espoQied.  The  atihsppy  mother  learning  the  death  of  her  child, 
mmte  iato  the  presence  of  the  joung  tjrani  and  reviled  liim  to  his  face. 
He  endeaTOOfed  to  a|i|)case  her  bjr  assuring  lier  it  was  for  the  good  of 
the  state,  declaring  that  he  would  grant  any  request  she  made.  She 
mArnd  to  be  revenged  cm  the  pasha  Moses,  who  was  at  onco  delivered  into 
her  Dower  bound.  Furious  at  the  destruction  of  her  infant,  she  seized  a 
kaile,  and,  having  the  pasha  stripped,  cut  an  orifice  in  his  right  side,  and 
took  oat  his  Kver  niece  hy  jiiece,  and  threw  it  to  the  dogs,  while  the  mi- 
serable sufferer  called  in  vain  oo  his  cruel  master  to  save  him. — KnoUW 
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site  to  it,  on  the  European  shore,  he  now  gave  orders  for  an- 
other to  be  immediately  built.  For  this  purpose,  early  in 
the  spring,  a  thousand  artificers  from  Europe  and  Asia  were 
assembled  together  at  Asomaton,  oji  the  shore  of  the  Bos- 
phorus,  and  at  about  five  miles  distance  from  the  imperial 
city,  and  employed,  with  an  activity  which  the  power  of  the 
Sultan  could  readily  ensure,  in  forming  into  a  fortress  the 
materials  which  had  been  supplied  to  them  from  every  available 
quarter.  The  quarries  of  Anatolia  yielded  the  stones  for  the 
edifice,  and  the  forests  of  Nicomedia  the  timber.  The  arti- 
ficers themselves  had  each  the  aid  of  two  labourers,  so  that, 
as  3000  persons,  besides  those  occupied  in  conveying  the  mate- 
rials, were  employed  on  the  building,  and  each  workman  had 
a  task  allotted  him  to  be  completed  every  day,  the  fortress 
was  rapidly  completed.  It  was  of  a  triangular  form,  having 
a  tower  at  each  angle,  two  of  which,  with  the  base  of  the  tri- 
angle, commanded  the  shore.  It  was  of  prodigious  strength. 
The  thickness  of  the  walls  was.  twenty-two  feet,  and  that  of 
the  towers  by  which  they  were  flanked,  thirty,  and  the  roof 
was  covered  with  a  solid  platform  of  lead.  The  Sultan  him- 
self inspected,  and  by  his  continual  presence  hastened  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work,  and  the  interest  which  he  thus  evinced 
stimulated  all  his  officers  to  the  utmost  degree. 

The  completion  of  ihls  formidable  stronghold  made  the 
Sultan  absolute  master  of  the  Bosphorus.  The  Greek  em- 
peror instantly  perceived  the  imminent  peril  in  which  his 
city  must  now  be  placed.  He  had  sought  by  entreaty,  by 
flattery,  and  by  gifts,  to  interrupt  a  work  which  he  had  no 
power  to  oppose.  But  his  efforts  had  been  vain.  The  Greek 
ambassadors  had  represented  to  the  Sultan  that  his  grand- 
father had  required  the  permission  of  the  Emperor  Manuel 
before  building  a  fortress  on  his  own  territories,  and  that  the 
castle  now  to  be  erected  would  only  lead  to  the  violation  of 
national  treaties,  interrupt  the  trade  of  the  Euxine,  and  en- 
danger the  subsistence  of  Constantinople.  These  represen- 
tations had  produced  no  effect.  The  Greek  Emperor  was  too 
feeble  to  influence  the  determinations  of  the  Sultan,  and  the 
Sultan  too  eager  in  his  desire  to  possess  the  imperial  city,  to 
listen  to  the  persuasions  of  those  whom  he  felt  able  to  expel 
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firooi  it  by  force.  The  intentioDs  of  the  Siiltan  soon  became 
too  obTums  to  be  mistakeiiy  and  the  emperor  perceived  that 
the  long  deferred  hour  was  approaching  which  Bhoald  behold 
the  extinction  of  all  that  now  remained  of  the  once  mighty 
empire  of  the  Cassars. 

When  the  castle  was  finished,  Mohammad  stationed  in 
it  a  garrison  of  400  Janizaries,  with  orders  to  levy  a  tribute 
from  every  ship  which  should  navigate  the  strait  within  reach 
of  their  guns.  A  Venetian  vessel  refusing  to  obey  the  new 
regulations,  was  sunk  with  a  single  ball  from  an  enormous 
piece  of  ordnance  which  threw  a  stone  bullet  of  a  foot  and  a 
hftlf  in  diameter.  1'he  crew  took  to  the  boat,  but  were  cap- 
tnred  by  the  Janizaries ;  the  captain  was  impaled,  his  com- 
panions beheaded,  and  their  bodies  exposed  to  the  wild  beasts. 
By  such  procecilings,  as  well  as  direct  acts  of  hostility, 
Mohammad  indicated  his  intentions,  but  as  winter  now 
approached,  any  active  measures  against  the  imperial  city 
were  postponed  till  the  ensuing  8))ring. 

The  winter  was  passed  by  Mohammad  in  preparations 
lor  the  siege,  and  by  Constantine  in  adding  to  his  means  of 
defence.  A  Hungarian  engineer  possessed  of  great  skill  in 
the  construction  of  cannon,  and  who  had  been  employed  by 
the  Greek  Emperor,  offered  his  services  to  the  Sultan,  dis- 
satisfied with  the  remuneration  he  had  previously  received. 
This  person  was  occupied  during  the  whole  winter  in  the 
fabrication  of  enormous  cannon,  for  which  he  was  munificently 
rewarded  by  his  new  euiploycrs.  One  of  the  pieces  of  ord- 
nance was  a  brass  gim  of  almost  incredible  magnitude.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  capable  of  projecting  a  ball  of  six  hun- 
dred pounds  weight,  and  to  have  had  a  bore  of  twelve  palms. 
While  his  engineers  were  employed  in  completing  the  requi- 
site machinery,  the  Sultan  himself  was  occupied  day  and 
night  in  arranging  his  mode  of  attack.  He  had  plans  of  the 
fortifications  carefully  delineated,  and  he  was  ctmtinually  em- 
ployed in  considering  with  his  engineers  and  ministers  against 
what  part  of  the  walls  ho  should  direct  his  batteries,  where 
he  should  sink  the  mines,  and  where  he  should  erect  the 
scaling  ladders. 

The  Qreek  Emperor,  on  the  other  hand,  was  no  less  occu- 
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pied,  although  his  resources  were  comparatively  limited.  He 
strengthened  the  fortifications  wherever  it  was  possible,  lidd 
in  all  the  ammunition  he  could  obtain,  and  all  the  supplies 
of  com  and  other  necessaries  which  came  within  his  reach. 
Across  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  a  strong  chain  was  extended, 
supported  at  intervals  by  Greek  and  Italian  ships  well  armed, 
and  within  the  chain  were  placed  the  Greek  navy,  consisting 
chiefly  of  seven  large  ships,  and  three  galleys  of  the  Genoese, 
and  several  galliots  from  Crete,  Venice,  and  the  Island  of 
Chios.  Every  effort  was  made  to  increase  and  render  ef- 
ficient the  garrison  of  the  city.  In  this  latter  object,  how- 
ever, the  Greek  Emperor  was  far  from  successful.  On  in- 
quiring through  the  streets  and  dwelling-houses  how  many 
were  able  and  willing  to  bear  arms,  Constantine  had  the 
mortification  to  discover  that,  from  a  population  of  more  than 
100,000,  the  number  of  those  ready  to  defend  the  city 
amounted  only  to  4970  Romans ;  and  although  to  this  body 
were  added  2000  strangers  under  the  command  of  John 
Justiniani,  a  noble  Genoese,  so  small  a  force  was  insufiicient 
to  protect  the  city  wall  on  the  land  side,  the  extent  of  which 
was  about  four  miles,  and  miserably  inadequate  when  diffused 
along  all  the  ramparts,  extending  as  they  did  to  a  circumference 
of  at  least  thirteen  miles.  The  supineness  of  the  citizens 
was  equalled  by  the  apathy  of  those  nations  at  a  distance  to 
whom  the  Emperor  Constantine  had  applied.  The  former 
could  not  be  pi'evailed  upon  to  contribute  their  aid  or  their 
funds  in  the  defence  of  their  city.  They  were  divided  into 
parties  on  subjects  of  a  theological  kind,  and  could  not  act 
in  concert  even  in  the  midst  of  a  common  danger.  The  former 
were  too  much  concerned  with  perils  and  intrigues  of  their  own 
to  listen  in  time  to  the  complaints  of  Constantine,  and  thus  the 
winter  passed  away,  and  the  eventful  year  arrived  which  was 
pregnant  with  the  fate  of  the  last  inheritor  of  the  imperial 
name  of  Caesar. 

The  city  of  Constantinople  was  a  prize  worthy  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  Ottoman  Sultan.  The  extraordinary  richness  and 
beauty  of  the  scenery  by  which  it  was  surrounded — the  ex- 
treme convenience  of  its  harbour — the  vast  importance  of  its 
position  in  a  political  and  commercial  point  of  view,  and  the 
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beantj  of  the  city  itself^  filled  as  it  was  with  "  bnildings  so 
stalelj  and  sumptaous,"  to  use  the  language  of  a  quaint  old 
aaihor,  ^'  that  unto  the  strange  beholders  it  seemed  a  dwelling- 
plaoe  for  heayenlj  wights,  ratlier  than  for  earthly  men" — 
these  were  adyantages  too  well  calculated  to  excite  the 
oQpidity  and  awaken  the  ayarice  of  a  sovereign  far  less  for- 
midable and  less  ambiUons  than  Mohammad.  Indeed,  the 
situation  of  Constantinople,  in  the  very  heart  of  his  dominions, 
would  haye  pointed  it  out  to  the  Sultan  as  in  every  way 
fitted  to  become  the  seat  of  the  government  of  his  vast  em- 
pire, had  other  considerations  been  wanting  to  lead  him  to 
the  same  conclusion. 

Constantinople  is  situated  upon  a  promontory,  on  the 
Eon^iean  side  of  the  south  entrance  to  the  strait  which 
unites  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  The  pro- 
montory was  called  by  Pliny  Chrysoceros,  or  Golden  Horn, 
perhaps  from  some  fanciful  resemblance  it  seemed  to  bear  to  the 
Comiicopie  of  Amalthea.  The  figure  of  the  city  corresponds 
with  that  of  the  site  it  occupies ;  which  is  of  the  form  of  a  trun- 
cated cone,  the  base  of  which,  about  four  miles  in  extent,  is 
toward  Uie  land ;  while  its  apex  is  washed  by  the  waters  of 
the  strait,  its  southern  side  by  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  its 
norUiem  boundary  by  the  harboiu*.  The  circumference  of 
the  city  is  about  thirteen  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth,  from 
north  to  south,  about  four.  It  was  defended  on  all  sides  by 
ramparts  of  immense  strength,  the  masonry  consisting  of 
■tones  of  enormous  magnitude.  On  the  western  side  next 
the  land  the  fortifications  consisted  of  a  triple  row  of  walls, 
of  which  Uie  inner  one  overlooked  the  other  two;  beyond 
which  a  fosse  a  hundred  feet  in  depth,  and  200  broad,  ren- 
dered access  to  the  walls  extremely  difficult.  The  ramparts 
sorrounding  those  parts  of  the  city  which  were  washed  by  the 
sea  and  the  waters  of  the  harbour,  were  neither  so  lofty  nor 
so  strong  as  those  towards  the  land ;  but,  in  the  imperfect 
condition  of  military  tactics  then  prevailing,  they  were  deemed 
impregnable. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1453  that  Mohammad  II.  began 
the  memorable  siege  of  the  imperial  city.  Every  preceding 
step  taken  by  the  Sultan  rendered  the  condition  of  the  place 
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more  hopeless,  and  its  final  doom  more  inevitable.  Early  in 
the  year  the  Turkish  forces  seized  upon  all  the  towns  and 
villages  remaining  to  the  Greek  Emperor  around  the  city. 
The  fortresses  and  cities  on  the  Black  Sea  were  induced  to 
surrender  to  the  Ottoman  power,  or  were  taken  by  storm ; 
and  every  succeeding  conquest  seemed  the  sad  and  melancholy 
presage  of  th^  approaching  fate  of  the  capital  itself.  It  is 
.  impossible  not  to  admire  the  courage  and  heroism  which  the 
last  of  the  Boman  Emperors  exhibited  under  circumstances 
so  painful  and  so  humiliating.  Gonstantine  had  the  misfor- 
tune, not  only  to  behold  his  formidable,  and  hitherto  victorious 
foe  approaching,  but  to  be  aware  of  the  very  small  force  he 
could  oppose  to  him,  and  to  endure  the  mortification  of  dis- 
covering that  among  a  large  population  the  fire  of  Roman 
patriotism  was  extinguished,  save  in  the  breasts  of  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  the  citizens ;  that  more  than  a  third  of 
the  army  on  which  he  relied  for  defence  were  strangers ; 
and,  like  those  vermin  which  are  said  to  migrate  from  a 
house  about  to  fall,  or  a  vessel  about  to  perish,  many  of  the 
nobility,  and  cniwds  of  the  people  were  seeking  their  safety 
in  flight,  without  the  slightest  efibrt  to  raise  an  arm  in  his 
defence. 

On  the  6th  of  April  the  Ottoman  army  invested  the  city. 
Some  authors  make  their  number  to  be  400,000;  but  the 
most  authentic  accoimt^  that  of  Phranza,  the  faithful  secre- 
tary of  the  Greek  Emperor,  states  it  at  258,000,  itself  a  vast 
and  irresistible  force,  which  completely  filled  the  whole  space 
between  the  Propontis  and  the  harbour.  On  tlie  sea  sur- 
rounding the  city  on  the  south  and  east,  as  far  as  the  chain 
which  closed  against  them  the  entrance  to  the  harbour,  there 
was  a  naval  force  of  320  vessels,  which,  altliough  only 
eighteen  could  be  considered  as  war-galleys,  were  all  filled 
with  men,  provisions,  and  warlike  stores.  Mohammad  resolved 
to  direct  bis  attack  against  the  fortifications  on  the  west  or 
landward  side  of  the  capital,  having  previously  arranged  with 
the  greatest  care  the  plan  of  the  siege,  erected  batteries  on 
artificial  mounds  and  natural  eminences,  equal  in  height  with 
the  fortifications,  which  he  filled  with  cannon,  many  of  them 
of  great  magnitude,  and  one  of  which,  already  referred  to,  was 
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dfmwn  from  the  foundry  at  Hadrianople  bj  fifty  yoke  of  oxen. 
The  practice  of  gunnery  was  little  understood,  and  the  newly 
iDTented  powder,  the  discoTery  of  which  has  added  so  vastly 
to  the  means  of  destruction  possessed  by  modem  armies,  was 
employed  in  projecting  balls  of  stone  instead  of  metal,  and 
had  not  yet  superseded  the  engines  employed  of  old  by  the 
annies  of  Itomc.  The  ancient  catapult  and  the  modem 
cannon,  the  old  battering-ram  and  the  new  bullet,  were  em- 
ployed against  the  same  ramparts.  Wooden  towers .  high 
enoagh  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  walls,  and  covered  with 
hides,  were  made  to  advance  to  the  attack  on, rollers,  while 
the  soldiers  whom  they  contained  poured  forth  incessant  volleys 
of  arrows  and  shot  against  the  defenders.  In  the  earlier 
part  of  the  conflict,  the  cannon  of  the  Sultan  made  little 
impression,  while  the  besieged  dealt  destruction  on  every 
hand,  amid  the  densely  crowded  masses  of  their  foes.  It  was 
not  long,  however,  before  considerable  impression  was  made 
Qpon  the  fortifications ;  while  the  besiegers  employed  their 
most  determined  efforts  to  form  level  passages  to  the  walls. 
Tranks  of  trees,  rubbish,  fascines,  were  heaped  up  during  the 
day,  but  the  night  which  succeeded  saw  them  destroyed  or 
removed  by  the  unwearied  eflbrts  of  the  gallant  band  who 
defended  the  walls,  and  to  the  amazement  and  chagrin  of 
the  invading  force  and  their  relentless  leader.  The  Greek 
Emperor,  however,  and  his  devoted  soldiers,  bad  great  disad- 
vantages to  contend  with.  Their  ammunition  was  scanty, 
and  they  were  afraid  to  discharge  from  the  walls  the  larger 
cannons  which  they  posseased,  lest  the  fabric,  already  weak- 
ened by  the  hand  of  time,  should  be  destroyed  by  the  shock. 
While  the  conflict  thus  unremittingly  proceeded,  an  inci- 
dent occurred  which  is  described  by  an  eloquent  historian  in 
the  following  terms  : — "  The  generosity  of  the  Christian 
princes  was  cold  and  tardy  ;  but  in  the  first  apprehension  of 
a  siege,  Constantiue  had  negociated,  in  the  isles  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, the  Morea,  and  Sicily,  the  most  indispensable  supplies. 
As  early  as  the  beginning  of  April,  five  ships,  equipped  for 
merchandise  and  war,  would  have  sailed  from  the  harbour  of 
Chios  had  not  the  wind  blown  obstinately  from  the  north. 
One  of  these  ships  bore  the  imperial  flag ;  the  remaining  four 
belonged  to  the  Qenoese,  and  they  were  laden  with  wheat 
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and  barley ;  with  wine,  oil,  and  vegetables ;  and,  above  all, 
with  soldiers  and  mariners  for  the  service  of  the  capital. 
After  a  tedious  delay,  a  gentle  breeze,  and,  on  the  second  day, 
a  strong  gale  from  the  south,  carried  them  through  the  Helles- 
pont and  the  Propontis ;  but  the  city  was  already  invested 
by  sea  and  land,  and  the  Turkish  fleet,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Bosphorus,  was  stretched  from  shore  to  shore  in  the  form  of 
a  crescent,  to  intercept,  or  at  least  to  repel  these  bold  auxili- 
aries. The  reader  who  has  present  to  his  mind  the  geogra- 
phical picture  of  Constantinople  will  conceive  and  admire  the 
greatness  of  the  spectacle.  The  five  ChriBtian  ships  con- 
tinued to  advance  with  joyful  shouts,  and  a  full  press  both  of 
sails  and  oars,  against  a  hostile  fleet  of  three  hundred  ves- 
sels ;  and  the  rampart,  the  camp,  the  coasts  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  were  lined  with  innumerable  spectators,  who  anxiously 
awaited  the  event  of  this  momentous  succour.  At  the  first 
view  that  event  could  not  appear  doubtful ;  the  superiority  of 
the  Muslims  was  beyond  all  measure  or  account,  and,  in  a 
calm,  their  numbers  and  valour  must  inevitably  have  prevailed. 
But  their  hasty  and  imperfect  navy  had  been  created,  not  by 
the  genius  of  the  people,  but  by  the  will  of  the  Sultan.  In 
the  height  of  their  prosperity  the  Turks  have  acknowledged 
that  if  Gkxi  had  given  them  the  earth,  he  had  left  the  sea  to 
the  infidels ;  and  a  series  of  defeats — a  rapid  progress  of  de- 
cay— has  established  the  truth  of  their  modest  confession. 
Except  eighteen  galleys  of  some  force,  the  rest  of  their  fleet 
consisted  of  open  boats,  rudely  constructed  and  awkwardly 
managed,  crowded  with  troops,  and  destitute  of  cannon  ;  and 
since  courage  arises,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  strength,  the  bravest  of  the  Janizaries  might  tremble 
on  a  new  element.  In  the  Christian  squadron,  five  stout  and 
lofity  ships  were  guided  by  skilful  pilots,  and  manned  with 
the  veterans  of  Italy  and  Greece,  long  practised  in  the  arts 
and  perils  of  the  sea.  Their  weight  was  directed  to  sink 
or  scatter  the  weak  obstacles  that  impeded  their  passage 
— their  artillery  swept  the  waters — their  liquid  fire  was 
poured  on  the  heads  of  their  adversaries,  who,  with  the 
design  of  boarding,  presumed  to  approach  them ;  and  the  winds 
and  waves  are  always  on  the  side  of  the  ablest  navigators. 
In  this  conflict  the  imperial  vessel,  which  had  been  almost 
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oTerpowered,  was  rescued  bj  the  Genoese ;  but  the  Turks, 
in  a  distant  and  closer  attack,  were  twice  repulsed  with  oon- 
aderable  loss.  Mahomet  himself  sat  on  horseback  on  the 
beach,  to  encourage  their  valour  by  hi^  yoice  and  presence, 
bj  the  promise  of  reward  and  by  fear  more  potent  than  the 
Csar  of  an  enemy.  The  passions  of  his  soul,  and  even  the 
gestures  of  bis  body,  seemed  to  imitate  the  actions  of  the 
combatants ;  and,  as  if  he  had  been  lord  of  nature,  he  spurred 
his  horse  with  a  fearless  and  impotent  effort  into  the  sea.  His 
load  reproaches  and  the  clamours  of  the  camp  urged  the  Ot- 
tomans to  a  third  attack,  more  fatal  and  bloody  than  the  two 
former ;  and  I  must  repeat,  though  I  cannot  credit,  the  evi- 
dence of  Phransa,  who  affirms  from  their  own  mouths  that 
thej  lost  about  12,000  men  in  the  slaughter  of  the  day. 
They  fled  in  disorder  to  the  shores  of  Europe  and  Asia; 
while  the  Christian  squadron,  triumphant  and  unhurt,  steered 
along  the  Bosphorus,  and  securely  anchored  within  the  chain 
of  the  harbour.  In  the  confidence  of  victory,  they  boasted 
that  the  whole  Turkish  power  must  have  yielded  to  their 
anns ;  but  the  admiral  or  captain  bashan  found  some  consola- 
tion for  a  painful  wound  in  his  eye,  by  representing  that 
accident  as  the  cause  of  his  defeat  Baltha  Ogli  was  a  rene- 
gade of  the  race  of  the  Bulgarian  princes ;  his  military  cha- 
racter was  tainted  with  the  unpopular  vice  of  avarice ;  and 
onder  the  des|X)ti8m  of  the  prince  or  people,  misfortune  is 
a  sufficient  evidence  of  guilt.  His  rank  and  services  were 
annihilated  by  the  diR|>lea8ure  of  Mahomet  In  the  royal  pre- 
sence the  captain  bashan  was  extended  on  the  ground  by 
fonr  slaves,  and  received  one  hundred  strokes  with  a  golden 
rod ;  his  death  had  been  pronounced,  and  he  adored  the  cle- 
mency of  the  8ultan,  who  was  satisfied  with  the  milder 
punishment  of  confiscation  and  exile.  The  introduction  of 
this  supply  revived  the  hopes  of  the  Greeks,  and  accused  the 
SQpineness  of  their  western  allies.  Amidst  the  deserts  of  Ana- 
tolia and  the  rocks  of  Palestine,  the  millions  of  the  cnisades 
had  buried  themselves  in  a  voluntary  and  inevitable  grave ; 
but  the  situation  of  the  imperial  city  was  strong  against  her 
enemies  and  accessible  to  her  friends,  and  a  rational  and  mo- 
derate armament  of  the  maritime  states  might  have  saved 
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the  relics  of  the  Roman  name,  and  maintained  a  Christian 
fortress  in  the  heart  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  Yet  this  was 
tbe  sole  and  feeble  attempt  for  the  deliverance  of  Constanti- 
nople. The  more  distant  powers  were  insensible  of  its  danger ; 
and  the  ambassador  of  Hungary,  or  at  least  of  Huniades,  re- 
sided in  the  Turkish  camp,  to  remove  the  fears  and  to  direct 
the  operations  of  the  Sultan.''* 

After  the  utmost  efforts,  Mohammad  began  to  perceive 
that  the  reduction  of  the  city  seemed  to  be  hopeless,  unless 
an  attack  could  be  made  upon  the  walls  from  the  harbour; 
but  it  was  impossible  for  the  Ottoman  fleet  to  penetrate 
within  the  chain  by  which  the  entrance  was  closed,  or  to 
cope  with  the  largo  shii)s  stationed  at  that  i)oint  A  device 
to  effect  this  object  now  either  occurred  to  the  fertile  mind 
of  the  Sultan,  or,  as  is  stated  by  Knolles,  was  suggested  to 
him  by  .some  of  his  engineers,  and  he  resolved  to  transport 
a  number  of  vessels  across  the  promontory  opposite  Constan- 
tinople, on  which  was  built  the  suburb  of  Galata,  and  to 
launch  them  on  the  waters  of  inner  harbour.  This  bold 
manoeuvre  was  no  sooner  conceived  than  carried  into  exe- 
cution. The  ground  behind  Galata  was  overlaid  with 
smooth  planks,  rendered  slippery  by  the  ap{>lication  of  grease, 
and  along  these,  by  the  united  force  of  thousands,  aided  by 
ropes,  pulleys,  and  rollers,  eighty  galleys  of  a  light  draught 
were  hauled  out  of  the  water  of  the  strait^  and  in  the  course 
of  one  night  launched  far  within  the  harbour  out  of  the 
reach  of  those  ships  whose  larger  dimensions  prevented  them 
from  proceeding  into  the  shallow  water  in  which  they  floated.-|- 
The  Sultan  having  thus  gained  the  command  of  the  harbour, 
redoubled  his  exertions.  While  his  engineera  sunk  mines 
under  the  walls  on  the  laud  side  of  the  city,  he  constructed 
in  the  up()er  harbour  a  bridge  or  mole,  on  which  he  placed 
his  batteries  of  cannon,  and  by  which  the  besiegers  were 
enabled  to  approach  close  to  the  fortifications. 

•  Giblwii. 
j-  The  distanco  over  which  these  galleys  were  drawn  is  stated  hj 
Qiboon  to  be  ton  miles,  and  by  Knolles  to  lie  eight ;  but  there  is  reason 
to  presanic,  from  the  description  of  Dr.  Walsh,  that  they  were  brought 
over  a  ravine  behind  Galata  of  only  nboat  two  miles  across. 
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The  Qroeks  now  defended  themselves  under  great  and 
increasing  disadyantages.  Instead  of  sustaining  an  attack 
CD  one  point,  on  which  Uiey  had  hitherto  been  enabled  to 
concentrate  their  efforts,  they  had  an  additional  assaalt  to 
endare,  and  that  in  a  part  of  their  fortifications  least  capable 
of  being  successfully  defended;  and  while  they  were  thus 
weakened  by  a  double  attack,  and  beheld  their  walls  dis- 
mantled by  the  incessant  play  of  their  adversary's  artillery, 
they  were  still  more  enfeebled  by  the  discord  and  rivalry  of 
the  Venetian  and  Genoese  soldiers,  by  the 'conduct  of  more 
than  one  traitor  in  their  camp,  by  the  increasing  hopelessness 
of  their  condition,  and  by  the  want  of  pecuniary  means  by 
which  to  recompense  their  mercenary  defenders  for  the 
incessant  and  laborious  exertions  they  were  called  upon  to 
make.  Nevertheless,  it  was  not  till  forty  days  had  been 
occupied  on  a  siege  which,  for  ferocity  and  pertinacity,  has 
never  been  surpassed,  conducted  by  a  warrior  of  the  utmost 
determination,  possessed  of  .immense  superiority  in  every 
respect  over  his  adversaries,  that  Constantino  was  forced  to 
admit  that  the  fate  of  his  capital,  and  with  it  the  total  ex- 
tinction of  his  ancient  empire,  could  not  be  much  longer 
protracted. 

The  Sultan  having  consulted  the  stars,  in  the  imaginary 
language  of  which  he  was  a  devout  believer,  was  informed 
by  his  astrologers  that  the  29  th  of  May  would  be  fatal  to 
Constantinople,  and  propitious  to  himself.  He  resolved,  ac- 
cordingly, that  on  that  day  a  general  assault  on  the  devoted 
city  should  take  place.  He  began  two  days  before  to  make 
his  preparations,  addressing  himself  to  the  passions  of  the 
immense  masses  who  constituted  the  besieging  force.  Having 
ivoed  his  orders  as  to  the  assault  itself,  he  sent  heralds 
throughout  his  camp  to  proclaim  his  determination  to  punish, 
in  the  most  cruel  manner,  any  fugitive  or  deserter  from  his 
poet,  while  be  took  care  that  crowds  of  dervishes  should 
addres§  those  in  his  army  of  acknowledged  courage  on  the 
glories  of  martyrdom  in  the  cause  of  God  and  the  Prophet, 
and  incite  them  to  fight  with  renewed  energy,  by  setting 
before  them  those  rewards,  in  a  future  state,  by  which  his 
namesake,  the  originator  of  the  Muslim  faith,  operated  so 
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powerfally  on  his  Saracen  followers.  Nor  did  the  subtle 
leader  fail  to  appeal  to  Uie  cupidity  and  avarice  of  his  troops 
by  swearing  to  them  a  solemn  oath,  Uiat  on  the  capture  of 
the  city  he  would  give  it  over  to  be  plundered,  with  all  its 
inhabitants,  for  three  days.  Thus  prei>ared  for  a  last  efifort 
upon  the  devoted  city,  the  Mohammadau  host  observed  a 
general  fast,  and  concluded  their  devotional  rites  by  a  fes- 
tival and  an  illumination. 

Meantime  the  last  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  far  from  igno- 
rant of  the  impending  danger,  left  nothing  undone  that  wis- 
dom and  valour  could  with  limited  means  achieve.  With 
cheerful  countenance  he  addressed  his  soldiers,  endeavouring 
to  convey  to  them  prospects  which  the  situation  of  affairs  could 
not  warrant,  and  to  inspire  them  with  hopes  which  he  himself 
oonld  not  entertain.  The  noble  example  of  magnanimity  and 
heroism  which  their  royal  leader  had  already  given  during 
the  siege,  and  the  eloquence  with  which  he  now  appealed  to 
the  valour,  the  chivalry,  and  the  honour  of  his  soldiers,  was 
not  lost  upon  them.  Nerved  by  courage  as  well  as  by  despair, 
they  devoted  themselves  to  his  service,  and  resolved  with  a 
spirit  not  surpassed  by  that  of  the  most  brilliant  ages  of  Roman 
prowess,  to  perish  amid  the  ruins  of  those  walls  which  they 
could  not  much  longer  defend.  Having  thus  done  all  in  his 
power  to  strengthen  the  resolution  of  his  army,  Gonstantine 
retired  to  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  and  beneath,  its  marble 
dome,  so  soon  to  resound  with  the  shouts  of  the  Muslim, 
received  with  his  superior  officers  the  sacrament  of  the  holy 
communion,  and  then,  after  a  short  repose,  proceeded  to  the 
ramparts.  The  long  delayed  but  inevitable  moment  was  at 
hand,  and  like  the  light  which  burns  more  brilliantly  just 
before  its  extinction,  Gonstantine  was  about  to  close  a  life  of 
mortification  and  sorrow,  by  a  degree  of  heroism  worthy  of 
his  illustrious  patronymic,  and  placing  him,  in  a  moral  aspect, 
on  a  level  with  the  greatest  and  most  magnanimous  of  his 
ancestora. 

During  the  night  preceding  the  fatal  29th  of  May,  the 
Sultan  was  incessantly  employed.  His  troops  and  their 
batteries  were  brought  nearer  to  the  walls,  and  every  means 
adopted  to  facilitate  the  proceedings  of  the  following  day,  while 
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in  the  harbour,  the  galleys  were  made  to  draw  close  to  the 
most  accessible  portions  of  the  ramparts.  Fascines  and  scaling 
ladders  were  all  in  readiness,  and  the  plan  of  a  simultaneous 
attack  completely  laid  down.  At  the  earliest  hour  of  dawn 
the  assault  began  at  the  same  instant  both  from  the  land  and 
water.  The  Sultan,  observing  a  scheme  previously  adopted, 
and  frequently  acted  upon  by  the  Ottoman  generals,  began  his 
attack  with  the  worst  of  his  troops,  the  mere  refuse  of  the 
mighty  host  which  he  commanded.  These  pressing  on  with 
Uind  and  reckless  fury  toward  the  walls,  were  easily  repulsed 
by  their  gallant  and  skilful  opponents.  They  were  succeeded 
in  the  attack  by  the  best  of  the  Ottoman  army,  who  engaged 
an  enemy  already  weakened  by  the  efforts  requisite  to  repel 
the  tumultuous  mob  who  had  led  the  attack.  The  air  was 
darkened  with  the  missiles  of  the  combatants.  Showers  of 
arrows  were  shot  against  the  walls,  an  incessant  cannonade 
was  kept  up  from  every  point  along  the  line  of  the  Turkish 
army,  while  the  gallant  band  who  defended  the  walls  cast 
from  the  lofty  battlements  stones,  large  pieces  of  timber,  arrows, 
and  every  conceivable  missile  on  the  vast  concourse  of  their 
foes.  Every  missile,  however  rude,  took  effect  on  the  living 
mass  who  thronged  beneath  the  ramparts.  The  Greeks  fought 
with  the  utmost  valour  and  heroism,  and  at  the  end  of  two 
hours  their  assailants  had  gained  no  advantage.  The  decisive 
moment  at  length  arrived.  Hitherto  the  15,000  Janizaries, 
the  flower  of  the  Ottoman  army,  had  remained  inactive. 
Mohammad  now  led  them  in  person,  and  they  rushed  to  the 
assault  with  shouts  rivalling  the  thunder  of  the  cannon  which 
roared  around.  A  scene  of  blood  and  slaughter  ensued  which 
caoDOt  be  described,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  conflict  an  inci- 
dent occurred  which  decided  the  fortune  of  the  day.  Justi- 
niani,  the  noble  Genoese  who  acted  as  commander-in-chief 
mider  the  Greek  Emperor,  received  a  severe  wound,  and 
retired  from  the  rampart  to  seek  the  aid  of  a  surgeon.  The 
emperor  expostulated  with  him,  but  to  no  purpose ;  he  replied 
in  the  language  of  despair,  '*  I  will  retire  by  the  same  road 
which  God  has  opened  to  the  Turks."  He  then  quitted  by 
one  of  the  breaches  of  the  inner  wall,  the  post  he  had 
hitherto  gallantly  maintained,  and  was  followed  by  a  large 
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trembling  pace  was  quickened  with  menaces  and  blows.  At 
the  some  hour,  a  similar  rapine  was  exercised  in  all  the 
churches  and  monasteries,  in  all  the  palaces  and  habitations 
of  the  capital;  nor  could  any  palace,  however  sacred  or 
sequestered,  protect  the  persons  or  the  property  of  the  Greeks. 
Above  sixty  thousand  of  this  devoted  people  were  transported 
from  the  city^to  the  camp  and  fleet ;  exchanged  or  sold  accord- 
ing to  the  caprice  or  interest  of  their  masters,  and  dispersed 
in  remote  servitude  through  the  provinces  of  the  Ottoman 
empire.  Among  these  we  may  notice  some  remarkable 
characters.  The  historian  Phranza,  first  chamberlain  and 
principal  secretary,  was  involved  with  his  family  in  the  com- 
mon lot  After  suffering  four  months  the  hardships  of  slavery, 
he  recovered  his  freedom ;  in  the  ensuing  winter  he  ventured 
to  Adrianople,  and  ransomed  his  wife  from  the  mir  bashiy  or 
master  of  horse ;  but  his  two  children,  in  the  flower  of  youth 
and  beauty,  had  been  seized  for  the  use  of  Mahomet  himself. 
The  daughter  of  Phranza  died  in  the  seraglio,  perhaps  a  vir- 
gin ;  his  son,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age,  prefened  death 
to  infamy,  and  was  stabbed  by  the  hand  of  the  royal  lover. 
A  deed  thus  inhuman  cannot  surely  be  expiated  by  the  taste 
and  liberality  with  which  he  released  a  Grecian  matron  and 
her  two  daughters,  on  receiving  a  Latin  ode  from  Philelphns, 
who  had  chosen  a  wife  in  that  noble  fEunily.  The  pride  or 
cruelty  of  Mahomet  would  have  been  most  sensibly  grati- 
fied by  the  capture  of  a  Roman  legate ;  but  the  dexterity  of 
Cardinal  Isidore  eluded  the  search,  and  he  escaped  from 
Galata  in  a  plebeian  habit.  The  chain  and  entrance  of  the 
outward  harbour  was  still  occupied  by  the  Italian  ships  of 
merchandise  and  war.  They  had  signalized  their  valour  in 
the  siege ;  they  embraced  the  moment  of  retreat,  while  the 
Turkish  mariners  were  dissipated  in  the  pillage  of  the  city. 
When  they  hoisted  sail,  the  beach  was  covered  with  a  sup- 
pliant and  lamentable  crowd ;  but  the  means  of  transportatimi 
were  scanty  :  the  Venetians  and  Genoese  selected  their  coun- 
trymen; and,  notwithstanding  the  fairest  promises  of  the 
Sultan,  the  inhabitants  of  Galata  evacuated  their  houses,  and 
embarked  with  their  most  precious  effects. 

*'In  the  fall  and  the  sack  of  great  cities,  an  histman  is 
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condemned  to  repeat  the  tale  of  nniform  calamity :  the  same 
effects  most  be  produced  bj  the  same  passions;  and  when 
those  passions  may  be  indulged  without  control^  small^  alas ! 
is  the  difference  between  civilised  and  savage  man.  Amidst 
the  vague  exclamations  of  bigotry  and  hatred,  the  Turks  are 
not  accused  of  a  wanton  or  immoderate  effusion  of  Christian 
blood :  but  according  to  their  maxims  (the  maxims  of  an- 
tiquity),  the  lives  of  the  vanquished  were  forfeited  ;  and  the 
legitimate  reward  of  the  conqueror  was  derived  from  the  ser- 
vice, the  sale,  or  the  ransom  of  his  captives  of  both  sexes. 
The  wealth  of  Constantinople  had  been  granted  by  the  Sultan 
to  his  victorious  troops ;  and  the  rapine  of  an  hour  is  more 
productive  than  the  industry  of  years.  But  as  no  regular 
division  was  attempted  of  the  spoil,  the  respective  shares  were 
not  determined  by  merit ;  and  the  rewards  of  valour  were 
stolen  away  by  the  followers  of  the  camp,  who  had  declined 
the  toil  and  danger  of  the  battle.  The  narrative  of  their  de- 
predations could  not  afford  either  amusement  or  instruction  : 
the  total  amount,  in  the  last  poverty  of  the  empire,  has  been 
valued  at  four  millions  of  ducats ;  and  of  this  sum  a  small 
part  was  the  property  of  the  Venetians,  the  Oenoese,  the 
Florentines,  and  the  merchants  of  Ancona.  Of  these  foreign- 
ers, the  stock  was  improved  in  quick  and  perpetual  circulation ; 
but  the  riches  of  the  Greeks  were  displayed  in  the  idle  osten- 
tation of  palaces  and  wardrobes,  or  deeply  buried  in  treasures 
of  ingots  and  old  coin,  lest  it  should  be  demanded  at  their 
hands  for  the  defence  of  their  country.  The  profanation  and 
plunder  of  the  monasteries  and  churches  excited  the  most 
tragic  complaints.  The  dome  of  St.  Sophia  itself,  the  earthly 
heaven,  the  second  firmament,  the  vehicle  of  the  cherubim, 
the  throne  of  the  glory  of  God,  was  despoiled  of  the  oblations 
of  ages ;  and  the  gold  and  silver,  the  perils  and  jewels,  the 
vases  and  sacenlotal  ornaments,  were  most  wickedly  con- 
verted to  the  service  of  mankind.  After  the  divine  images 
had  been  stripped  of  all  that  could  be  valuable  to  a  pro- 
fane eye,  the  canvas,  or  the  wood,  was  torn,  or  broken,  or 
burnt,  or  trod  under  foot,  or  applied,  in  the  stables  or  the 
kitchen,  to  the  vilest  uses.  The  example  of  sacrilege  was 
imitated,  however,  from  the  Latin  conquerors  of  Constanti- 
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nople ;  and  the  treatment  which  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  the 
saints  had  sustained  from  the  guilty  catholic,  might  be  in- 
flicted hj  the  zealous  mussulman  on  the  monuments  of  idola- 
try. Perhaps^  instead  of  joining  the  public  clamour,  a  phi- 
losopher will  observe,  that  in  the  decline  of  the  arts,  the 
workmanship  could  not  be  more  valuable  than  the  work,  and 
that  a  fresh  supply  of  visions  and  miracles  would  speedily  be 
renewed  by  the  craft  of  the  priest  and  the  credulity  of  the 
people.  He  will  more  seriously  deplore  the  loss  of  the  Byzan- 
tine libraries,  which  were  destroyed  or  scattered  in  the  general 
confusion ;  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  manuscripts  are 
said  to  have  disappeared ;  ten  volumes  might  be  purchased 
for  a  single  ducat ;  and  the  same  ignominious  price,  too  high 
perhaps  for  a  shelf  of  theology,  included  the  whole  works  of 
Aristotle  and  Homer,  the  noblest  productions  of  the  science 
and  literature  of  ancient  Oreece.  We  may  reflect  with  plea- 
sure, that  an  inestimable  portion  of  our  classic  treasures  was 
safely  deposited  in  Italy  ;  and  that  the  mechanics  of  a  Ger- 
man town  had  invented  an  art  which  derides  the  havoc  of 
time  and  barbarism."* 

The  fall  of  Constantinople  filled  all  Europe  with  conster- 
nation, and  those  princes  whose  timely  aid  might  have  delayed, 
if  not  averted  the  calamity,  in  vain  regretted  those  unhappy 
circumstances  which  led  them  to  withhold  that  assistance 
which  might  have  supported  the  throne  of  the  Caesars.  There 
now  appeared  to  be  no  barrier  to  the  onward  progress  of  the 
Ottoman  arms.  Hungary,  (Germany,  and  Italy,  alike  seemed 
equally  exposed  to  their  power.  But  although  some  designs 
were  formed  to  retake  the  imperial  city  from  the  victorious 
Sultan,  the  same  causes  which  had  already  prevented  the 
requisite  aid  being  given  in  the  hour  of  her  extremity,  still 
continued  to  operate,  and  Mohammad  retained  peaceable  pos- 
session of  his  conquest,  and  continued  to  carry  out  his  warlike 
schemes. 

*  Gibbon's  Roman  Empire,  cb.  IxYiii, 


CHAPTER   VII. 

A.D.  1453—1481. 

IVoccedingi  of  the  Saltan  in  tlie  Morea,  &o. — ^Tbe  GomneniAn  fiimiij — 
DmTid  ESmperor  of  Trebisond — ^Volontaij  ■obmisrion  of  8enria — 
W«r  with  the  Prince  of  Walkohia — Gonqoest  of  Bosnia,  Mitylene, 
Ac. — Scanderbeg*!  ■nccesi  in  Greece — ^The  8oltan*B  attack  on 
Soodra — Siege  of  Rhodes  and  gallant  defence  of  the  Knights  of  St. 
John—Death  of  the  Sultan. 

THE  redaction  of  Constantinople  wm  followed  hj  a  series  of 
^  yictories.  In  the  Morea,  Demetrius  and  Thomas,  the  two 
■umving  sovereigns  of  the  royal  house  of  Constantino,  soon 
felt  the  power  of  the  Ottoman  conqueror.  Entertaining 
little  expectation  of  defending  themselves,  they  resolved  to 
seek  in  an  exile  from  Greece  that  safety  which  it  was  in  vain 
to  expect  within  the  reach  of  their  irresistible  foe.  Their 
immediate  danger,  however,  was  averted  by  an  arrangement 
with  the  Sultan,  by  which  a  tribute  of  12,000  ducats  was 
accepted,  and  thus  while  Mohammad  pursued  his  conquests 
elsewhere,  a  respite  of  seven  years  was  granted  to  the  Morea. 
Bat  the  period  of  security  from  their  common  enemy  was  spent 
by  the  two  royal  brothers  in  continual  dissensions.  They 
ravaged  each  other's  territories  with  fire  and  sword,  utterly 
regardless  of  the  ties  of  consanguinity,  or  the  principles  of 
the  religion  they  professed,  and  forgetful  of  the  additional  peril 
which  they  thus  incurred.  The  hour  which  they  provoked 
at  last  arrived.  The  Sultan  perceiving  their  implacable 
animosity,  resolved  to  act  as  arbitrator,  and  having  espoused 
the  cause  of  Demetrius,  marched  an  army  into  the  Morea, 
and  compelled  him  to  surrender  his  territories,  giving  him  as 
a  compensation  a  pension  for  life,  and  taking  his  daughter 
as  one  of  hb  wives.  Demetrius  submitted  to  a  decision 
which  it  would  have  been  useless  to  impugn  or  resist    He  re- 
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ceived  for  his  maintenance  one  of  the  cities  of  Thrace  and 
three  of  the  islands  adjacent,  but  eventually  obtained  a  pen- 
sion fi'om  the  Sultan,  and  ended  his  days  in  a  monastery. 
Thomas,  his  brother,  escaped  from  the  enemy,  and  landed  in 
Italy,  where  he  received  hospitable  treatment  from  the  Pope, 
and  an  annual  allowance.  At  the  period  when  the  Morea  thus 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Sultan,  David,  the  last  of  the  Com- 
nenian  family,  possessed  a  small  kingdom  in  Asia  Aiinor,  and 
styled  himself  Emperor  of  Trebizond.  The  progress  of  the 
Sultan's  arms  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  soon 
brought  him  to  the  capital  of  David,  which  was  invested  by 
a  fleet  and  army.  The  unhappy  descendant  of  the  desars 
was  peremptorily  required  to  capitulate  on  condition  of  his 
life  and  property  being  secured,  and  the  example  of  Ismael, 
Prince  of  Sinope,  who  had  been  driven  to  the  same  extremity, 
decided  him.  He  resigned  his  territories  to  the  Ottoman 
victor,  and  retired  with  his  family  to  a  castle  in  Romania, 
where,  however,  he  was  afterwards  put  to  death  on  a  suspicion 
of  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  King  of  Persia.  By 
his  death,  and  ultimately  that  of  Andrew  and  Manuel,  the 
sons  of  Thomas  who  had  fled  to  Italy,  the  ancient  and  illus- 
trious line  of  the  Ciesars  is  understood  to  have  become  ex- 
tinct.* 

The  Ottoman  Emperor  having  gained  possession  of 
Servia  by  the  voluntary  submission  of  that  province  on  the 
death  of  George  their  prince,  now  resolved  to  direct  his  arms 
against  Hungary,  and  made  immense  preparations  for  the 
siege  of  Belgrade.  For  this  purpose  he  levied  an  army  of 
.150,000  men,  and  provided  a  fleet  of  200  ships  and  galleys. 

•  Thomas,  however,  is  supposed  to  have  hnd  a  son  named  Prosper, 
whose  grandson  Theodore  married  an  English  lady  and  died  in  England, 
leaving  a  family.  The  following  inscription  may  bo  seen  in  the  parish 
church  of  Landulph  in  Cornwall : — *'  Here  lyeth  y*  body  of  Theodore 
Paleolo^s  of  Pesaro  in  Italy,  descended  from  the  imperial  lyne  of  y* 
last  Christian  emperors  of  Qreece :  being  y*  sonnc  of  Camillo,  y*  sonne 
of  Prosper,  y*  sonne  of  Thomas,  second  brother  to  Constantino  Paleo> 
logus,  y*  8th  of  that  name  and  last  of  y*  l}-ne  y»  ray  nod  in  Const  anti- 
iiople  until  snbdewcd  bv  y*  Turks ;  who  married  with  Mary,  y  dauffhter 
of  William  Balls  of  Haayfe,  in  Sufiblke,  Gent.,  and  had  issue  and  children 
— Theodore,  John,  Fernando,  Maria,  and  Dorothy,  and  departed  this 
life  at  Clifton  y«  2l8t  of  Jan.  163C." 
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This  fleet  he  sent  np  the  Danube,  so  as  to  intercept  all  com- 
rannication  with  the  city  from  the  river,  while  his  army  in- 
vested it  by  land.  Mohammad  commenced  the  siege  by  at- 
tacking the  walls  of  the  fortress  with  those  immense  cannon, 
which  had  done  such  effective  service  at  the  taking  of  Con- 
stantinople ;  but  the  valonr  and  activity  of  the  citizens  ren- 
dered his  labour  vain.  The  ramparts  were  no  sooner  injured 
than  they  were  repaired.  While  the  attack  was  thus  pro- 
ceeding, the  celebrated  Hungarian  general  Huniades  sent 
down  the  Danube  from  Bnda  a  well  appointed  fleet,  which 
completely  defeated  that  of  the  Turks,  taking  from  them 
twenty  vessels,  and  compelling  the  others  to  run  aground  for 
safety  near  the  Sultan's  camp,  where  they  were  burnt  by  his 
order,  lest  they  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  victors. 
The  Danube  was  thus  completely  cleared  of  all  obstructioti, 
mnd  Huniades  with  five  thousand  soldiers  soon  after  entered 
Belgrade  to  conduct  the  defence.  The  Sultan  now  prose- 
cuted the  attack  with  redoubled  vigour,  notwithstanding  the 
severe  loss  sustained  by  the  death  of  hb  lieutenant-general 
Carazias  Pasha,  who  was  slain  by  a  shot  from  the  walls. 
Having  resolved  to  make  a  general  assault  upon  the  place 
early  in  the  morning,  his  chosen  troops  assembled  in  great 
force,  and  mounted  the  various  breaches  which  the  cannon 
had  already  made.  Huniades,  however,  evinced  his  military 
skill  by  an  effective  stratagem,  which  rendered  the  attack 
abortive.  He  ordered  his  troops  to  forsake  the  walls  as  if 
discouraged,  and  the  Ottoman  forces,  believing  the  city  al- 
ready surrendereil,  poured  into  it,  when,  on  a  signal  being 
given,  the  defenders  rushed  from  every  quarter,  and  unexpec- 
tedly attacked  the  besiegers,  driving  them  from  the  walls  with 
immense  slaughter,  and  taking  a  large  number  of  prisoners. 
Huniades  soon  after,  taking  advantage  of  the  confusion,  issued 
from  the  fortress,  and  attacking  the  besiegers'  works,  defeated 
his  enemies,  and  carried  off  their  cannon.  The  attack  was 
then  renewed  by  the  Sultan's  forces,  but  with  no  better  suc- 
cess than  before ;  and  after  repeated  attempts,  all  repulsed 
with  the  utmost  gallantry  by  the  Hungarians,  Mohammad 
found  it  necessary  to  retreat,  having  not  only  been  himself 
severely  wounded,  but  having  lost  all  his  cannon,  his  whole 
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iieely  and  s  gmt  put  of  his  fine  mnny.  It  is  hi^y  pro- 
bable tbaly  if  Huniada  bad  been  able  to  bring  into  acUon  his 
caTalry  wbidi  were  on  tbe  <^ipoeite  side  of  the  Dannbe,  the 
Ottoman  annj  would  baTe  been  entiielj  overthrown.  This 
erent  took  place  6th  Angnst  1456. 

It  is  imponible,  within  the  narrow  limits  to  which  we 
are  neoessaril/  restricted,  to  relate  in  detail  the  many  im- 
pcxtant  oTents  ci  Mohammad's  reign.  A  complete  aocoont 
of  them  would  fill  a  large  Tolrane. 

In  1462  Mohammad  received  intelligence  that  Vladus, 
Prince  of  Wallachia,  his  tribntaryy  was  resolved  to  cast  off 
his  all^^iance,  and  join  his  mortal  enemies  the  Hungarians. 
The  Soltan  acoordingl/  resolved  to  prevent  this,  and  had  re- 
oonne  to  stratagem.  For  this  purpose  be  sent  his  principal 
secretary  Catabolinos  to  the  coort  of  Wallachia,  desiring  him 
to  invite  the  prince  to  Constantinople,  with  tbe  assurance  of 
his  receiving  many  greater  honours  and  privileges  than  be 
had  ever  before  enjoyed.  At  the  same  time  he  desired  the 
secretary  to  arrange  with  Cbamuses  Pasha,  the  govenior  of 
the  province  on  the  south  side  of  the  Danube  opposite  to 
Wallachia,  to  do  bis  utmost  endeavour  to  seize  upon  the 
prince,  offering  him  large  rewards  for  tliis  service. 

On  arriving  at  the  Wallacbian  court,  tbe  secretary  made 
the  utmost  efforts  to  induce  the  prince  to  proceed  to  Constan- 
tinople. Vladiis,  however,  was  on  his  guard,  and  replied  to 
the  invitations  and  promises  so  lavishly  given  in  terms  of 
equal  courtesy,  and  afler  all  his  exertions,  the  utmost  the 
Turkish  envoy  could  attain  was  tbe  offer  of  Vladus  to  accom- 
pany him  part  of  the  way  on  his  return.  Of  this  be  imme- 
diately conveyed  intelligence  to  Chamuses  Pasha,  who  placed 
his  troops  in  ambush  on  the  way  which  the  prince  intended 
to  take  in  accompanying  the  envoy  toward  the  Danube. 
When  the  prince  arrived  at  tbe  place,  the  troops  of  the 
Pasha  issued  from  their  concealment,  and  attacked  him  with 
the  utmost  ferocity.  Vladus,  however,  was  accompanied  by 
a  much  larger  retinue  than  was  exi)ected,  and  being  a  man 
of  great  personal  courage,  he  succeeded,  notwithstanding  the 
disadvantage  at  which  he  was  taken,  in  repulsing  his 
enemy,  and  taking  the  treacherous  Pasha  himself  prisoner, 
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wilk  s  niBBber  of  oihen.  These  he  immediaiely  pot  to 
ileelh,  hengmg  the  ncretaiy  and  the  Pasha  on  gibbets 
higher  than  the  rest.  He  then  crossed  the  Danube,  and 
haTing  bid  waste  the  coontxy  in  OTeiy  direclioni  and  de- 
stroyed without  reqwct  to  sex  or  age  the  inhabitants  of  OTery 
town  and  Tillage  in  his  way,  recrossed  the  liTer  into  his  own 
territories. 

When  the  tidings  of  the  fidlore  ol  his  scheme,  and  of  the 
death  of  the  Pasha  and  the  secretary  reached  the  Saltan,  his 
rage  knew  no  bounds,  and  he  resolved  to  take  a  speedy  and 
efieetnal  rerenge.  For  this  purpose  he  assembled  an  im- 
Bwnse  army,  with  which  he  cnissed  into  Wallachia,  destroying 
and  laying  waste  the  coontry  in  every  direction.  The  in- 
habitants, however,  anticipating  his  attack,  retired  with  all 
their  moveable  property  and  their  fiunilies  to  the  fiutnesses 
of  the  mountains  and  the  recesses  of  the  forests,  where  they 
enjoyed  comparative  security,  and  Vladus,  instead  of  running 
the  risk  of  a  single  battle  with  an  enemy  so  greatly  his 
snperior,  contented  himself  with  following  the  Turkish  host, 
and  attacking  them  by  night,  and  on  such  opportunities  as 
were  aflbrded  him  without  great  risk  to  his  own  forces,  and 
on  one  occasion  succeeded  in  taking  a  large  number  of 
prisoners,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  spoil.  Mohammad 
at  last  found  it  necessary  to  return  with  his  army  to  Coa-> 
stantinople  without  having  accomplished  anything  decisive* 
What  he  was  unable  to  e£fect  by  force  was  however  accom- 
plished by  intrigue.  The  younger  brother  of  the  Wallachian 
prince,  who  occupied  a  high  place  in  the  Sultan's  favour, 
contrived  to  induce  the  people  of  the  province  to  acknowledge 
him  as  their  prince,  and  to  desert  the  standard  of  his  patri- 
otic brother.  He  was  accordingly  chosen  their  sovereign, 
and  he  submitted  at  the  same  time  to  Mohammad,  and  ac- 
knowledged himself  his  vassal.  Socm  afterwards  the  Sultan 
achieved  a  series  of  rapid  conquest  elsewhere,  including  the 
island  of  Mitylene,  and  the  important  province  of  Bosnia. 
The  incidents  of  the  war  with  the  celebrated  Scanderbeg 
constitute  a  most  important  part  of  the  history  of  Moham- 
mad's reign.  Of  these,  however,  it  is  only  possible  to  furnisli 
a  brief  entline. 
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The  Sultan  bad  repeatedly  endeavoured  to  make  terms 
with  Scanderbeg,  ofTering  him  an  honourable  peace,  on  condi- 
tion of  his  paying  him  tribute.  All  these  overtures,  however, 
the  patriotic  Greek  had  treated  with  the  utmost  contempt 
Mohammad  at  length  resolved  by  force  of  arms  to  subdue 
Epirus.  He  despatched  against  Scanderbeg  two  armies  in 
succession,  commanded  by  Amesa  and  Debreas,  two  veteran 
generals.  These  were  completely  overthrown  by  the  brave 
defender  of  his  country.  A  third  army  met  with  no  better 
fate,  being  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Greeks.  Mohammad  now 
had  recourse  to  the  artifice  which  had  proved  so  efficient  in 
Wallachia,  and  endeavoured  to  place  on  the  throne  of  Epirua 
a  relation  of  his  valiant  enemy,  who  would  then  have  become 
his  tributary;  but  Scanderbcg's  sagacity  was  more  than  a 
match  for  his  crafty  foe,  and  the  attempt  to  undermine  and 
destroy  his  authority,  proved  no  less  abortive  than  the  more 
open  attacks  which  he  had  already  so  signally  defeated* 

Mohammad,  however,  having  resolved  that  the  Prince  of 
Epirus  should  not  continue  to  despise  his  power,  and  defeat 
his  forces,  marched  into  Greece  with  an  army  of  200,000  men, 
a  force  so  vast  as  to  afford  him  almost  a  certainty  of  over- 
whelming his  opponent  Having  invested  Croia,  he  made 
the  utmost  efforts  to  reduce  it,  but  in  vain ;  while  Scanderbeg, 
with  a  small  but  resolute  army,  securing  himself  among  the 
woods  and  mountains,  continually  harassed  the  Ottoman  army, 
until  the  Sultan,  alarmed  at  the  rapid  destruction  of  his  force, 
and  chagrined  by  the  signal  failure  of  his  expedition,  com- 
mitted the  conduct  of  the  siege  of  Croia  to  his  general  Bala- 
banus,  and  retired  to  Constantinople,  laying  waste  the 
country  on  his  line  of  march,  and  taking  possession  of  Khidna, 
the  garrison  of  which,  contrary  to  the  articles  of  capitalation, 
he  put  to  the  sword. 

Scanderbeg  in  the  meantime  implored  the  aid  of  Alphonsoa, 
King  of  Naples,  and  having  received  succour  from  him,  endea- 
vo\ired  to  relieve  the  capital,  which  continued  under  siege. 
Ualal^inus  was  at  length  slain,  and  the  besiegers,  disheart- 
enwl  by  his  death,  relinquished  the  disastrous  attempt  to  take 
the  eity«  In  the  following  year,  A.n.  146B,  the  Sultan  renewed 
hia  attack  on  Epinit  with  an  immense  force,  and  altbMigli  he 
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was  ilill  VDable  to  reduee  Groia,  Seanderbeg  was  obQged  to 
VBtire  to  hjwm^  wbere  he  cloaed  his  patriotic  career.  With 
hia  death,  tenninated  the  eflbrta  which  the  Epiiota  had  i 
to  retain  their  independeoce,  and  their  country  at  oocel 
omm  of  the  prcnrinces  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

Daring  the  war  with  Scanderb^,  the  VoietiaBS  had 
coatinoed  to  harass  the  forces  of  the  Sultan.  This  thej  were 
aasbbd  to  do  with  impanitj,  posseesed  as  thej  were  of  a 
large  and  eflicient  fleet.  The  Sultan,  therefore,  reac^Ted  to 
defeat  these  actire  and  warlike  enemiesi  and  in  1466  he 
sacoeeded  in  redocing  the  island  of  Eobcea  under  his  dooninioii, 
ooiwithstandfaig  the  aMe  defence  of  Chahaa.  The  Venetians^ 
howsTer,  were  not  slow  to  retaliate  opon  the  Tinka  the 
;  thej  had  received ;  and  their  admiral  finding  himsdf 
of  a  fleet  of  ei^tj  yesselsi  faj  means  of  the  assisi- 
eontriboted  bj  King  Ferdinand,  the  Bishop  of  Rome, 
and  the  Grand  Master  of  Kbodes,  attacked  the  Turkish  posses- 
in  Lesbos,  and  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  carrying  off  an 

ense  booty,  and  burning  and  destroying  CTerrihing  that 
in  his  way.  On  subsequently  returning  to  Rhodes,  the 
Venetians  found  an  ambassador  had  arrived  from  Penia,  to 
obtain  a  supply  of  large  ordnance,  and  he  informed  the  allies, 
that  war  had  been  declared  between  the  Sbah  snd  the 
Sultan.  The  Persian  king  being  himself  in  alliance  with 
Venice  and  the  Christian  princes  opposed  to  the  Sultan,  Mo- 
hammad was  prevented  by  the  danger  thus  threatoied  from 
carrying  out  bis  project  of  invading  Italy,  and  was  under  the 
necessity  oi  de8|Miiching  a  large  force  into  the  east  under  the 
command  of  bis  son  Mustafa.  The  eastern  campaign  at 
length  resulted  in  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Persian  king, 
and  he  had  leisure  once  more  to  direct  his  arms  against  those 
states  whose  territories  bounded  the  European  portions  of  bis 
dominions. 

The  Sultan  now  conquered  the  greater  part  of  Albania, 
and  his  forces  overran  the  countries  of  Friuli,  Istria,  and 
Camiola.  One  of  the  most  fierce  and  sanguinary  sieges  on 
record  is  tliat  of  Scodra,  a  strongly  fortified  city  forming  the 
key  to  Dalmatia.  A  few  years  previously,  this  city  had 
repulsed  the  Ottcnnan  forces ;  and  Mohammad  resolved  that 
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he  would  now  become  master  of  it,  whatever  might  be  the 
cost  For  this  purpose,  he  levied  an  immense  army  from  all 
parts  of  his  dominions.  This  army  was  preceded  in  their 
march  to  Dalmatia  by  80,000  cavalry  from  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  formed  by  the  feudal  militia,  who  held  lands  from 
the  Sultan  on  condition  of  giving  their  services  in  laying 
waste  the  country  around  any  of  the  fortresses  to  be  besieged, 
after  which  they  were  permitted  to  retire,  without  taking  any 
part  in  the  actual  operations  of  the  besiegers.  The  first 
division  of  the  Ottoman  army  which  advanced  to  the  attack 
of  Scodra  consisted  of  25,000  men,  accompanied  by  an 
immense  band  of  artificers ;  and  1 2,000  camels,  laden  with  the 
metals  necessary  to  the  construction  of  c4innon,  together  with 
ammunition  and  every  requisite  for  a  prolonged  and  vigorous 
siege.  Six  thousand  Janizaries  soon  after  joined  the  camp, 
and  at  length  the  Sultan  himself  arrived  with  an  immense 
additional  force.  The  city  and  fortress  occupied  a  position 
of  great  natural  strength,  which  rendered  the  attempt  to  take 
it  extremely  perilous  and  difficult ;  but  its  small  size,  and  the 
limited  number  of  its  defenders,  made  this  vast  army  appear  out 
of  all  proportion  when  compared  with  the  object  of  its  attack. 
^^  All  the  country  round  about,"  says  an  ancient  annalist, 
^^  as  far  as  a  man  could  see,  was  covered  and  white  with  tents, 
much  like  as  when  the  ground  in  winter  is  covered  over  with  a* 
deep  snow ;  and  still  more  people  resorted  to  the  camp  daily,  so 
that  it  was  deemed  by  men  of  great  experience,  that  Maho- 
met had  in  his  army  about  350,000  men,  all  gaping  to  devour 
that  poor  citie ;  a  sight  of  itself  sufficient  to  have  daunted 
the  courage  of  right  valiant  men.'' 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  descril>e  the  ferocity  with  which 
Scodra  was  attacked  by  the  Ottoman  forces  on  the  one  hand, 
or  the  gallantry  of  its  defence  on  the  other.  Mohammad 
caused  great  cannon  to  be  cast  upon  the  spot^  by  which  were 
thrown  balls,  it  is  said,  weighing  thirteen  hundred  pounds. 
The  siege  lasted  three  months,  during  which  several  assaults 
were  made  by  the  whole  forces  of  the  Sultan,  who  in  immense 
multitudes  swarmed  to  the  breaches  whicli  their  ordnance  had 
made,  and  were  repulsed  with  extraordinary  valour  and  in- 
trepidity.    Every  e£fort  of  the  Turkish  host  proved  unavail- 
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ing,  the  Taliaoi  defimden  of  the  place  beelm^bttck  tbor  fbee 
MoAen  M  tbejeuooeeded  in  gsiniiig  tlie  waUe.  The  Snhaa 
at  hot  fiDond  it  neoeeBary  to  raise  the  li^ge,  after  hari^g  kit 
aa  immeoae  number  of  hit  best  men. 

The  siege  of  Rhodes  soon  followed  that  (^  Soodia.  This 
was  an  enterprise  of  great  difficulty.  The  island  and  fortress 
woe  in  the  possession  oi  the  Knights  of  St  John  of  Jenisa- 
leoL  These  brave  companions  in  arms  met  in  oonncfl  on 
the  wppromch  of  the  danger,  and  agreed  to  giro  implicit  obe- 
dience to  their  Grand  Master  D'Aubosson,  a  man  who 
possessed  all  those  military  qoalities  which  could  entitle  him 
to  confidence.  He  joined,  with  the  wisdom  of  a  pnident  and 
ngadoos  commander,  the  ardent  valoor  of  a  knight|  and  the 
cnthosiastic  faith  of  a  martyr.  At  hiscall,  some  oi  the  bravest 
of  the  nobility  of  Italy  and  France  hastened  to  sustain  the 
honour  of  their  order,  and  the  cause  of  Christendom  on  the 
battlements  of  his  fortress.  Among  these  illustrious  soldiers 
were  Louis  de  Craon,  Scaligero  della  Scalla,  and  the  Grand 
Master's  brother  Viscount  D'Aubusson ;  men  of  whom  it 
may  be  said — and  it  is  the  highest  encomium  that  can  be 
pronounced — thai  they  were  distinguished  for  their  courage 
and  chivalry,  even  in  their  highly  distinguished  order. 

The  fleet  and  army  which  the  Sultan  prepared  for  the 
attack  upon  Rhodes  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  large 
vessels,  and  one  hundred  thousand  troops.  The  siege  com- 
menced in  May  1481  with  an  attack  on  Fort  St.  NioholaSi 
against  which  Mohammad  planted  some  immense  cannon. 

The  Grand  Master  himself,  and  his  valiant  brother,  de- 
fended the  breach  in  person.  His  helmet  was  knocked  off 
by  a  stone  shot  from  the  enemy;  he  took  a  soldier's  hat,  and 
continued  to  fight  with  desperate  courage,  till  the  Janizaries 
with  great  loss  were  driven  from  the  walls.  The  second 
attack  was  directed  against  the  Jewish  quarter  of  the  city, 
where  the  walls  were  known  to  be  weak;  but  when  the 
cannon  of  the  Sultan  had  made  a  breach,  it  was  found  that 
the  Grand  Master  had  erected  a  second  and  much  stronger 
wall  inside  the  other.  The  Turkish  commander  then  had 
recourse  to  an  attempt  to  poison  D'Aubusson;  but  the 
emissaries  who  were  commissioned  to  effect  that  object  were 
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discovered  and  torn  to  pieces  by  the  citizens.  He  then  re- 
turned once  more  to  Fort  St.  Nicholas,  and  renewed  the 
attack.  Day  after  day,  and  night  after  night,  the  heavy 
artillery  of  the  Turks  thundered  against  the  walls,  and  the 
Janizaries  rushed  forward  to  the  assault.  The  intrepid  de- 
fenders, however,  repulsed  their  assailants  at  every  point,  and 
forced  them  to  retire  with  the  loss  of  their  best  soldiers.  The 
Pasha  at  length  tried  the  effect  of  negotiation,  and  proposed 
an  honourable  capitulation.  To  this  proposal  many  of  the 
knights  were  inclined  to  listen,  when  they  considered  the  vast 
numerical  superiority  of  their  assailants.  But  the  Grand 
Master  called  them  together,  and  thus  spoke,  *'  Gentlemen ! 
if  any  one  of  you  does  not  think  himself  in  safety  in  this 
place,  the  fort  is  not  so  strictly  blockaded,  but  what  I  can 
ensure  his  departure."  To  this  address  no  reply  was  given, 
and  the  Grand  Master  added,  ^*  If  you  wish  to  remain  amongst 
us,  leave  everything  to  me ;  I  declare  that  I  will  cut  off  the 
head  of  the  first  man  who  shall  speak  of  capitulation." 

The  vigour  and  decision  of  the  brave  D'Aubusson  had 
their  due  effect.  The  knights,  who  only  for  a  moment  ques- 
tioned the  wisdom  of  holding  out,  defended  the  ramparts  with 
renewed  determination.  It  was  well  that  they  did  so,  for  they 
had  yet  to  endure  the  most  formidable  assault  yet  made  upon 
them.  Unperceived  by  the  garrison,  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred of  the  bravest  of  the  Turks  mounted  the  walls.  As  soon 
as  it  was  discovered,  the  Grand  Master  hastened  to  the  defence 
with  his  best  and  bravest  soldiers.  Prodigies  of  valour  and 
heroism  were  performed  on  both  sides,  and  at  last  the  Turks 
gave  way,  and  were  driven  back  in  irretrievable  confusion. 
This  terminated  the  siege  of  Rhodes,  and  the  Ottoman  troops, 
deprived  of  a  large  number  of  their  most  valuable  men, 
and  dispirited  by  their  signal  failure,  soon  after  embarked  to 
Constantinople. 

While  his  forces  were  besieging  Rhodes,  the  Sultan  was 
still  pursuing  his  conquests  elsewhere.  His  army  took  pos- 
session of  Cephalonia  and  Zante,  and  Achmet  Pasha,  one  of  the 
ablest  generals  of  the  age,  was  sent  into  Apulia,  to  open  the 
way  for  further  conquests  in  Italy,  which  it  was  evidently 
the  Sultan's  intention  to  attack  immediately  afterwards.     The 
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easde  and  dty  of  Otranto,  the  key  to  Italy,  fell  into  the  bands 
of  Achmeti  who,  having  fortified  the  place  and  provisioned 
it  for  eighteen  months,  left  a  strong  garrison  behind  him,  and 
marched  back  to  Constantinople  to  ascertain  the  Saltan's 
pleasure,  and  make  the  requisite  arrangements  for  the  Italian 
campaign. 

The  terror  which  the  capture  of  Otranto,  and  the  well 
known  intention  of  the  Sultan  to  invade  Italy,  inspired  is 
indescribable.  It  seemed  in  vain  to  attempt  to  oppose  his 
fierce  legions,  who,  it  was  believed,  and  not  without  reason, 
oonld  with  Utile  difficulty  overrun  the  whole  of  Italy.  Pope 
Sixtus  IV*  therefore  resolved  to  leave  his  capital,  and  take 
refuge  from  the  storm  beyond  the  Alps. 

At  this  critical  juncture,  the  King  of  Caramania,  aided 
by  the  Shah  of  Persia,  and  the  Egyptian  Soldan,  defeated 
Bajazet,  Mohammad's  eldest  son,  in  a  battle  in  Asia;  and 
the  Sultan  delayed  the  attack  upon  Italy  to  a  more  convenient 
time,  and  marched  into  Asia  to  support  his  army ;  but  died 
suddenly  on  his  way  to  Nicomedia,  a.  d.  1481,  in  the  fifty- 
first  year  of  his  age. 

This  celebrated  monarch  was  brave,  enterprising,  saga- 
cious, and  possessed  a  considerable  share  of  learning.  His 
memory  has  always  been  revered  by  the  Turks,  who  associate 
with  his  name  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  and  the  complete 
establishment  of  their  empire  in  Europe.  His  eminent  quali- 
ties were,  however,  sullied  by  acts  of  tlie  utmost  cruelty,  and 
although  it  is  probable  that  the  Christian  historians  may  have 
drawn  the  picture  in  too  glaring  colours,  and  credited  too  hastily 
the  accounts  they  furnish  of  his  atrocity,  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  that  notwithstanding  the  brilliancy  of  his  career,  and 
the  occasional  instances  of  generosity,  and  even  magnanimity 
which  he  exhibited,  we  cannot  very  greatly  err  in  classing 
him  among  the  most  ruthless  tyrants  of  the  race  of  Othoman. 
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Outline  of  the  religious  and  civil  constitntions  of  the  Ottoman  Empire — 
The  Muflee— llie  Kaziaeker— The  MoUalis— The  Imama— TIm 
Emirs—The  *U1ama,  its  power  and  origin — Monastic  orders  among 
the  Mohammadans — Beligioas  sects— Civil  government— The  Qrand 
Viziei^-The  Kaimakan— The  Dcfterdar— The  Reis-^fendee— The 
Nissangi— The  Tcskercgi— The  Begler-hey— The  Pasha— The  ad- 
ministration of  civil  law — Its  defects— Anecdote — Administration  of 
criminal  law— Its  defects — State  of  Education— Ignorance— 8aper- 
stition,  &c. 

THE  period  to  which  this  historical  outline  is  now  ad- 
"^  vanced,  when,  with  the  reduction  of  Constantinople,  the 
\xmeT  of  the  Ottoman  Sultans  is  firmly  established  in 
Europe,  seems  not  imsuited  to  the  consideration  of  the  civil 
and  religious  constitution  of  the  empire.  Before  proceeding, 
therefore,  to  the  events  of  succeeding  reigns,  we  shall  briefly 
consider  those  subjects,  without  a  knowledge  of  which,  the 
reader's  acquaintance  with  the  portion  of  European  history 
with  which  we  are  occupied  must  be  comparatively  imperfect. 
The  Muslim  faith  has  been  already  briefly  described.  We 
shall  now  consider  the  ecclesiastical  offices  recognised  by  the 
constitution  of  the  empire.  The  supreme  pontiff  of  the  re- 
ligion of  Islam  is  the  Muflee,  who  is  called  the  Sheykh  ul 
Islkm,*  a  title  which  was  conferred  by  Mohammad  II.  when 
he  conquered  Constantinople.  This  officer  has  a  two-fold 
sovereign  authority  in  all  causes,  religious  and  civil.  His 
election  depends  on  the  Sultan,  who  chooses  for  this  high 

•  •*  Sheykh"  is  an  appellation  which  literally  signifies  "  an  eMer,»»  or 
an  aged  person.  It  is  also  commonly  employed  as  svnonymoas  with  our 
appellation  of  '*  Mister,*'  or  that  of  the  French  Monsieur,  and  i>articularly 
it  IS  applied  to  a  learned  man  or  a  rennted  saint.  It  is  always  a  title  of 
respect,  and  is  never  dven  to  any  but  a  MuRlim.  A"Muftee"  is  a 
doctor  of  the  law,  and  Tlie  Muflee  per  excdUfUiam^  is  the  chief  doctor,  or 
the  prelate  of  Mohammadanism. 
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ft  man  distiDgnished  for  those  qualities  likely  to  be 
Taluable  to  the  public  service.  He  receives  bis  investiture 
from  the  Sultan's  own  hands,  by  whom,  in  token  of  his  ad- 
Tftooementi  he  is  clothed  with  a  robe  of  ermine,  and  pre- 
■ented  with  a  thousuid  piastres  in  gold  in  a  silver  embroidered 
hjuidkerchief.  He  possesses  a  large  annual  revenue,  a  mag- 
nificent palace,  and  a  numerous  and  splendid  court  He 
aiyoys  various  im|K>rtant  privileges.  His  property  cannot  be 
ooofiscated,  but  must,  together  with  his  office  and  palace, 
descend  to  his  successor.  The  Muflee  is  the  accredited  oracle 
of  Mohammadanisnii  both  with  reference  to  its  civil  and  reli- 
gioiiB  influences. 

Next  to  the  supreme  office  of  the  Muftee  is  that  of  the 
Kariasker,  a  term  which  means  military  judge.  There  are  two 
of  these  judges ;  the  one  exercises  bis  jurisdiction  in  Roumelia, 
and  the  other  in  Nalolia.  Their  power,  however,  which  for- 
meriy  was  restricted  to  military  questions,  is  now  extended 
to  causes  of  every  kind.  The  office  of  Kaziasker  qualifies 
the  person  who  holds  it  to  be  promoted  to  the  highest  dignity 
— that  of  Muftee.* 

The  third  order  arc  the  MoUahs,  of  which  there  are  two 
dissftfl  ;  the  first  class  possesses  jurisdiction  of  the  province  of 
a  Pasha  of  the  highest  rank,  and  of  each  Cadee  or  judge  in 
that  province.  The  second  class  are  judges  of  inferior  pro- 
Tinoes,  and  have  under  their  jurisdiction  only  the  Cadees  of 
mall  towns  and  villages.  Each  of  these  classes  of  Mollahs 
possess  salaries  pro|K>rtioned  to  their  dignity.  In  the  Otto- 
man empire,  no  distinction  is  made  between  the  offices  of  an 
expounder  of  the  laws  or  of  the  religion  of  the  state.  The 
judges  are  therefore  both  Mohammadan  ecclesiastics  and 
lawyers,  inasmuch  as  the  law  is  based  on  the  principles  of  the 
Kur-luh  It  may  readily  he  understood  that  the  grossest 
abuses  may  thus  occur  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  of 
this  history  furnishes  numerous  examples. 

The  next  order  is  that  of  the  Khateeb  or  Im&m.     These 

•  TTie  Turks  hare  alwAjf  been  a  military  people,  and  all  their  iniitl- 
Mioiia  partake  more  or  leas  of  a  military  character.  That  the  two  chief 
Jodges  next  to  the  Muftee  poBseta  a  title  which  means  "Jodgct  of  the 
anay.**  is  one  oat  of  manj  prooia  of  thia. 
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are  'the  saperioni  or  saperintendents  of  mosques.  They  are 
appointed  by  the  Grand  Vizier  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district  in  which  the  mosque  is  situated. 
To  qualify  them  for  the  office,  little  more  is  necessary  than  to 
be  able  to  read  the  Eur-&n  distinctly,  and  to  have  performed 
the  duty  of  the  office  of  calling  the  people  to  prayers  from  the 
turrets  of  the  mosque. 

The  last  order  to  be  referred  to  is  that  of  the  Emeer. 
This  order,  which  is  properly  an  ecclesiastical  one,  possesses 
many  important  privileges,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
that  of  carrying  the  standard  of  the  Prophet  in  tune  of  war. 
This  duty  is  performed  by  a  lieutenant-goyemor,  who  is  under 
the  chief  of  the  Emeers.  Under  the  head  of  ecclesiastical 
authorities  may  be  mentioned  the  'Ulama.*  This  body  con- 
sists of  three  different  classes,  doctors  of  law,  judges,  and 
ministers  of  religion,  and  these  are  presided  over  by  the 
Muftee.  The  authority  of  this  college  is  very  considerable. 
Like  the  priests  under  the  Jewish  theocracy,  the  'Ulama  are 
oracles  of  law  and  religion,  and  unite  in  themselves  the  com- 
bined authority  of  church  and  state,  sharing  with  the  Sultan 
the  direct  exercise  of  the  legislative  executive  and  judicial 
functions,  and  although  he  is  an  absolute  monarch,  controlling 
him  in  a  very  considerable  degree.  The  decree  of  the  'Ulama 
is  called  the  fetva,  and  this  decree  being  founded  on  the 
interpretation  of  the  Eur-kn  by  the  highest  functionaries, 
the  law  thus  declared  possesses  a  degree  of  authority,  to 
which  even  the  Sultan  himself  must  submit  The  fetva,  in  a 
word,  is  a  manifesto  precisely  analogous  to  the  bull  of  the  Pope 
of  Borne,  which,  although  originating  in  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rity, and  deriving  its  power  from  the  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion of  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  has  often  been  used  for 
political  purposes  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  origin  of 
the  council  of  the  'Ulama  is  sufficiently  obvious.  The  Sara- 
cen Khaleefehs,  to  insure  the  prompt  and  cheerful  obedience 
of  their  subjects,  were  accustomed  to  stamp  all  their  decrees 
with  the  sanction  of  religion,  assuring  the  obedient  of  rewards 
in  a  future  state,  and  the  disobedient  of  just  retribution*   The 

*  Thii  word  is  the  plural  of  'ftlim,  which  lignifiei  a  man  of  science. 
Enropean  writers  frequently  use  the  plural  instead  of  the  singukr. 
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I  of  the  boss  of  Othomin  adopted  a  amikr  policy,  and 
olitaiBed  far  their  deoeesi  of  wfaaterer  natoiei  the  aaoctioii  of 
the  Mofiee  and  other  inleqireten  of  the  Knr-kn,  who  aQthori- 
tatnrelj  dedaied  the  proeeeding  to  be  acoording  to  the  will 
of  the  Prophet.  The  'Ulama  is  an  important  part  of  the 
ooMtitntion  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  It  produces,  although 
esrtainly  in  a  rude  and  imperfect  manner,  somewhat  of  thai 
balance  of  power  so  eminently  valuable  under  free  constita- 
tiooa.  Thos,  for  lugtanee,  the  Sultan  would  become  the  mere 
cieatnre  of  the  Mufiee,  were  it  not  for  the  influence  which 
he,  as  the  head  of  the  state,  exerts  over  the  'Ulama,  each  of 
whom  looks  forward  to  the  dignified  office  of  Muftee.  This 
neeessarily  creates  for  the  Sultan  a  counterpoise  to  the  power 
of  thai  minister,  and  controls  him  in  the  administration  of  his 
eedenastical  authority.  On  the  other  hand,  the  'Ulama  are 
naturally  desirous  of  preserving  the  power  which  they  possess, 
and,  exercising  a  certain  kind  and  measure  of  anthority  even 
over  the  Sultan  himself^  the  fetva  is  therefore  indispensable  to 
every  political  act ;  and  hence,  although  the  government  of  the 
empire  is  m  principle  a  pure  despotism,  yet  the  'Ulama 
operates  in  some  degree,  but  altogether  imperfectly,  as  a  con- 
trolling power.  Practically,  however,  it  has  seldom  been  able 
to  withstand  the  authority  of  the  Sultan.  He  may  remove 
the  Muflee  at  his  will,  and  exile,  imprison,  or  displace,  the 
members  of  the  'Ulama,  and  this  is  a  power  which,  it  is  plaio, 
must  be  somewhat  inimical  to  the  exercise  of  freedom  of  judg- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Muftee  and  his  coadjutors.  Almost 
the  only  instance,  indeed,  in  which  they  have  succeeded  in 
coercing  or  directing  the  sovereign  are  those  on  which  tbey 
have  been  able  to  arouse  the  power  of  the  Janizaries  or  the 
people,  by  an  appeal  to  some  universally  known  and  venerated 
maxim  of  the  superstition  of  which  they  are  interpreters. 
Their  anthority,  it  must  be  admitted,  has  become  much  less 
dangerous  in  its  consequences  since  the  destruction  of  the 
Janizaries,  and  therefore  offers  less  insuperable  obstacles  than 
in  former  ages  to  those  projects  of  reform  which  the  advance 
of  European  civilization  demands  as  the  means  of  establish* 
ing  the  Ottoman  empire  in  the  midst  of  those  perils  to  which 
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it  has  been  exposed,  and  which  have  had  their  birth  in  igno- 
rance and  superstition. 

The  Mohammadons  of  Turkey  have,  like  the  Roman  and 
Qreek  Christians,  their  monasteries  and  different  religious 
orders.  To  these  only  a  brief  reference  is  necessary.  The 
monastic  orders  are  numerous.  The  principal  communities 
have  been  computed  to  be  thirty-two.  Their  origin  is  very 
imperfectly  known,  and  the  accounts  which  are  given  by 
themselves  are  in  many  instances  unworthy  of  credit  The 
earliest  of  these  orders  are  supposed  to  have  been  instituted 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  and  the  latest  in  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth.  As  to  their  tenets,  they  possess  much 
in  common,  but  many  of  them  are  immersed  in  the  grossest 
ignorance  and  sensuality,  some  of  the  dervishes  being  addicted 
to  the  most  degrading  vices.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that 
those  orders  which  sprung  up  in  the  thirteenth  century  hold 
the  same  doctrines  as  to  the  Divine  Being  as  are  at  present 
propagated  by  the  disciples  of  Spinosa— doctrines  which  had 
been  long  before  professed  by  the  Hindu  and  Persian  mystics, 
and  which  are  comprehended  under  the  term  pantheism. 

The  sects  among  the  Mohammadans  are  still  more  nume- 
rous than  the  religious  fraternities,  being  supposed  to  amount 
to  seventy-two.  The  two  principal  sects,  however,  are  those 
of  Alee  and  Omar.  In  general,  the  ^lohammadans  of  Tur- 
key are  the  disciples  of  the  latter,  while  those  of  Persia  be- 
long to  the  former.  These  two  great  divisions  of  the  followers 
of  '*the  Prophet"  are  inflamed  with  a  violent  antipathy 
towards  each  other,  a  feeling  which  has  existed  with  greater 
or  less  intensity  for  more  than  a  thousand  years. 

The  schism  arose  fntm  circumstances  which  it  has  hither- 
to been  unnecessary  to  detail.  **  The  Prophet"  desired,  be- 
yond question,  that  the  wise  and  amiable  Alee  should  be  his 
successor ;  but  he  was  supplanted  by  Abubeker,  who,  as  al- 
ready stated,  succeeded  to  the  authority  which  Mohammad  had 
founded.  Alee,  finding  the  desires  of  the  Prophet  disre- 
garded, exhibited,  nevertheless,  the  most  exemplary  modera- 
tion towards  his  enemies,  and  waited  patiently,  until,  by  the 
course  of  events,  the  death  of  Abubeker,  who  was  advanced 
in  years,  should  opou  to  him  a  path  to  the  throne  of  the 
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Saracens.  At  the  decease  of  Abnbeker,  however,  Alee  again 
found  himself  ejected  from  what  he  justly  regarded  as  his  in- 
heritance, bj  the  election  of  Omar  to  the  vacant  Ehaleefate. 
Omar  was  not  content  with  the  possession  of  the  supreme 
authority  with  which  he  was  invested,  to  the  exclusion  of 
Alee,  whose  claim  was  superior  to  his  own ;  he  sought,  by 
every  means  he  could  devise,  to  persecute  the  followers  of 
his  competitor,  and  to  weaken  his  authority.  Alee  was  now 
driven  to  oppose  the  authority  of  his  rival,  and,  by  the  in- 
terpretation which  he  gave  to  certain  parts  of  the  Kur-ltn,  he 
bnmded  Omar  and  his  followers  with  heresy,  and  thereby 
gained  a  large  accession  to  the  number  of  his  own  disciples. 
Alee,  after  the  death  of  Omar,  ascended  the  throne,  and  con- 
tinned  so  to  persecute  those  who  held  the  opinions,  and  pio- 
fased  to  be  the  admirers  of  Omar,  that  a  spirit  of  rivalship 
and  animosity  was  awakened,  which  has  never  since  ceased  to 
exist.  The  Persians,  among  whom  Aleo  first  propagated 
his  opinions,  remained  attached  to  his  doctrines,  wliile  the 
Arabians  continued  to  be  the  disciples  of  his  predecessor. 
From  these  two  sects  a  number  of  others  have  since  arisen, 
bat  to  refer  particularly  to  their  tenets  and  practices  is  alto- 
gether unnecessary. 

Let  us  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  civil  government 
of  the  Turkish  empire.  The  highest  office  in  the  state,  next 
to  that  of  the  Sultan,  is  that  of  Grand  Vizier.*  His  power  is 
unlimited;  and  his  mandates,  which  are  enforced  by  the 
authority  of  the  great  seal,  which  he  always  retains  in  his 
personal  custody,  meet  with  instant  attention  and  obedience. 
This  high  office  was  originally  instituted  by  Amurath  II.  to 
reward  one  of  his  generals  who  had  taken  the  city  of  Hadrian- 
ople,  and  to  whom  it  was  necessary  he  should  delegate  Bove- 
rsign  authority.  The  Grand  Vizier's  court  and  suite  are  very 
numerous.    Many  hundreds  of  the  officera  and  servants  of  his 

*  Wceseer  is  nn  Arabic  term ;  bnt  it  isprononncod  by  the'Tnrki  with 
the  IrUer  "  V,"  i.e.  Vcc7,eer  or  Viricr.  Tiiroc  dcrirAtioDS  of  tbif  word 
Buj  be  •tatAil.  It  niny  be  derived  from  '*  wizr/'  a  burden^  becnusa  tha 
Weefoer  bears  tbc  burdenn  of  the  King  ;  or  from  "  wczcr,"  a  refugCf  b©. 
CMiM  the  King  takes  refuge  in  the  counsels  of  the  minister  so  called ;  or 
from  *'  Acr/'  ttrengthf  because  the  prince  is  strengthened  by  the  Weeieer. 
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household  attend  him  in  the  public  procession  to  the  divan.* 
He  is  a  Pasha  of  three  tails,  and  he  possesses  a  lai^  revenney 
a  great  portion  of  which  is  derived  from  various  imposts  which 
have  been  instituted  for  his  special  advantage.  The  vast 
wealth  which  the  Viziers  have  sometimes  accumulated  has  not 
unfrequentlj  led  to  their  destruction,  and  the  seizure  of  their 
treasures  by  the  Sultan.  The  Vizier  presides  in  the  divan, 
which  is  both  the  supreme  council  of  state,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  court  of  appeal  from  all  the  inferior  tribunals.  In  this 
court  the  Sultan  is  present,  behind  a  grated  window,  from 
which  he  can  see  and  hear  all  that  passes  in  the  council. 
During  the  absence  of  the  Grand  Vizier  with  the  army,  his 
place  is  supplied  by  a  provisional  officer  called  the  Eaimakan, 
whose  authority  ceases  on  the  return  of  the  prime  minister. 
The  other  offices  of  state  are  those  of  the  treasurer  of  the 
empire,  the  Defterdar;  the  Reis-6fendee,  who  is  secretary 
of  state  and  chancellor ;  the  Nissangi,  or  keeper  of  the  great 
seal ;  and  the  Teskeregi,  or  vice-chancellor.  All  these  offices 
are  of  high  authority  and  considerable  emolument 

The  government  of  the  provinces  is  vested  in  the  Begler- 
beys.  Pashas,  and  Sanjaks,  each  of  whom  possesses  a  different 
degree  of  rank;  and  are  distinguished  by  the  number  of 
horse-tails  borne  before  them  as  ensigns  or  standards.  Of 
these  the  Beglcr-beys  have  three,  the  Pashas  generally  two, 
and  the  Sanjaks  one.f  The  Begler-beys  possessed  great 
wealth  and  authority,  and  ultimately,  as  will  hereafter  appear, 

*  The  coancil  composed  of  the  chief  ministers  of  the  Sultan.  The 
word  is  in  Arabic,  Deewan,  which  signifies  the  raised  portion  of  the  floor 
of  an  apartment,  which  is  ^mished  with  cushions;  and  by  $enecdoehe  it 
is  apphed  to  the  meeting  assembKne  in  that  place. 

t  The  origin  of  this  species  of  distinction  does  not  seem  to  be  well 
known.  It  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  adopted  from  the  Tartars. 
Others  say  that  it  arose  from  an  expedient  adopted  by  Abubeker,  who, 
haTing  lost  a  battle  in  Svria,  and  being  abandoned  by  iiis  troops,  rallied 
his  forces  by  means  of  the  ingenuity  of  one  of  his  officers,  who,  baring 
no  standard,  cut  oflT  his  horse's  tail  and  attaching  it  to  a  pole,  raised  it 
aloft.  The  scattered^  troops  perceiring  it  considered  it  a  signal  of  some 
fayourable  turn  in  their  affairs,  and  returned  to  their  commanaer,  attacking 
the  enemy  with  renewed  rigour,  and  defeating  them ;  and  that  the  signal 
has  in  consequence  of  this  sucoeflsful  stratagem  been  eyer  since  used  by 
the  Ottomans. 
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became  olgecto  of  hostility  to  the  Sultans,  whose  efforts  were 
directed  towards  the  suppression  of  their  power. 

The  authority  of  the  Pasha  extends  over  the  military 
fiiroe,  the  revenue,  and  the  administration  of  justice.  He 
leads  the  troops  of  the  province  as  he  is  ordered  by  the  Sultan, 
and  has  the  command  of  them  both  in  the  camp  and  in  the 
city.  He  collects  the  revenue,  and  transmits  it  to  Constanti- 
nople ;  he  administers  justice  in  his  own  person ;  but  he  holds 
his  office  By  a  most  precarious  tenure.  The  Sultan  can  at 
any  moment,  in  the  exercise  of  his  despotic  power,  exile,  im- 
prison, or  put  him  to  death ;  and  this  has  frequently  been  the 
fate  of  the  Pasha,  whenever  his  royal  master  conceives  his 
power  to  be  too  great^  or  hb  wealth  becomes  a  sufficient 
temptation.  The  administration  of  civil  justice  in  the  Otto- 
man empire  has  been  always  exceedingly  defective.  The  law 
is  complex,  and  the  four  degrees  of  obligation  which  it  recog- 
nises, according  to  the  Kur-an,  the  precepts  of  the  four  Imdms, 
the  acts  of  Mohammad,  and  the  decisions  of  the  learned,  in- 
volve extreme  difficulty  and  confusion.  The  Cadee,  however, 
does  not  trouble  himself  with  nice  distinctions,  or  the  careful 
following  out  of  important  precedents,  but  decides  the  point 
of  law  before  him,  as  his  own  caprice  or  discretion  may  dictate. 

Such  a  system  must  lead  to  great  injustice,  and  great 
insecurity  either  to  life  or  property;  and  necessarily  must 
produce  a  most  fatal  influence  on  the  national  prosperity. 
And  these  results  are  certain  to  occur,  when  it  is  remembered 
not  only  that  the  decisions  may  be  given  in  ignorance,  or 
mistake,  or  with  imduo  precipitancy,  but  that  the  judges  are 
known  to  be  utterly  corrupt,  and  ready  at  all  times  to  give 
their  sentence  in  favour  of  the  party  who  presents  the  largest 
bribe.  The  continuance  of  such  a  system  speaks  volumes  as 
to  the  state  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  whatever  improve- 
ments may  be  effected,  the  condition  of  the  courts  of  civil 
law  must,  until  completely  reformed,  so  as  to  render  justice 
certain  and  easily  attained,  and  to  secure  the  fruits  of  industry 
to  their  possessors,  operate  as  an  effective  barrier  to  national 
prosiierity. 

This  dark  picture  b  relieved  by  a  few  examples,  in  which 
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the  judges  were  not  wholly  insensible  to  the  nature  of  their 
office.  One  of  these  may  be  here  stated.  Mohammad  II., 
to  whose  reign  reference  has  jost  been  made,  employed  an 
architect  to  erect  a  mosque.  His  purpose  was,  that  the  build- 
ing should  be  as  high  as  the  mosque  of  Aya  Sofiyah,  the 
celebrated  church  which,  on  taking  Constantinople,  he  had 
converted  into  a  mosque.  The  architect,  however,  reduced 
the  height  of  the  magnificent  columns  which  were  to  decorate 
the  new  building,  which  columns  were  of  great  value.  On 
being  charged  by  the  Sultan  with  this  error,  the  architect 
excused  himself  by  saying,  that  he  hod  reduced  the  columns 
two  cubits  each,  to  give  the  building  more  security  in  the 
event  of  one  of  those  earthquakes  not  uncommon  in  Constan- 
tinople, and  had  thus  made  the  mosque  lower  than  Aya 
Sofiyah.  The  Sultan,  however,  not  satisfied  with  the  ex- 
planation, ordered  the  architect's  hands  to  be  struck  ofi^  which 
was  instantly  done. 

The  architect  appeared  on  the  following  day  with  his 
family  before  the  judge,  laid  his  complaint  against  the  Sultan, 
and  appealed  to  the  sentence  of  the  law.  The  judge  imme- 
diately sent  his  officer  to  summon  the  Sultan  before  him. 
The  conqueror,  on  receiving  the  citation,  exclaimed,  "  the 
command  of  the  Prophet  must  be  obeyed,"  and,  putting  on 
his  mantle,  and  thrusting  his  mace  into  his  belt,  went  to  the 
court  of  law.  After  offering  the  usual  salutation,  the  Sultan 
was  about  to  seat  himself,  when  the  Cadee  said,  "  Sit  not  down, 
0  prince,  but  stand  up  with  thine  adversary  who  has  appealed 
to  the  law."  The  architect  then  preferred  his  complaint ; 
"  My  Lord,  I  am  a  perfect  master-builder,  and  a  skilful 
mathematician;  but  this  man,  because  I  made  his  mosque 
low  and  cut  down  two  of  his  columns,  has  mutilated  me  of 
both  hands,  which  has  ruined  me,  and  deprived  me  of  the 
means  of  supporting  my  family ;  it  is  thy  part  to  pronounce 
the  sentence  of  the  law."  The  judge  then  addressed  the 
Sultan,  '*  What  sayest  thou,  prince  ;  hast  thou  caused  this 
man's  hands  to  be  cut  off  innocently?"  The  Sultan  ad- 
mitted the  charge,  but  required  the  judge  to  pronounce  the 
sentence  of  the  law.     The  judge,  after  having  stated  that  if 
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tlM  aiohitect  required  the  law  to  be  rigidly  enforced^  his  (the 
Sultan's)  haiidB  should  be  cut  off;  and  as  he  had  deprived 
the  architect  of  the  means  of  his  livelihood,  sentenced  him  to 
■apport  him  and  his  family.  The  Sultan  then  offered  to  give 
the  man  a  pennon  from  the  public  treasury,  but  the  judge  de- 
dared  that  as  the  Sultan  himself  had  committed  the  offence, 
he  must  be  at  the  expense,  and  ordered  him  to  pay  ten  aspers 
a  day.  The  Sultan  immediately  said,  lot  it  be  twenty  aspers. 
The  architect  was  fully  satisfied,  and  the  Sultan  received  a 
certificate  of  his  entire  acquittal.  The  Cadee  then  apologised 
to  the  monarch  for  treating  him  as  an  ordinary  suitor,  plead- 
ing the  rigid  im|>ar(iality  of  the  law,  which  required  justice 
to  be  equally  administered  to  all  without  distinction,  and 
entreated  the  Sultan  to  seat  himself  on  the  sacred  carpet. 
'*  £ffendi,"  said  the  Sultan,  somewhat  irritated,  and  drawing 
his  mace  from  under  his  robe,  '*  if  thou  hadst  shown  favour 
to  me,  saying  to  thyself,  this  is  the  Sultan,  and  hadst  wronged 
the  architect,  I  would  have  broken  thee  to  pieces  with  this 
macel" 

The  administration  of  criminal  justice  has  long  been  no 
less  defective  than  that  of  civil  law.  In  the  four  hundred 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  Ck)n8tantinople  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Ottoman  monarchs,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
innocent  persons  have  been  put  to  death,  not  only  by  the 
Sultans,  but  by  the  inferior  officers  of  state,  without  even  the 
appearance  of  a  trial,  and  in  many  instances  after  a  trial, 
which  has  been  a  cruel  and  infamous  mockery.  Instances  of 
this  kind  are  literally  innumerable,*  and  are  often  so  atrocious, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  read  them  without  indignation  and 
amazement  The  irrc8|x)n8ible  |)ower  of  life  and  death  seemed 
to  reside  in  the  hands  of  the  most  ignorant  and  most  brutal 
of  tlie  people.  In  Constantinople,  the  |x)lice  in  making  their 
rounds  frequently  put  persons  to  death  for  trifling  offences, 
and  without  any  suflicicnt  attempt  even  to  fix  the  crime  on 
the  unhappy  suflerer.  A  slight  disturbance  in  which  a  person 
may  be  seized,  was  sufficient  to  subject  the  real  or  supposed 

*  The  remlcr  i%  ill  ftiul  himnRlf  fblly  mtiiified  on  thiii  lulriGct,  bj  coa- 
•nhing  £toD,  8Udc,  Wabli,  aod  almost  trtrj  writer  of  credit. 
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oolprit  to  instant  decapitation ;  the  spectator  may  thus  be 
destroyed  instead  of  the  actnal  rioter.  The  shedding  of  the 
blood  of  an  innocent  person^  and  the  consequent  desolation 
and  misery  inflicted,  and  the  discouragement  and  injury  done 
to  the  cause  of  industry,  have  thus  appeared  to  be  of  no 
moment  in  the  view  of  the  Sultan  and  his  advisers,  in  their 
deplorable  ignorance  of  those  principles  on  which  the  pros- 
perity of  a  nation  must,  in  a  great  measure,  always  depend, 
▼iz.,  the  security  of  the  virtuous,  and  the  certain  punishment 
of  the  vicious,  in  a  manner  perfectly  impartial,  and  at  the 
same  time  proportioned  to  their  crimes,  and  fitted  to  correct 
and  reform  those  who  are  tempted  to  commit  them. 

Innumerable  instances  are  on  record  which  sufficiently 
attest  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  now  made.  Without 
referring  to  more  than  one  period,  the  year  1828  affords 
abundant  evidence.  When  the  Russian  general  marched  to 
Hadrianople,  an  insurrection  was  expected  on  the  part  of 
those  who  were  favourable  to  the  Russian  claims ;  and  the 
Sultan  resolved  to  anticipate  any  such  movement  by  prompt 
measures.  His  officers  were  sent  round  the  city  to  put  to 
death  suspected  persons,  and  hundreds  suffered  without  even 
the  form  of  a  trial.  The  summary  manner  in  which  these 
executions  were  conducted,  and  the  absence  of  all  evidence  of 
guilt,  afford  an  unquestionable  proof  that  the  Ottoman  Empire 
has,  notwithstanding  the  improvements  of  other  states  of 
Europe,  remained  immersed  in  the  darkness  and  barbarity  of 
past  ages. 

Referring  to  these  executions  among  the  humbler  ranks, 
an  intelligent  traveller  thus  speaks — '*  One  of  the  first  and 
most  pitiable  cases  was  that  of  the  master  of  a  fashionable 
caf&nfe  near  the  fish<market,  in  which  the  conspirators  used 
to  hold  their  meetings.  This  poor  wretch,  who  probably  had 
no  idea  that  the  act  of  selling  coffee  to  a  conspirator  made 
him  one,  nor  conceived  it  the  duty  of  a  correct  publican  to 
make  a  distinction  of  customers,  was  buying  vegetables  at  a 
stall,  when  he  was  accosted  by  the  guard,  and  having  an- 
swered the  usual  interrogatory — **What  is  your  name?" 
made  to  kneel|  and  decapitated  on  the  spot,  where  he  had 
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been  proridiDg  for  his  supper,  it  being  conveniently  ritoated 
for  publicity.  None  showed  commiseration  or  made  any  re- 
mark, none  dared — the  least  display  of  feeling  entailing  death. 
The  most  active  search  was  made  for  the  accused,  who, 
without  warning  or  trial,  wherever  they  were  found,  were  in- 
stantly beheaded.  The  process  was  very  simple.  ''Are 
you  so  and  so,  Hassan,  or  Achmet,  or  Sadik?"  ''  True,  I 
am  Achmet,  what  do  you  want  ?"  ''  We  want  your  head ; 
kneel  down  without  disturbance."  "  Oh,  this  is  a  mistake ! 
I  am  not  the  man.  Tou  mean  another  Achmet"  "  You  are 
the  man ;  and  we  are  looking  for  a  certain  Achmet  with  a 
kxig  noee  and  large  eyes.  Tou  have  a  long  nose  and  large 
eyes,  and  are  called  Achmet  Therefore,  you  must  be  the 
maol"  The  miserable  victim  then  exclaims — "I  protest 
this  is  a  calumny  I  I  pray  you  go  elsewhere  I  I  am  not  the 
man !  By  the  Prophet  I  by  my  father's  beard  1  by  my  soul ! 
I  swear  I  am  innocent  I "  Thus  protesting,  his  head  is  struck 
ofi^  and  his  body  left  where  it  falls,  with  the  sentence  laid  on 
the  breast,  and  a  stone  on  it  to  prevent  it  from  being  blown 
away. 

The  author  just  quoted  mentions  his  having  been  present 
at  one  of  these  summary  executions,  the  account  of  which  we 
shall  here  give  in  his  own  words : — "  Into  this  place  two 
men  stepped  from  the  body  of  the  guard — the  one  old  and 
ugly,  and  meanly  dressed ;  the  other  young  and  handsome, 
and  richly  attir^  in  the  old  costume.  The  ofiSce  of  the 
former  was  not  doubtful,  by  the  long  ataghan  in  his  hand ; 
the  other  by  his  firm  step  and  the  unconcerned  air  with  which 
he  glanced  around,  might  have  passed  for  the  provost  mar- 
shid],  had  not  his  manner  soon  announced  that  he  was 
destined  to  act  a  more  important  part ;  and  he  knew  it,  for 
he  at  once  knelt  down  without  prompting,  and  suffered  his 
thumbs  to  be  tied  behind  him  with  a  piece  of  string,  that  he 
might  not  involuntarily  interfere  with  the  operation.  The 
executioner  then  took  off  his  turban,  tied  up  Mohammad's 
lock,  and  adjusted  the  denounced  head  in  the  most  favourable 
position  for  displaying  his  skill,  desiring  its  owner  to  hold  it 
steady.     So  peculiarly  adapted  is  the  eastern  costume,  having 
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no  'collars,  to  the  despatch  of  head-cntting,  as  to  make  it 
probable  that  it  was  originally  adopted  by  slavish  courtiers 
as  symbolic  of  their  necks  being  always  ready.  This  pre- 
paration did  not  occupy  two  minutes,  during  which  it  was 
uncertain  which  of  the  two  shewed  the  greatest  coolness. 
Drawing  then  his  ataghan,  the  executioner  held  it  up  in  the 
act  to  strike,  and  in  this  position  recited  the  offence  with 
which  the  prisoner  was  supposed  to  be  guilty.  It  was  an 
awfal  picture,  a  moment  of  breathless  excitement  to  all  but 
the  two  actors,  one  of  whom,  the  most  interested,  appeared 
the  most  careless.  Being  close  to  him,  I  watched  him  nar- 
rowly, but  could  not  perceive  the  slightest  change  in  his 
florid  countenance,  or  a  tremor  on  his  fine  limbs,  and  both 
at  such  a  crisis  would  have  been  pardonable  on  the  boldest 
Having  heard  his  crime,  he  cried  with  a  firm  voice,  'O 
Mohammad,  I  die  innocent  I  to  thee  I  consign  my  soul  I '  He 
repeated  these  words,  with  some  others  to  tlie  same  purport^ 
when  the  finisher  of  the  law  impatiently  demanded,  '  Are 
you  ready?'  The  gallant  fellow  with  energy  of  tone  in- 
stantly answered  '  Keady  I '  A  moment  after,  bis  head,  struck 
off  at  a  blow,  was  rolling  in  the  dust  The  blood  instan- 
taneously gushed  out  of  the  body ;  the  neck  slightly  pal- 
pitated ;  life  vanished  with  the  rapidity  of  a  thought  The 
savage 'who  performed  the  deed  cleaned  his  blade  on  the 
corpse's  clothes,  then  held  it  up  in  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  but 
seeing  some  stains  upon  it,  again  wiped  it  before  resheathing 
it  He  then  disposed  the  body  secundum  ariem  ;  an  assistant 
washed  away  the  blood ;  the  crowd  silently  dispersed ;  and 
Hassan  was  left  where  he  fell."* 

It  sometimes  happens  that,  in  order  to  awe  the  minds  of 
foreigners,  the  celerity  of  Turkish  justice  is  intentionally  dis- 
played. On  one  occasion  a  Russian  minister  complained  to 
the  Vizier  of  an  outrage  committed  on  persons  under  his  pro- 
tection. The  Vizier  made  a  horizontal  sign  to  his  attendants, 
and  before  the  short  conference  was  closed,  seven  heads  were 
rolled  on  the  floor  before  the  face  of  the  lin^sian.  On  another 
occasion  the  English  ambassador  was  witness  to  the  conse- 
quence of  this  fatal  motion  of  the  hand,  in  a  conference  he 
*  Slade'fl  Records  of  Travels. 
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had  with  the  Vizier ;  when  he  rose  to  go  away,  he  Baw  Beveral 
heads  newly  pot  up  at  the  gate  of  the  palace. 

In  the  provinces  this  function  of  the  government  is  exer- 
dsed  with  still  greater  injustice  than  even  in  the  capital. 
On  hearing  a  report  of  banditti,  a  pasha  sends  out  a  number 
of  horsemen,  and  orders  them  to  bring  the  heads  of  the 
offenders,  for  each  of  which  they  are  to  receive  a  reward. 
The  persons  thus  commissioned,  as  may  be  presumed,  do  not 
always  succeed  in  discovering  the  criminals,  but  they  never 
fail  to  bring  in  the  stipulated  number  of  heads.  Such 
peisons  in  a  village  as  are  unknown,  a  traveller  or  a  beggar, 
OD  falling  in  with  these  ruthless  cavalry,  are  certain  to  lose 
their  lives,  and  thus  hundreds  of  innocent  persons  perish, 
while  the  guilty  escape. 

Defective  as  the  administration  of  civil  and  criminal  law 
most  thus  be  admitted  to  be,  it  is  not  more  injiuious  in  its 
consequences  than  the  regulations  which  were  for  ages  in  ope- 
ration as  to  finance  and  commerce.  A  few  remarks  will  afford 
evidence  of  this. 

Than  finance,  it  may  be  truly  affirmed,  there  is  scarcely 
any  part  of  the  administration  of  the  internal  affairs  of  a  state 
which  demands  greater  wisdom  and  sagacity ;  and  although 
the  levying  of  a  large  annual  revenue  is  always  desirable,  yet 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  levied  is  of  higher  importance  to 
the  state,  and  aiTonls  a  much  surer  test  of  political  ability  and 
comprehensive  foresight  in  the  legislator  than  even  the 
successfal  raising  of  a  large  revenue.  Nor  does  this  require 
much  explanation.  An  amount  of  annual  income  may  for  a 
long  succession  of  years  be  raised,  which  is  more  than  equal 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  but  it  may  be  raised  by  an 
undue  pressure  u|K)n  the  sprit  gs  of  national  wealth  and  pros- 
|ierity — viz.,  the  industry  and  the  enterprise  of  the  productive 
labourer.  A  period  of  national  prosperity,  arising  from  favour- 
able harvests  or  other  circumstances,  may  render  it  easy  to 
raise  that  revenue  without  the  exercise  of  any  sagacity  as  to 
the  mode.  But  as  certain  as  taxation  presses  unduly  on 
enter]>rise  and  persevering  industry,  so  certainly  will  it  tend 
to  dry  up  Uie  springs  of  natioiuil  wealth,  and  national  weak- 
ness and  deterioration  become  (he  inevitable  consequences. 
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The  system  of  taxation  in  the  Turkish  Empire  has  for  a 
long  period  of  time  been  snch  as  to  produce  these  results. 
There  were  three  great  taxes — the  land  tax,  the  tax  on  per- 
sonal property,  and  the  poll-tax.  The  first  of  these  was  a 
tenth  or  a  fifth  of  the  produce  of  the  land ;  the  second  was 
estimated  arbitrarily,  and  might  be  about  one-fourth  of  all  the 
profits  made  by  the  tradesman ;  and  the  third  consisted  of  a 
sum  of  from  four  to  twelve  piastres,  payable  by  persons  who 
have  attained  the  age  of  twelve  years. 

Now  each  of  these  classes  of  imposts  was  highly  oppressive 
and  injurious.  It  is  obvious,  as  to  the  two  firsts  that  as  the 
amount  to  be  paid  depended  on  the  amount  produced  by  the 
tillage  of  the  lands,  or  by  the  successful  prosecution  of  business, 
the  agriculturist  and  tiie  tradesman  were  both  discouraged 
from  expending  capital  or  ingenuity  or  labour  to  produce  a 
large  return,  mnce  the  chief  reward  which  could  stimulate 
them  so  to  do  was  withdrawn  ;  and  when  the  uncertainties 
both  of  farming  and  business  are  considered,  the  demand  of 
ten  per  cent  on  the  produce  is  amply  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
prohibition  against  Uie  production  of  more  than  is  absolutely 
requisite  for  the  necessities  of  existence.  Nor  was  the  poll- 
tax  less  burdensome  than  the  two  others  just  referred  to.  A 
certain  district  was  estimated  as  capable  of  yielding  a  certain 
sum,  and  the  collector  was  made  answerable  with  his  head,  if 
that  sum  were  not  forthcoming.  The  liability  to  the  poll-tax 
was  ascertained,  not  by  actual  age,  but  by  measurement,  and 
this  mode  of  deciding  the  question  was  such  as  always  to  solve 
it  in  favour  of  the  collector.  This  tax,  and  that  on  personal 
property,  were  farmed  in  Greece  by  tlio  Pashas,  to  persons 
who  were  themselves  Greeks,  and  whose  oppression  and  extor- 
tion were  ruinous.  In  cases  in  which  either  the  population 
or  the  wealth  of  any  district  diminished,  the  remainipg  inha- 
bitants were  forced  to  make  up  the  sum  which  the  district 
was  estimated  to  produce,  while  the  various  collectors  took 
care  to  enrich  themselves,  and  thus  "  the  people  were  the  prey 
of  a  subordination  of  vultures."* 

•  See  Eton's  "  Snnroy  of  the  Tarkish  Empire."  See  ftlso  "  EstabKsb. 
ment  of  the  Turks  in  Europe,"  an  admirable  view  of  the  subject,  under- 
stood to  be  firom  the  pen  of  liord  John  Russell.    Lend.  1828. 
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The  (^resBion  thus  exercised  may  he  conoeived  in  Bome 
measore,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  power  of  farming  the 
reYenne  was  disixwed  of  bj  pnblio  sale,  and  generally  pur- 
chased by  the  Pashas  of  provinces.  It  is  obvious  that  it 
became  the  interest  of  the  Pasha  so  fanning  the  tax  to  obtain 
as  large  a  sum  as  possible,  both  to  repay  his  own  purchase- 
money,  to  make  the  requisite  return  to  Government,  and  to 
fill  his  own  exchequer ;  and  as  if  to  meet  the  necessity  thus 
in  hci  forced  upon  him,  there  was  a  tax  called  avaniidi,  the 
amount  of  which  depended  wholly  on  his  own  will,  and,  in 
fJM^,  had  no  other  limit  than  his  own  compassion  might  assign 
to  it.  But  that  the  officer  of  a  government,  itself  possessed 
of  no  accurate  views  on  the  subject  of  finance,  would  exhibit 
intelligence,  moderation,  and  compassion  in  collecting  a  re- 
Tenue,  to  obtain  which  so  many  powerful  motives  combined 
to  urge  him — such  as  the  possession  of  wealth  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  fear  of  death  on  the  other — no  man  who  is  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind  will  be 
weak  enough  to  believe.  The  Pashas  accordingly  sent  into 
distant  provinces  exerted  to  the  utmost  their  power  of  extor- 
tion, but  were  always  outdone  by  the  officers  immediately 
below  them,  who,  in  turn,  left  room  for  the  ingenuity  of  their 
Bubordinate  agents ;  and  the  circle  was  only  completed  by  the 
power  of  the  des|>ot,  who  from  time  to  time  squeezed  into  his 
own  cofiers  the  8ix)nge  with  which  this  herd  of  plunderers  had 
absorbed  the  pro|>crty  of  the  people.* 

The  commercial  polity  of  the  state  was  no  less  oppressive, 
and  no  less  clear,  as  an  evidence  of  the  gross  ignorance  which 
prevailed  in  Turkey  on  the  subject  of  commercial  matters,  and 
the  necessity  of  encouraging  industry.  The  internal  trade  of 
the  coimtry  had  long  been  subject  to  the  most  injurious 
restrictions.  Com  was  the  monopoly  of  the  state,  the  grower 
being  obliged  to  convey  his  produce  to  Constantinople,  and 
sell  it  for  less  than  its  value,  in  order  to  swell  the  Sultan's 
revenue,  or  gratify  the  rapacity  of  the  minister.  The  native 
merchant^  too,  paid  a  duty  of  double  the  amount  paid  by  the 
foreign  trader,  so  that  the  subjects  of  the  state  were  dis- 

•  Eton's  Sonrej,  p.  61. 
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couraged  not  only  by  the  heavy  duty  they  themselves  had  to 
pay,  but  by  the  necessarily  successful  opposition  of  foreigners.* 

From  all  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
tens  of  thousands  of  fertile  acres,  capable  of  producing  all 
kinds  of  crops,  remained  without  cultivators,  and  that  a  country 
so  extensive  as  Turkey  in  Europe  possesses  but  a  comparatively 
small  population ;  while  it  cannot  but  be  obvious  that,  not- 
withstanding the  important  measures  of  a  public  kind  which 
the  late  Sultan  Mahmoud  introduced,  and  which  have  con- 
ferred great  advantages,  a  vast  amount  of  reform  is  still  * 
required — the  produce,  not  of  a  few,  but  of  a  long  period  of 
years — before  any  system  can  be  fully  established,  which 
shall  raise  the  Ottoman  Empire  to  a  level  with  other  states  of 
Europe  in  mercantile  and  agricultural  prosperity.  All  the 
commercial  arts  are  founded  upon  a  regard  to  interest,  and 
their  encouragement  is  the  hope  of  gain,  and  the  secure  pos- 
session of  that  gain.  They  must  languish,  if  not  become 
extinct,  where  the  expectation  of  success  is  small,  and  where 
the  tenure  of  property  is  precarious. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  vicious  system  under  which  the 
Turkish  Empire  has  for  many  ages  been  oppressed.  Many 
admirable  attempts,  however,  have  been  made,  in  recent  years, 
to  remedy  a  state  of  manners  so  highly  injurious.  These 
arrangements,  however,  belong  to  the  history  of  the  present 
age,  and  will  be  referred  to  in  a  succeeding  chapter. 

The  state  of  education  in  the  Turkish  empire  demands  a 
brief  notice  in  connection  with  the  preceding  outline.  With 
scarcely  any  exception,  all  writers  of  credit  agree  in  their  opi- 
nions as  to  the  gross  ignorance  prevailing  generally  among  the 
people ;  but  had  we  no  such  testimony  on  which  to  rely, 
abundant  evidence  would  be  found  to  that  effect  in  the  inju- 
rious nature  of  those  arrangements  te  which  reference  has  just 
been  made  ;  for  it  cannot  but  be  presumed  that  the  ignorance 
which  the  rulers  of  the  country  have  exhibited  in  their  insti- 
tutions is  likely  to  prevail  still  more  remarkably  among  the 
mass  of  the  population. 

*  Eton  states  that  the  duty  paid  hy  foreigners  was,  when  he  wrote, 
three  per  cent,  and  that  levied  on  naiiye  merchants  varied  from  five  to 
seTen,  and  evea  ten  per  c«nt.— iSkroey,  p.  62. 
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All  histoiiaDS  agree  in  their  admiration  of  the  wise  and 
liberal  patronage  which  literature  and  science  received  from 
the  meet  illostrious  of  the  Saracen  Khaleefehs,  and  from  the 
oelebrated  family  of  the  Barmecides,  and  the  most  famous 
member  of  that  family,  the  noble  and  generous  Grand  Vizier 
Jaafar.  To  the  Mohammadans  of  the  East,  moreover,  it  can- 
not be  forgotten  that  we  owe  the  invention  of  algebra ;  and 
that  to  those  of  Spain,  Western  Europe  was  indebted,  as 
ahreadj  stated,  for  the  knowledge  of  many  of  the  most  valuable 
works  of  classic  ages.  The  reign  of  Haroun  Er  Basheed  was 
the  Augustan  age  of  Arabian  literature ;  and  it  is  not  a  little 
remarkable,  that  in  causes  similar  to  those  which  produced 
what  are  called  the  dark  agee  in  Europe,  when  the  light  of 
knowledge  suffered  an  almost  total  eclipse,  originated  the 
gradual  decline  of  the  literature  and  science  of  the  Saracens. 
The  Turkish  tribes  which  overran  the  Saracen  dominions  in 
Asia  ministered  to  the  rapid  declension  of  Arabian  literature, 
very  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  northern  nations  who 
migrated  into  the  Roman  Empire  obliterated  the  literature  of 
Greece  and  Rome. 

But  it  has  not  unfrequently  happened  that  those  nations 
which  have  conquered  others  have  adopted  those  peculiar  ad- 
vantages which  the  vanquished  people  enjoyed,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Romans  themselves  adopted  the  literature  and 
science  of  the  Greeks.  The  Turks,  however,  have  remained, 
from  the  long  i)crio(l  which  has  elapsed  since  they  completed 
the  conquest  of  the  Greek  Empire,  almost  in  the  same  condition 
as  when  Uiey  originally  issued  from  the  wikls  of  Tartary.  The 
period  of  the  revival  of  letters,  which  exercised  so  'powerful 
an  influence  on  other  nations,  has  produced  little  or  no  effect 
upon  them  ;  and,  holding  in  contempt  the  sciences,  the  litera- 
ture, and  the  arts,  in  which  contemporary  nations  have  made 
such  vast  advances,  they  remain  far  in  the  rear  in  the  march 
of  improvement,  the  representatives  of  the  darkest  and  most 
barbarous  periods  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

These  remarks  might  bo  illustrated  by  innumerable  au- 
thentic anecdotes.  Before  the  appearance  of  a  Russian  fleet 
in  the  Mediterranean,  the  ministers  of  the  Sultan  would  not 
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believe  it  possible  for  them  to  approach  Constautinople  but  by 
way  of  the  Black  Sea ;  and  when  the  Turkish  admiral  was 
appealed  to,  he  affirmed  that  it  was  possible  for  them  to  come 
from  Russia  through  the  Gulf  of  Venice.*  A  very  few  years 
ago  the  Turkish  admiral  asked  one  of  our  captains  if  he  under- 
stood the  use  of  the  compass,  professing  that  as  for  himself  he 
was  ignorant  of  it.f  Baron  de  Tott,  on  one  occasion  having 
to  confer  with  the  chief  of  the  Turkish  geometricians,  asked 
them  how  many  right  angles  were  in  any~  triangle ;  and 
after  due  deliberation,  the  reply  made  to  his  inquiry  was,  that 
the  number  depended  on  the  size  of  the  triangle.  These 
instances  of  ignorance  would  be  incredible  if  they  were  not 
authenticated  beyond  doubt,  and  if,  in  fact,  they  might  not  be 
presumed  to  be  true  from  the  ignorance  displayed  in  the  judi- 
cial and  mercantile  institutions  of  the  empire.  What  must 
be  the  condition  of  the  common  people  in  a  country  where 
men  who  ought  to  be  able  to  perceive  the  value  of  education 
are  content  to  remain  so  grossly  deficient  I 

Let  us  look,  for  example,  at  the  popular  notions  regarding 
the  universe.  On  the  authority  of  the  Kur-4n,  the  most 
puerile  absurdities  are  believed  as  to  the  earth  and  the 
heavens.  The  earth  is  supposed  not  to  have  a  globular  form, 
but  to  be  a  plane  expanse,  and  the  islands  and  continents  are 
believed  to  be  surrounded  by  "  the  circumambient  ocean," 
beyond  which  the  ultimate  limits  are  formed  by  the  mountains 
of  Kaf,  which  surround  the  whole  earth,  and  which  moun- 
tains are  formed,  according  to  the  interpreters  of  the  Kur-^n, 
of  green  chrysolite,  which  imparts  the  greenish  tint  sometimes 
observable  in  the  sky.  The  limits  of  the  earth  are,  according 
to  "  the  Prophet,"  equal  to  a  journey  of  five  hundred  years ; 
and  the  inhabited  portion  of  it,  with  re8i>ect  to  the  rest,  like 
a  tent  in  the  midst  of  the  desert.}  These  notions,  and  others 
as  to  astronomy  no  less  absurd,  are  entertained  more  or 
less  by  the  mass  of  the  people.  '*  From  the  Muftee  to  the 
peasant,"  observes  the  author  already  quoted,  '*  it  is  generally 

•  Eton's  Survey,  p.  193. 
t  liOrd  John  Russell,  *'  Historical  Discourse,"  p.  108. 
I  Lane,  toI.  i.  p.  18,  et  $eq. 
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bdiared  that  there  are  seven  heavens  from  which  the  earth 
\m  immovably  SDspended  bj  a  chain — that  the  sun  is  a  ball  of 
fire  as  large  as  a  province  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  formed 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving  light  and  heat  to  the  earth ; 
and  that  edipees  of  the  moon  are  occasioned  bj  a  great  dragon 
attempting  to  devour  that  luminary."  * 

It  will  not  be  considered  surprising  that  belief  in  astro- 
logy and  in  magic  almost  universally  previuls.  Before  the 
aege  of  Constantinople  an  astrologer  was  required  to  ascertain, 
by  consulting  the  stars,  the  day  most  likely  to  be  propitious. 
This,  however,  was  not  an  uncommon  practice  in  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century ;  but  a  firm  belief  in  the  value  of 
astrological  divinations  still  prevails  among  the  Turks,  and 
eiveD  among  some  of  those  of  high  rank,  as  strongly  as  ever. 
The  pseudo-science  of  astrology  is  m  fact  studied  at  the  pre- 
asot  day  by  many  Muslims,  and  is  had  recourse  to  among 
the  Turks,  in  order  to  determine  the  most  propitious  time 
for  the  commencement  of  any  new  undertaking,  and  great 
importance  is  attached  to  omens,  to  dreams,  and  to  the  wear- 
ing of  talismans.f  Innumerable  instances  of  superstition  as 
to  dreams  or  omens  might  be  collected  from  Turkish  history. 
The  first  words  which  a  Sultan  speaks  immediately  after  his 
accession  are  looked  upon  as  of  a  prophetic  character.  When 
Amnrath  the  Third,  on  being  acknowledged  Sultan,  stated 
that  after  his  stormy  jouniey  to  Constantinople  he  was 
hungry — a  very  natural  consequence — his  words  were  held  to 
indicate  an  approaching  famine,  and,  what  is  not  a  little  sin- 
gular, the  prediction  was  almost  immediately  verified.  The 
death  of  the  same  Sultan  was  hastened  by  the  omen  of  the 
breaking  of  a  pane  of  glass  near  the  sofa  on  which  he  re- 
clined ;  another  Sultan,  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  raised  the 
siege  of  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean  which  he  would 
certainly  have  taken,  because  a  shower  of  hail  occurred  at  an 
nnpropitious  moment. 

A  very  recent  and  trustworthy  traveller  thus  expresses 
himself: — **  Perha|)S  one  of  the  greatest  foibles  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Turk  is  his  superstition.  It  seems  to  be  a  part 
•  EtoD'8  Sonrey.  p.  191.        f  See  Lane's  Notes  on  Magic,  vol.  i.  p.  66. 
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of  his  very  nature — an  inheritance  he  derived  from  his  shep* 
herd  ancestois.  We  find  it  pervading  all  classes,  from  the 
peasant  to  the  Sultan ;  and  although  the  Eur-an  denounces 
astrology  as  a  crime  only  inferior  to  idolatry,  the  Sultan  re- 
tains in  his  household  a  muned-jimhashi,  or  chief  astrologer. 
Amulets  are  still  worn  hy  every  true  Osmanli ;  indeed,  their 
manufacture  constitutes  a  most  profitable  employment  to 
thousands  of  ingenious  artizans,  and  their  sale  a  source  of 
large  revenue  to  the  priests,  who  consecrate  them.  They  are 
made  in  every  form,  to  suit  every  purchaser,  and,  as  may  be 
supposed,  are  believed  to  be  a  safeguard  against  every  danger. 
Every  house  has  one  suspended  over  the  door ;  the  shepherd 
attaches  them  to  his  flock,  the  merchant  to  his  bale  of  goods, 
the  equestrian  to  the  neck  of  his  charger,  the  soldier  wears 
one  about  his  person  to  protect  him  from  the  bullet  of  the 
enemy,  the  fair  dame  to  increase  her  embonpoint,  and  make 
her  fhiitful,  and  the  whole  of  the  men,  women,  and  children 
wear  one  to  shield  them  from  the  efiect  of  the  'evil  eye,' 
the  witch  and  the  sorcerer/'* 

These  remarks  furnish  a  sufficient  indication  of  the 
state  of  education  in  the  Turkish  Empire.  Within  the  last 
few  years  most  important  and  valuable  plans,  to  which  re- 
ference will  be  more  fully  made  in  a  subsequent  chapter, 
have  been  projected  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  people,  and 
much  may  undoubtedly  be  efiiected  by  a  comprehensive  system, 
united  with  a  wise  and  liberal  policy  towards  all  the  subjects 
of  tlie  Ottoman  rule  without  exception.  But  the  progresf^ 
of  national  enlightenment  is  always  gradual,  and  therefore 
always  slow.  Prejudices  which  have  gained  strength  in  the 
course  of  centuries  have  to  be  overcome,  habits  of  thought 
inimical  to  solid  improvement  have  to  be  repudiated,  and 
usages  which  become  inveterate,  have  to  be  laid  aside.  £ven 
a  whole  age  is  not  a  period  sufficiently  lengthened  to  over- 
come the  difficulty  thus  arising ;  and  even  the  most  sanguine 
advocate  of  human  improvement  will  not  be  able  to  enter- 
tain the  hope  that  great  advances  can  be  made  before  the 
lapse  of  a  very  lengthened  series  of  years,  even  if  there  should 
*  Turkey  and  Rassim,  by  Captain  Spencer.    Lond.  1854. 
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not  exist  in  the  Turkish  mind,  as  some  are  disposed  to  think, 
a  permanent  and  native  incapacity  for  literary  and  mechanical 
improyement — a  condition  analogous,  in  some  measure,  to  that 
which  has  been  presumed  to  constitute  the  reason  why,  in  tlie 
American  continent,  where  the  Saxon  races  have  introduced 
the  arts  of  civilized  life,  the  primitive  inhabitants  retain  un- 
changed the  character  which  they  possessed  before  the  ships 
of  Columbus  discovered  the  shores  of  the  New  World. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

The  ChriBtian  Church  in  Turkey— The  Monophygites— The  Nestorians 
The  Greek  Church — Equality  originally  subsisting  between  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  and  the  Bishop  of  Kome— Causes  leadr 
ing  to  the  assumption  of  supremacy  —  Honours  conferred  on  the 
Patriarch  of  the  imperial  city  under  Constantino  the  Great — ^Divi- 
sion of  the  Roman  Empire  between  his  sons  —  Extension  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Patriarch,  and  its  confirmation  by  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon — ^Dissensions  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches — 
Attempts  to  unite  them — Zeno's  "  Decree  of  Union  " — Its  effects — 
Jealousy  of  tlie  Roman  Pontiff— Charge  of  heresy  against  him  by 
the  Greek  Patriarch — Excommunication  of  the  latter  by  the  former 
Further  efforts  to  reconcile  the  two  Churches — The  councils  of  Fer- 
rara  and  Florence — Their  efforts  in  vain — Prediction  of  Pope  Nichot 
Us  V.  fulfilled — ^View  of  the  territory  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
Greek  Church — Doctrines  of  that  Church — How  far  in  accordance 
with  those  of  Rome— Service  of  the  Greek  Church — ^The  Greek 
Church  in  Russia— Condition  of  Greek  Church  under  the  Ottoman 
Sultans — Disabilities  of  the  Greek  clergy  and  laity. 

THE  final  subversion  of  the  Greek  Empire  by  the  TurkF 
^  was  immediately  followed  by  the  establishment  of  the 
faith  of  Mohammad  throughout  tiie  Ottoman  dominions.  In 
the  Asiatic  provinces  over  which  the  Sultan  reigned,  Chris- 
tianity had  continued  to  lose  ground  from  year  to  year,  and 
with  the  last  conquests  in  Asia  Minor  its  light  may  be  said 
to  have  been  all  but  extinguished.  The  fall  of  Constantinople 
completed  the  series  of  calamities  to  which  the  Christian  Church 
had  been  long  exposed,  and  inflicted  upon  her  a  blow  from 
which  she  has  never  since  recovered.  A  large  majority  of 
the  European  subjects  of  the  Sultan  remained,  it  is  true,  faith- 
ful to  the  sacred  cause  of  Christianity ;  but  to  maintain  that 
cause  amidst  the  persecution  and  insults  of  their  fierce  and 
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relentlesB  oonquerora,  and  to  stem  the  torrent  of  barbarism, 
ignorance,  and  snperstition  that  rushed  in  with  their  trium- 
phant arms,  the  Christians  possessed  neither  resources  nor 
influence. 

At  the  period  of  the  establishment  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
in  Europe,  the  Christian  Church  had  become  divided  into 
various  communities.  Besides  the  Greek  Church,  which  com- 
prehended the  majority  of  the  Sultan's  subjects  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Bosplionis,  there  were  other  churches  in  more 
distant  parts  of  the  empire  dififering  from  it  more  or  less  in 
doctrine.  Without  attempting  to  describe  the  peculiarities 
of  each  of  those  communities  of  Christians,  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  refer  to  the  most  important 

The  Monuphysite  Christians,  who  were  called  Jacobites, 
from  the  name  of  Jacobus  Baradieus,  by  whose  influence  the 
sect  was  resuscitated  in  the  sixth  century,  were  those  who, 
as  their  distincj^ishing  name  implies,  held  that  in  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  there  was  but  one  nature.  This  sect  prevailed 
extensively  in  the  African  and  Asiatic  provinces  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire — the  former  division  of  that  church,  embracing 
the  Coptic  Christians  of  Nubia  and  Abyssinia,  being  subject 
to  a  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  whose  residence  was  in  Cairo, 
and  the  latter  being  under  tlie  jurisdiction  of  a  patriarch  re- 
siding in  some  of  the  cities  of  Syria,  as  Damascus  or  Aleppo, 
and  assisted  in  the  management  of  his  wide  jurisdiction  by  a 
bishop  or  primate  at  Mosul  in  Mesopotamia.  The  Armenian 
Church  may  be  included  under  the  denomination  of  Monophy- 
site,  although  distinct  from  those  Christians  called  Jacobites 
in  ritual  observances,  and  in  some  of  its  views.  This  church 
was  superintended  by  a  primate  whose  residence  is  in  Etch- 
miadzin  in  Armenia,  and  under  whom  are  about  forty  bishops 
in  the  pn)vinces  over  which  his  authority  extends.  An  Ar- 
menian bishop,  who  by  courtesy  obtained  the  title  of  patri- 
arch, also  resided  at  Constantinople,  and  exercised  his  juris- 
diction over  Uie  members  of  his  church  in  Europe. 

The  Nestorian  Church  constituted  another  large  commu- 
nity of  Christians  in  the  dominions  of  the  Sultan.  It  was  so 
called  from  its  founder  Nestorius,  who  was  condemned  for 
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lieresy  at  tlie  council  of  Ephesus,  and  whose  doctrine  as  to 
the  Divine  Redeemer  was,  that  in  him  were  not  only  two 
natures,  but  likewise  two  persons.  At  the  period  of  the  fall 
of  Constantinople,  this  church  remained  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  one  patriarch,  who  resided  at  Baghdad  or  Mosul. 
Under  this  church  may  be  included  the  Nestorians  of  Arabia, 
and  those  inhabiting  the  coast  of  Malabar,  who  are  known  as 
the  Christians  of  St  Thomas. 

The  most  important  community  of  Christians  in  the  do- 
minions of  the  Sultan  was  that  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  the 
very  important  effects  which  that  church  has  produced,  and 
which  it  may  continue  to  produce,  in  the  course  of  events  in 
Turkey,  renders  it  desirable  to  refer  to  its  history  somewhat 
more  particularly  than  to  that  of  the  Christian  communities 
to  which  reference  has  just  been  made. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  a  certain  de- 
gree of  pre-eminence  in  the  Clmstian  Church  was  possessed  by 
the  Bishops  of  Rome,  of  Antioch,  and  of  Alexandria.  Con- 
stantine  the  Great,  however,  the  first  Emperor  of  Rome  who 
embraced  Christianity,  having  created  four  pretorian  prefects 
over  as  many  divisions  of  his  empire,  being  desirous  to  asso- 
ciate the  spiritual  administration  of  the  Christian  bishops  with 
the  civil  authority  of  his  own  deputies,  added  to  the  three 
prelates  now  mentioned  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  thus 
making  the  number  correspond  with  that  of  the  prefects. 
Each  of  these  bishops  was  wholly  independent  of  the  others, 
and  in  the  exercise  of  their  spiritual  authority  none  of  them 
arrogated  any  claims  to  power  which  the  others  did  not 
equally  possess,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  to  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  there  was  accorded  a  certain  indeterminate  pre- 
eminence— a  pre-eminence,  however,  wholly  unaccompanied 
by  superior  authority,  and  naturally  arising,  not  only  from 
the  cireiunstance  that  the  seat  of  his  government  was  the 
imperial  city  of  Rome  itself,  but  from  his  great  superiority 
in  wealth  over  his  brethren,  and  from  the  influence  arising 
from  the  splendour  as  well  as  the  extent  of  his  religious  ad- 
ministration. Up  to  this  period,  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
division  of  the  church  into  that  of  the  east  and  west,  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  existed. 
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It  WIS  not  long,  lioweTer,  before  cucnmstanoes  aroae 
which  iflBoed  in  a  permanent  separation  of  the  Catholic  Chuidi 
into  two  great  bodies,  possessed  oi  separate  jnrisdiction  and 
distinctive  features  in  doctrine,  discipline,  and  worship.  To 
these  drcomstances  it  is  requisite  briefly  to  advert. 

When  the  £mperor  Constantino  removed  the  seat  of  his 
goremment  to  Byzantium,  he  endeavoured  by  every  means 
within  his  reach  to  render  the  city  worthy  of  the  high  hononr 
to  which  it  was  advanced.  The  new  metropolis  was  not  only 
dignified  by  the  name  of  Constantinople,  t.e.  the  city  of  Con- 
stantine,  but  was  known  by  the  title  of  Nova  Roma.  It  was 
enriched  and  adorned  by  its  imperial  master  with  various 
rights,  privileges,  and  honours,  in  addition  to  many  magnifi- 
cent edifices,  such  as  became  the  ci^ital  of  his  dominions. 
It  was  scarcely  possible  for  the  dignitaries  of  the  church  to 
avoid  sharing  in  the  honours  which  the  emperor  so  amply 
conferred  on  the  city  of  his  choice.  The  patriarch  accord- 
ingly conceived  himself  entitled  to  assume  a  degree  of  emi- 
nence equal  at  least  to  that  accorded  to  the  Roman  prelate, 
and  for  similar  reasons.  Nor  did  the  emperor  express  his 
disapproval  of  pretensions  which  seemed  by  no  means  incon- 
sistent with  the  dignity  to  which  his  new  seat  of  empire  had 
been  elevated. 

On  the  death  of  Constantino  a.  d.  336,  the  empire  was 
divided  between  his  sons.  Constantius  succeeded  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  eastern,  and  Constantine  and  Constans  to 
that  of  the  western  portion  of  their  father's  dominions,  and 
although  on  the  assassination  of  Constans,  Rome  and  Italy, 
and  a  large  portion  uf  the  western  empire,  reverted  to  Con- 
stantius, the  se]>aration  of  the  empire  into  two  sovereignties 
tended  to  establish  the  pretensions  of  the  Bishops  of  Constan- 
tinople and  Rome,  and  to  give  birth,  it  may  be  added,  to  a 
spirit  of  rivalry.  Each  claimed  to  be,  if  not  the  principal 
ecclesiastical  personage  in  the  chnrch,  at  least  on  a  level  in 
point  «>f  eminence  and  dignity  with  the  other. 

The  Patriarchs  of  Constantinople  were,  however,  by  no 
means  contented  with  a  nominal  claim  to  dignity  and  power 
equal  to  that  of  their  brother  prelates  of  Rome,  and  the  cele- 
brated Chrysostom,  the  second  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  who 
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enjoyed  the  new  honour  conferred  by  the  emperor,  lost  no 
opportunity  of  adding  to  the  authority  of  his  see,  while  the 
Roman  Pontiff  made  the  most  vigorous  efforts  to  arrest  the 
rapid  and  obvious  increase  of  the  rival  authority.  The 
council  of  Constantinople,  which  was  assembled  by  the  Empe- 
ror Theodosius  a.d.  381,  to  consider  and  determine  upon  the 
heresy  of  the  Macedonians,  and  which  was  attended  by  one 
hundred  and  fifty  prelates,  advanced  the  bishop  of  the  imperial 
city  to  the  first  rank  after  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  thus  in  a 
great  degree  gave  effect  to  the  ambitious  efforts  of  the  eastern 
pontiffs.  The  encouragement  thus  received  could  not  fail  to 
add  to  their  ambition,  and  before  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury they  had  reduced  under  their  spiritual  jurisdiction  the 
whole  provinces  of  Asia,  as  well  as  those  of  Thrace,  Pontus, 
and  Illyricum.  The  jurisdiction  thus  assumed  was  solemnly 
confirmed  by  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  assembled  by  the 
Emperor  Marcian  a.  d.  451,  by  whose  decree  it  was  farther  or- 
dained that  the  same  rights  and  honours  which  had  been 
conferred  on  the  Bishop  of  Rome  were  due  to  the  Bishop  of 
Constantinople,  on  account  of  the  equal  dignity  and  import- 
ance of  the  two  cities  in  which  those  prelates  exercised  their 
authority. 

Th^  reader  of  ecclesiastical  history  is  aware  of  the  nume- 
rous deplorable  dissensions  and  contests  which  had  hitherto 
tended  to  rend  asunder  the  Christian  Church.  These  it  is 
not  necessary  to  our  purpose  to  describe ;  it  need  only  be 
added  that,  with  the  laudable  desire  of  terminating  the  un- 
happy disputes  thus  arising,  and  of  bringing  about  a  unity 
of  doctrine  in  the  church,  the  Emperor  Zeno,  with  the  aid  of 
the  Constantinopolitan  Bishop,  published  a.  d.  482  his  famous 
decree  of  union.  This  measure,  however,  conceived  in  so 
excellent  and  praiseworthy  a  spirit,  so  far  from  accomplishing 
the  object  in  view,  acted  only  as  oil  upon  the  fire  of  polemical 
strife  already  raging,  and  Felix  XL,  the  Roman  Pontiff,  having 
assembled  an  Italian  council,  pronounced  the  sentence  of 
excommunication  against  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  whom 
he  regarded  with  extreme  abhorrence,  on  accoimt  of  his 
successful  efforts  to  add  to  the  prerogatives  and  authority  of 
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his  see,  and  thus  excluded  all  the  oongregatioiui  attached  to 
the  eastern  patriarchate  from  ecclesiastical  communion  with 
the  Church  of  Rome. 

The  violent  separation  thus  made  between  the  churches 
of  the  east  and  west  was,  it  is  true,  followed  by  an  act  of  re- 
union about  forty  years  afterwards  a.d.  519;  but  circum- 
stances in  succeeding  ages  continued  to  arise  which  at  length 
terminated  in  a  final  separation.  The  extent  of  the  Greek 
and  Lfatin  churches,  and  consequently  the  power  of  their 
supreme  pontifib,  continued  to  increase.  On  the  one  hand, 
▼ariods  causes  contributed  to  the  growth  of  the  Papal  authority. 
Among  these  causes  may  be  mentioned  the  declining  power,  the 
indolence  and  the  absence  of  the  emperors,  which  pennitted 
the  increase  of  the  civil  authority  of  the  pontiff,  and  the  in- 
cursions of  the  barbarians  into  the  provinces  of  the  Boman 
Empire,  who,  desirous  of  consolidating  their  dominions,  paid 
their  court  to  the  lioman  hierarchy,  and  submitted  to  their 
demands  as  one  important  means  of  accomplishing  their  object. 
On  the  other  hand,  events  were  not  wanting  to  contribute  to 
the  extension  of  the  power  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople ; 
as,  for  instance,  the  addition  of  the  newly  converted  tribes 
beyond  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  emperors  of  Bome.  These 
circumstances  inflamed  the  jealousy  with  which  the  rival  pon« 
tifib  regarded  each  other,  and  completed  the  antagonism  already 
sufficiently  apparent  In  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century, 
Phocius,  the  haughty  and  ambitious  Bishop  of  Constantinople, 
added  to  his  see  the  province  of  Bulgaria,  for  the  acquisition 
of  which  the  utmost  exertions  had  been  made  by  the  Boman 
Pontiff  Nicholas ;  but,  not  content  with  this  triumph,  he 
charged  the  Latin  Church  with  heretical  conduct,  such  as  the 
insertion  of  unscriptural  additions  to  the  creed  respecting  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the  alteration  of  the  usages  of 
the  ancient  church  in  forbidding  the  marriage  of  priests ;  the 
repetition  of  chrism  ;  the  observation  of  Saturday  by  fasting, 
as  the  Hebrew  Sabbath ;  and,  in  particular,  the  assumption 
of  the  sovereignty  of  all  Christendom,  and  the  consequent 
treatment  of  the  Greek  patriarchs  as  inferior  in  rank.  The 
Boman  Pontifl^  already  bitterly  chagrined  by  the  failure  of 
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his  own  scbemes  for  the  i^HritiuJ  ocmquesi  of  the  province  of 
Bulgaria,  was  rendered  furious  by  the  charges  thos  made ; 
and,  exerting  all  the  influence  of  which  he  was  master,  soc- 
oeeded  in  excommnnicating  his  adversary,  procnring  his  de- 
position from  the  patriarchate,  and  his  banishment  to  Armenia. 
Phocins  died  in  exile,  but  the  event  did  not  tend  to  the  re- 
storation of  peace  and  concord.  The  Roman  Pontifis  remained 
r^^ardless  of  moderation  and  equity.  Demanding  the  degra- 
dation of  all  the  bishops  and  priests  who  had  been  ordained 
by  the  deposed  Phocins,  they  shocked  the  Greeks  by  their 
arrogance,  and  revived  the  spirit  of  resentment  which  might 
otherwise  have  subsided,  and  thus  gave  birth  to  new  oontro- 
veraes,  and  rendered  the  prospects  of  union  more  remote  than 
before. 

Subsequently  to  this  period  many  efforts  were  made  to 
bring  about  a  reconciliation,  and  it  was  unquestionably  the 
interest  of  both  parties  to  accomplish  that  object  The  Pope, 
on  the  one  band,  desired  it  as  an  addition  to  his  already  wide 
jurisdiction ;  and  the  Greek  emperors  looked  forward  to  it  as 
a  means  of  inducing  the  western  powers  to  aid  them  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  Mohammadan  sovereigns.  Neither 
church,  however,  would  yield  to  the  other,  and  the  interval 
between  them  became  wider ;  for  the  Greek  Church  retained 
its  creed  as  arranged  by  John  of  Damascus,  and  adhered  to 
its  ancient  constitutions,  while  the  Latin  Church  underwent 
peculiar  modifications  under  Gregory  VII.  In  1204,  the  con- 
quest of  Constantinople  by  the  French  crusaders  and  the 
Venetians,  exposed  the  Greek  Church  to  the  oppression  of  the 
papal  legates,  and  rendered  the  pros|)ect  of  a  cordial  union 
still  more  remote ;  and  although  the  Emperor  Michael  II., 
on  reconquering  the  imperial  city  in  1261,  consented  to  re- 
cognise the  Pope's  supremacy,  and,  along  with  some  of  the 
Greek  clergy,  abjured  the  points  of  doctrine  which  had  per- 
petuated the  schism,  yet  the  majority  of  the  church  continued 
opposed  to  the  step  he  had  taken ;  and,  on  the  excommuni- 
cation of  the  emperor  by  Pope  Martin  IV.,  a  council  held  in 
1283  and  1285  by  the  Greek  bishops,  restored  their  repudi- 
ated doctrines,  and,  with  them,  their  state  of  separation  from 
the  Church  of  Rome. 
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It  onlj  remains  to  refer  to  the  last  effort  made  to  miite 
the  contendiiig  parties.  The  extreme  peril  in  which  the 
feeble  remnant  of  the  Greek  Empire  was  placed  bj  the  in- 
creasing power  of  the  Turks  pressed  upon  the  mind  of  the 
Emperor  the  necessity  of  some  accommodation  likely  to  pro- 
cure that  military  aid  he  so  much  required.  Accordingly,  in 
1438,  a  council  was  assembled  at  Ferrara,  and  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year  another  was  held  at  Florence,  and  the  Greek 
Emperor  resolved,  at  whatever  sacrifice,  to  accomplish  his 
design.  After  a  prolonged  discussion,  in  which  great  learning 
and  eloquence  were,  displayed  on  both  sides,  a  common  con- 
kmoa  of  fiBiith  was  adopted  as  to  those  matters  of  doctrine 
and  practice  which  had  hitherto  been  causes  of  dissension* 
This  apparently  propitious  arrangement  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  a  treaty  on  the  part  of  the  Pope  to  supply  a  certain 
number  of  armed  galleys  for  the  defence  of  the  imperial  city, 
and  to  use  his  utmost  efforts,  if  called  upon,  to  procure  the  aid 
of  the  western  princes  and  their  armies.  These  arrange- 
ments were  completed  in  1439,  and  were  hailed  with  joyful 
acclamations  by  the  delegates  of  both  churches,  who  supposed 
that  the  divisions  which  had  continued  for  centuries  were 
now  for  ever  terminated. 

On  the  completion  of  the  union  thus  brought  about,  the 
Greek  prelates  set  forth  on  their  return,  in  the  earnest  hope, 
doubtless,  that  the  result  of  their  efforts  would  be  hailed  with 
satisfaction  by  their  fellow-countrymen.  Never  was  an  ex- 
pectation more  miserably  disappointed.  Instead  of  being 
received  with  gratitude,  and  lauded  for  a  degree  of  success  so 
likely  to  conduce  to  the  public  safety,  they  were  loaded  with 
reproaches ;  insults  of  every  kind  were  heaped  upon  them ; 
they  were  called  traitors  and  apostates  ;  the  sanctuaries  they 
entered  were  deserted  as  if  their  presence  were  contamina- 
tion ;  they  were  shunned  as  if  under  the  ban  of  excommuni- 
cation. The  controversy  which  they  hoped  to  conclude  was 
renewed  with  tenfold  acerbity.  The  Patriarchs  of  Jerusalem, 
Antioch,  and  Alexandria,  joining  in  the  opposition,  met  in 
synod,  and  dep<)8e<l  all  the  clergy  who  had  received  ordina- 
tion from  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  the  active  instru- 
ment in  the  arrangements  they  detested,  and  threatened  to 
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excommunicate  them  if  they  persisted  in  giving  those  ar- 
rangements their  support ;  and,  to  add  to  the  confusion  and 
flifficulty,  the  clergy  of  the  northern  provinces  of  the  Greek 
Church  in  Russia  and  Muscovy  loudly  declared  against  the 
union  with  Rome,  and  not  only  insulted  but  imprisoned  the 
legate  who  was  sent  to  publish  it  among  them.  The  immi- 
nence of  the  danger  which  threatened  (Constantinople,  and  the 
prospect  of  aid  which  seemed  to  arise,  were  alike  ineffectuaL 
No  consideration  seemed  capable  of  allaying  the  wild  frenzy 
of  bigotry,  and  every  year  beheld  the  increase  of  the  rancour 
by  which  the  contending  parties  were  animated. 

The  Roman  Pontifi^  Nicholas  V.,  seemed  now  to  abandon 
all  expectation  of  a  union;  but  it  remained  to  make  one 
more  effort.  Having  engaged  in  some  earnest  endeavours  to 
rouse  Christendom  in  defence  of  Constantinople  against  the 
Sultan,  whose  designs  were  too  obvious  to  be  mistaken,  be 
addressed  an  epistle  to  the  Greeks,  full  of  earnest  entreaties 
and  exhortations.  He  besought  them  to  repent  of  their  dis- 
sensions, and,  by  receiving  the  decree  of  the  council  of  Florence, 
to  show  some  regard  to  their  own  safety ;  and  after  various 
solemn  warnings,  compared  them  to  the  fig-tree  in  the  parable, 
assuring  them  that  if  they  bore  no  fruit  after  three  years,  the 
fate  of  the  barren  tree  would  be  theirs,  and  the  nation  would 
be  extirpated  by  the  ministers  of  divine  wrath.  This  appeal 
was  made  in  1451,  but  it  was  made  in  vain.  Every  effort  of 
the  emperor  himself  was  equally  nugatory ;  and,  amidst  the 
preparations  for  the  siege  of  their  city,  the  violence  of  polemi- 
cal controversy  reached  its  height,  paralysing  all  his  exertions 
for  the  public  safety.  The  prophecy  of  the  Roman  Pontiff 
was  accomplished.  Amid  the  frantic  excitement  of  theologi- 
cal controversy,  the  fierce  and  uncompromising  spirit  of 
religious  bigotry,  the  triumph  of  sectarian  intolerance,  and 
the  exaggeration  of  partial  differences,  the  common  foe  was 
unheeded,  and  in  1453,  the  fatal  year  predicted  by  the  Pope, 
Constantinople  became  the  prey  of  the  common  enemy  ojf 
Christianity,  and  the  controversy  with  Rome  was  terminated 
in  the  bondage  of  Mohammadanism. 

Having  thus  directed  our  attention  to  the  chief  causes  of 
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the  schism  between  the  two  churches,  it  is  desirable  to  take 
into  yiew  some  farther  particulars  regarding  the  Greek  Ghnrch, 
so  as  to  render  this  brief  historical  outline  the  more  complete. 

In  the  seventh  century  the  Greek  Church  embraced  a 
large  extent  of  territory  to  the  south  and  east  of  Constanti- 
nople, including  not  only  East  Illyria,  Greece  Proper,  the 
Morea,  the  Islands  of  the  Archipelago,  but  also  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  Palestine,  Arabia,  and  Egypt,  together  with  numerous 
congregations  even  in  Mesopotamia  and  Persia.  The  con- 
quests of  Mohammad,  and  in  particular,  the  subsequent 
extension  of  the  Saracenic  Empire,  deprived  the  Greek  Church 
of  almost  all  its  provinces  in  Asia  and  Africa,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which  were  compelled  by  the  sword  to  embrace  the 
doctrines  of  Islam,  and  on  their  rejection  of  them  invariably 
destroyed. 

But  the  loss  of  territory  in  one  direction  was  compensated, 
in  some  measure,  by  its  extension  in  another.  In  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries,  several  of  the  Sclavonic  nations  embraced 
the  creed  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  Christianity  was  estab- 
lished over  the  vast  empire  of  Russia  under  highly  favourable 
circumstances,  inasmuch  as,  instead  of  being  exposed  to  per- 
secution, or  subjected  to  disabilities  and  inconveniences,  like 
the  parent  church,  it  was  fostered  and  supported  by  the  cele- 
brated Prince  Vladimir,  and  all  his  successors.* 

After  the  learned  Cyrillus  Lucaris,  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, had  sufiered  martyrdom  in  a.d.  1629,  on  account  of 
his  professed  approbation  of  the  principles  of  Protestantism, 
which  he  had  learned  in  England,  a  confession  of  faith  was 
drawn  up  by  the  Greek  Church,  and  ratified  by  all  the  patri- 

*  At  the  present  day  there  are  in  Rttsria  81  dioceaei.  The  seati  of 
the  foor  metropolitAns  are  Potenlnir^b,  with  the  juritdiction  of  NoTogo- 
rod;  KieT,  with  that  of  Galicia;  Kasan,  with  that  of  8T\jaf(chk;  and 
Tobobk,  with  that  of  all  Siberia.  Up  to  1702  there  existed  the  Patri- 
archal dignity  of  Moecow,  when  it  waa  abolished  by  Peter^tbe  Great. 
The  ecclesiastical  goremmcnt  of  the  empire  was  intrusted  to  a  colleire 
of  bishops  and  secular  clergy,  called  the  Holy  Synod,  which  originally 
BiaenibM  at  Moscow,  and  now  meet  at  St.  Petersburgh.  Under  this 
synod  are,  besides  the  metropolitans,  11  archbishops,  19  bishops,  12,600 
parish  churches,  an<l  425  convents,  68  of  which  are  connected  with 
OMNiastic  schools  for  the  education  of  the  clergy. 
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archs,  as  well  as  by  the  authority  of  Peter  ihe  Great  in  1721. 
This  book,  and  the  canons  of  the  first  and  second  Nicene 
councils,  the  first,  second,  and  third  councils  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  those  of  the  Ephesian  and  Ghalcedonian  general 
councils,  and  finally,  those  of  the  Milan  council,  held  in  the 
imperial  city  in  692,  constitute  the  chief  directory  of  its 
members  in  matters  of  doctrine. 

The  Greek  Church  differs  in  a  considerable  degree  from 
that  of  Bome.  Like  that  church,  it  recognises  two  sources  of 
doctrine,  the  Bible — and  tradition,  viz.,  the  doctrines  ap* 
proved  of  by  the  Greek  fathers,  and  by  the  seven  general 
councils  above  mentioned.  The  remaining  councils,  which  are 
admitted  to  be  authoritative  by  the  Latin  Church,  and  have 
been  the  means  of  introducing  new  errors  into  the  system  of 
Popery,  the  Greek  Church  rejects.  It  is  the  only  church  which 
holds  that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father  only,  thus 
difiering  from  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  Church, 
who  hold  the  derivation  of  the  third  person  of  the  Trinity  from 
the  Father  and  the  Son.  Like  the  Latin  Church,  it  admits 
of  seven  sacraments — baptism,  and  chrism,*  the  eucharist, 
confession,  penance,  ordination,  marriage,  and  extreme  unction ; 
but  it  is  peculiar  in  holding  that  purification  from  original  sin 
requires  a  trine  immersion,  or  aspersion,  and  in  uniting  the 
chrism  with  baptism,  in  order  to  its  completion ;  and  in  respect 
to  the  eucharist,  while  it  adopts  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation,  ordering  tlie  bread  to  be  leavened,  the  wine  to  be 
mixed  with  water,  and  both  elements  to  be  distributed  to  the 
laity,  and  even  to  children.  It  difilers  also  from  the  Roman 
Church  in  anointing  with  the  holy  oil  or  chrism,  not  only  the 
dying,  but  the  sick,  for  their  restoration  to  health,  the  for- 
giveness of  their  sins,  and  the  sanctification  of  their  souls.  It 
is  distinguished  from  that  church  also,  by  rejecting  the  doctrine 
of  purgatory,  denying  works  of  supererogation,  and  disallowing 
indulgences  and  dispensations,  and  in  not  permitting  any 
carved,  sculptured,  or  molten  images  of  holy  persons  or  things, 

*  The  anointing  with  oil  which  lins  been  consecrated  bj  the  bishop. 
It  is  used  by  the  Greek  Cliurch  in  baptism,  cooiinnation,  and  ordination, 
as  well  as  in  extreme  unction. 
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but  merdj  pamted  representations.  In  the  invocation  of  the 
saints,  the  members  of  the  Greek  are  as  zealous  as  those  of  the 
Latin  Chnich,  and  scarcely  less  superstitious  in  the  reverence 
which  thej  pay  to  crosses,  graves,  and  the  relics,  real  or  sup- 
posed, of  tiie  saints ;  nevertheless,  the  free  use  of  the  Bible  in 
the  vernacular  tongue  is  not  interdicted,  as  in  the  Church  of 
Borne.  The  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  so  peculiar  a  feature  in  the 
Latin,  the  Greek  Church  does  not  insist  upon ;  but  while  all 
its  ministers,  with  the  exception  of  the  monks,  and  the  higher 
dignitaries  chosen  from  their  number,  are  permitted  to  marry, 
they  are  nevertheless  restrained  as  to  marriage  by  certain  pecu- 
liar limitations.  The  clergyman  must  marry  a  virgin,  and 
not  a  widow,  and  on  the  death  of  the  wife,  the  widower 
cannot  marry  a  second  time,  nor  even  retain  his  living,  but 
most  retire  to  a  cloister  for  the  remainder  of  his  days.^ 

The  service  of  the  Greek  Church  consists  in  a  great 
measure  of  external  forms.  Preaching  constitutes  the  least 
part  of  it,  and  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  higher  orders 
of  the  clergy.  Each  congregation  has  its  own  choir  of  singers, 
instrumental  music  being  altogether  excluded.  The  liturgy 
consists  of  passages  of  Scripture,  prayers  and  legends  of  the 
saints,  the  recitation  of  the  creed  and  sentences  which  the 
priest  begins,  and  the  congregation,  officiating  simnltaneouely, 
conclude  as  in  the  responses  of  the  Church  of  England. 

It  now  only  remains  to  notice  the  condition  of  the  Greek 
Church  under  Mohammadan  domination.  Notwithstanding 
the  evils  to  which  it  was  subjected  after  Constantinople  fell 
under  the  power  of  the  Mohammadans,  its  members  remained 
as  far  as  circumstances  rendered  it  possible,  faithful  to  her 
original  constitution.  The  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople, 
Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem,  still  continued  to  exist 
Notwithstanding  the  desolation  which  befel  the  city  on  its 
capture  by  Mohammad  II.,  the  efforts  which  that  monarch 
made  to  beautify  the  future  seat  of  his  empire  speedily  at- 
tracted to  it  a  largo  and  increasing  population.  The  Greek 
Christians  returned  in  considerable  numbers,  and  obtained 
from  the  Sultan  the  appointment  of  an  ecclesiastical  superior. 

*  The  widowed  clergy  Are  called  hieromooachi,  i^  holj  monks. 
I 
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Mohammad  himiself  on  his  throne  invested  Qennadios  with 
the  patriarchate,  and  the  ceremonial  previously  employed  by 
the  court  of  the  Constantines  was  resumed ;  the  great  officers 
of  state — the  viziers  and  pashas— conducted  the  patriarch, 
mounted  on  a  horse  richly  caparisoned,  to  the  palace  allotted 
to  him.  The  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople  continued  to 
maintain  its  ancient  authority,  taking  the  lead  in  the  synod 
of  that  city,  composed  of  the  four  patriarchs,  a  number  of 
metropolitans  and  bishops,  and  twelve  secular  Greeks,  and 
recognised  as  the  head  of  the  Greek  communion  in  the  Otto- 
man dominions  as  well  as  the  Greeks  of  Galicia,  Sclavonia, 
and  the  seven  islands.^  The  other  three  patriarchs  have  but 
a  very  limited  territory  over  which  to  exercise  their  jurisdic- 
tion— the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  having  only  two  churches 
in  Cairo— -and  they  depend  as  to  pecuniary  resources  almost 
wholly  on  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Unlike  the  Bo- 
man  pontiffs,  the  patriarchs  of  the  Greek  Church  never  suc- 
ceeded either  in  securing  their  independence,  or,  by  asserting 
their  pre-eminence  over  the  secular  authority,  in  establishing 
themselves  and  their  community  as  a  distinct  and  independent 
spiritual  state.  On  the  contrary,  they  had,  prior  to  the  fall 
of  Constantinople,  remained  completely  imder  the  power  of 
the  civil  magistrate,  and  the  patriarch  was  instituted,  de- 
posed, and  might  be  put  to  death  by  his  undisputed  authority. 
This  state  of  matters  has  been  perpetuated  under  the  rule  of 
the  Ottoman  Emperors.  The  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  is 
elected  by  the  plurality  of  votes  of  the  metropolitan  and 
neighbouring  bishops,  and  then  presented  to  the  Sultan  for 
institution  to  his  office ;  and  this  favour  is  seldom  refused, 
especially  as  a  large  pecuniary  present  is  exacted  in  return, 
varying,  according  to  circumstances,  from  20,000  to  80,000 
dollars.  The  Sultan,  however,  retains  in  his  hands  the  power 
to  depose  the  patriarch,  to  banish  him  from  his  office,  and 
even  to  put  him  to  death.  This  power,  it  may  be  easily 
perceived,  is  a  source  of  extreme  danger.  Under  an  unscru- 
pulous despot  the  expectation  of  the  payment  made  on  institu- 

'*  ExcIusiTe,  however,  of  the  **  United  Greeks,"  who  are  in  oommunion 
with  the  Church  of  Borne, 
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tkm  beoomes  » temptation  to  exercise  the  power  of  banish- 
ment  or  deposition,  and  it  has  sometimes  happened  that  on  a 
trifling  di^te  wiUi  the  Ottoman  gtivemment,  the  patriarch 
has  been  driven  to  purchase  his  confirmation  in  office  by  a 
large  payment  to  the  imperial  treasury.  The  Patriarch  of 
Gonstantmople  possesses  the  power  of  nominating  successors 
to  the  three  patriarchates  already  mentioned ;  and,  upon  their 
election  by  the  bishops  to  their  respective  provinces,  to  con- 
firm that  election ;  but  the  authority  of  Uie  Sultan  is  still 
requisite  to  give  effect  to  the  appointment,  and  this  authority 
IB  the  occasion  of  pecuniary  exactions  more  or  less  oppressive. 
The  income  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  is  consider- 
able, but  nearly  one-half  of  his  funds  find  their  way  into  the 
Sultan's  treasury  in  the  form  of  tribute,  while  various  disabi- 
lities and  inconveniences  are  infiicted  on  his  church. 

Beference  has  already  been  made  in  the  preceding  chapter 
to  the  iniquitous  system  of  taxation,  so  long  existing  in  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  The  pressure  of  taxation  was  made  to 
weigh  most  heavily  on  all  who  were  not  Mohammadans. 
No  Mussulman  was  subject  to  a  direct  tax  unless  he  belonged 
to  the  army  or  the  feudal  militia.  The  poll-tax  in  particular 
was  a  great  grievance,  and  subject  in  the  collection  to  the 
utmost  abuse.  This  impost  was  laid  upon  all  above  the  age 
of  twelve  years  and  varied  in  amount  from  four  to  twelve 
piastres.  It  has  been  stated  by  some  writers  to  be  a  tax 
giving  to  those  who  have  paid  it  exemption  from  being  be- 
headed or  rather  liberty  to  wear  their  heads  for  a  year;  but 
whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  it  was  the  tribute 
which  Christians  were  obliged  to  pay  if  they  declined  to 
become  Mohammadans.  The  oppression  of  this  tax  has  com- 
monly been  very  greatly  increased  by  the  rapacity  of  those 
who  had  collected  it,  and  who,  by  means  of  bribes,  effectually 
prevent  the  complaints  of  their  victims  from  meetmg  any 
attention. 

The  Christian  population,  however,  are  exposed  to  other 
civil  evils  of  a  most  discouraging,  injurious,  and  unjust  de- 
scription. They  have  for  centuries  been  treated  as  an  infe- 
rior race  of  people,  and  are  stamped  with  the  marks  of  their 
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social  degradation.  The  Moftee,  by  a  solemn  fetra,  ordained 
that  the  oaths  of  Christians,  when  unsupported  by  those  of 
Mohammadans,  were  not  to  be  received  in  a  court  of  justice 
as  valid  evidence.  In  addition  to  this,  in  the  invariable 
practice  of  the  courts  of  justice  (so  called),  the  perjury  of  a 
Muslim  against  a  Christian  was  slightly  regarded,  while  that  of 
a  Christian  against  a  Mussulman  was  punished  with  death. '  It 
is  obvious,  therefore,  that  Christians  might  thus  be  exposed 
to  innumerable  claims,  might  lose  their  property,  and  have 
their  houses  and  family  seized  by  a  stranger  without  the 
slightest  hope  of  redress.  Moreover,  if  a  Mussulman  killed  a 
Christian,  even  from  deliberate  malice,  the  law  which  con- 
demns the  offender  was  not  executed,  and  the  criminal  escaped 
with  impunity ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  least  ii^jury 
done  by  a  Christian  to  a  Muslim  was  visited  with  the 
heaviest  penalty.  The  Christians,  too,  were  put  under  restric- 
tion as  to  the  colour  of  their  apparel,  and  even  of  their  houses, 
which  must  be  of  a  dark  hue. 

These  legalized  disabilities  were,  as  may  readily  be  pre- 
presnmed,  greatly  aggravated  by  the  circumstance,  that  the 
Christian  population  of  Turkey  have  been  subjected  to  the 
hostile  feelings  of  the  people,  who,  by  the  spirit  and  letter  of 
the  laws,  might  adopt  a  multitude  of  methods  by  which  to 
injure  and  persecute  their  fellow  subjects,  and  thus  to  gratify 
their  national  hatred  of "  unbelievers."  The  meanest  and 
most  brutal  of  the  Turks  might  with  perfect  impunity  insult 
the  highest  and  most  cultivated  of  the  Christians.  A  Maslim 
might  compel  a  Greek  of  the  most  respectable  rank  to  perform 
a  menial  office  without  fear  of  being  reprimanded ;  nay,  the 
most  venerable  of  the  Greeks  might  be  buffeted  by  the 
youngest  Mohammadan  without  the  remotest  prospect  of  pro- 
tection or  redress.  It  may  readily  be  presumed  what  griev- 
ous and  irreparable  injuries  were  thus  inflicted  when  the 
wearing  of  weapons  afforded  the  Turks  the  ready  means  of 
gratifying  their  passions.  The  lives  and  persons  of  the  Greeks 
were  at  the  mercy  of  every  fanatic,  who,  in  the  true  spirit  of  his 
wretched  and  degrading  superstition,  thought  proper  to  wreak 
his  malice  upon  his  helpless  fellow  subject,  and  thus  murder 
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has  been  perpetrated,  and  personal  injury  inflicted  in  thon- 
sands  of  cases,  with  less  forethought  than  in  Britain  the 
alightest  panishment  is  awarded  by  a  justice  of  the  peace.* 

Since  the  accession  of  the  present  Sultan  Abdcd  Mecj^id, 
attempts  have  been  made,  and  some  very  recently,  to  remove 
the  disabilities  under  which  the  Greek  population  have  so 
long  laboured.  But  until  they  are  entirely  removed  and  a 
complete  emancipation  granted,  together  with  the  institution 
of  a  system  of  perfect  equality  between  all  the  Sultan's 
subjects,  the  interests  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  will  be  neither 
permanently  nor  efifectually  advanced. 

*  The  reader  hM  only  to  consnlt  the  works  of  Belaoni,  Blade,  and 
other  writen  for  abundant  flluitrmtionf  of  theee  remarks.  • 


CHAPTER   X. 

A.D.  1481-1520. 

Bajazet  II.  acknowledged  the  successor  of  Mohammad  II. — His  claim  dis- 
puted by  Zisiraes — ^Defeat  of  Zisimes*  forces  hy  Achmet  Pasha — 
Applies  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John — Is  sent  into  Italy  and  placed  in 
the  custody  of  the  Pope — ^Bajazet's  conduct  to  Achmet  Pasha — His 
attempt  to  destroy  him — He  is  rescued  by  the  Janizaries— At  last 
falls  a  Tictim  to  the  Sultan's  hatred— Reduction  of  Caramania  and 
Armenia — War  with  Eg^t — Defeat  of  Bajazet's  forces  by  the  Mame- 
lukes— Death  of  Zisimes — War  with  the  Republic  of  Venice — Death 
of  Bajazet — ^Accession  of  Selim — Murder  of  his  relatives — ^War  with 
Persia — Battle  of  Calderoon — War  with  Egypt — ^Extension  of  the 
Turkish  dominions — Death  of  Selim. 

MOHAMMAD  II.  left  two  sons,  Bajazet  and  Zisimes.  The 
former  was  acknowledged  his  successor,  but  the  succession 
was  disputed  by  the  latter ;  who,  levying  an  army,  resolved 
to  take  possession  of,  at  least,  the  Asiatic  territories  possessed 
by  his  father.  The  talents  of  this  prince  rendered  him  a 
formidable  adversary  to  Bajazet,  and  the  struggle  would 
probably  have  been  prolonged  and  doubtful,  had  not  the 
Sultan  possessed  in  Achmet  Pasha  a  general  of  vast  skill  and 
mature  experience.  This  veteran  having  been  dispatched 
into  Asia  with  a  great  force,  attacked  the  army  of  Zisimes 
near  Neapolis,  in  Anatolia,  and  obtained  a  complete  victory. 
The  prince  himself  fled  from  the  field  of  battle  with  his 
family  and  treasures,  and  took  refuge  in  Cairo.  Obtaining 
aid  fh)m  Egypt,  he  soon  after  made  an  attempt  to  regain  his 
lost  authority  in  Asia  Minor,  but  was  again  signally  defeated. 
He  then  applied  to  the  Grand  Master  of  Rhodes,  who,  toge- 
ther with  the  Knights,  of  whom  he  was  superior,  shewed 
the  utmost  kindness  to  the  royal  fugitive ;  but  afraid  to  risk 
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the  oonaeqnences  of  ofifending  so  powerful  and  warlike  a 
neighbour  as  the  Sultan,  resolved  to  decline  taking  any  ac- 
tiye  steps  to  facilitate  Zisimes'  operations  against  his  brother. 
He  therefore  removed  the  prince  into  Italy,  recommending 
him  to  the  attention  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  Innocent  VIII., 
who,  taking  advantage  of  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of 
replenishing  his  exchequer,  arranged  for  an  annual  sum  paid 
by  Bajaset  to  keep  Zisimes  in  Italy,  and  so  render  im- 
possible any  future  attempt  on  his  part  to  disturb  the  reign  of 
his  brother. 

The  conduct  of  the  Sultan  towards  the  brave  and  gene- 
rous Achmet,  is  itself  sufficient  to  stamp  his  character  with 
infamy.  It  was  by  means  of  this  heroic  general  that  Moham- 
mad, the  late  Sultan,  had  achieved  many  of  his  greatest 
triumphs.  By  his  aid  he  had  made  himself  master  of  Tre- 
bisond,  the  city  of  Gaffa,  the  whole  of  the  Chersonesus, 
(Taurica),  the  city  of  Croia  and  all  Epinis,  Scodra  and  a  large 
portion  of  Dalmatia,  and  lastly,  the  castle  of  Otranto  in  Italy. 
Bajaeet's  own  obligations  to  this  brave  and  skilful  veteran 
were  of  the  deepest  kind.  It  was  mainly  through  his  wisdom 
and  valour,  that  he  was  relieved  from  the  peril  in  which  his 
brother  Zisimes  had  placed  him ;  and  he  owed  to  his  vast 
influence  with  the  tioops,  the  security  he  enjoyed  in  his 
capital.  All  this  was  insufficient  to  neutralize  the  spirit  of 
hatred  and  revenge  which  many  years  before  Bajazet  had 
ooDceived,  and  which  he  had  continued  to  foster.  In  a  battle 
which  Mohammad  his  father  had  fought  in  Asia  Minor,  in 
which  Bajazet  had  the  command  of  the  right  wing  of  the  army, 
the  Sultan  perceiving  it  to  be  unskilfully  drawn  up,  ordered 
Achmet  to  remedy  the  defect  This  the  general  immediately 
did,',but  Bajazet  considered  himself  insulted,  and  vowed  thi^ 
if  ever  an  opportunity  offered  itself^  he  would  have  his  revenge. 
From  this  purpose  he  had  never  swerved,  and  now  having 
attained  by  his  father's  death  absolute  authority,  he  resolved 
to  carry  it  into  execution.  He  was  the  more  determined  on 
this,  from  jealousy  of  the  influence  which  Achmet  possessed 
over  the  Janizaries,  and  indeed  all  the  army.  Resolving 
therefore  to  put  the  Pasha  to  death,  Bajazet  oidered  a  sump- 
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tuous  snpper  to  be  prepared,  to  which  be  invited  all  the  other 
officers  of  state,  and  among  the  rest  Achmet,  who  felt 
no  alarm  whatever,  and  indeed  had  no  suspicion  of  the 
fifttal  design  entertained  agunst  him.  The  banquet  being 
ended,  at  which  the  guests  had,  contrary  to  the  Muslim  law, 
partaken  freely  of  wine  after  the  example  of  their  royal  host 
himself,  Bajazet  ordered  nibes  of  honour  to  be  brought  in, 
with  which  he  clothed  his  guests,  in  token  of  his  high  esteem, 
placing  before  each  at  the  same  time  a  gilt  basin  full  of  gold 
pieces.  Achmet,  however,  was  distinguished  from  the  rest 
of  the  company  by  being  invested  with  a  robe  of  black  velvet, 
the  sudden  and  unexpected  indication  of  impending  death. 
The  brave  soldier  at  once  perceived  with  horror  and  amase- 
ment  the  design  of  the  Sultan,  and  knowing  it  was  in  vain  to 
plead  for  mercy,  reproached  him  with  his  foul  breach  of  hospi- 
tality, addressing  the  tyrant  in  terms  which  his  ingratitude 
and  perfidy  deserved.  The  rest  of  the  guests  then  departed, 
and  when  Achmet  rose  to  take  his  leave,  he  was  commanded 
to  sit  still.  No  sooner  were  the  apartments  free  from  the 
guests,  than  the  executioners  appeared,  and  were  about  to 
strangle  the  Pasha,  when  one  of  the  principal  eunuchs  advised 
the  tyrant  to  refrain  from  taking  the  life  of  a  man  so  much 
beloved  by  the  soldiers  as  Achmet,  and  thus  succeeded  in 
averting  his  doom  for  a  season. 

It  was  well  for  the  sanguinary  tyrant  that  he  listened 
to  the  counsel  of  the  slave.  When  the  rest  of  the  company 
had  issued  firom  the  palace,  one  of  the  sons  of  Achmet,  a  man 
in  high  esteem,  perceiving  his  father  was  not  among  them, 
and  taking  instant  alarm,  soon  discovered  the  danger  by  which 
he  was  beset,  and  instantly  roused  the  Janizaries,  who  became 
frantic  at  the  supposed  death  of  their  beloved  commander. 
Assembling  in  immense  numbers  at  the  palace,  they  demanded, 
with  the  utmost  fury,  that  Achmet  should  be  delivered  to 
them.  The  Sultan  was  obliged  to  yield.  The  general  was 
brought  forth  almost  naked  from  the  chamber  in  which  he 
had,  at  the  Sultan's  command,  been  undergoing  torture,  and 
the  soldiers,  rejoiced  at  recovering  him,  bore  him  ofi*  in  triumph. 
Even  at  this  moment,  when  sufiering  anguish  from  the  torture. 
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and  fbllj  ooorinoed  of  the  perfidy  and  iogratitade  of  hiB  worth- 
kii  master,  the  generoos  soldier  remained  loyal  to  hifl  eaoae* 
Booh  were  his  power  and  popularity,  that  one  word  finom  him 
would  have  dethroned  Biyaset,  and  invested  himself  with 
■Qpreme  power ;  but  instead  of  any  such  intention,  he  endea- 
▼oored  to  explain  the  conduct  of  the  Sultan  by  blaming  himself 
ion  some  act  of  disobedience  or  neglect  of  duty*  Bajaset  now 
endeaToored  to  be  reconciled  with  Achmet,  and  loaded  him 
with  honours,  the  better  to  conceal  the  fatal  design  which  he 
■till  cherished,  and  the  implacable  hatred  which  he  felt  toward 
him.  And  not  long  after,  having  again  invited  him  to  an 
entertainment,  he  had  him  assassinated  in  his  presence. 

The  celebrated  troops  known  as  the  Janizaries  had  already 
become  all  but  absolute  governors  of  the  empire ;  and  although 
originaUy  embodied  for  the  Sultan's  personal  security,  those 
fierce  and  turbulent  soldiers  had  now  assumed  a  degree  of 
ascendancy  which  was  completely  opposed  to  the  Sultan's 
own  power.  Bajazet  formcKl  the  resolution  to  destroy  this 
fMToe,  a  resolution  in  which  all  his  successors  participated,  but 
which  it  was  impossible  for  any  of  them  to  carry  into  efifeot 
until  the  present  age.  These  hostile  designs  were  not  unsus- 
pected by  the  Janizaries ;  and  when,  in  order  if  possible  to 
deceive  them,  the  Sultan  resolved  to  invade  Moldavia,  and 
ordered  out  all  his  troops  for  that  purpose,  these  fierce  soldiers 
drew  together  by  themselves,  formed  in  order  of  battle,  and 
invited  the  Sultan  to  perform  his  threat  to  destroy  them,  de- 
claring that  he  should  see  how  they  could  defend  themselves. 
Their  fury,  indeed,  was  hardly  appeased  by  the  solemn  oath 
of  the  Sidtan,  that  he  intended  them  no  harm,  an  oath  to 
which  his  perfidy  rendered  them  slow  to  trust 

Bigazet  soon  afterwards  marched  against  the  king  of  Cara- 
mania,  to  take  vengeance  upon  him  in  consequence  of  the  aid 
which  he  had  given  to  his  brother  Zisimes.  Having  assaulted 
Tarsus,  he  at  last  took  possession  of  the  city ;  and  by  conti- 
nuing to  occupy  the  country,  and  to  harass  the  inhabitants, 
he  drove  the  king  to  seek  assistance  from  the  Sultan  of  Egypt, 
and  thus  reinforced,  he  was  enabled  to  take  the  field  against 
his  invader.     The  king  of  Caramania  was  slain  in  a  battle 
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whicb  ensued,  and  Bajazet  speedily  brought  the  whole  ootintry 
under  subjection.  The  conquest  of  Amenia,  and  other  ter-' 
ritories  which  had  long  successfully  opposed  the  Ottoman 
power,  soon  followed,  and,  leaving  a  large  army  to  keep  the 
newly-acquired  provinces  in  subjection,  the  conqueror  returned 
in  triumph  to  Constantinople. 

The  hostility  which  had  long  existed  between  the  Ottoman 
kings  and  the  sultans  of  Egypt,  became  greatly  aggravated 
by  the  successes  of  Bajazet  in  Asia,  and  both  sides  prepared 
for  war.  Bajazet  prepared  a  large  fleet  and  a  powerful  army 
to  attack  the  Egyptian  Sultan  at  once,  both  by  land  and  sea; 
while  the  Egyptian  Monarch,  on  the  other  hand,  made  no  lees 
vigorous  preparations  to  meet  his  warlike  and  energetic  adver- 
sary. The  Egyptians  marched  rapidly  through  Syria,  and 
came  up  with  the  Ottoman  forces  at  no  great  distance  from 
Tarsus,  in  the  same  place,  as  it  is  supposed,  in  which  Alex- 
ander defeated  Darius  in  the  battle  of  Arbela.  A  tremendous 
conflict  ensued  between  the  Janizaries  on  the  one  side  and  the 
Mamelukes  on  the  other,  the  result  of  which  was  in  the  highest 
degree  disastrous  to  the  Ottoman  forces,  who,  notwithstanding 
their  well  known  valour,  were  at  length  put  to  flight  Nor 
was  Bajazet  more  fortunate  at  sea.  A  storm  arose  by  which 
his  fleet  was  totally  destroyed.  In  a  word,  Bajazet  was 
obliged  to  make  peace  with  his  powerful  opponent,  and  to 
surrender  to  him  the  territories  which  he  had  so  recently 
seized  upon  in  Asia. 

Meantime  Zisimes,  Bajazet's  brother,  had  remained  in 
prison  in  Italy,  the  Pope  having  taken  care  to  fulfil  his  com- 
pact with  the  Sultan  as  regarded  his  captive.  Bajazet, 
however,  resolved  that  the  unhappy  prince  should  no  longer 
exbt  to  cause  him  any  anxiety.  He  accordingly  sent 
messengers  to  Rome  offering  the  Pope  a  reward  of  200,000 
ducats  for  putting  his  unhappy  brother  to  death.  The  pon- 
tiff, a  worthy  parent  of  the  infamous  Cfcsar  Borgia,  complied 
with  the  request,  and  having  delivered  up  his  prisoner  to 
the  French,  took  care  that  poison  should  be  administered 
to  him  before  his  departure  from  his  prison,  of  which  his 
victim  died  a  few  days  afterwards. 
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Prior  to  this  period  the  Bepnblio  of  Yenioe  had  given 
great  offsnce  to  Bajazet  Not  only  had  Venice  aided  the 
prinoee  of  Epims  in  their  eflforts  to  free  theniBelyes  from  the 
Ottoman  yoke,  but  when  the  Sultan  in  hia  war  with  Egypt 
had  iequ€»ted  permiasion  to  put  hia  fleet  into  the  harbours  of 
Cyprus,  they  had  not  only  refrised  to  allow  him  so  to  do,  but 
had  despatched  a  large  squadron  to  prevent  his  availing 
himself  of  the  required  shelter.  To  this  in  some  measure  may 
be  attributed  the  total  loss  of  the  Ottoman  fleet,  already  men- 
tioned. Bajazet  longed  to  be  revenged  on  the  Republic  for 
these  acta  of  hostility,  but  he  found  it  impossible  with  safety 
to  make  any  attempt  upon  the  Venetian  territories  lest 
Ziaimes  should  be  set  up  against  him.  Having  however 
put  his  unhappy  brother  out  of  the  way,  there  existed  no 
impediment  to  the  exercise  of  his  long-cherished  spirit  of 
▼eogeance. 

Having  despatched  a  pasha,  his  lieutenant  in  Hlyria, 
with  12,000  cavalry,  into  the  country  of  Friuli,  part  of  the 
Venetian  territories,  the  Sultan  at  the  same  time  sent  a  large 
fleet  to  invade  the  possessions  of  the  Republic  on  the  coast 
The  city  of  Lepanto  yielded  to  the  combined  attack  soon 
after  made  both  from  sea  and  land,  and  after  defeating  the 
Venetians  and  ravaging  their  territories,  the  Ottoman  forces 
returned  to  Constantinople. 

The  history  of  the  Ottoman  empire  during  the  reign  of 
Bajazet  II.  exhibits  little  more  than  a  series  of  sangui* 
nary  engagements  fought  with  varying  success,  and  no 
very  remarkable  accession  of  territory  is  observable.  To* 
wards  the  close  of  his  reign  the  life  of  the  Sultan  was  em- 
bittered by  the  intrigues  of  his  sons,  each  of  whom  was 
desirous  of  dethroning  him,  and  more  than  once  placed 
him  in  manifest  jeopardy.  After  much  disturbance  caused 
by  the  rebellion  and  ambition  of  Selim,  the  Sultan  at  length 
gave  way  to  the  representations  of  the  Janizaries,  and  having 
appointed  that  prince  his  successor,  set  forth  on  his  journey 
to  Demotica  with  the  intention  of  spending  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  private  life,  and  in  his  native  place.  But  the 
aged  monarch  was  not  suffered  to  complete  his  journey.     His 
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BOH  had  arranged  with  a  Jewish  phyridan,  in  whom  Bajazet 
had  implicit  oonfidencei  to  administer  poison  to  him  <m  his 
journey.* 

Having  thas  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1512,  Selim  I. 
distributed  to  the  Janizaries,  a  portion  of  the  vast  treasures 
which  Bajazet  his  father  had  left,  as  well  as  raised  the  amount 
of  their  regular  pay,  so  as  to  secure  their  services  more  com- 
pletely to  himself.  His  next  step  was  to  rid  himself  of  his 
immediate  relations  who  might  compete  with  him  for  the 
imperial  dignity  so  recently  acquired,  thinking  no  crime  too 
great  to  commit  which  might  tend  to  the  establishment  of 
his  power.  He  invited  to  him  his  brother's  sons,  who,  with 
the  exception  of  the  youngest,  who  was  only  seven  years  of 
age,  were  all  between  sixteen  and  twenty,  and  one  of  whomy 
named  Mahomet,  was  distinguished  for  his  princely  qualities, 
and  extraordinary  personal  beauty,  and  had  them  inmiediatelj 
subjected  to  the  bow-string.f      The  jealous  tyrant  &rther 

•  "  The  deceitful  Jew/*  says  KnoUca,  "  inoTed  with  the  fear  of  death 
and  hope  of  reward,  two  great  motivefi,  coining  to  Bajoset,  and  findins 
him  very  weak,  saith  to  him  that  he  would  prepare  a  potion  which  woumI 
both  restore  to  him  his  health,  and  strengthen  nis  weak  body,  if  it  would 
please  him  to  take  it  next  morning  early  lying  in  his  b^d.  Bajaaet 
nothing  distrusting  his  old  physician  whom  he  had  so  often  and  so  long 
tmsteo,  said  he  would  gladly  take  it  Early  next  morning  cometh  the 
Jew  with  the  deadl;jr  povson  in  a  cupp  of  golde,  Bajaset  still  sleeping, 
which  he  set  down  in  tue  chair  of  state,  and  so  stood  waiting  antiU  the 
aged  prince  should  of  himself  awake.  But  Bajazet  sleeping  soundly  (m 
otlentimcs  it  chanceth  when  men  sleep  their  last),  and  withal  somewhat 
longer  than  stood  with  the  Jew's  purpose,  he  presuming  of  his  wonted 
practice,  awakened  him  and  told  nim  that  the  time  to  take  the  potion 
was  almost  past.  Bajazet  doubting  no  treason,  called  him  to  bring  it, 
whereof  when  the  Jew  had  taken  the  essay  (having  before  himself  taken 
a  preservative  a^inst  the  poyson),  he  gave  it  to  Bajazet  to  drink,  who 
cheerfully  drank  it  upp  .  .  .  But  Bajazet,  attainted  with  the  force  of  the 
poyson,  began  first  to  feel  most  Riievous  grii)ingB  in  his  stomach ;  the 
strong  pain  whereof  appeared  by  nis  miserable  complainings  and  heavy 
groanings,  in  the  midst  of  which  torments  he  gave  up  the  ghost." 

"  However,  the  false  Jew,"  continues  the  annalist,  "  coming  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  expecting  some  ^at  reward  for  bis  foul  treason,  by 
the  commandment  oT  Selim  had  his  head  presently  struck  off,  with  this 
exprobration  of  his  treachery,  that  opportunity  serving,  he  would  not 
stick  for  reward  to  do  the  like  against  Selim  himself." 

t  **  It  is  reported,"  says  Knolles,  "  that  Mahomet  (the  young  prince 
above  referred  to)  with  a  penknife  slew  one  of  the  bloody  exectttioners 
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iwcdTad  to  pat  his  brother  Gomutiui  to  death,  a  prince  from 
whom  he  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  who  long  before  this 
period  had  given  np  all  desire  of  sovereignty,  and  devoted 
himself  in  the  quiet  of  a  retreat  in  Magnesia  to  the  study  of 
literatore  and  philosophy,  ^aving  equipped  a  suitable  foroe, 
Selim  himself  marched  rapidly  from  Broussa  to  siurprise  Gor- 
nntus  in  his  retreat  A  soldier,  however,  who  had  served  one 
of  the  pashas  in  Gomutus'  court,  gathering  the  purpose  of  the 
Sultan  from  the  haste  and  secrecy  of  the  expedition,  escaped 
by  night,  and,  mounted  on  a  fleet  charger,  found  his  way  to 
the  residence  of  the  doomed  prince  in  time  to  warn  him  of 
his  danger.  Gomutus  having  rewarded  the  messenger,  im- 
mediately fled  with  only  two  attendants  in  the  hope  of  ob- 
taining a  passage  to  Rhodes.  A  fleet  of  galleys,  however, 
lying  on  the  coast  of  Ionia  rendered  his  escape  impossible. 
Taking  refuge  in  a  cave  at  the  sea-shore  not  far  from 
Smyrna,  he  subsisted  with  great  difficulty  on  the  shell-fish 
which  he  and  his  followers  collected,  till  at  last  he  was  dis- 
covered by  a  peasant,  seized  and  carried  toward  his  brother's 
castle  of  Broussa.  The  prince  was  within  a  day's  journey 
of  his  destination,  when  a  messenger  arrived  from  the  Bultiui 
with  orders  to  strangle  him  and  convey  his  body  to  Broussa. 
'*  The  captain,"  says  the  biographer  of  Selim,  "  coming  to 
Gomutus  in  the  dead  time  of  the  night,  and  awaking  him 
OQt  of  his  sleep,  told  him  his  heavy  message,  how  that  he 
was  sent  from  his  brother  Selymus  to  see  him  executed, 
which  must,  as  he  said,  be  presently  done.  Gomutus,  exceed- 
ingly troubled  with  such  heavy  news,  and  fetching  a  deep 
sig^,  desired  the  captain  so  long  to  spare  his  life  until  he 
might  write  a  few  short  lines  to  his  brother  Selymus,  which 
poor  request  being  granted,  he  called  for  pen  and  paper,  and 
readily  in  Turkish  verse  (for  he  had  spent  all  his  time  in 
study),  reproved  his  broUier  of  his  most  horrible  craelty, 
upbraiding  him  that  he  had  not  only  most  disloyally  thrast 

■ent  into  his  chmnber  to  kill  him,  sod  to  wonnded  the  other  that  b« 
fell  down  for  dead;  and  that  Selim,  being  in  a  chamber  fast  hj, 
and  almost  an  eye-witness  of  what  was  done,  presently  sent  in  others 
who  Brst  boond  the  poor  prince,  and  afterwards  strangled  him  with 
the  rest.** 
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his  father  ont  of  his  empire,  but  also  most  unnaturally  de- 
prived him  of  life  of  whom  he  had  received  the  same ;  and 
not  so  content,  had  most  tyrannonsly  slain  his  brother's 
children,  and  now  like  an  unmerciful  wretch,  thirsted  after 
the  guiltless  blood  of  himself.  At  last,  concluding  his  letters 
with  many  a  bitter  curse,  he  besought  Gkxi  to  take  of  him 
just  revenge  for  so  much  innocent  blood  by  him  unnaturally 
spilt.  When  he  had  thus  much  written,  he  requested  the 
captain  that  it  might,  together  with  his  dead  body,  be  de- 
livered unto  Selymus.  So  without  farther  delay,  he  was  by 
the  tyrant's  command  presently  strangled.  The  next  day 
after,  when  the  dead  body  was  presented  to  Selymus,  he 
uncovered  the  face  thereof  to  be  sure  that  it  was  he,  and 
seeing  a  paper  in  his  hand,  took  it  from  him,  but  when 
he  read  it  he  burst  out  into  tears,  protesting  that  he  was 
never  so  much  grieved  or  troubled  with  any  man's  death  as 
with  his,  for  which  cause  he  commanded  great  mourning  to 
be  made  for  him  in  the  court.  Three  days  after  he  caused 
fifteen  of  those  diligent  searchers  for  Cornutus  to  have  their 
heads  struck  off,  and  their  bodies  thrown  into  the  sea."  The 
tyrant  soon  after  defeated  his  remaining  brother  Achmet  in 
battle,  and  having  taken  him  prisoner,  instantly  put  him  to 
death. 

The  fierce  and  unscrupulous  Sultan  now  resolved  to  make 
war  upon  Ishmael,  the  king  of  Persia,  a  potentate  by  no 
means  to  be  despised  even  by  the  Ottoman  power,  and  whose 
dominions  comprehended  Media,  Mesopotamia,  Assyria,  and 
Armenia.  Both  monarchs  were  in  the  highest  degree  exas- 
perated against  each  other,  and  prepared  for  a  struggle  which 
they  felt  must  be  prolonged  and  sanguinary.  Selim  marched 
eastwards  with  an  army  of  250,000  men.  Keeping  along 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  this  immense  force  began  to  feel 
the  effects  of  scarcity,  and  the  soldiers  were  exhibiting 
tokens  of  great  discontent,  which  must  speedily  have  issued  in 
a  complete  revolt,  when  tidings  were  brought  of  the  advance 
of  the  Persian  force,  and  the  cupidity  of  the  Ottoman  troops 
prevented  any  further  murmuring.  Hastening  forwards  to 
meet  the  enemy,  the  Ottoman  forces  encountered  them  on  the 
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plains  of  Calderooiif  and  a  desperate  conflict  took  place. 
Selim  evinced  great  skill  as  well  as  great  valour  in  this  ter- 
liUe  battle.  Consistently  with  the  military  tactics  already 
observed,  he  began  the  battle  with  his  worst  soldiers,  reserving 
all  the  ablest  of  his  troops,  such  as  the  Spahees,  Janizaries, 
and  the  artillery,  for  the  more  decisive  moments  of  the 
stmggle.  The  arms  of  the  Ottoman  leader  were  crowned 
with  success.  Although  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  contest 
victory  seemed  to  incline  towards  the  Persians,  the  fortune  of 
the  day  was  turned  at  last  by  the  fierce  attacks  of  Selim  him- 
self and  his  Janizaries ;  and  the  batUe  was  gained,  but  with 
so  great  a  loss  of  life,  that  it  could  hardly  be  considered  as  a 
victory.  An  immense  booty,  nevertheless,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Turks,  with  many  ikir  captives  who  had  followed 
their  husbands  to  the  field  of  battle.* 

The  first  campaign  thus  closed,  for  both  parties  had  sus- 
tained too  much  damage  to  keep  the  field.  Selim,  however, 
resolved  on  vengeance,  and  early  in  the  following  spring  led 
his  forces  toward  Persia.  His  first  attempt  on  this  occasion 
was  directed  against  Alee  Adulet,  the  prince  of  Armenia. 
Detaching  from  his  force  20,000  Spahees  and  the  like  number 
of  Janizaries,  be  sent  them  by  forced  marches  into  Armenia ; 
and  they  found  the  prince  wholly  unprepared  for  so  sudden 
an  attack.  Alee  Adulet  made  a  most  vigorous  resistance ; 
but  the  want  of  timely  preparation  could  not  be  retrieved  by 
the  most  desperate  valour.  The  ill-fated  sovereign  was  ob- 
liged to  fly  firom  bis  invaders,  and  to  take  refuge  among  the 
moimtains.  Here  but  for  a  traitor  he  might  have  remained 
undiscovered.  Ue  was,  however,  seized,  and,  together  with 
all  his  family,  immediately  put  to  death.  His  dominions  were 
then  annexed  to  the  Turkish  Empire. 

Other  successes  soon  extended  the  dominions  of  the  Otto- 
man Sultan.     In  the  course  of  the  campaign  entered  upon  in 

*  Theso  captivcfi  were  found  in  the  tenti  of  the  Pennans,  snd  Selim 
net  them  all  at  liberty,  with  the  exception  of  one  huij  whom  he  married 
to  one  of  hii  pashAii ;  but  it  it  remarkable  that,  among  the  man?  tboa- 
aands  of  the  dead  who  covered  the  fatal  ^>lainf,  were  found  many  Persian 
women  attired  as  warriors,  who  had  evidently  taken  an  active  part  in 
ilie  conflict. 
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the  following  year,  before  the  Shah  could  provide  for  the  de* 
fence  of  his  territories,  Selim  had  seized  on  several  important 
cities;  and  the  vast  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  lying  between 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  became  a  portion  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire.  The  conquests  thus  made  were  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  Turkish  Emperor ;  but  they  were  equaUy 
diMstrous  to  the  districts  themselves,  so  incorporated  with 
the  Ottoman  dominions.  No  more  lovely  or  more  fertile  re- 
gions exist  in  Asia  than  those  vast  alluvial  plains  which  lie 
between  the  rivers  now  mentioned.  Under  such  a  rule  as 
would  have  developed  their  resources,  vast  advantages  might 
have  been  attained;  but,  sinoe  falling  under  the  yoke  of 
Turkey,  all  traces  of  prosperity  have  vanished.  The  time, 
however,  may  not  be  far  distant,  when,  under  the  powerful 
influence*  of  modem  civilization  and  advancement,  diose  re- 
gions may  from  their  rich  supplies  again  become  entitled  to 
their  ancient  character  of  the  '*  Garden  of  the  World." 

The  Shah  of  Persia  and  the  Soldan  of » Egypt  were  the 
great  opponents  of  the  Muslim  power,  and  Selim  I.,  aware  of 
the  intimate  alliance  subsisting  between  those  two  potentates 
for  their  mutual  defence,  endeavoured  in  vain  to  terminate  it, 
before  making  any  attempt  to  achieve  the  conquest  of  Persia. 
Finding  every  effort  fruitless,  he  resolved  at  length  on 
the  invasion  of  Egypt  The  history  of  the  campaign  against 
the  Mamelukes  would  occupy  a  much  greater  space  than  is 
consistent  with  the  plan  of  this  work.  Selim  eventually 
succeeded  in  the  object  he  had  in  view.  Cairo  opened  her 
gates  to  his  victorious  hosts ;  and  after  a  long  and  sanguinary 
warfare,  the  dominions  of  the  Soldan  became  a  portion  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  Even  those  Arabian  tribes  who,  in  former 
periods  of  history,  owned  the  sway  of  the  Saracen  Khaleefehs, 
now  acknowledged  his  supremacy.  The  keys  of  the  sacred 
cities  of  Mekkeh  and  Medeeneh  were  delivered  to  him.  He 
became  possessor  of  Syria,  and  the  cities  of  Antioch,  Da- 
mascus, and  Jerusalem ;  and  the  last  of  the  lineal  descen- 
dants of  the  Khaleefehs  devolved  upon  him  the  influence  and 
authority  which  he  had  exercised  over  the  followers  of  the 
Prophet     Thus,  in  the  space  of  two  or  three  years,  Selim 
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•ooomplished  more  in  extending  the  limits  of  the  Ottoman 
territorj  than  any  one  of  his  meet  renowned  predeoeeson 
had  been  able  to  do  during  a  whole  reign. 

Not  contented,  however,  with  thoee  brilliant  saccesBea, 
Selim  resolved  to  carry  out  his  favourite  project — the  subju- 
gation of  Persia.  But,  while  he  awaited  the  return  of  spring 
to  commence  the  new  campaign,  he  was  seised  with  a  can* 
cerous  disease  in  the  loins,  which,  spreading  over  his  whole 
body,  rendered  him  a  meet  loathsome  spectacle,  and  termi- 
nated his  life  A.D.  1520,  on  the  very  spot,  it  is  said,  on 
which,  a  few  years  before,  he  had  opposed  his  father  Bajazet 
in  battle.  This  Sultan  well  merited  the  title  of  Tavus  (».«., 
Ferodons),  and  his  death  was  hailed  with  delight  by  the 
whole  of  Christendom,  and  even  by  his  principal  statesmen, 
none  of  whom,  however  valuable  or  useful,  could  consider  his 
life  safe  tor  an  hour  while  exposed  to  the  power  of  their 
capricious  and  sanguinary  master.  Even  the  approach  of 
death  did  not  soften  his  ferocious  disposition  ;  and  he  left  his 
■DO  Solyman  several  precepts,  in  which  he  charged  him  to 
make  war  upon  the  Christians,  and  which  seem  to  prove  that 
the  effufdon  of  human  blood  and  the  sufferings  of  mankind 
afibrded  him  delight. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

A.D.  1530-1526. 

AooeMNm  of  Solynuui  L—- Revolt  in  8jrift— State  of  Earope  fiiToiinble  to 
Solymui*!  ■chemes— War  with  Hongaiy— Capture  of  Belgrade — 
Solyman's  design  npon  Rhodee— The  Knigfate  of  St  John  of  Jem- 
■alem— Preparations  for  the  defence — The  siege  of  Rhodes— Fero- 
citj  of  the  attack— Gallant  defence— The  Grand  Master  despairs  of 
saving  the  citjr — The  capitulation — Soljman  takes  possession  of 
Rhodes — The  condition  of  the  Janizaries — Institniion  of  new 
troops  to  hold  them  in  check — ^Renewal  of  the  war  with  Hnngaiy — 
Snpineness  of  King  Louis — Fatal  hattle  of  Mohatcs — ^Buda  and 
Pesth  surrendered  to  Solyman's  forces — ^Tlie  Saltan  diverted  from 
his  purpose  hjr  an  insurrection  in  Asia — Battle  with  the  insurgents 
Death  of  their  leader. 

AN  the  decease  of  a  Sultan,  it  had  been  the  custom  of  the 
^  Janisaries,  presuming  on  their  irresponsibility  and  power, 
to  seise  upon  the  property  of  the  merchants  and  rich  ciUsens 
of  Constantinople,  and  indeed  of  all  the  cities  in  which  they 
were  garrisoned,  and  to  prescribe  terms  even  to  the  powerful 
pashas.  To  prevent  such  outrages,  which  produced  effects 
almost  as  disastrous  as  the  pillage  of  an  enemy's  army,  the 
officers  of  state  hod  frequently  adopted  the  expedient  of  con- 
cealing the  decease  of  the  sovereign  until  the  arrival  of  his 
successor.  This  concealment  was  absolutely  essential  upon 
the  death  of  Sultan  Selim ;  and,  although  it  was  known  Uiat 
he  had  been  ill,  the  utmost  care  was  taken  to  keep  secret  the 
fatal  termination  of  his  malady.  Solyman,  the  heur  to  the 
throne,  was  then  in  Magnesia  with  no  expectation  of  being  so 
suddenly  elevated  to  the  sovereignty.  Ferhates,  the  only 
pasha  who  was  aware  of  the  death  of  the  Sultan,  immediately 
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dflqpatched  letlen  to  the  prince,  intimating  the  event  which  had 
ooeoned,  and  requiring  his  immediate  presence.  Solyman,  how- 
•▼er,  was  not  ignorant  of  his  fiather's  character.  Some  yean 
before  he  had  ventured  to  express  his  disapprobation  of  his 
extreme  measures,  and  his  candour  had  very  nearly  proved 
fiiftal  to  him.  Selim  immediately  resolved  he  should  die,  and 
for  that  purpose  sent  him  as  a  present  a  richly  embroidered 
diirt  which  he  intended  him  to  wear ;  but  Solyman's  mother 
snqpected  some  danger,  and  tried  the  experiment  of  making 
one  of  her  slaves  wear  the  garment,  which  proved  to  be 
poisoned,  and  occasioned  the  death  of  the  wearer  a  few  days 
afterwards.  Solyman,  therefore,  distrusted  the  communica- 
tioQ  sent  him  as  to  Selim's  death,  and  suspecting  some  latent 
plot  for  his  own  destruction,  paid  little  attention  to  the  mes- 
senger, and  remained  at  his  post.  Ferhates  Pasha,  who  had 
sent  the  message,  found  it  requisite,  therefore,  to  obtain  testi- 
mony additional  to  his  own  to  convince  the  incredulous 
prince,  who  at  length  set  forth  to  Constantinople,  and  was 
proclaimed  Emperor  amid  the  rejoicings  of  the  people,  and 
even  of  the  Janizaries,  whom  he  compensated  for  the  pillage 
which  had  escaped  them  by  a  liberal  largess. 

This  celebrated  monarch  ascended  the  throne  in  1520 
nnder  highly  favourable  auspices.  His  predecessor,  notwith- 
standing his  military  successes,  was  secretly  feared  as  well  as 
detested  by  his  people  as  an  unscrupulous  and  sanguinary 
tyrant ;  and  they  were  now  prepared  to  hail  with  the  utmost 
delight  and  enthusiasm^ the  accession  of  a  prince  whose  cha- 
racter gave  promise  of  that  tranquillity  to  which  they  had 
been  so  long  strangers ;  and  one  of  his  earliest  ordinances 
seemed  fully  to  justify  the  cordiality  with  which  he  was  thus 
received.  He  proclaimed  throughout  his  dominions  that,  if 
any  of  his  subjects  had  been  injured  cither  by  Selim  himself 
or  by  his  ministers,  he  was  prepared  to  grant  a  full  indem- 
nity from  the  imperial  treasury. 

The  new  Sultan,  however,  alUiough  evincing  by  his 
pablic  acts  the  generosity  and  nobleness  of  his  disposition, 
and  thus  affording  a  highly  favourable  contrast  to  the  cha- 
racter of  his  father,  possessed  a  degree  of  military  genius  by 
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no  means  inferior  to  any  of  Iob  predeoeBBoni  to  the  exercise 
of  whidi  he  soon  foond  himself  called. 

No  sooner  was  the  death  of  Selim  known  than  GhoelleSi 
the  goyemor  of  Syria,  presoming  that  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity had  arriyed  for  liberating  himself  from  the  Ottoman 
yoke,  and  restoring  the  lost  dominion  €i  the  Mamelnkes, 
threw  off  his  allegiance,  and  having  gmthered  togethw  a 
laige  force  composed  of  the  remnant  of  those  Egyptian  and 
Arabian  soldiers  who  had  been  so  recently  defeated  by  SeBm, 
sent  an  envoy  to  the  governor  of  Egypt  at  Cairo  to  invite 
him  to  jmn  in  asserting  his  liberty.  The  Egyptian  governor, 
however,  refused  to  take  up  arms,  and,  putting  the  envoy  to 
death,  informed  Solyman  of  the  state  of  affiuis  in  Syria. 
Solyman  immediately  despatched  Ferfaates  Pasha  before 
mentioned  to  meet  the  rebels  with  a  suitable  force,  and  in 
an  obstinate  engagement  GkLselles  was  slain,  and  the  cities 
which  he  had  seized  again  restcned  to  the  Ottoman  Sultan. 

The  condition  of  Europe  at  the  accession  of  Solyman  I.  was 
in  a  high  degree  favourable  to  the  pursuit  of  those  schemes 
of  ambition,  in  the  accomplishment  of  which  Selim  had  been 
so  eminently  successful.  The  commencement  of  the  refor- 
mation of  the  church  under  the  preaching  of  Luther  dis- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  Pope.  Francis  I.  and  Charles 
v.,  the  latter  of  whom  had  just  ascended  the  throne,  were 
too  much  occupied  with  their  own  immediate  interests  to 
give  sufficient  attention  to  the  affairs  of  other  states,  and 
Hungary,  which,  under  the  nile  of  an  able  and  energetic  prince, 
might  have  successfully  resisted  the  Ottoman  power,  already 
enfeebled  during  the  nerveless  rule  of  Vladislaus,  was  now 
governed  by  a  minor  of  ten  years  of  age  and  a  cabinet,  the 
members  of  which  were  so  engrossed  by  their  own  affairs, 
as  to  give  very  insufficient  attention  to  those  of  the 
nation.  Solyman  had  been  strongly  advised  by  Pyrrhus 
Pasha,  his  tutor,  for  whose  wisdom  he  entertained  a  profound 
respect,  to  make  war  on  Hungary,  and  the  Hungarians 
themselves,  with  a  degree  of  impnidence  almost  incredible, 
supplied  him  with  a  sufficient  pretext.  Having  sent  an  am- 
bassador to  the  young  king  to  announce  his  accession  to  the 
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tliioDei  Solyman  found  his  ambassador  bsulted,  and  when  ha 
sought  that  redress  which  he  was  bound  to  require  and  en- 
titled to  receive,  the  Hungarian  cabinet  hesitated  with  an  im- 
bedlify  only  equalled  by  the  imprudence  already  manifested| 
either  to  disavow  or  to  punish  the  act  of  which  the  Sultan 
complained.  Solyman  instantly  marched  towards  the  Hun- 
garian frontiers  with  a  powerful  army,  and  such  was  the 
SQpineness  of  the  government  of  that  state,  that  the  hostile 
fcm  reached  Belgrade  before  any  effectual  means  were  taken 
to  secure  that  important  city  from  their  attack,  and,  in  1521, 
the  Sultan  with  but  little  labour  became  possessor  of  a  city, 
the  defenders  of  which  under  the  famous  Huniades  had  baffled 
all  the  efforts  of  his  warlike  and  skilful  predecessors,  Moham- 
mad and  Amurath.  The  possession  of  Belgrade  was  all  that 
could  be  desired  to  establish  and  consolidate  the  Ottoman 
Empire  towards  the  west  It  placed  in  the  hands  of  Soly- 
man the  key  of  Hungary,  and  invited  him  to  pursue  his 
conquests  with  the  promise  of  an  easy  and  complete  subjuga- 
tion of  the  Hungarian  dominions. 

The  Sultan,  however,  instead  of  following  up  the  advan- 
tage he  had  thus  gained,  retraced  his  steps  to  Constantinople, 
and  prepared  by  the  advice  of  his  counsellors  for  the  invasion 
of  Rhodes — a  project  which  had  long  been  entertained  by  his 
predecessors. 

The  celebrated  island  of  Rhodes  had  been  in  the  possession 
of  the  ELnights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  since  1310.  The 
order  had  originally  been  instituted  for  the  defence  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  and  had  numbered  among  its  members  many  illus- 
trious heroes  from  every  part  of  Europe.  When  Jerusalem 
was  taken,  they  were  received  under  the  care  of  the  Greek 
Emperor,  and  on  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  although  possessed 
of  the  island  of  Rhodes,  they  necessarily  became  wholly  de- 
pendent on  their  own  resources.  Under  their  care,  the  island 
they  inhabited  had  emerged  into  opulence  as  well  as  fame ; 
but,  constituting  as  they  did,  the  defence  and  bulwark  of 
Christianity,  the  warlike  monks  became  in  proportion  the 
objects  of  the  implacable  hatred  of  the  Mohammadans. 

The  Sultan  commenced  his  operations  by  opening  a  cor- 
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respondenoe  with  the  Grand  Master,  YflHers  de  Idsle  Adam, 
from  which  it  soon  became  apparent  that  the  time  had  arrived 
when  the  valour  of  the  order  shonld  be  tested  in  defending 
their  city  from  the  Muslim  army.  Preparations  were  imme- 
diately made  for  that  pnrpoee.  The  snburbe  beytmd  the  walls 
were  laid  in  rains,  the  orchards  and  vineyards  destroyed,  and 
every  arrangement  carried  oat  likely  to  deprive  the  besi^ing 
army  of  convenience  or  advantage  daring  their  attack.  While 
the  citizens  were  thus  occupied  in  these  necessary,  but  painfril 
precautionary  measures,  the  country  people,  bringing  their 
children  and  cattle  with  them,  and  laden  with  such  provisions 
as  they  could  hastily  gather,  poured  into  the  city  with  kmd 
lamentations,  leaving  their  household  property  to  the  merciless 
invaders  who  were  expected  so  speedily  to  arrive.  Notwith- 
standing the  vast  strength  of  their  fortifications,  the  prospects  of 
the  citizens  of  Rhodes  were  far  from  encouraging.  To  q^poee 
the  overwhelming  numbers  which  Solyman  was  certain  to  bring 
to  the  siege,  there  were  within  the  walls  only  five  or  six 
thousand  men  capable  of  ^bearing  arms,  besides  five  hundred 
Gandiots,  and  six  hundred  of  the  Knights  of  St  John. 

At  daybreak  on  the  26th  June  1522,  an  immense  fleet 
was  descried  from  a  watch-tower  on  St  Stephen's  hill,  standing 
towards  Rhodes  from  the  coast  of  Lycia.  It  is  said  to  have 
consisted  of  four  hundred  sail,  containing  two  hundred  thou- 
sand men.  It  proved  too  truly  to  be  the  invading  force.  On 
the  tidings  of  its  approach,  the  walls,  the  tops  of  the  houses, 
the  towers  of  the  city,  and  every  available  point  of  view,  were 
soon  occupied  by  the  inhabitants,  who  gazed  with  painful 
interest  on  the  terrible  armament  so  soon  perhaps  to  work 
them  irreparable  mischief.  The  churches  were  thrown  open, 
and  crowded  with  worshippers,  who  lifted  up  their  voices  with 
tears  and  earnest  supplications  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts  for  victory 
over  the  approaching  foe.  The  enemy  soon  arrived,  and 
keeping  out  of  the  way  of  shot  from  the  city,  landed  on  the 
island,  and  prepared  for  the  attack. 

The  people  of  Rhodes  were  no  less  disposed  to  despair  on 
account  of  the  multitude  of  their  enemies,  than  the  Ottomans 
were  because  of  the  enormous  strength  of  the  city  to  be  the 
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object  of  their  attack.  The  city  occapied  a  level  plain  on  the 
north  side  of  the  island,  cloee  to  the  harbour.  Its  position 
was  not  naturally  one  of  great  strength,  but  the  hand  of  art 
had  amply  supplied  the  deficiency.  It  was  surrounded  on  all 
ades  with  a  broad  and  lofty  double  wall,  with  towers  and  bid- 
warks ;  and  on  the  land  side  deep  and  broad  ditches  added  to 
the  difficulty  of  approaching  the  fortifications.  Indeed,  it  could 
only  be  taken  by  a  prolonged  and  persevering  attack,  by  over- 
whelming multitudes  of  assailants.  The  small  garrison  was 
compoeed  for  the  most  part  of  men  of  tried  valour,  animated  with 
the  greatest  enthusiasm  for  the  common  cause,  and  resolved  to 
defend  themselves  to  the  last  They  were  composed  of  Ita- 
lians, French  and  Spaniards,  Germans  and  English,  each 
commanded  by  knights  of  high  rank  from  their  respective 
ooontries.  Over  the  English,  hoii^ever,  the  Grand  Master 
himself  presided. 

It  is  difficult  to  convey  a  just  idea  of  the  ferocity  of  the 
attack  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  gallantry  of  the  defence  on 
the  other.  The  Ottomans  raised  immense  batteries  of  cannon 
of  the  largest  calibre  against  the  city,  which  they  placed  on 
mounds  erected  higher  than  the  walls ;  and  with  incessant 
labour  their  fifty  thousand  pioneers  sunk  mines  under  the  walls 
in  every  direction.  Every  stratagem  was  adopted,  and  every 
means  employed  which  the  art  of  war  suggested,  to  accom- 
plish their  object  On  the  other  hand,  the  besieged  made 
frequent  sallies,  destroying  the  enemy's  works,  and  with  valour 
nerved  by  desperation,  cut  to  pieces  thousands  of  their  foes. 
Fifty  counter  mines  were  sunk  within  the  city  against  a  like 
number  formed  by  the  Mohammadan  engineers;  and  although 
several  great  breaches  were  made  in  the  walls,  and  were 
followed  by  repeated  assaults  from  vast  multitudes,  the  gallant 
knights  repulsed  their  assailants  with  terrible  slaughter.  A 
])erpetual  conflict  was  kept  up  for  four  months,  and  although 
the  walls  and  towers  of  the  city  were  greatly  injured,  the 
attempt  to  take  possession  of  the  city  seemed  to  the  besiegers 
ntterly  hopeless.  The  Ottoman  soldiers  began  to  despair, 
and  Solyraan  resolved  on  one  grand  efibrt  to  take  the  city  by 
a  general  assault 
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The  Grand  Master  became  aware  of  the  intentioD  of  thel 
enemy,  made  such  arrangements  as  were  in  his  power,  and, 
early  on  the  24th  September,  the  Turks  stormed  the  city  in 
five  different  places,  with  ten  thousand  men  at  each  point. 
Solyman  had  encouraged  his  troops  by  promising  them  the 
pUlage  of  the  city ;  and  De  Lisle  Adam  called  on  his  gallant 
band  to  fight  for  all  they  held  dear,  as  well  as  the  honour  of 
their  knighthood,  and  the  cause  of  Christianity.  In  the 
general  assault  prodigies  of  valour  and  heroism  were  per- 
formed on  both  sides.  Within  the  city  every  one  was  either 
directly  or  indirectly  engaged  in  the  defence,  without  respect 
of  rank,  age,  or  even  of  sex.  Women,  aged  men,  and  child- 
ren were  incessantly  employed.  Some  carried  weapons  to  the 
soldiers ;  some  brought  paving-stones  from  the  streets ;  while 
others  were  occupied  in  casting  from  the  walls,  upon  the 
Turks,  stones,  barrels  of  burning  pitch,  hoops  covered  with 
Greek  fire,  and  scalding  oil,  and  thus  materially  aided  their 
gallant  defenders,  whose  more  immediate  duty  it  was  to  serve 
the  cannon  and  wield  the  sword.  The  attack  was  vain.  The 
Ottoman  army  was  completely  foiled  in  their  attempt,  and 
some  idea  of  the  deadly  rancour  of  the  conflict  may  be  had, 
when  it  is  stated  that  not  less  than  twenty  thousand  of  the 
enemy  were  destroyed  in  the  space  of  the  six  hours  of  the  assault. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  all  the  particulars  of  this 
memorable  siege.  Everything  that  valour  and  heroism  could 
achieve  was  accomplished  by  the  citizens  of  Rhodes ;  but  it 
soon  became  apparent  that  the  city  must  necessarily  fall  into 
the  hands  of  Solyman,  and  the  Grand  Master,  long  since  des- 
pairing of  any  aid  from  Europe,  found  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
surrender  a  place  which  it  would  have  been  utterly  vain  to 
attempt  any  longer  to  defend.  He  therefore  entered  into 
terms  with  the  besiegers ;  and  the  Sultan  took  possession  of 
Rhodes  on  Christmas  day,  1522.  Considering  the  almost 
helpless  state  to  which  the  city  was  reduced,  the  articles  of 
capitulation  were  upon  the  whole  favourable ;  and  Solyman 
treated  his  valiant  opponent  with  tliat  kindness  and  courtesy 
to  which  his  great  merits,  as  well  as  his  masterly  defence,  en- 
titled him  at  the  hands  of  a  magnanimous  and  triumphant 
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oonqoerar;  and  the  Grand  Master  and  the  knights  of  his 
Older,  together  with  nearly  four  thousand  of  the  citizens,  sailed 
from  RhodeSi  carrying  with  them  such  property  as  had  been 
rescued  from  destruction ;  while  the  Sultan  embarked  for  his 
capita],  with  the  loss  of  nearly  fifty  thousand  of  his  soldiers. 
On  returning  to  Constantinople,  the  Ottoman  Emperor, 
beyond  the  securing  the  government  of  his  Egyptian  dominions, 
in  which  some  disturbances  had  arisen,  engaged  in  no  military 
enterprize  for  nearly  three  years,  occupying  himself  during 
that  period  in  reforming  the  laws,  establishing  on  better 
principles  the  administration  of  justice  and  the  financial  afiairs 
of  the  empire,  and  instituting  various  civil  and  military  re- 
gulations adapted  to  the  character  of  his  people,  and  calcu-' 
lated  to  promote  their  prosperity.  Among  the  matters  which 
demanded  his  attention  was  the  condition  of  the  Janizaries. 
Theee  fierce  troops  had,  during  every  preceding  reign,  be- 
haved on  various  occasions  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render 
the  Sultan's  authority  in  a  great  measure  nugatory;  and 
Solyman  had  the  sagacity  to  perceive  that  the  security  of  his 
throne,  and  of  the  empire  itself,  required  that  measures  should 
be  adopted  to  check  the  spirit  of  arrogance  and  insubordi- 
nation which  that  influential  body  so  frequently  evinced. 
It  was  impossible  to  efiect  this  highly  important  object  by 
directly  diminishing  their  numbers ;  but  the  Sultan  adopted 
a  measure  scarcely  less  efiectual  when  completed.  He  insti- 
toted  a  new  race  of  guards,  whom,  to  avoid  awakening  the 
jealousy  of  the  Janizaries,  he  denominated  Bostangis  or  gar- 
deners, and  whose  ostensible  duty  was  the  care  of  the  royal 
gardens,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  were  carefully  selected 
soldiers,  and  taught  that  their  real  and  primary  business  was 
to  guard  the  person  of  the  Sultan,  and  secure  the  safety  of  his 
palace.  Solyman  thus  adopted  a  measure  which  enabled  one 
of  his  successors,  within  the  present  age,  to  terminate  the  rule 
of  those  insolent  and  overbearing  soldiers,  by  the  only  means 
likely  to  efiect  the  purpose — their  entire  destruction — a  mea- 
sure tending,  in  a  very  great  degree,  to  confer  stability  on  the 
Ottoman  empire.  The  importance  of  some  power  to  control 
their  turbulent  force,  and  bring  them  under  the  dominion  of 
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fixed  laws,  was  sircmgly  impreflsed  on  the  attentioii  of  the 
Sultan  during  the  first  two  years  of  quiet  which  sacoeeded  the 
redaction  of  Bhodes.  It  wUl  be  remembered  that  doring  the 
nege  the  Saltan  had  encoaraged  his  troops  to  the  assault  by 
promising  to  give  ap  Uie  city  and  its  inhabitants  to  be  pU- 
laged ;  bat  as  the  attempt  to  take  it  by  force  had  been  on- 
socceflBful,  and  the  articles  of  capitulation  provided  that  the 
citizens  and  their  effects  were  to  be  respected,  this  arrange- 
ment could  not  be  carried  out.  The  Janizaries,  however, 
disappointed  of  the  plunder,  continued  secretly  to  entertain 
resentment  for  what  they  were  ignorant  and  presumptuous 
enough  to  condder  an  injustice ;  and  at  length,  regardless  of 
all  law  and  order,  they  broke  into  an  act  of  rebellion^  and, 
assembling  tumultuously  at  the  palace  of  the  chief  officer  <^ 
finance,  forced  the  gates,  and  carried  off  the  treasures  which 
were  there  deposited.  The  Sultan,thowever,  put  to  death  four 
of  the  chief  persons  concerned  in  this  outrage ;  but  he  felt, 
at  the  same  time,  the  necessity  of  employing  his  forces,  and 
nlencing  their  murmurs  by  hopes  of  new  plunder. 

No  period  could  have  been  more  opportune  for  such 
measures.  At  that  time,  and  indeed  for  many  years  subse- 
quently, Italy  was  rent  in  pieces  by  the  conflicts  arising  from 
the  rivalsbip  of  Charles  V.  and  Francis  the  French  king,  and 
almost  every  state  in  Europe  was  involved  in  the  quarrel  on 
one  side  or  the  other — thus  offering,  in  the  distraction  con- 
sequent on  such  a  state  of  things,  a  tempting  opportunity 
of  invasion  and  conquest  to  so  able  and  acute  a  man  as  the 
Ottoman  Emperor.  Belgrade  having  already  fallen  into  his 
hands,  he  possessed  an  easy  mode  of  ingress  into  the  Hun- 
garian territories,  and  the  facility  with  which  he  had  acquired 
that  vastly  important  fortress  seemed  to  be  an  invitation  to 
him  to  return  and  complete  the  work  thus  auspiciously  begun. 

Seizing  on  the  favourable  opportunity  which  thus  pre- 
sented itself,  Solyman,  with  the  same  rapidity  of  movement 
which  in  a  great  measure  contributed  to  the  capture  of  Bel- 
grade, marched  against  Hungary  with  a  force  of  two  himdred 
thousand  men.  Such  was  the  supineness  of  King  Louis,  who 
was  a  mere  youth  wholly  inexperienced  either  in  politics  or 
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war,  and  such  the  neglect  of  his  advisen,  that  notwithstanding 
the  captare  of  Belgrade,  and  the  inference  which  could  hardly 
fail  to  be  drawn  from  the  knowledge  of  the  warlike  energy 
and  activity,  as  well  as  the  success  of  the  Ottoman  Emperor, 
no  provision  whatever  had  been  made  to  provide  for  the  conae- 
qoenoes  of  a  new  invasion.  An  army  of  only  twenty-five  thou- 
sand men  could  be  collected  in  haste  to  meet  the  enemy,  and 
this  force,  nothing  but  the  most  culpable  ignorance  or  the  most 
presumptuous  vanity  could  have  presumed  to  be  equal  to  the 
defence  of  Hungary.  With  this  utterly  inadequate  force,  how- 
ever, the  young  king  resolved  to  give  battle  to  the  enemy,  and 
the  consequence  was  such  as  might  have  been  easily  foreseen. 
The  two  armies  met  at  Mohatcz,  and  although  the  Hun- 
garians fought  with  valour  and  skill,  their  efforts  were  vain. 
A  total  defeat  ensued.  Louis  himself,  finding  the  battle  lost, 
fled  from  the  fatal  scone,  and  on  leaping  a  ditch  his  horse 
fell  backwards  upon  him,  and,  encumbered  as  he  was  by  his 
armour,  he  was  drowned.  This  battle,  which  was  fought  on 
the  20th  August  1526,  was  so  fatal  in  its  consequences,  that 
it  is  still  distmguished  by  tlie  epithet  of  the  destruction  of 
Mohatcz. 

After  this  decisive  battle  the  Sultan  marched  northwards 
along  the  Danube,  and  without  opposition,  to  Buda,  which 
was  at  once  delivered  to  him ;  and  the  city  of  Pesth,  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river,  followed  the  example  of  the  capital, 
and  opened  her  gates  to  the  conqueror.  It  may  be  truly 
affirmed  that  the  whole  of  Hungary  now  lay  at  the  mercy  of 
Solyman,  which  he  might  with  little  or  no  trouble  have  an- 
nexed to  his  other  dominions.  An  occurrence  took  place, 
however,  which  called  his  attention  to  the  eastern  portion  of 
his  widely  extended  empire ;  and  he  retired  from  Hungary, 
carrying  with  him  into  captivity  nearly  two  hundred  thousand 
persons.  The  occurrence  which  delayed  for  a  season  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Sultan's  purpose  was  a  revolution  in  Asia,  founded 
on  a  report  which  arose  of  his  death,  and  which  was  taken 
advantage  of  by  a  Calendar,  the  son  of  a  dervish,  who  an- 
nounced that  the  time  had  arrived  for  shaking  off  the  Ottoman 
yoke.     This  man  particularly  inveighed  against  the  rapine 
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icf  the  ireakowd  ilate  of  the 
■ilifirj  tirrr,  lirriT  ■!  Irnjili  iw  rnariiVnMr  m  *n  HiirMfrn 
the  ezirteBe«  of  the  OtliMis  pofvv,  a^  Id  tbtter  Ike  CbfeB- 
dar  wilii  a  pnapeci  of  icigMig  orer  AmtoiwL  No  Beaiis 
eziiCad  bj  wliidi  to  pal  down  tUa  lebdlicMi  or  to  oppooe  its 
fiDtiier  [nugieaa,  bai  tbe  troopB  which  Sdyauui  bad  bm^t 
back  fiom  Hongary.  The  ponHol  Tiner  Ibrahim,  there- 
lore,  croand  into  Aaia  with  a  nnmenxis  and  Tictmoos  anny, 
and  ererjwherey  as  he  adranoed,  restored  affiun  to  thdr 
osoal  state,  after  defeating  the  Calendar  in  a  moat  sanguinary 
battle,  in  which  the  latter  lost  thirty  thousand  men.  The 
empire  had  been  broogfat  by  this  revolntion  to  the  Teige  of 
destniction,  bat  the  overthrow  of  the  Calendar  and  his  death, 
accompanied  by  the  most  exqoisite  tortures  whidi  the  cruel 
ingenuity  oi  his  conquerors  could  deYisey  terminated  the 
danger. 
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C  OLTMAN  L  had  no  sooner  quelled  the  Asiatic  insurrection, 
^  than  he  resumed  his  preparations  for  the  Hungarian  cam- 
paign. It  is  requisite,  in  order  to  perceive  the  highly  favour- 
able  opportimity  of  conquest  which  now  presented  itself  to  the 
restless  and  ambitious  spirit  of  the  Sultan,  to  consider  the 
state  of  Hungary  after  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  Louis, 
who,  as  already  stated,  had  been  drowned  after  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Mohatcz.  Upon  the  death  of  Liouis  without  issue, 
in  virtue  of  his  double  connexion  by  marriage  with  the  Arch- 
duke Ferdinand  of  Austria  (afterwards  emperor),  and  of  a 
treaty  concluded  between  his  father  Ladislaus  and  the  House 
of  Austria,  the  right  to  the  throne  devolved  upon  the  latter, 
of  which  the  Archduke  was  the  representative.  The  royal 
widow  Mary,  sister  to  Ferdinand,  convoked,  for  the  purpose 
of  ratifying  this  arrangement,  a  diet  at  Fresburg,  whither 
she  had  been  compelled  to  fly  when  Pesth  surrendered.  Her 
intention,  however,  was  frustrated  by  the  counter  measures  of 
John  Zapolya,  Waywode  of  Transylvania,  who,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  deranged  condition  of  public  aflairs,  had,  after 
solemnizing  the  obsequies  of  Louis,  proclaimed  himself  king, 
and  had  caused  himself  to  be  crowned  on  the  11th  November 
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1526.  He  appealed  to  an  ancient  law  bv  which  no  one  but 
a  bom  Hungarian  could  occupy  the  throne,  although  it  had 
never  been  fully  acknowledged,  and  had  been  set  aside  by 
recent  arrangements.  Ferdinand  now  sent  against  him  an 
army  under  the  command  of  a  brave  man,  Nicholas,  Count  of 
Salm,  who  defeated  him  near  Tokay.  By  the  exertions  of 
the  faithful  Palatine  Bathory,  a  considerable  party  was  created 
in  favour  of  Ferdinand,  and  his  coronation  was  celebrated  at 
Pesth  on  the  2i8t  August  1527.  Aficr  two  successive  defeats 
at  Erlau  and  Szinye,  Zapolya  was  compelled  to  abandon 
Transylvania  and  to  take  refuge  in  Poland.  The  magnates 
of  Hungary  now  came  over  m  great  numbers  to  the  party  of 
Ferdinand,  and  he  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  an  undisturbed 
possession  of  his  newly  acquired  sovereignty.  Zapolya,  how- 
ever, still  persevered  in  his  designs,  and  made  every  exertion 
to  'gain  over  to  his  cause  the  nobility  of  'Poland  and  their 
king  Sigismund,  his  brother-in-law  by  marriage.  These 
attempts  were  in  most  instances  fruitless ;  but  he  succeeded 
with  Jerome  Laski,  Way  wode  of  Siradia,  a  man  of  great  enter- 
prise, who  promised  him  every  possible  support,  but,  conscious 
of  the  inadequacy  of  his  own  means  to  effect  his  friend's  res- 
toration in  opposition  to  the  House  of  Austria,  advised  him  to 
betake  himself  to  the  Sultan.  We  are  assured  by  several 
contemporary  writers,  that  Zapolya  long  hesitated  to  follow 
this  fatal  counsel ;  and  it  is  not  incredible  that  he  felt  some 
compunction  in  throwing  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  arch 
enemy  of  Christianity,  and  perhaps  exposing  the  half  of  Europe 
to  Mohammadan  invasion.  But  his  ambition  and  the  state 
of  his  affairs  urged  him  to  the  desperate  step,  and  as  soon  as 
his  resolution  was  adopted,  Laski  undertook  in  person  a  jour- 
ney to  Constantinople,  accompanied  by  a  renegade  Venetian, 
who  served  him  as  interpreter.  The  Sultan,  who  asked  for 
nothing  better  than  pretext  and  opportunity  to  lead  his  hitherto 
unconquered  forces  into  the  heart  of  Christendom,  received 
him  graciously,  and  the  more  so  as  he  had  been  highly  irri- 
tated by  the  injudicious  behaviour  of  an  envoy  from  Ferdinand 
himself,  who  had  chosen  this  unpropitious  juncture  to  demand 
not  merely  tlie  unconditional  recognition  of  Fei-dinand  as  king 
of  Hungary,  but  to  insist  with  violence  on  the  restoration  of 
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Belgrade.  Demands  such  as  these,  addressed  in  peremptory 
language  to  a  sovereign  flushed  with  recent  conquest,  produced 
their  immediate  and  natural  consequences  in  facilitating  the 
designs  of  Zapolya.  A  treaty  was  without  delay  concluded, 
by  which  Solyman  undertook  to  effect  his  restoration  to  the 
throne  of  Hungary.  Zapolya,  by  secret  articles  of  this  com- 
pact, engaged  in  return  not  merely  to  pay  an  annual  tribute 
in  money,  but  to  place  every  ten  years  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Saltan,  a  tenth  part  of  the  population  of  Hungary,  of  both 
sexes,  and  to  afford  for  ever  free  passage  through  the  kingdom 
to  the  Ottoman  forces.  At  the  same  time  Solyman  dismissed 
the  envoy  of  Ferdinand,  declaring  that  he  would  soon  come 
to  drive  the  latter  out  of  a  kingdom  which  he  had  unjustly 
acquired ;  that  he  would  look  for  him  on  the  field  of  Mohatcs, 
or  even  in  Pesth ;  and  should  Ferdinand  shrink  from  meeting 
him  at  either,  he  would  offer  him  battle  under  the  walls  of 
Vienna  itself. 

The  Sultan's  preparations  were  made  with  great  vigour, 
and  in  a  short  time  an  immense  array  was  assembled  in  the 
great  plain  of  Fhilippopolis.  Although  he  had  originally 
formed  the  intention  of  marching  with  it  in  person,  he  never- 
theless appointed  to  its  command  his  famous  Grand  Vizier 
and  favourite  Ibrahim.* 

On  the  10th  of  April  1529,  however,  the  SulUn  himself 

*  Thii  miui  was  b^  birth  a  Greek,  of  moderate  stature,  dark  cou- 
itlezion,  and  had  been  in  infancy  sold  as  a  slare  to  Solyman.  He  soon 
tj  bis  intelligence,  his  musical  talents,  his  aspiring  and  enterprising 
sjnrit,  won  the  favour  of  his  master ;  and  after  Solvman's  accession  to 
toe  throne,  particiimtcd  with  him  in  the  exercise  of  the  highest  powers 
of  the  state,  in  the  character  of  vizier,  brother-in-law,  friend  and  faTonrite, 
and  eigoyed  snch  distinctions  as  ncitlier  Turkish  farourite  nor  minister 
has  erer  before  or  since  attained.  He  not  only  often  interchanged  letters 
with  his  master,  but  frequently  his  clothes,  slept  in  the  same  chamber, 
had  his  own  seraij^lio  in  the  Hippodrome,  and  bis  own  colour,  sky-blue, 
for  the  liTery  of  his  paoes  and  for  his  standard.  He  insisted  in  his  com- 
munications with  Ferdinand,  on  the  title  of  brother  and  cousin.  In  a 
lifttin  verse  which  he  addressed  to  the  Venetian  amlMuwador,  he  signified 
that  while  his  master  had  the  attributes  of  Jupiter,  he  himself  was  the 
CsBsar  of  the  world.  Yet  all  this  exaltation  was  destined  to  the  usual 
termination  of  the  career  of  an  Oriental  favourite.  He  was  murdered  in 
1536  by  command  of  Solyman,  on  suspicion  of  a  design  to  place  himself 
oo  the  throne. 
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Sopported,  Berotlides^  br  aaaePiAk  Boblei,  and  bj- ooae 
bads  of  Tvkiak  frecbooten^  Z^oljm  ooBlmod  eoriy  in  April 
to  enter  Hn^vj  at  the  head  of  abont  two  tkooBand  men, 
amnwinning  on  all  sides  tbe  inkabitants  to  lus  siqipoit.  Near 
Kaaekan,  howerer,  be  was  atta^ed  and  oom{deld7  ronted  bj 
the  Anstriao  commander. 

Meanwhile,  the  Tnrkidi  annj  advanced  without  Mim 
hindranoe  than  hearj  imins  and  the  natural  difficolties  of  the 
passes  of  the  Balkan,  and  bj  the  end  of  Jane  had  effected  the 
passage  of  the  riTers  of  Servia,  and  had  crossed  the  Hungarian 
frontier.  Before  the  main  body  marched  a  terrible  advanced 
guard  of  thirty  thoasand  men,  spreading  desolation  in  every 
direction,  and  led  by  the  terrible  Mihal  Ogloo,  whose  ances- 
tor, Michael  of  the  Pointed  Beard,  derived  his  origin  frcMn 
the  imperial  race  of  the  Pakeologi,  and  on  the  female  side 
was  related  to  the  royal  houses  of  France  and  Savoy. 

Encouraged  by  the  progress  of  the  Ottoman  forces,  Za- 
polya  again  ventured  to  advance  upon  Hungary,  and  so  many 
of  his  old  adherents  joined  his  standard,  that  he  collected  an 
army  of  six  thousand  men,  with  which  he  joined  the  Sultan  on 
the  field  of  Mohatcz.  Zapolya  was  received  with  acclamation 
by  the  Turks,  and  with  presents  and  other  marks  of  honour  by 
tlie  Sultan,  whose  hand  he  kissed  in  homage  for  the  sove- 
reignty of  Hungary,  and  by  whom  he  was  assured  of  future 
protection.  After  the  army  had  refreshed  itself,  it  proceeded 
on  its  march,  occupying  the  fortified  places  to  the  right  and 
loft ;  and  in  thirteen  days  after  its  departure  from  Mohatcz, 
tho  army  of  the  Sultan  assaulted  Buda,  the  inhabitants  of 
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which  had,  for  the  most  part,  fled  either  to  Vienna  or  Poland. 
The  garriaon  consisted  of  only  about  a  thousand  German  and 
Hungarian  soldieis,  under  Thomas  Nadaski.  The  Turks, 
after  ccmtinuing  a  well-sustained  fire  from  the  neighbouring 
heights  for  four  days,  were  proceeding — although  no  breach 
had  been  effected — ^to  storm  the  defences,  when  the  courage 
of  the  garrison  gave  way.  The  latter,  with  the  few.remam- 
ing  inhabitants,  retired  into  the  citadel,  and  the  Turks  occu- 
pied the  town.  Nadaski  was  firmly  resolved  to  hold  out  to 
the  last ;  but  the  soldiers  had  lost  all  courage ;  two  of  their 
(Jerman  officers  entered  into  a  capitulation  with  the  Turks, 
and  answered  Nadaski's  remonstrances  by  putting  him  in 
priaoQ.  The  Vizier  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  removing  an 
obstacle  which  might  have  materially  affected  the  ulterior 
plan  of  his  campaign  at  so  advanced  a  period  of  the  season', 
and  eagerly  acceded  to  the  conditions,  promising  them  life  and 
liberty ;  and  thus,  by  mutiny  and  treason,  was  the  fortress 
surrendered  on  the  7  th  September.  The  traitors  soon  found 
reason  to  repent  their  crime ;  the  garrison  was  massacred,  but 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  occurred  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Sultan.  The  Janizaries  were  in  a  temper 
bordering  on  mutiny  on  being  disappointed,  in  consequence 
of  the  surrender,  of  a  general  plunder  of  the  fortress.  Through 
the  ranks  of  these  men,  thus  irritated,  the  garrison  had  to 
defile,  amid  loud  expressions  of  contempt  for  Uieir  cowardice. 
A  German  soldier,  incensed  at  this  treatment,  exclaimed  that 
if  he  had  been  in  command,  no  surrender  would  have  exposed 
them  to  it  This  exclamation  was  received,  as  might  be 
expected,  with  redoubled  insult,  and  the  stout  German  losing 
patience,  struck  one  of  the  Janizaries  to  the  ground.  A 
general  massacre  immediately  ensued,  and  not  more  than 
sixty  of  the  garrison  escaped,  part  of  whom  saved  themselves 
by  flight,  and  part  were  made  prisoners.  The  Sultan,  how- 
ever, not  only  eulogized  the  fidelity  and  firmness  of  Nadaski, 
but  dismissed  him  on  his  parole  not  to  serve  agabst  the 
Turkish  troops  during  the  war.  On  the  14th  September, 
Zapolya  was  installed  on  the  Hungarian  throne,  and  a  com- 
mandant being  left  in  charge  of  the  captured  city,  Mohammad 
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bot  a  litlle  bdbf«  Reared.***  Sodi  merdkaB  forj  stniek 
tenor  into  eTcrr  heart,  and  prodnoed  a  pionpl  wuieudet  of 
mo8l  of  tiie  places  not  efiectaallT  garnsoned.  Finfkndien, 
Stahlweusenborg,  and  Pestk,  feh,  witboQl  a  blow,  into  tbe 
bands  of  the  enoDT.  In  Gran  tbe  inhabitants  eren  refbsed 
to  admit  tbe  garriaon  sent  br  Fodinand  for  its  occupation, 
and  tbe  Ardifaishop  Panl  so  fiur  fbigot  bis  dntr  as  to  snnender 
tbe  town  and  citadel  to  tbe  Sultan.  Comom  was  abandoned 
bj  its  garrison.  Raab  also  fell,  bnt  not  till  it  had  been  set 
on  fire  by  tbe  fugitiveSi  and  Altenbnrg  was  betiajed  into  tbe 
Snltan's  bands.  Brilck,  on  tbe  oontrarr,  defended  itadf 
stootlj;  and  tbe  Saltan,  pleased  with  tbe  constancy  and  coorage 
of  its  defenders,  willingly  accorded  tbem  terms,  in  Tirtne  of 
which  they  were  pledged  to  do  him  homage  only  after  tbe  fiJl 
of  Vienna.  Content  with  this  compact,  he  ceased  his  attack 
on  the  dty,  marched  past  under  its  walls,  and  strictly  finbade 
•  KjdoOm' life  of  Solyman. 
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an  injury  to  the  district  in  its  dependence.  Wiener  Neastadt 
also  defended  itself  with  spirit,  and  in  one  day  repelled  five 
attempts  to  storm  its  defences  in  the  most  heroic  manner. 
Sereral  other  places,  among  them  Glostemeuburg  and  Perch- 
tddsdor^  and  some  castles,  held  out  with  success.  Buch 
occasional  opposition  was  far  from  distasteful  to  the  warlike 
Sultan,  for  whom  easy  conquests  had  not  su£Qcient  attraction. 
His  ambition  looked  forward  to  a  sovereignty  of  the  West 
corresponding  to  that  which  his  ancestors  had  asserted  over 
ihe  East,  and  he  beheld  with  complacency  the  valour  of  those 
whom  he  looked  upon  as  his  future  subjects.  He  therefore 
detested  cowardice  in  the  ranks  of  his  opponents,  and  punished 
It  with  severity.  Meantime,  on  the  approach  of  the  danger, 
Ferdinand  had  called  meetings  of  the  States,  as  well  in  Austria 
■a  in  other  provinces  of  his  dominions ;  and  had  for  this  object 
proceeded  in  person  through  Styria,  Carinthia,  Tyrol,  and 
Bohemia.  The  utmost  exertions  were  made  to  meet  the 
danger.  In  Austria  every  tenth  man  was  called  out  for  ser- 
vice, and  other  provinces  furnished  considerable  forces;  in 
case  of  the  actual  invasion  of  Austria,  the  Bohemians  agreed 
to  send  every  man  capable  of  bearing  arms.  The  King,  how- 
ever, saw  that  even  with  all  this  aid  he  would  be  no  match 
in  the  field  for  the  Sultan's  force ;  and  he  turned  his  thoughts 
to  the  empire,  in  which  the  religious  disputes  of  the  Beforma- 
tion  presented  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  assistance 
he  required.  The  aid  obtained  was,  however,  very  scanty, 
not  exceeding  twelve  thousand  foot  and  four  thousand  cavalry. 
While  these  arrangements  were  in  progress,  the  advance 
of  the  Ottoman  forces  raised  the  consternation  of  Vienna  to 
the  highest  pitch,  and  the  necessary  preparations  were  made 
with  almost  superhuman  exertion,  but  in  such  haste  and 
with  so  little  material,  that  they  could  only  be  considered  as 
very  inadequate  to  the  emergency.  The  city  itself  occupied 
then  the  same  ground  as  at  present,  the  defences  were  old 
and  in  great  measure  in  ruins,  the  walls  scarcely  six  feet 
thick,  and  the  outer  palisade  so  frail  and  insufficient  that 
the  name  Siadtzaun^  or  city  hedge,  was  literally  as  well  as 
figuratively  appropriate.      The  citadel  was  an  old  building 
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which  still  exists  under  the  name  of  Schweizer  Hof.  All 
the  houses  which  lay  too  near  the  wall  were  leyelled  to  the 
ground ;  where  the  wall  was  weak  or  out  of  repair,  a  new 
entrenched  line  of  earthen  defence  was  constructed  and  well 
palisaded;  within  the  city  itself^  from  the  Stuben  to  the 
E&mthner  or  Carinthian  gate,  a  new  wall  twenty  feet  high 
was  constructed.  The  bank  of  the  Danube  was  also  en- 
trenched and  protected  with  a  rampart  capable  of  resisting 
artillery.  To  guard  against  fire,  the  shingles  with  which  the 
houses  were  roofed  were  removed,  and  the  pavement  of  the 
streets  was  taken  up  to  deaden  the  efiect  of  ^e  enemy's  shot. 
Parties  were  detached  to  scour  the  neighbouring  country  for 
provisions,  and  to  bring  in  catUe  and  forage ;  and  further,  to 
provide  against  the  evils  of  a  protracted  nege,  useless  con- 
sumers,  women,  children,  old  men,  and  ecclesiastics  were 
forced  to  withdraw  from  the  city.  This  painful  but  neces- 
sary measure,  although  it  prevented  any  failure  of  subsistence 
during  the  siege,  had  the  consequence  of  exposing  many  of 
the  fugitives  to  massacre  or  captivity  at  the  hands  of  the 
Turkish  troops. 

The  active  defence  of  the  city  was  committed  to  the 
Ffalzgraf  Philip,  and  associated  with  him  was  the  veteran 
hero  Nicholas,  Count  of  Salm,  who  arrived  from  Upper 
Hungary  with  a  chosen  band  of  light  troops,  and  on  whose 
proved  fidelity  and  valour  Ferdinand  principally  relied. 

As  the  Ottoman  army  approached,  a  council  of  war  was 
held  in  Vienna,  and  it  was  resolved,  in  order  to  neutralize  as 
far  as  possible  the  advantages  to  the  besiegers  of  any  posi- 
tions in  the  neighbourhood,  to  sacrifice  all  buildings  within 
range  of  fire  from  the  waJls.  This  indispensable  measure 
was  immediately  carried  out ;  but  its  hurried  execution  led 
to  the  utmost  sufiering  and  distress.  The  resolution  was 
adopted  when  the  enemy  were  almost  at  the  very  gates  of 
4;he  city,  and  circumstances  rendered  it  impossible  to  carry  it 
into  deliberate  execution.  The  most  valuable  of  the  moveable 
property  was  first  conveyed  within  the  walls,  the  proprietors 
left  to  save  all  they  possibly  could,  and  the  rest  was  given  up 
to  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison.     The  work  of  destruction  then 
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iMgmn,  and  fire  being  applied  to  the  bmldings,  eight  hundred 
bouaes  were  bamt  down  in  four  dajs,  indading  the  great  city 
hospital,  and  several  chorches  and  oUier  great  and  even  mag- 
nificent boildings.  When  these  measures  had  been  taken, 
the  gates  of  the  city  were  all  wall^  up  with  strong  masonrji 
with  the  exception  of  one.  On  the  23d  September,  while 
the  sobarbs  were  in  fall  conflagration,  a  strong  bodj  of  Turks 
pfcssed  forward  as  far  as  St  Marks,  and  cut  to  pieces  a  number 
of  invalids  who  had  been  left  there  to  their  fate.  This  occa- 
sioned the  first  sally  from  the  city  of  five  hundred  cuirassiers. 
The  Turks  took  a  few  prisoners,  and,  after  beheading  some  of 
the  invalids,  compelled  the  prisoners  to  bear  the  heads  to 
the  presence  of  the  Sultan,  then  on  his  march,  in  order  to 
gladden  him  with  the  sight  of  these  grisly  trophies  of  his 
first  success  over  Vienna.  The  Sultan  interrogated  the  pri- 
soners as  to  the  strength  of  the  garrison  and  Uie  position  of 
Ferdinand,  on  both  which  points  they  gave  him  accurate  an- 
swers. Upon  this  Solyman  released  four  of  the  prisoners, 
presrated  each  of  them  with  three  ducats,  and  sent  them  into 
the  city  with  the  following  message : — "  If  the  city  would 
surrender  on  terms,  the  conditions  should  be  arranged  with 
its  commanders  without  the  walls,  none  of  his  people  should 
be  allowed  to  enter  the  city,  and  the  property  and  persons  of 
the  inhabitants  should  be  secured.  It  was  Solyman's  sole 
desire  to  follow  the  king  till  he  should  find  him,  and  then  to 
retire  to  his  own  dominions.  Should  the  city,  however, 
venture  to  resist,  he  would  not  retreat  till  he  had  reduced  it, 
and  then  he  would  spare  neither  old  nor  young,  not  the  child 
in  the  mother's  womb,  and  would  so  utterly  destroy  the  city 
that  men  should  not  know  where  it  stood.  He  would  not 
rest  his  head  till  Vienna  and  the  whole  of  Christendom  were 
under  his  subjection,  and  it  was  his  settled  purpose  within 
three  days,  namely,  on  the  feast  of  St.  Michael,  to  break  his 
fast  in  Vienna."  The  other  prisoners  he  retained  about  his 
person. 

On  the  26th  September,  Solyman  sent  into  the  dty  a 
Bohemian,  one  of  the  garrison  which  had  surrendered  in  Alton- 
baig,  contemptuously  ofiioring  to  send  his  other  countrymen 
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wh6m  be  bad  taken  priaoiien  to  strengtben  tbe  gairiaon.  Tbe 
Bobemian,  bowever,  was  sent  Imxk  by  tbe  besieged  witb  two 
Turkisb  prisoneis,  eacb  of  wbom  was  preeratod  witb  two 
ducatSi  witb  tbe  reply  tbat  tbej  bad  more  garrison  tban  enongb 
in  Vienna,  and  tbat  tbe  Sultan  migbt  keep  bis  Bobemians. 

Tbiee  sommonses  to  sorrender  were,  on  tbe  arrival  of  tbe 
wbole  of  tbe  Saltan's  force,  addressed  to  tbe  commanders  of 
tbe  city,  and  four  prisoners  ricbly  babited  and  supplied  witb  ' 
presents  repeated  Uie  Sultan's  tbreats  in  case  of  refusal,  and 
bis  oflfers,  in  tbe  eyent  of  a  ci^itulation,  of  bonouraUe  treat 
ment ;  but  tbe  defenders  of  tbe  city  returned  no  reply. 

Tbe  af^pearance  wbicb  tbe  vicinity  of  Vienna  now  jspe- 
sented  was  most  extraordinary,  and  must  baye  been  witnessed 
witb  astonisbment  as  well  as  borror  by  tbe  inbabitanta,  wbo  from 
tbe  walls  bebeld  tbe  array  of  tbeir  enemies  across  tbe  smok- 
ing ruins  of  tbose  dwellings  wbicb  a  few  days  previously  bad 
been  tbe  abodes  of  domestic  bi^piness  and  onnfort 

Tbe  wbole  country  witbin  sigbt  of  tbe  walls  was  covered 
witb  tents  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  from  tbe  summit  of 
St  Stephen's  tower.  Tbe  Janisaries  bad  taken  possession  of 
tbe  ruins  of  tbe  suburbs,  wbicb  afforded  tbem  an  excellent 
cover  from  tbe  fire  of  tbe  garrison.  They  cut  loopholes  in 
tbe  walls  yet  standing,  and  from  these  they  directed  a  fire  of 
small  ordnance  and  musketry  on  the  walls  of  the  city.  In 
the  distance  the  tent  of  Solyman  rose  in  superior  ^lendoor 
over  all  others.  "  Hangings  of  the  richest  tissue  separated  its 
numerous  compartments  from  each  other.  Costly  caipets, 
and  cushions  and  divans  studded  with  jewels,  formed  its  fur^ 
niture.  Its  numerous  pinnacles  were  terminated  by  knobs  of 
massive  gold.  The  colour  of  tbe  chief  compartment  was 
green  striped  with  gold.  Five  hundred  archers  of  tbe  royal 
guard  kept  watch  there  night  and  day.  Around  it  rose  in 
great  though  inferior  q)lendour  tbe  tents  of  ministers  and 
frivourites ;  and  twelve  thousand  Janizaries,  the  terror  of  tbeir 
enemies,  and  not  unfr^uently  of  their  masters,  were  en- 
camped in  a  circle  round  this  central  sanctuary." 

Tbe  total  force  of  tbe  besiegers  is  stated  by  tbe  most  tiust- 
wortby  antborS|  at  nearly  three  hundred  thousand,  and  the 
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IfftiUerj  amoonted  to  aboot  three  hundred  pieces.  The  in- 
Testment  of  the  citj  was  oompleted,  and  the  passage  of  the 
Danube  effectnallj  closed  on  the  27th  September,  and  soon 
after,  a  skinnish  ensued,  in  which  some  two  hundred  Turks 
and  several  of  their  officers  were  killed. 

The  Ottoman  commanders  not  possessing  cannon  of  very 
large  calibre,  the  difficulty  of  bringing  such  pieces  to  Vienna 
being  great,  confined  themselves  in  a  great  measure  to  mining 
operations,  in  which  they  possessed  great  skill.  Numerous 
mines  were  sunk  under  Uie  city  walls,  and  on  being  blown  up 
caused  very  great  damage,  and  exposed  the  besieged  to  the 
attack  of  the  enemy  who  were  ready  to  take  advantage 
of  every  o[^rtunity  to  assault  the  works. 

We  shall  not  describe  with  minuteness  the  particulars  of 
this  memorable  siege.  The  lateness  of  the  season  began  to 
tell  upon  the  besiegers.  By  the  1 1th  of  October  they  had 
already  made  their  three  grand  assaults  upon  the  city,  but 
to  no  purpose,  and  three  is  a  magic  number  with  the  Turks ; 
expecting  a  speedy  surrender  of  the  city,  too,  no  adequate 
arrangements  had  been  made  for  the  commissariat,  and  thus 
it  became  obvious  that  some  very  decisive  measure  must  be 
carried  out  It  was  resolved,  accordingly,  that  on  the  1 4th 
a  final  assault  with  all  the  Ottoman  forces  should  take  place, 
and  that  if  it  should  fail,  that  the  siege  should  be  raised. 
The  Sultan  immediately  proclaimed  the  rewards  to  be  given 
for  special  service  at  the  assault  To  the  first  man  who 
should  mount  the  wall,  he  offered  promotion  from  his  military 
rank  to  the  next  step  above  it,  and  a  sum  of  30,000  aspers.* 
The  Sultan  inspected  all  the  preparations  in  person,  and 
expressed  bis  satisfaction.  Nor  were  they  idle  in  the  city. 
While  the  soldiers  stood  to  their  arms,  the  citisens  of  both 
sexes,  and  of  all  classes,  ages,  and  professions,  worked  inces- 
santly in  removing  rubbish,  digging  intrenchments,  throwing 
up  works,  strengthening  the  ramparts,  and  filling  up  the 
breaches,  giving  at  the  same  time  the  utmost  attention  to 

•  The  ftsper  is  aboat  foar-fiftht  of  a  pennj  iterlinr.  ^  Thii  therefore 
beinr  £100.  wee  to  inuneme  ■am,  when  titn  SOO  florine  wee  ' 

deraSle  fortune. 
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luiwhk.  mvhed^m  ^  ex^AcsM  cC  tke  vnei  vkick  wac- 
eecded.  aad  tkrcoe^  tkaw  aim^ited  bj  tte  ire  of  tlwir  bat- 
teffies,.  iW  JaBinynes  mie  ig^^gltd  aneap^s  to  enter,  but  in 
ererr  instance  wse  refcked  ns  Ivlbee.  TWae  attach  were 
the  last  expixiBee&msoCexbanBSeireen:  and  on  tlwir  fiulnre 
the  Saltan  was  wnpeOed  tD  abaoidofi  all  bcfe  of  taking  pes* 
sesBiOD  of  Ibe  dtT«  and  issued  a  seneial  otder  of  retreat.  Ita 
execntioQ  was  attended  bj  an  act  of  atmckw  cradtj.  Tbe 
Janiiaiies  broke  np  tbeir  encampiDait  an  boor  befere  mad" 
nigbt,  and  ret  on  £n  their  bnta^  tbeir  fcnge,  and  erery  aitide 
which  thej  coaM  not  canr  with  them^  this  destrqjing  the 
greater  portion  of  the  rast  mnltitiide  of  thor  pnsonen  of  all 
ages  and  both  sexes.  The  roonger  portion  of  these  akne 
were  dragged  along  with  their  retiring  cdmnns*  tied  together 
by  ropes,  and  destined  to  slaxenr.  The  old  of  both  sexes 
and  the  children  were,  for  the  most  part,  flong  aliTe  into  the 
flames  of  the  burning  camp,  and  the  remainder  cat  to  pieces 
or  impaled.  The  glare  of  the  conflagratioa,  and  the  shrieks 
of  the  sufferers  disturbed,  through  the  night,  the  rest  so 
dearly  earned  by  the  brare  defenders  of  the  city ;  and  thoagh 
their  approaching  deliyerance  might  be  read  in  the  one,  it 
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was  pfobabi J  easy  to  conjecitire  from  the  other  the  borron  by 
which  that  deliverance  was  accompanied. 

On  the  17th  of  October  1529,  the  Grand  Vizier  began 
his  retreati  as  the  winter  was  setting  in ;  and  so  late  as  the 
28th  of  November  the  Sultan  arrived  at  Constantinople,  hav- 
ing left  the  greater  portion  of  his  exhausted  troops  at  Bel- 
gnde,  Nissa,  and  Hadrianople,  to  recruit  their  strength  for 
the  campaign  of  the  succeecUng  year. 

Faithftd  to  the  impulses  of  his  unsatiable  ambition,  and 
resolved  to  conquer  his  mortal  enemies  the  Hungarians,  the 
q^ring  of  1531  beheld  Sultan  Solyman  once  more  in  the  field, 
and  entering  Hungary  with  a  force  of  four  hundred  thousand 


The  danger  to  which  his  dominions  were  now  exposed 
decided  the  Emperor  Charles  V .  to  take  the  field ;  and  his 
fcroes  were  formidable  enough  to  intimidate  even  his  great 
rivaL  He  assembled  at  Vienna  two  hundred  and  sixty  thou* 
sand  veteran  troops,  who  were  called  together  from  the  coun* 
tries  between  the  Vistula  and  the  Rhine,  the  ocean  and  the 
Alps,  and  led  by  a  body  of  native  princes,  burning  to  uphold 
the  safety  and  honour  of  their  fatherland.  With  the  right 
wing  commanded  by  the  Emperor,  and  the  left  wing  by  King 
Ferdinand,  the  Christian  host  undauntedly  awaited  the  14^- 
proach  of  the  Ottoman  army.  But  Solyman,  obtaining 
exact  intelligence  of  the  force  of  his  enemy,  declined  giving 
him  battle,  and,  throwing  bridges  over  the  Drave,  repassed 
that  river,  and  retreated  without  delay  to  Belgrade,  and 
thence  to  Constantinople. 

We  shall  now  turn  our  attention  to  a  scene  different  from 
those  which  hitherto  beheld  the  display  of  the  Sultan's  mili- 
tary genius.  When  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem 
were  driven  from  Rhodes,  they  formed  anew  their  establish- 
ment in  the  island  of  Malta ;  the  situation  of  which  a&rded 
them  ample  opportunities  of  indulging  with  success  those 
sentiments  of  hostility  with  which  they  could  not  but  regard 
the  Turks,  by  attacking  the  merchant  vessels  and  ravaging 
the  maritime  parts  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  It  became  there- 
fore of  no  small  importance  to  Solyman  to  obtain  some  tOoo- 
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taal  means  of  counteracting  the  danger  to  which  his  territories 
were  thas  exposed.  At  this  juncture  a  favourable  opportunity 
occurred,  by  which  to  accomplish  this  important  object 

Several  years  before  this  period  there  had  existed  in 
Mytelene  two  brothers,  who  having  seized  upon  a  small  vesBely 
became  pirates,  and  infested  the  Mediterranean,  capturing 
innumerable  vessels  till  they  became  the  terror  of  every  mer- 
chantman. The  names  of  these  corsairs  were  Hayrudek 
and  Hayradin.  After  repeated  successes  they  had  be- 
come so  powerful,  that,  after  assisting  Selim,  King  of  AlgkrSi 
they  at  length  slew  him,  and  usurped  his  kingdom.  Hayrudek 
having  been  slain,  he  was  succeeded  by  Hayradin,  now  exer- 
cising the  rule  and  government  of  Algiers.  Solyman  highly 
appreciated  the  daring  spirit  of  the  corsair,  who  had  assumed 
the  surname  of  Barbarossa,  and  whose  desire  it  was  to  convert 
the  coast  of  Africa  into  a  powerful  maritime  state,  in  vassalage 
to  the  Ottoman  Porte.  Solyman  therefore  created  Barbarossa 
his  Capitan  Pasha,  defined  his  jurisdiction,  and  placed  all  the 
seas  and  islands  under  his  absolute  control,  constituting  him 
the  third  chief  officer  of  the  empire,  with  authority  at  sea 
equal  to  that  of  the  Qrand  Vizier  on  land. 

Barbarossa  with  the  aid  of  Solyman,  soon  made  himself 
master  of  the  city  and  sovereignty  of  Tunis,  expelling  from 
thence  the  reigning  prince,  and  having  ravaged  the  coasts 
of  Italy,  captured  Terracina.  The  acquisition  of  such  a 
leader  as  Barbarossa,  soon  elevated  the  Turkish  marine  into 
importance. 

At  this  period,  when  the  Hungarian  war  had  proved  dis- 
tasteful and  unpropitious  to  Solyman,  he  was  influenced  by 
the  persuasions  of  his  Vizier,  Ibrahim,  to  commence  a  new 
warfare,  and  to  resume  those  hostile  designs  against  Persia 
which  had  hitherto  been  suspended  ;  and,  as  if  the  flames  of 
war  thus  excited  in  two  continents,  Africa  and  Asia,  were  not 
sufficient  for  the  ambition  of  Solyman,  an  attack  was  also 
directed  against  India  by  a  powerful  flotilla,  conveying  a  body 
of  troops,  which  sailed  from  the  ports  of  the  Red  Sea  to  attack 
the  establishments  of  the  Portuguese  at  Goa,  and  other  parts 
of  the  Malabar  coast.     The  extensive  projects  of  this  expedi- 
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taoo,  may  have  aruen  from  the  desire  of  Solyman  to  se- 
cure  to  hiB  states  the  rich  traffic  of  the  East,  and  to  prevent 
the  consequences  of  the  great  commercial  revolution  recentl j 
effected  by  the  important  discovery  of  the  new  route  to  India 
in  doubling  the  Cape  of  Ghxxl  Hope. 

Solyman  despatchedi  early  in  the  spring,  a  Persian  prince 
who  had  jomed  his  court,  wiUi  a  strong  force,  to  prepare  the 
way  for  Us  i^proach.  He,  finding  the  country  unfurnished 
wiUi  defenders,  pushed  on  as  iiAr  as  Tauris,  of  which  city  he 
took  possession ;  he  was,  however,  speedily  put  in  great  alann 
by  the  rapid  approach  of  the  Pernan  Shah.  Solyman  had 
taken  the  route  of  Upper  Armenia,  and,  on  receipt  of  the 
intelligence,  he  hastened  his  march,  and  joined  his  troops. 
The  capture  of  Tauris,  and  the  powerful  army  led  by  the 
Sultan,  threatened  total  ruin  to  the  Persian  monarchy,  which 
could  have  been  saved  by  no  other  means  than  the  defensive 
■jstem,  adopted  and  carried  out  with  great  skill  by  the  Shah, 
who  retired  with  his  fine  army  of  horsemen  unbroken  to  Sul- 
tania,  and  prepared  to  devastate  the  country  on  all  sides,  and 
trust  to  the  operation  of  a  burning  sun,  and  the  necessities  of 
the  enemy,  for  the  eventual  security  of  his  kingdom.  The 
route  from  Tauris  to  Sultania  leads  for  one  hundred  and  eighty 
miles  over  a  mountainous  and  rugged  country.  Solyman  fol- 
lowed the  track  of  the  Persians,  desirous  to  bring  them  to 
battle ;  but  the  Shah  had  retired  into  the  mountains,  and  cut 
off  all  intelligence  of  his  position.  Unwilling  to  venture  his 
host  amid  the  difficult  defiles,  which  lead  to  Sultania,  Soly- 
man halted  in  the  plains.  While  thus  encamped,  a  tremen- 
dous storm  of  wind  occurred,  and  overturning  Uie  Turkish 
tents,  brought  down  vast  quantities  of  snow  from  the  peaks 
of  the  mountains,  so  that  numbers  of  the  soldiers  perished  with 
cold.  The  Sultan,  therefore,  found  it  necessary  to  retire  from 
the  inauspicious  neighbourhood,  and  immediately  directed  his 
march  towards  Assyria.  On  arriving  at  Baghdad,  the  sud- 
den appearance  of  his  troops,  together  with  the  circumstance 
of  the  city  being  totally  unable  to  withstand  so  mighty  an 
enemy,  led  the  citizens  immediately  to  open  their  gates  and 
wekx>me  the  Sultan.    The  glory  of  having  thus  seated  himself 
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m  the  capital  of  tfie  onee  powcrM  Kalifc,  aade  SotymaD 
laaolTe  to  winter  tlieie.  Beeemn^  bom  tibe  head  of  tfie 
IHaauitiie  eDsgna  of  aathoiitj  of  tibe  AaBjriaB  king%  he  woo 
tfie  hearta  of  the  people  hjr  hia  greal  ongnifioeiiee,  and  he  aooo 
beeaBM  master  of  the  whole  ooontrj,  apportioiiii^  to  hia 
gofemow  ita  lidi  aad  important  prorinoea.  The  diaaatera  of 
the  peat  canqiaign  increaaed  the  Snltan'a  deaiie  to  meet  and 
▼anqniah  the  Shah;  haTing,  therefiMe,  recruited  hia  aimy  fiom 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  Pakatiney  ao  as  to  iwariy  eqnal  ita  fonner 
nnmheny  he  again  oondocted  them  to  the  deaerta  of  Peraia. 
The  ffliah  had  ocaqned  himadf  the  wintOT  of  1534,  while  tibe 
Sultan  waa  at  Baghdad,  hy  laying  waate  mote  completely  aD 
the  plaina  near  Tanria.  The  Sultan,  therefore,  findi^  neither 
enemiea  nor  proTisiona,  retorned  to  Tanria  to  revenge  hia  ill 
aooceaB  npon  the  defenoekea  dty.  Bnt  the  Shah,  who  watched 
erery  step  of  his  fiotmidaUe  foe,  had  aent  a  strong  ccNrpa  to 
wait  for  the  TxakB  at  the  foot  of  the  Tanrian  moontaina. 
The  Tnrks,  believing  themselves  secure,  were  spread  over  the 
coontry  pillaging,  when  they  were  at  midnight  attacked  hy 
the  Persian  cavalry ;  and,  to  increase  their  disorder,  the  camp 
was  set  on  fire,  which  gave  the  Persian  troope  light  to  com- 
plete the  carnage ;  and  thns  the  sack  of  Tanris  and  the  fall 
of  Baghdad  were  amply  avenged,  and  the  Persians  retired 
before  break  of  day,  laden  with  spoil  and  captives,  and  Soly- 
man  was  compelled  to  march  to  Constantinople  with  a  broken 
and  dispirited  army. 

While  the  Sultan  had  been  pursuing  his  designs  upon  the 
East,  his  naval  forces  under  Barbarossa  were  gaining  repeated 
conquests  in  the  Mediterranean.  Fourteen  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful islands  of  the  Cyclades  were  wrested  from  the  Venetian 
Bepnblic,  and  added  to  the  rapidly  increasing  dominions  of 
the  Sultan ;  and,  in  addition  to  these,  several  important  places 
in  Gandia,  and  other  islands  and  maritime  portions  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

Zapolya,  who,  as  already  stated,  had  been  secured  on  the 
throne  of  Hungary  by  Solyman  at  Buda,  died  in  1540,  leaving 
an  infant  son  to  the  care  of  the  Sultan ;  but  Ferdinand,  in 
virtue  of  the  arrangement  which  entailed  on  him  the  Hunga- 
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rian  erowD,  haTing  been  made  aware  of  these  events,  marched 
with  an  anny  to  Buda,  and  demanded  the  kingdom  as  his  own. 
The  Saltan  immediately  proceeded  towards  the  city  with  a  sof- 
fieient  force,  bat  Ferdinand  had  already  been  driven  finom 
before  the  walls.  On  entering,  the  Saltan  was  received  by  the 
widow  of  Zapolya  as  the  protector  of  her  infjuit  son,  who  had 
been  recently  crowned  by  the  name  of  Stephen.  Solyman 
seised  the  favoorable  opportanity,  transferred  the  widowed 
queen  and  her  son  to  Transylvania,  and  garrisoned  Buda  and 
the  other  chief  towns  in  Hungary  with  his  own  troops.  All 
this  was  performed  without  opposition  from  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  who  was  at  thai  moment  conducting  the  siege  of 
Algiers,  which  resulted  in  the  complete  discomfiture  of  his 
fleet  and  army. 

From  this  period  the  most  uninterrupted  success  crowned 
the  arms  of  Solyman.  The  exploits  of  his  admiral  Barbarossa, 
and  his  own  victories  in  the  East,  would  fill  many  volumes. 
In  1548  Solyman  once  more  marched  toward  the  East,  and 
made  himself  master  of  Tauris,  from  which  his  garrison  had 
been  expelled.  He  also  became  master  of  the  city  of  Van, 
situated  in  a  delightful  district  on  the  magnificent  lake  of  that 
name.  He  added  Armenia  to  his  territories,  besieged  and 
took  Erivan,  the  mountainous  province  of  Nakshivan,  and  the 
whole  extent  of  country  between  Tauris  and  Maragha.  Peace, 
however,  was  soon  after  made  between  the  Sultan  and  the 
Shah,  by  which  the  cities  of  Van,  Maragha,  and  Mosul,  were 
declared  the  boundaries  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

A.D.  1548—1566. 

Mofltafa,  son  of  Solymon — His  remarkable  qnalitiea — Hated  hj  Roza- 
lana — Unjnstlj  BQspected  bj  tbe  Sultan — Pat  to  death — Rage  of 
the  Jaoizariea  in  consequence — ^Further  conqnests  in  the  Mediter> 
raneaii — ^Unsnecessitil  siege  of  Szigeth — Quarrel  between  the  mr- 
Tiring  sons  of  Soljman — Bajaset  takes  refiige  in  Persia — ^Betrayed 
into  his  father*s  hands — ^Pnt  to  death — Selim  declared  heir  to  the 
throne — ^Expedition  of  the  Knights  of  Malta  against  Tripoli — Its 
disastrous  result— State  of  Hungary — Siege  of  Szigeth--Heroic 
defence  of  Zrinj — Fall  of  Szigeth — Death  of  Solyman. 

A  T  this  period,  when  the  celebrated  Solyman  had  acquired 
80  great  a  degree  of  distinction,  and  bad  extended  with 
sach  remarkable  success  the  limits  of  bis  empire,  and  increased 
BO  greatly  bis  own  reputation  as  a  general  and  a  conqueror, 
if  we  look  into  tbe  private  scenes  of  bis  domestic  life,  we 
shall  find  fully  illustrated  tbe  well-known  truth,  that  wealth 
cannot  purchase  happiness,  nor  tbe  possession  of  dignity  shield 
its  owner  from  tbe  assaults  of  private  grief  and  mortification. 

Solyman  bad  a  son  named  Mustafa.  Tbe  mother  of  this 
young  prince  was  a  Circassian,  extremely  remarkable,  even 
among  her  highly  favoured  race,  for  her  personal  charms. 
Mustafa  largely  partook  of  tbe  advantages  of  bis  Circassian 
descent  on  bis  mother's  side,  and  possessed  that  rare  perfection 
of  masculine  beauty  and  strength,  which,  combined  with  great 
skill  in  martial  exercises,  and  a  chivalrous  and  magnanimous 
spirit,  made  him  the  idol  of  the  nation,  and  especially  of  tbe 
army,  who,  now  that  Solyman  was  advanced  in  life,  looked 
forward  to  tbe  reign  of  their  young  prince  as  a  period  of 
increasing  military  glory  and  renown. 

The  Sultan,  however,  had  married  Roxalana,  a  woman  of 
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great  beanty,  and  was  entirely  devoted  to  her.  She  had  bet 
a  captive  and  a  slave,  but  had  gained  her  freedom ;  and  1 
intrigoing  with  the  Mnftee,  had  induced  the  Saltan  to  mar 
her.  By  this  wife  the  Sultan  had  four  sons  and  a  daughtei 
and  it  became  the  great  object  of  her  ambition  to  obtain  I 
one  of  her  sons  the  crown,  which  it  appeared  to  her  th 
Mnstafa,  from  his  deserved  popularity  and  high  person 
qualities,  must  sooner  or  later  possess. 

The  first  step  toward  this  object  it  was  not  di£BcuIt 
sooomplish.  Boxalana  possessed  sufficient  influence  with  tl 
Saltan  to  procure  the  appointment  of  Mustafa  to  the  goven 
ment  of  Garamania,  to  which  he  was  sent,  together  with  h 
mother,  and  accompanied,  as  was  usual,  by  such  advise 
as  were  requisite  to  direct  him  in  the  government  of  b 
province.  The  accomplishment  of  this  first  step  toward  h 
object  was,  however,  by  no  means  sufficient  to  satisfy  tl 
jealous  hatred  of  the  Sultana.  She  could  be  satisfied  wil 
nothing  less  than  the  destruction  of  the  prince.  She  toe 
into  her  counsels  Rustan  Pasha,  who  had  married  her  daughte 
the  Princess  Ghameria,  and  unhappily  found  him  too  ready  1 
further  her  designs,  in  consequence  of  Rustic's  alarm  lest, 
Mustafa  should  obtain  the  throne,  he  would  visit  upon  hi 
the  attempt  he  had  made,  from  motives  of  economy,  to  redo< 
the  allowance  made  to  him  by  the  Sultan  his  father. 

Roxalana  was  too  fully  determined  to  effect  the  ruin 
the  object  of  her  hatred  to  be  easily  deterred  from  her  pu 
pose ;  but  the  attempt  was  one  of  extreme  hazard  and  difl 
culty.  Although  the  prince  was  absent,  the  army  sti 
remained  entirely  devoted  to  him,  and  his  high  credit,  h 
valour,  and  his  magnanimity,  rendered  it  very  difficult  1 
charge  him  with  criminality.  One  of  the  first  steps  taken  1 
that  end  was  by  Rustan  Pasha,  who,  being  at  the  head  < 
affiurs,  had  sufficient  power  to  effect  much  toward  the  otjec 
He  took  care  privately  to  inform  those  who  held  govemo 
ships  in  Syria,  that  Mustafa  was  suspected  by  the  Saltan  < 
a  desire  to  seise  upon  the  throne  by  means  of  the  army,  an 
ha  diarged  them  carefully  to  mark  and  report  his  cooduc 
infemiBg  them  at  the  same  tame  that  the  more  they  shoul 
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be  able  to  crimiikite  die  priiioe,  liie  more  aooeptaUe  woali 
ifaeir  letten  be  to  the  Saltan.  These  hinU,  howew,  pro- 
doood  Ihde  cfiecL  All  tibe  lidingB  Bostao  Pulia  ranmd 
ooIt  oerlafied  lun  of  tbe  pnooelj  dispoatioii,  the  eonnfe^ 

nuJioe. 

M enthne  Boudana  wai  not  idle.  Whererer  an  oppor- 
tomtj  offered,  Ae  Epoke  to  Sc^jmaii,  refeniiig  to  the  hotey 
of  tlie  Snltan  Selhn,  who  had  deprired  his  grandfiither  Ba- 
jazet  of  his  throne  and  life,  and  besooght  him  to  take  warn- 
ing, and  provide  against  tbe  danger  with  which  she  led  1dm 
to  think  he  was  threatened  bj  Mustafa.  At  length  a  fiiTomv 
able  opporUmity  occorred  which  enabled  this  craiel  woman  to 
give  a  definite  shape  to  those  vagne  so^idoDS  which  she  had 
BDOoeeded  in  awakening  in  the  Saltan's  mind.  In  a  letter 
from  the  Pasha,  who  had  been  appmnied  to  aid  the  piinoe 
in  the  government  of  Canmania,  there  occorred  a  brief  refe- 
rence to  the  sabject  of  a  marriage  projected  between  Mustafe 
and  the  daughter  of  the  Shah  of  Persia,  with  which  he  thought 
it  requisite  to  acqnaint  the  Sultan,  so  that  he  himself  might 
be  exonerated  of  any  of  the  consequences  which  might  ensue 
if  such  a  project  were  carried  into  effect.  Rustan  and  Boza- 
lana  at  once  perceived  that  this  re|K)rt  furnished  them  with 
the  very  means  of  effecting  the  puqiose  of  which  they  had 
been  for  so  many  years  in  quest,  and  they  forthwith  succeeded 
in  convincing  ^e  Sultan  that  his  son  had  no  other  object 
than  to  dethrone  him,  and  that  the  intended  marriage  was  a 
step  towards  this  design ;  the  conse<iuence  was,  that  Solyman 
resolved  to  put  Mustafa  to  death.  By  the  advice  of  the  per- 
fidious Rustan  Pasha,  the  Sultan  made  known  his  purpose  of 
invading  Persia,  while  his  real  object  was  to  seize  upon  the 
person  of  Mustafa  whom  he  believed  by  this  time  to  be  in 
open  rebellion.  In  1553,  accordingly,  having  raised  a  large 
force,  the  Sultan  p^isscd  over  into  Syria  and  encamping  near 
Aleppo,  summoned  Mustafa  to  his  presence.  The  prinoei 
although  amazed  at  the  proceedings  of  his  aged  father,  and  by 
no  means  unaware  of  the  designs  formed  against  him  in  his 
father's  court,  was  sufiiciently  confident  of  his  own  innocenoe 
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not  to  liesitate  in  obeying  the  sommons  issned,  while  in  the 
inaantime  the  infkmooB  Biutan  continued  to  fill  the  mind  of 
the  Saltan  with  false  statements  legarding  him.  When 
Hoatala  arrived  at  the  encampment  with  his  retmne,  he 
habited  himself  in  white  garments  in  token  of  his  innocence, 
aad,  laying  aside  his  weapons,  advanced  to  the  tent  of  the 
Soltan,  which  he  entered,  upon  which  he  was  instantly  seized 
upon  bj  seven  mutes,  who  were  in  waiting,  and  strangled  be- 
bn  his  father's  sight  One  of  the  sons  of  Rozalana  coming 
at  the  tyrant's  command  into  the  tent  at  that  moment,  after 
addressing  the  Sultan  in  terms  of  bitter  and  well  deserved  re- 
pfoach,  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  horror,  stabbed  himself 
to  the  heart,  and  expired  on  the  body  of  his  brother.  The 
ooDsequences  of  the  murder  of  Mustafa  would  have  proved 
ruinous  to  any  Sultan  less  revered  by  the  Janizaries  than 
Solyman.  l*hey  immediately  rose  in  arms,  and  were  with 
extreme  difficulty  pacified. 

The  pressure  of  years  and  domestic  disquietude  did  not 
diminish  the  unceasing  love  of  conquest  by  which  the  Sultan 
had  been  so  long  animated.  Barbarossa,  whose  naval  ex- 
ploits had  greatly  extended  the  reputation  of  his  amis  had 
died  in  1547,  but  Solymaa  still  laboured  to  maintain  the 
maritime  influence  which  he  had  succeeded  in  attaining  by 
his  means.  Considerable  additions  had  thus  been  made  to 
his  conquests  in  the  Mediterranean ;  and  in  1554  the  island 
of  Elba,  and  other  places  subject  to  the  duke  of  Florence,  were 
seised  upon.  In  Hungary,  also,  the  Sultan  still  pursued  his 
schemes  of  conquest,  and  after  having  taken  several  strong- 
holds, the  Pasha  of  Buda,  in  1556,  besieged  Szigeth,  a  place 
of  great  importance.  But  notwithstanding  the  several  violent 
assaults  made  by  the  Ottoman  forces,  the  fortress  successfully 
held  out,  and  the  Pasha  was  forced  to  raise  the  siege,  which 
he  did  with  the  fixed  determination  that  the  fortress  should 
yet  be  taken — a  resolution  as  we  shall  see  not  taken  in  vain.* 

*  Some  idea  of  th<»  fnrioufi  nature  of  the  attack  on  Szi^th,  and  the 
cztraordinanr  Tigoar  of  the  defence  of  a  small  garriion  against  the  large 
anny  broucbt  againnt  it,  may  be  formed,  when  it  is  ^considered  that 
opwards  oT  ten  thousand  large  cannon  balls  were  shot  into  the  fortresa 
dariag  the  siege. 
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■d  SAb,  Botibcr  of  vhon  were  poBwaJ  of 
Tfsrj  oiuiiBttj  MUilMi^  Bov  bc|gm  b  cmbot  of 
kBftRd  aad  jeJonij.  To  aid  hbi  ib  hii  paipoaeOi  BBJaBoi 
fimuucd  a  penoo  to  miwlatr  the  Bimdered  Priaoe  MDrtab, 
wIms  after  ofrarinning  great  tioBble,  waa  at  last  aeiaed  aad 
put  to  death,  after  haTiag  arowcd  die  part  whidi  had  heea 
acted  hr  BijaaeL  Roialana,  vho  had  aeemed  al  fini  to 
fiiToor  hifli,  BOW  withdrew  hor  iBifaieBoe,  and  todc  Bp  tiie 
eaare  of  ScHbi.  The  two  hiothen^  who  were  gofeiBoia  of 
ptOTiBere»  Icried  anaies  to  iBTade  each  other's  territories ;  hot 
Bajawty  heiBg  praaaibed  hr  the  Saltaa,  alanned  for  his  owb 
safotT,  qmtted  his  gorerBBKnt^  SBd  threw  hiBiself  OBder  the 
protecdoB  of  Isaiail  Sofi  of  PenUi  who  rejoiced  io  the  oppm^ 
tonitr  which  the  ponenioB  of  the  priooe's  persoB  afbded 
him  of  BCgotiating  with  the  SoltaB  ob  fiiToormble  terais. 

Scareelj  any  oTeat  of  his  reigo  ezrited  greater  rage  iB 
the  miod  of  SoljBiaa,  thsB  that  his  rebel  son  riionld  haire 
fl«d  to  the  PersiaBS*  whom  he  had  himself  for  manj  years 
regarded  as  his  enemies,  and  had  so  frequently  endeavonred 
to  snbdne.  He  instantly  made  preparations  for  war.  His 
troops,  however,  were  so  disheartened  with  their  former 
hardships,  that  they  refused  to  mareh;  and  Solyman,  or 
rather  Roxalana,  having  bribed  the  ministen  of  the  Sofi, 
the  life  of  the  unhappy  prince  was  made  the  price  of  union 
between  the  two  states.  An  ambassador  of  the  Sultan  pre- 
sented to  the  Shah  six  hundred  thousand  crowns  of  gold,  the 
stipulated  sum  for  the  part  he  had  promised  to  act.  Hassan, 
the  Sultan's  envoy,  found  Bajazet  in  prison,  and  so  pale 
and  wan,  and  his  hair  and  beard  so  overgrown,  that  although 
brought  up  with  him  from  a  child,  he  could  not  recognise 
him  until  he  was  riiaved  and  trimmed.  The  bow-string 
8|^eedily -relieved  the  ill-fated  prince  from  his  misery  as  well 
as  his  dreams  of  ambition.  His  pons  were  involved  in 
his  destiny;  and  the  sepulchre  of  the  Ottoman  race  thus 
again  was  opened  to  receive  the  murdered  victims  of  an 
entire  descent  Selim  was  immediately  declared  the  pre- 
sumptive heir  of  the  Ottoman  throne. 

The  incidents  now  mentioned  took  place  in  1559,  the 
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I  jear  m  which  the  celebrated  Emperor  Charles  V.  carried 
oii  his  resolution  of  retiring  from  public  life,  and  resigning 
hm  empire  to  his  brother  Ferdinand. 

After  the  death  of  the  celebrated  Barbarossa,  the  Otto- 
wuMk  fleet  had  among  other  conquests  seized  upon  Tripoli ; 
tod  al  this  period  the  Turkish  ships  possessed  so  great  a  de- 
gree of  power  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  especiallj  along  the 
Afrioan  coast,  that  no  merchant  vessel  belonging  to  anj  of 
thoae  nations  whom  the  Turks  considered  their  enemies  could 
with  safety  navigate  that  sea.  The  Knights  of  Malta  accord- 
ii^lj,  after  much  solicitation,  prevailed  upon  the  King  of 
Spain  to  aid  them  with  a  fleet ;  and,  by  the  united  efforts  of 
tba  Spanish  King,  the  Duke  of  Florence,  and  the  Knights 
tliemselves,  a  fleet  was  collected  to  endeavour  to  recover 
Tripoli,  consisting  of  a  hundred  ships  and  galleys,  commanded 
bj  Andreas  Oonzaga.  It  was  resolved  that  this  formidable 
armament  should  attack  the  island  of  Zerbi  or  Menong,  on 
tbe  African  coast,  and  in  February  1560,  the  fleet  sailed  from 
Malta  to  the  coast  of  Tripoli.  The  castle  of  that  island  was 
defended  by  Dragut,  a  formidable  pirate  with  a  large  force  of 
Janisaries,  who,  before  throwing  himself  into  the  stronghold, 
had  sent  to  Constantinople  to  request  additional  ud  from 
Solyman,  informing  him  at  the  same  time  of  the  intention  of 
hit  enemies  in  assembling  their  fleet.  Dragut,  however, 
without  waiting  to  be  besieged,  vacated  the  fortress,  which 
was  soon  taken  possession  of  by  the  forces  of  the  Knights  of 
Malta.  But  notwithstanding  this  favourable  beginning,  the 
resoli  of  the  expedition  was  m  the  highest  degree  discourag- 
ing to  the  Sultan's  op{>onents.  A  |K)werful  fleet  arrived  from 
OoDStantinople  in  the  month  of  May,  and  before  which  ilme 
it  was  thought  proi>er  for  the  greater  part  of  the  Christian 
ahipe  to  return  to  Malta ;  but  as  the  remaining  vessels  were 
endeavouring  to  get  to  sea,  a  contrary  wind  arose  which  ren- 
.  dered  it  almost  impossible,  while  it  was  highly  favourable  to 
the  Ottoman  vessels.  The  result  was,  that  many  of  the  ships 
of  the  combined  fleet  ran  aground,  and  they  and  others  were 
taken  or  destroyed  by  the  Sultan's  fleet,  so  that  no  less  than 
•eventeen  galleys  and  the  greater  number  of  the  large  ships 
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were  lost  in  this  diaastrous  expedition.  The  garriflon  in  the 
castle  o£  2<erhi  were  now  ledooed  to  the  ntmont  distreBBi  de- 
priTcd  of  all  hope  of  soecoor  from  their  friends,  and  eveiy- 
where  surroonded  bj  their  forioas  and  determined  enemies ; 
and  after  soffering  the  greatest  distress,  thej  fimnd  it  neoea- 
8arj  to  surrender.  Eighteen  thousand  of  the  Christian 
troops  were  thus  destroyed,  some  at  sea,  some  bj  &mine  and 
stcknesB,  and  others  b j  the  sword  of  their  conquerors.  Seve- 
ral of  the  coined  ships  and  a  large  number  of  prisonen, 
manj  of  them  distinguished  Spaniards,  were  carried  to  Oon- 
stantinople ;  and  so  great  was  the  interest  ezdted  bj  the 
Tictorj  thus  gidned,  that  Solyman  himself  embarked  in  a 
galley  at  the  garden  of  the  seraglio  to  witness  the  triumphant 
return  of  his  fleet  Although  the  occasion  was  one  of  gieaft 
rejoicing  to  the  people  of  Constantinople,  yet  Solyman  was 
too  much  accustomed  to  rictory  to  express  any  emotion ;  aad 
the  ambassador  of  King  Ferdinand,  who  was  present,  thos 
refers  to  the  absence  of  all  emotion  on  the  part  of  the  Sultan, 
on  his  progress  to  the  mosque  to  return  thanks  for  his  Tie* 
torr : — ^^  I  myself  saw  him  two  days  after,  going  to  the  diuidi 
with  the  same  countenance  he  had  always,  with  the  same 
severity  and  gravity,  as  if  this  victor}'  bad  nothing  concerned 
him,  nor  anything  chanced  strange  or  unexpected,  so  oqiaUo 
was  the  great  heart  of  that  old  sire  of  any  fortune,  were  it 
never  so  great,  ainl  bis  mind  so  settled  as  to  receive  so  great 
applause  and  rejoicing  ivithout  moving."* 

The  Sultan  having  attained  this  advantage  over  his 
adversaries  in  the  Mediterranean,  resolved  to  complete  the 
conquest  by  sending  a  suitable  force  to  destroy  the  power 
of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  and  to  this  he  was  led,  not  more  by 
his^own  love  of  military  enterprise  than  by  the  representations 
of  Barbarossa's  son  Cassana,  who  was  king  of  Algiers,  and 
those  of  Dragiit,  who  was  governor  of  Trijjoli.  Accordingly, 
a  powerful  fleet  sailed  on  thb  im(H>rtant  expedition  eariy  in 
1565,  and,  after  receiving  reinforcements  and  taking  in  troops 
on  their  way,  entered  one  of  the  harbours  on  the  north  side 
of  the  island  of  Malta,  in  the  middle  of  the  month  of  May. 
*  Bosbek,  quoted  by  KnoUes,  toL  i.  p#  531. 
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The  prepwrationB  made  for  the  defence  of  that  important 
place,  the  gallantry  of  John  Yaletta,  the  Grand  Master  of 
the  order,  and  his  brave  companions,  are  beyond  all  praise. 
After  enduring  the  most  fhrioos  attacks  of  their  enemies  from 
May  to  October,  they  at  length  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
'  tlie  Turkish  fleet  take  its  departore,  after  having  lost  twenty- 
four  thousand  men. 

Three  years  prior  to  this  period,  Solyman  had  entered 
into  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Ferdinand  of  Germany,  but  that 
prince  died  in  1564,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Maxi- 
milian II.  This  event  gave  birth  to  new  disasters  in  Hungary. 
Mmnmilian,  after  securing  from  the  two  religious  parties  into 
which  his  subjects  were  divided,  the  promise  of  the  requisite 
supplies,  commenced  operations  against  Sigismund  Zapolya, 
King  of  Transylvania,  as  well  as  against  the  Pashas  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  who  held  places  of  strength  in  Hungary. 
The  warlike  Sultan,  although  now  advanced  in  years,  at 
OQce  accepted  the  challenge,  and  resolved  to  inflict  a  severe 
chastisement  on  Maximilian.  The  preparations  for  the  cam- 
paign were  made  on  an  immense  scale,  and  the  grandeur 
which  surrounded  the  veteran  conqueror  on  his  march  from 
Constantinople  were  entirely  worthy  of  his  title  of  Solyman 
the  Magnificent.  The  Muftee  had  issued  his  special  decree, 
the  fetva,  to  encourage  all  who  should  volunteer  on  this  new 
campaign ;  and  while  a  vast  number  were  thus  added  to  the 
army,  the  re^^ilar  force  itself  was  composed  of  fifty  thousand 
Janizaries,  Bostangces  and  Spahees,  and  more  than  a  hun- 
dred thousand  Timariots. 

The  Sultan  having  met  King  Sigismund  at  Belgrade, 
and  assured  him  of  his  most  energetic  support,  continued  bis 
march  by  the  fortresses  of  Peterwardein  and  Essek,  and 
having  crossed  the  Drave,  halted  at  Funfkirchen,  within  a 
short  distance  of  Szigeth.  This  fortress,  as  formerly  stated, 
had  successfully  resisted  the  last  attack  upon  it,  and  Solyman, 
whose  martial  genius  always  rejoiced  to  encounter  difficulty, 
had  resolved  to  become,  at  whatever  cost,  master  of  the 
place.  The  fortress  of  Szigeth  stood  upon  the  river  Almas, 
one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Danube,  and  was  surrounded  by 
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a  marshi  which  formed  a  considerable  impediment  to  the 
approach  of  an  enemy.  It  was  commanded  by  Count 
Nicholas  Zrinj,  a  man  of  indomitable  valoar,  who,  on  account 
of  the  important  position  of  his  fortress,  and  his  extraordi- 
nary defence  of  it  against  oyerwhelming  numbers,  with  a 
small  garrison  of  some  two  thousand  three  hundred  men,  has 
been  justly  and  appropriately  termed  the  Leonidas  of 
Hungary.  Assuredly  the  self-devotion  of  Zriny  and  his 
compatriots  was  not  exceeded  by  that  of  the  Spartans  at 
Thermopylaa. 

On  the  5th  of  August  1566  the  Sultan's  army  encamped 
within  a  mile  of  Szigeth,  and  the  next  day  the  siege  began. 
A  battery  was  erected,  and  two  roads  were  constructed  with 
incredible  exertion  by  the  besiegers,  whose  immense  num- 
bers enabled  them  to  accomplish  these  works  in  a  very 
short  time.  ''  There,"  says  the  historian  Enolles,  "  might  a 
man  have  seen  all  the  fields  full  of  camels,  horses,  and  of 
the  Turks  themselves,  like  emmet«,  carrying  wood,  earth, 
stones,  or  one  thing  or  another  to  fill  up  the  marsh ;  so  was 
there  with  wonderful  labour  two  plain  ways  made  through 
the  deep  fen  from  the  town  to  the  castle,  where  the  Janizaries, 
defended  from  the  great  shot  with  sacks  of  wool,  and  such 
like  things,  did  with  the  multitude  of  their  small  shot  so 
overwhelm  the  defenders,  that  they  could  not  against  those 
places,  without  most  manifest  danger,  show  themselves  upon 
the  walls."  By  the  19th  of  the  month  both  the  old  and  the 
new  town  were  in  the  hands  of  the  besiegers,  who,  how- 
ever, had  not  gained  that  advantage  without  an  immense  loss 
of  life.  The  garrison,  now  diminished  to  a  very  small 
number,  had  retired  to  the  citadel,  and  a  black  flag  waved 
from  its  battlements  intimating  their  purpose  to  fight  to  the 
last.  The  Ottoman  army  continued  their  assaults  with  un- 
abated  fury.  The  citadel  itself  was  set  on  fire.  The  little 
garrison  who  had  contested  the  place  inch  by  inch  was  now 
reduced  to  sixty  men ;  and  it  soon  ap()earcd  to  the  Uimgarian 
hero  that  the  defence  could  be  no  longer  protracted.  On 
the  7  th  of  September  the  attempt  was  abandoned.  Zriny, 
firm  and  undaunted  amid  all   the  horrors  of  his  situatioui 
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mud  unshaken  in  hlB  allegiance  to  Maximilian,  although 
eniellj  and  nngratefuUj  neglected  by  his  rojal  master,  who 
might  have  sent  him  saccoor,  resolved  at  last  to  terminate 
the  contest  by  issuing  forth  from  the  fortress  and  dying  sword 
in  hand*  He  retired  for  a  little  to  his  chamber,  arrayed 
himself  in  a  new  suit  of  apparel,  and  laid  aside  his  armour, 
retaining  only  his  sword  and  shield.  He  then  addressed  his 
few  remaining  soldiers,  who,  with  a  resolution  worthy  of  the 
followers  of  so  great  a  hero,  determined  to  imitate  his  example. 
The  gate  was  thrown  open,  and  while  the  besiegers  stood 
stall  with  amazement,  the  devoted  band  issued  from  the 
biasing  fortress.  It  was  their  determination  to  receive  no 
qoarter,  and  attacking  their  enemies,  who  could  scarcely 
believe  that  some  deep-laid  stratagem  did  not  await  them, 
they  ioon  fell  before  the  overpowering  force  opposed  to 
them.  Two  only  of  the  number  remained  alive,  and  recovered 
from  their  wounds  to  die  in  captivity  far  fi^m  the  land  which 
they  loved  so  well,  and  defended  with  such  dauntless  heroism. 
The  head  of  the  Count  Zriny  was  seut  to  Maximilian's  camp, 
with  a  sarcastic  letter  from  Mohammad  Pasha,  the  com- 
mauder  of  the  Turkish  force,  who,  admiring  the  extraordinary 
valour  and  endurance,  could  not  help  lamenting  the  death  of 
his  valiant  adversary.  The  heroism  of  the  defence  of 
Sxigeth  may  in  some  measure  be  appreciated,  if  it  be  remem- 
bered that  the  garrison  was  comparatively  small,  and  that 
the  Turkish  army  lost  during  the  attack  three  generals, 
seven  thousand  Janizaries,  twenty-eight  thousand  other 
soldiers,  and  a  multitude  of  Turkish  volunteers,  who  had,  as 
before  stated,  joined  the  expedition. 

While  the  siege  of  Szigeth  was  in  progress,  Sultan  Soly- 
man  had  been  seized  with  a  sudden  illness,  and  had  expired 
at  Funfkirchen  on  the  4th  of  September  1566.  Moham- 
mad Pasha,  however,  fearing  a  tumult  among  the  Janizaries, 
carefully  concealed  his  death,  while  he  sent  to  Selim  intelli- 
gence of  the  event.  Solyman  the  Magnificent  was  without 
question  the  greatest  of  all  the  Sultans  who  ever  occupied 
the  throne  of  Othoman ;  and  nnder  his  lengthened  and  vigo- 
rous rule,  the  Turkish  empire  arrived  at  the  zenith  of  its 
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power  and  splendour,  but  since  his  reign  it  has  gnduallj 
declined.  Thus  in  two  centuries  from  the  establishment  of 
the  Turkish  power  in  Europe  the  inheritors  of  the  throne  of 
Othoman,  the  head  of  a  small  tribe  in  Asia  Minor,  had  become 
possessors  of  the  fairest  regions  of  the  globe,  and  the  richest 
parts  of  that  vast  empire  which,  in  the  language  of  the  an- 
cient Bomans,  was  called  the  world,  and  the  acquirement  of 
which  the  Roman  conquerors  considered  the  evidence  of  their 
superiority  in  valour  and  wisdom  to  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  At  the  death  of  Solyman  the  empire  of  the  Turks 
embraced  the  vast  dominions  bounded  eastwards  by  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  and  towards  tlie  west  and  north 
by  the  Danube  and  the  Volga,  and  contained,  with  the 
exception  of  Rome  itself^  all  the  cities  most  distinguished  in 
the  pages  of  history,  Cairo,  Jerusalem  and  Damascus,  Athena 
and  Sparta,  Thebes  and  Constantinople. 
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A.D.  1566-1574. 

Solyman  .the  MmgniBcont  rocceeded  bj  Selim  II. — Distiirb«ii06f  of  tha 
JaniMries — Character  of  the  new  Saltan — Operations  in  Ana— 
Peace  between  Sclim  and  the  Emperor  Maximilian — Selim's  projec- 
ted canal  between  the  Don  and  the  Volga — The  interruption  of  the 
work — Firat  collision  with  Rassia — Selim  resolTes  to.  erect  certain 
religions  edifices — ^To  endow  them,  resoWes  to  go  to  war  with  Venice 
Siege  of  the  cities  of  Cyprus — ^Their  reduction — Sangninarj  and 
perfidious  conduct  of  the  Pasha  in  Cyprus —Battle  of  Lepanto— De- 
feat of  the  Ottoman  fleet — Effect  of  the  victory  in  Constantinople- 
Conquests  of  Selim  in  other  parts  of  Europe — ^llie  death  of  Selim  II. 

AN  the  death  of  Solyman,  the  Grand  Vizier,  who,  dnriDg 
^  his  last  illness  had  conducted  the  siege  of  Szigeth,  took 
especial  care  that  the  fatal  occurrence  should  be  concealed 
from  the  Janizaries,  whose  turbulence  there  was  too  maph 
reason  to  fear.  He  resolved  not  to  intimate  the  decease  of 
the  Sultan  until  Prince  Selim  should  arrive  from  his  govern- 
ment of  Amasia. 

The  usual  state  was  observed  in  the  imperial  household ; 
and  the  horse-litter,  covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  conveyed  the 
Emperor,  suffering  as  was  supposed  from  indisposition,  in  his 
usual  manner  of  travelling.  Mohammad  led  the  Turkish 
army,  after  its  severe  sufferings,  as  if  by  the  royal  order,  to- 
wards Constantinople.  Selim  met  the  army  and  the  remains 
of  his  father  on  the  plains  of  Belgrade  ;  and  the  news  of  the 
Sultan's  death  was  received  by  the  soldiers,  especially  the 
Janizaries,  with  profound  grief.  Selim  accompanied  the  re- 
mains of  his  father  to  the  magnificent  mosque  which  he  had 
erected ;  and  the  obsequies  were  performed  with  extraordi- 
nary magnificence. 
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The  new  Saltan  no  sooner  completed  the  fanenJ  of  his 
father,  than  he  resolved  to  emulate  the  splendonr  of  his 
predecessor.  The  equipments  of  the  Janizaries  had  become 
faded  amid  the  toils  of  war,  and  Selim  had  excluded  them 
from  their  immediate  duty  of  attending  upon  him,  and  had 
surrounded  himself  by  troops  of  Bostangis,  and  the  principal 
officers  of  the  seraglio.  The  Janizaries,  therefore,  always  in- 
clined to  mutiny,  already  dissatisfied  at  not  receiving  the 
donation  usual  on  the  accession  of  an  emperor,  resolved  to  re- 
gain their  lost  advantages.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  Sul- 
tan and  his  followers  had  left  the  palace,  they  assembled  in 
force,  and  barricaded  it  against  his  return ;  nor  conld  the 
sovereign  re-enter  the  imperial  residence  without  complying 
with  their  extravagant  demands. 

The  disposition  of  the  new  Sultan  differed  widely  from 
that  of  his  predecessor.  He  was  indolent  and  effeminate. 
He  was,  however,  aware  that  if  he  loved  repose,  he  must  ac- 
quire it  by  employing  his  vast  forces.  But  Selim  was  wholly 
unfit  to  lead  or  curb  the  multitude  of  fierce  troops,  who  were 
with  difficulty  kept  under  control  by  the  vigorous  hands  of 
his  predecessors.  He  had,  however,  in  Mohammad,  the  Grand 
Vizier  of  his  father,  a  minister  capable  of  supplying,  in  a 
great  measure,  his  own  defects,  and  exercising  the  supreme 
authority  under  him. 

The  Janizaries  having  returned  to  their  duty  and  allegi- 
ance, the  Vizier  employed  a  portion  of  them  to  repress  a  re- 
bellion among  a  powerful  Arab  tribe,  who  inhabited  the  de- 
serts towards  Baghdad.  It  appeared  that  the  inroad  was 
encouraged  by  Ismail,  the  son  of  Shah  Thamas,  who  entertained 
an  implacable  hatred  against  the  Ottomans.  The  rebellion 
was  soon  crushed ;  and  the  old  Sofi,  to  appease  the  resent- 
ment of  Selim,  had  his  son  apprehended,  and  put  under  con- 
finement in  a  castle  for  several  years. 

This  disposition  to  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  Persians, 
made  the  Turkish  government  anxious  to  conclude  peace  with 
the  Emperor  Maximilian,  that  it  might  direct  thither  its  un- 
divided forces.  The  house  of  Austria,  profiting  by  the  un- 
expected relief  to  its  distressed  provinces,  arising  from  the 
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retreat  of  the  Turkish  army,  had  succeeded  in  making  several 
conquests;  and  a  treaty  having  been  completed  with  the  Waj- 
wode  of  Transylvania,  that  prince  was  confirmed  in  all  his 
possessions  and  titles,  and  his  province  guaranteed  to  Austria 
npim  his  decease.  By  virtue  of  this  agreement,  Austria  ulti- 
mately obtained  poesession  of  that  important  province.  After 
a  very  considerable  delay,  a  peace  for  eight  years  was  con- 
cluded between  Selim  and  Maximilian  on  the  17  th  February 
15d8,  the  chief  articles  of  which  were,  that  the  two  potentates 
diould  retain  whatever  possessions  they  had  gained  during  the 
recent  wars;  that  the  Emperor  Maximilian  should  pay  to  the 
Sultan  thirty  thousand  ducats  annually,  as  a  tribute  for  Hun- 
gary; and  that  the  Waywode  of  Transylvania  should  be 
included  in  the  arrangement.  The  completion  of  these 
measures  afforded  Selim  an  opportunity  of  attending  to  other 
portions  of  his  dominions  than  those  which  had  for  so  long  a 
period  employed  the  resources  of  his  immediate  predecessors. 
It  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  remark,  that  the  first  col- 
lision known  to  have  taken  place  between  Turkey  and  Russia 
occurred  soon  after  the  accession  of  Selim  to  the  Ottoman 
throne.  During  the  reign  of  his  father,  great  difficulties  had 
been  experience  by  the  troops  in  passing  over  those  immense 
tracts  of  country  which  lay  between  Persia  and  the  Ottoman 
dominions,  and  which,  from  their  nature  and  extent,  formed 
the  strongest  bulwark  of  the  former  kingdom.  It  occurred  to 
the  Grand  Vizier  that  a  navigable  canal  might  be  cut,  so  as 
to  form  a  communication  between  the  Don  and  the  Volga. 
These  two  vast  rivers  flow  towards  each  other  for  many  leagues 
through  the  Russian  territories;  and  after  approaching  to 
within  about  thirty  miles,  the  Volga  turns  to  the  east  to  supply 
the  Caspian,  and  the  Don  flows  westwards  into  the  sea  of  Aaof. 
It  appeared  to  Selim  and  his  advisers  that  at  the  nearest  point 
between  the  two  streams  they  might  be  united,  so  as  to  permit 
vessels  to  pass  out  of  the  Black  Sea  into  the  Caspian.  This 
was  a  noble  project,  and  if  it  had  been  accomplished,  might 
have  proved  in  those  days  not  less  important  than  the  admir- 
able undertaking  which  will  soon  signalize  the  vigour  of 
modem  enterprise — the  formation  of  a  canal  to  enable  ships 
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to  pan  across  the  istlimB  of  PanaiBa  firom  tlie  AUmntie  to  tiie 
Pacific  Ocean.  This  nohle  design  had  been  spoken  of  ages 
before,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  l^xier  took  the 
hint  finHn  itB  first  projector.  It  was  fiist  soggested  to  Sekaeoi^ 
somamed  NicatoTy  ilc,  the  Tictorioos,  who  was  one  of  the 
g^merals  of  Alexander  the  Great,  a  warrior  celebrated  amoni^ 
the  Moslinis,  and  to  whom  the  Ottoman  Saltans  were  always 
Tain  enoogfa  to  compare  themselTes. 

Sdim  having  the  omimand  of  the  Sem  of  Asol^  proceeded 
to  pot  this  design  in  execntion.  He  sent  np  the  Don  a  leet 
convejing  five  thousand  Janizaries  and  three  thoosand  work* 
men ;  and  an  armj  of  eighty  thousand  men  was  prepared  to 
follow  them,  and  aid  as  well  as  protect  them  in  the  execution 
of  the  work.  The  canal  was  intended  to  join  the  Vdga  at 
the  city  of  Czaritsin,  and  a  large  part  of  the  army  was  detM^ed 
to  take  possession  of  Astrakan,  situated  on  the  principal  brandi 
of  the  Volga.  But  Astrakan  was  in  the  possession  of  a  war> 
like  people,  fully  capable  of  retaining  their  own  property,  or 
likely  to  deliver  it  up  only  after  a  most  vigorous  defence. 
The  very  name  of  the  inhabitants  of  Astrakan  was  unknown 
to  the  Sultan.  They  were  the  Russians,  a  people  destined  to 
become  remarkable  in  the  pages  of  the  future  history  of  Europe. 

Long  before  tlie  race  of  Othoman  had  come  into  being, 
Vladimir,  a  prince  whose  dominions  lay  along  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic,  had  married  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  emperors 
of  Constantinople,  and  was,  along  with  his  people,  converted 
to  Christianity.  The  descendants  of  that  prince  were  conquered 
in  the  thirteenth  century  by  the  Tartars,  and  in  the  fifteenth 
century  Iwan  Wassilowitch  emancijuited  Russia  from  the 
Tartar  yoke.  Iwan  II.  had  conquered  the  province  of  Astra- 
kan, and  Selim  drew  on  himself  the  vengeance  of  his  northern 
foe  by  his  attack  upon  that  portion  of  the  Russian  territory. 
Five  thousand  Russians  unexpectedly  fell  upon  the  workmen 
engaged  in  forming  the  canal,  which  had  already  made  con- 
siderable progress,  and  slaughtering  them  almost  without 
resistance,  put  an  end  for  ever  to  an  enterprise,  which,  although 
undertaken  for  the  unworthy  purposes  of  war  and  national 
aggrandisement  by  increase  of  territory,  might  have  proved 
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of  infinite  mrnce  in  a  oommerdal  point  of  view,  not  merely 
to  Tnrkeji  bat  likewise  to  the  dominions  of  the  Russian 
monarchs. 

One  of  the  first  objects  also  to  which  the  Sultan  directed 
his  thoughts  was  the  building  of  certain  edifices  at  Hadrian- 
ople,  as  a  public  evidence  of  his  piety.  He  resolved,  there- 
fine,  to  erect  at  that  city  a  splendid  sepulchral  building  for 
himaelfi  together  with  a  monastery,  a  college,  and  an  alms* 
bouse.  The  new  edifices,  however,  would  rec^uire  to  be  pro- 
vided with  a  suitable  endowment,  and  how  to  detain  it  became 
a  problem  of  difficult  solution,  inasmuch  as,  according  to  the 
Hohammadan  laws,  the  Sultans  were  prohibited  from  endowing ' 
any  charitable  institutions  with  any  lands  or  possessions  other 
than  those  which  they  had  won  from  ''  the  infidels 'V  with 
their  own  swords,  and  Selim  had  not  signalised  himself  as  a 
conqueror.  There  were  not  wanting,  however,  around  the 
Soltan,  those  who  were  ready  to  suggest  to  him  the  means  of 
accomplishing  the  object  he  had  in  view,  and  Selim  resolved 
to  make  a  descent  upon  Cyprus,  and  on  taking  it  from  the 
Venetians,  to  devote  its  revenues  to  the  support  of  his  new 
institutions  at  Hadrianople.  As  for  the  circumstance  of  the 
existing  peace  with  the  Republic  of  Venice,  that  he  knew  could 
be  violated  by  means  of  a  fetva  of  the  Muftee.  This  project 
was  strongly  opposed  by  Mohammad,  the  Grand  Vizier,  but 
although  he  took  care  to  represent  to  Selim  the  desire  which 
the  late  Sultan  had  expressed  as  to  the  keeping  of  the 
league  with  Venice,  and  urged  every  aigument  which  he  could 
possibly  devise,  Selim  resolved  on  the  attempt  An  ambas- 
sador was  sent  to  Venice  to  negotiate  if  possible  for  the 
peaceable  surrender  of  the  island  to  the  Sultan,  but  the  result 
was  altogether  unsatisOactory. 

The  celebrated  island  of  Cyprus  lies  to  the  south  of  the 
Syrian  coast,  and  fully  merits,  by  its  admirable  climate  and 
extraordinary  natural  beauty,  the  praises  lavished  upon  it  both 
in  ancient  and  modem  times.  The  ancient  poets  chose  it  as 
the  favourite  abode  of  Cytherea,  the  goddess  of  beauty  and  of 
love,  who,  according  to  their  fknciful  mythology,  arose  from 
the  sea  near  that  beautiful  island,  and  having  been  wafted  to 
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the  shore  bj  the  Zephyrs,  was  receiyed  on  the  land  hj  the 
Seasons,  the  daaghters  of  Jupiter  and  Themis.  On  the  Bpoi 
where  she  first  trod  the  shores  of  Cyprus,  arose  the  beant^ 
temple  so  often  referred  to  by  the  clasnc  poets,  where  a  hun- 
dred altars  continually  exhaled  frankincense  in  honour  of  the 
Paphian  Queen.  In  ancient  days  thirty  dties  adorned  the 
suHace  of  this  lovely  isle,  but  in  1570,  when  Selim  II.  formed 
his  design  to  inrade  it,  many  of  them  were  to  be  distingmshed 
only  by  their  ruins;  yet  a  large  population  inhabited  it,  with 
several  cities,  and  many  hundreds  of  villages.  Nicosia  and 
Famagousta,  the  chief  modem  cities,  represented  the  ancient 
Ledra  and  Arsinol,  the  former  occupying  the  centre  of  the 
island,  and  the  latter  the  shore  opposite  the  Syrian  coast. 

Early  in  1570  the  Sultan  having  completed  his  prepara- 
tions, began  the  measures  requisite  to  the  accomplishment  of 
his  design.  In  February  he  despatched  towards  Italy  a  large 
army  to  attack  the  Venetian  territories,  and  so  to  distract  the 
attention  of  the  Republic  from  his  proceedings  in  the  Levant. 
In  the  following  April  he  sent  a  fleet  under  the  command  of 
Pial  Pasha,  the  successor  of  Barbarossa,  to  prevent  the  Vene- 
tians from  sending  aid  to  Cyprus.  And  meantime  the  Sultan 
sent  an  army  by  land  into  Pamphylia,  and  Mustafa  Pasha 
sailed  from  Constantinople  direct  to  the  scene  of  operations. 

The  Turkish  forces  speedily  invested  Nicosia,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  kings  of  Cyprus,  and  once  the  residence  of  the 
celebrated  Coeur  de  Lion  and  the  fair  Berengaria.  In  order 
to  carry  on  with  sufficient  vigour  the  affairs  of  the  siege,  they 
erected,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  artificial  mounds,  in  which, 
with  complete  command  of  the  fortifications,  were  seventy 
great  pieces  of  ordnance.  After  the  most  gallant  defence  that 
the  citizens  and  soldiers  within  the  walls  were  able  to  make, 
it  at  last  appeared  that  to  hold  out  much  longer  was  impossible. 
The  walls  were  in  many  places  demolished,  and  thousands  of 
the  inhabitants  were  already  slain.  Mustafa  shot  letters 
into  the  city,  containing  assurances  that  if  the  place  were 
surrendered,  the  defenders  of  it  should  receive  honourable 
treatment,  and  threatening  the  utmost  sufferings  in  case  of 
their  pn)tracting  the  defence.     These  solicitations,  however. 
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were  to  no  purpose,  the  brave  defenders  of  the  city  being 
onable  to  place  confidence  in  the  promises  made  to  them.  At 
kngth  the  Turkish  troops  forced  their  way  into  the  devoted 
fbr^ess,  and  the  most  appaling  slaughter  took  place.  The 
whole  of  the  defenders,  although  they  had  laid  down  their 
arms,  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  their  helpless  families  were 
snbjected  to  the  crudest  indignities.  The  whole  city  was 
filled  with  the  slain,  fourteen  thousand  having  been  slaughtered 
during  the  siege,  and  at  the  termination  of  it,  an  immense 
booty  fell  into  Uie  hands  of  the  Sultan's  soldiers. 

All  the  other  places  of  strength  immediately  surrendered 
to  Mustafa,  with  the  exception  of  Famagousta,  a  fortified  city 
OQ  the  coast,  as  already  stated.  It  was  now  late  in  Septem- 
ber ;  and  as  there  arose  a  report  that  a  large  fieet  from  Venice 
was  at  hand,  the  Pasha  considered  it  desirable  to  raise  the 
riege  of  the  city,  and  retire  with  his  forces  into  the  interior, 
while  he  sent  the  fieet  to  engage  that  which  was  approach- 
ing. The  Venetian  fleets  however,  from  some  disagreement 
among  the  commanders  of  it,  instead  of  pressing  forward  to 
the  relief  of  Cyprus,  sailed  back  again,  leaving  the  island  to 
its  fate.  Mustafa,  with  his  army,  remained  to  winter  in 
Cyprus;  and* the  Turkish  fleet,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
sldpe,  sailed  for  Rhodes  and  Constantinople. 

The  utmost  efforts  were  made  during  the  winter  to  obtain 
aid  for  the  Cypriots,  and  especially  to  succour  Famagousta, 
but  in  vain.  The  Venetians,  moreover,  found  it  necessary  to 
defend  their  possessions  themselves  ;  for,  on  applying  to  Maxi- 
milian of  Germany,  Charles  of  France,  and  Sigismund  of 
Poland,  these  monarchs  excused  themselves  from  interfering, 
by  pleading  the  existence  of  treaties  with  the  Sultan,  which 
they  were  not  at  liberty  to  violate.  The  siege  was  at  last 
resumed.  Bragadino,  the  governor  of  the  city,  did  every- 
thing that  military  skill  and  courage  could  effect  with  a  small 
force  ;  but  after  the  besieged  had  endured  the  greatest  dis- 
tress, it  was  found  impossible  to  hold  out,  and  the  citizens  in- 
duced their  governor  to  make  terms  with  the  besiegers.  The 
articles  of  capitulation  secured  the  lives,  goods,  and  liberty  of 
all  the  inhabitants,  and  also  of  the  governor  and  the  officers 
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in  oommaiid,  and  was  aolemiilj  ratified  by  HmCafii;  bat, 
with  a  degree  of  perfidj  whieh^  in  tbe  reign  of  Sdlyman, 
would  bave  cost  bim  bis  bead,  tbe  Pasba  treated  tbe  braye 
defender  of  tbe  place  witb  every  oooceiTable  indignityi  and, 
after  tortaring  bim,  cansed  bim  to  be  flayed  aliTe.  Tbis 
fiUal  siege,  accompanied  by  drcomstances  too  boniUe  to  re- 
late, completed  tbe  ci^itore  of  CypmSi  wbicb  became  a  por- 
tion of  tbe  Torkisb  empire. 

Tbe  renewed  bostilities  of  tbe  Saltan  rendered  it  absolutely 
requisite  to  tbe  safety  of  those  maritime  states  <^  tbe  Mediter> 
ranean,  wbo  were  exposed  to  tbe  consequent  danger,  to  adopt 
measores  for  self-defence.  Accordingly,  soon  after  tbe  ftJI  of 
Cjrpms,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  tbe  Pope,  Pbilip  II. 
of  Spam,  and  the  Venetian  Republic,  for  their  mutual  sdety. 
This  treaty  proved,  in  a  considerable  degree,  a  check  to  tbe 
naval  miterprises  of  the  Mobammadans,  in  consequence  of  a 
remarkable  victory  gained  by  tbe  aUied  fleet  over  that  of 
their  common  adversary,  at  the  scene  of  the  famous  naval 
conflict  between  the  ships  of  Augustus  and  Mark  Antony. 

The  Turkish  fleet  having  entered  the  gulf  of  Lepanto, 
they  were  there  attacked  by  the  ships  of  the  confederates, 
who  were  exasperated  by  the  scandal  which  their  inactivity 
and  the  consequent  loss  of  Cyprus  brought  upon  Chris- 
tendom. As  if^  however,  to  reward  them  for  past  miseries,  the 
whole  Turkish  fleet  lay  open  to  their  attacks,  and  Don  John 
of  Austria,  brother  of  Philip  II.,  king  of  Spain,  prepared  to 
seize  the  propitious  opportunity.  The  Turkish  fleet  consisted 
of  two  hundred  galleys,  and  sixty-six  frigates  or  brigantines. 
All,  the  capitan,  had  arranged  them  in  three  divisions;  him- 
self, with  Pertau,  a  celebrated  corsair,  occupied  the  centre ; 
the  squadron  of  the  right  was  commanded  by  Siroc,  and  the 
left  division  by  the  King  of  Algiers.  The  line  of  the  Chris- 
tian fleet  consisted  of  nearly  the  same  number  of  vessels, 
drawn  up  in  a  similar  manner.  Don  John  took  the  centre ; 
Dona  led  the  right  division ;  a  noble  Venetian  commanded 
the  left.     Don  John,  surrounded  by  the  flower  of  Italy,*  of 

*  Among  the  combatAnts  at  LepAnto  waa  the  celebrated  Cerrantes, 
who  lost  an  arm  in  the  action  by  a  shot  of  an  arquebuss. 
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Spun,  and  by  tbe  Knights  of  Malta,  led.  the  attack.  The 
combat  began  with  great  fury,  by  shouts  and  acclamations 
on  both  sides,  at  seven  in  the  morning.  The  first  blow  was 
inflicted  by  Barbarigo  the  Venetian,  by  sinking  the  galley  of 
Siroc.  The  death  of  their  leader  dismayed  the  surrounding 
Turkish  vessels;  and  the  Spaniards  incited  to  outdo  the 
Venetian  exploit,  commenced  a  terrible  fire  on  the  Gapitan 
Pasha.  AH  was  now  slain,  and  the  Spaniards  becoming  aware 
of  it,  attacked  the  admiral's  vessel  with  loud  shouts,  boarded 
her  instantly,  and  massacred  tlie  Turkish  crew,  pulling  down 
tbe  crescent,  and  elevating  instead  the  standard  of  the  cross. 
A  universal  exclamation  of  victory  at  this  sight  biurst  from 
the  Christian  fleet ;  and  the  Turks,  struck  with  terror,  suf- 
fered themselves  to  be  massacred  almost  without  resistance. 
The  galleys  of  the  king  of  Algiers  alone  escaped  from  the 
general  destruction.  They  were  opposed  to  Doria,  who, 
instead  of  attacking  them,  sailed  away  with  his  division. 
Occhiali,  however,  pursued  him,  and  about  to  engage  the 
vessels  of  the  left  wing,  when  the  cries  of  victory  and  the 
closing  in  of  the  centre  on  his  division,  warned  him  of  his 
danger ;  and  followed  by  his  thirty  galleys,  he  gained  unhurt 
the  open  sea.  His  division  was  the  sole  relic  of  the  Turkish 
navy ;  and  never  had  they  received  a  more  signal  defeat.  The 
Christians  took  one  hundred  and  sixty  one  galleys  and  twelve 
frigates,  and  were  occupied  a  fortnight  in  dividing  the  spoil ; 
for  which  they  were  often  on  the  point  of  turning  their  arms 
against  each  other. 

The  description  of  the  admiral's  ship  taken  in  this  cele- 
brated sea-fight  is  not  unworthy  of  attention.  "  She  was," 
says  an  excellent  authority,  '*so  goodlio  and  beautiful  a  vessel], 
that  for  beautie  and  richnesse  scarce  any  in  the  whole  ocean 
was  comparable  unto  her.  The  deck  of  this  galley  was  on 
both  sides  thrice  as  great  as  any  of  the  others,  and  made  all 
of  black  wallnut-trce,  like  unto  ebonie,  checquered,  and 
wrought  marvellous  fair  with  divers  lovely  colours  and  variety 
of  histories.  There  was  also  in  her  divers  lively  counterfeits, 
engraven  and  wrought  with  golde  with  so  cunnmg  a  hand, 
that  for  the  magnificence  thereof  it  might  well  have  been 
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compared  unto  some  prince's  palace.  The  cabbin  glistered 
in  every  place  with  riche  hangings  wrooght  with  goMe  twist, 
and  set  with  divers  sort  of  precious  stones  with  certain  small 
counterfeits  most  cunningly  wrought.  Besides  thisp  there 
was  also  found  in  her  great  store  of  the  Bassae's  rich  apparel, 
,  wrought  with  y*  needle,  so  curiously  and  richly  embossed 
with  silver  and  gold,  that  his  great  lord  and  master  Selymna 
himselfe  could  hardly  put  on  more  royal  or  rich  attire.'* 

This  famous  victory  filled  Ccmstantinople  with  alarm,  and 
Selim  expected  nothing  less  than  that  the  victorious  fleet 
would  attack  the  imperial  city.  But  the  Venetians  did  not 
improve  the  manifest  advantage  which  they  had  gained. 
Selim,  however,  lost  no  time  in  preparing  tor  the  worst 
Fifteen  thousand  men  were  immediately  sent  to  strengthen 
the  fortifications  on  the  Dardanelles,  and  other  parts  of  the 
coast  likely  to  impede  the  approach  of  the  expected  enemy. 
Amid  these  preparations,  the  fleet  of  Occhiali,  which  had 
escaped  from  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  sailed  into  Constantinople, 
and  the  energetic  commander  lost  no  time  in  repairing  the 
disaster.  An  immense  number  of  workmen  were  brought  to 
the  city,  the  forests  on  the  Black  Sea  yielded  their  timber, 
the  treasures  of  the  Sultan  and  the  'Ulama  were  contributed, 
and  by  the  united  power  of  numbers  a  fleet  of  two  hundred 
galleys  was  ready  for  sea  in  the  incredibly  short  space  of  six 
mouths. 

The  Sultan,  sensible  of  the  immense  value  of  the  services 
which  Occhiali  thus  rendered,  conferred  upon  him  the  highest 
rank,  and  rewarded  him  munificently,  giving  him  the  title  of 
Eilig  or  "  the  Sword."  Kilig  as  soon  as  possible  put  to  sea 
with  the  whole  fleet,  being  eager  to  intimate  to  his  opponents 
that  the  blow  which  the  Sultan's  naval  power  had  sustained 
had  been  completely  recovered.  Fully  aware,  however,  of 
the  superiority  of  his  enemy,  and  having  his  ships  for  the 
most  part  manned  by  crews  not  possessed  of  sufficient  expe- 
rience, he  had  no  great  desire  to  come  in  collision  with  a 
force  from  which  the  navy  of  his  master  had  already  suffered 
so  greatly,  and  he  must  have  heard  without  any  great  regret 
that  peace  was  concluded  with  the  Republic  of  Venice.     By 
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this  treatjy  which  took  place  in  1574,  the  Venetiaiifl,  after 
haying  been  deprived  of  Cypras  and  some  portion  of  their  Dal- 
matian territories,  brought  to  a  close  their  long  and  disastroni 
struggle  with  Turkey. 

The  army  of  Sultan  Selim  now  found  unexpected  em- 
ployment in  another  part  of  his  dominions.  The  Sultan  had 
appointed  John  or  Iwan  Waywode  of  Moldavia.  This  per- 
son had  been  originally  a  Christian,  but  had  embraced  the 
Muslim  faith,  and  after  he  had  held  the  place  of  Waywode 
for  some  years,  repenting  of  his  desertion  of  Christianity,  he 
again  returned  to  the  faith  which  he  had  first  professed. 
The  consequence  of  this  change  was  the  enmity  of  the  Sul- 
tan, who  resolved  to  extrude  him  from  the  province.  A 
large  force  was  accordingly  sent  against  him,  and  although 
Iwan  held  out  bravely  for  some  time,  he  was  at  last,  after 
frequently  defeating  the  army  of  the  Sultan,  induced  to  capi- 
tulate, but  was  treacherously  put  to  death  in  direct  violation 
of  the  engagement  made  with  him.  The  whole  of  Wallachia 
thus  fell  into  the  possession  of  Selim. 

These  successes  were  followed  up  by  several  victories  on 
the  African  coast,  under  the  able  conduct  of  Occhiali  or  Kilig, 
who  drove  the  Spaniards  out  of  Tunis,  which  he  acquired  as 
part  of  the  Ottoman  dominions,  together  with  the  supremacy 
over  the  kingdoms  of  Algiers  and  Tripoli.  But  Selim  did 
not  live  to  make  further  progress.  A  disastrous  fire  which 
occurred  in  tbe  seraglio  filled  him  with  superstitious  fears ;  he 
sunk  into  a  state  of  melancholy,  which  was  aggravated  by 
his  intemperate  and  otherwise  immoral  habits,  and  a  fever 
supervened,  which  cut  him  ofi*.  He  died  in  1574,  after  a 
reign  of  eight  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son 
Amurath  III. 
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AMURATH  III.  commenced  his  reign  in  1574,  and  rig- 
^  nalized  his  accession  to  power  by  the  murder  of  his  five 
brothers.  The  princes  were  brought  into  the  Sultan's 
presence  and  put  to  death,  their  mothers  at  the  same  time 
being  forced  to  witness  the  last  agonies  of  their  unhappy 
children,  so  that  they  might  never  in  future  entertain  doubt 
as  to  their  having  been  destroyed.  This  atrocious  act,  so 
often  committed  by  the  Turkish  monarchs  on  their  accesrion 
to  power,  was  always  attempted  to  be  palliated  by  reasons  of 
state ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how,  even  with  the 
imperfect  morals  of  the  Kur-kn,  it  was  found  possible  for 
the  Sultan  and  his  ministers  to  justify  the  condemnation  of 
persons  wholly  innocent  of  any  crime.  On  this  occarion  the 
cruel  deed  was  accompanied  by  the  death  of  one  of  the 
miserable  mothers  of  the  murdered  princes,  who,  frantic  at 
the  horrible  sight,  drew  forth  a  poniard,  and  having  stabbed 
herself  to  tiie  heart,  expired  on  the  body  of  her  son. 

On  his  accession  Amurath  exhibited  great  liberality 
towards  the  poor,  and  exerted  himself  to  improve  the  laws 
of  the  eountiy.     He  resolved  that  he  should  not  neglect  the 
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example  which  his  piedeceflson  left  hiniy  and  although  of  a 
peaceable  disposition,  the  year  after  he  attained  the  throne 
beheld  him  sending  his  forces  into  Russia,  part  of 'which  they 
laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword,  destroying  numerous  towns 
and  villages  as  well  as  fortresses,  and  carrying  away  midti- 
tades  of  captives.  On  returning  however  with  the  spoil, 
the  Cossacks  assembled  in  force,  and  attacking  them  with 
great  fury,  liberated  many  of  the  prisoners,  and  severely 
punished  the  unprovoked  aggression. 

At  this  period  the  people  of  Poland  were  in  considerable 
difficulty  as  to  the  election  of  a  king.  Henry  of  Valois  who 
had  been  elected,  had  succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of  France, 
and  had  retired  from  the  sovereignty  of  the  Polish  states. 
Alter  his  retirement  the  Poles  were  divided  into  two  parties, 
one  in  favour  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  and  the  other  for 
the  Duke  of  Muscovy.  Amurath,  however,  was  very  un- 
willing that  either  of  those  two  powerful  princes  should 
occupy  the  throne  of  Poland.  He  therefore  sent  letters  to 
the  electors,  in  which  he  declared  his  hatred  of  the  two  royal 
candidates,  and  threatened  them  with  the  full  weight  of  his 
anger,  in  the  event  of  their  persisting  in  their  purpose  of 
choosing  either  of  them.  Amurath  sent  this  letter  by  an 
ambassador,  who  was  charged  to  efiect  if  possible  certain 
important  measures  as  to  the  settlement  of  the  question. 
The  Poles  had  the  wisdom  not  to  provoke  their  potent 
neighbour,  and  chose  the  Princess  Anne  as  their  Queen,  on 
condition  of  her  marrying  the  Waywode  of  Transylvania,  as 
recommended  by  the  Ottoman  ambassador.  This  condition 
was  fulfilled  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  all  parties  concerned. 

The  hostility  which  had  so  long  subsisted  between  the 
empires  of  Turkey  and  Persia  now  Induced  the  Sultan  to 
take  advantage  of  the  civil  troubles  of  the  East ;  and  to  this 
he  was,  consistently  with  the  superstition  for  which  he  was 
remarkable,  encouraged  by  an  Imlun,  who  declared  he  saw 
written  in  characters  of  flame  over  the  entrance  of  the  divan, 
'^  Amurath,  conqueror  of  Persia."  Shah  Thames  died,  de- 
claring Mohammad,  his  eldest  son,  his  heir;  but,  as  the 
prince  did  not  accept  the  dignity,  the  Persians  liberated  la- 
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mail,  who  had  been  imprisoned,  and  rused  him  to  the 
throne.  Ismail  had  become  exasperated  by  a  tedious 
confinement,  and  he  began  his  reign  by  the  death  of  his  eight 
brothers,  and  by  perpetrating  other  acts  of  cmelty,  which 
sent  several  Khans  from  his  court  to  the  Tnrks.  Shah 
Ismail  was,  moreover,  incensed  against  the  Ottomans,  and 
prepared  for  war.  The  Grand  Vizier  would  willingly  have 
kept  at  peace  with  so  potent  an  adversary ;  but  the  Saltan 
was  absolute,  and  entrusted  Mustafa,  the  conqueror  of 
Cyprus,  with  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

No  decided  advantages  were  gained  by  the  Turks  in  this 
yftii.  Although  the  Persian  troops  were  light  and  undisci- 
plined, and  the  enemy  had  regular  and  well  drilled  colmnns, 
the  natural  advantages  of  their  native  soil  enabled  the  Per- 
sians to  regain  those  possessions  they  had  lost  for  a  time. 
An  event  occurred  during  the  campaign  which  increased  the 
hostility  of  the  belligerents.  The  Khan  of  Grim  Tartary,  a 
commander  in  the  Turkish  army,  was  made  prisoner,  and  sent 
to  the  ordinary  residence  of  the  Persian  monarch,  who  would 
gladly  have  attached  his  Tartar  captive  to  his  cause ;  but 
the  Khan's  imprudence  rendered  this  impossible,  and  having 
mortally  offended  the  Shah,  he  was  put  to  death.  Persian 
ambassadors  were  sent  to  Constantinople  to  seek  a  peace; 
which  Amurath,  enraged  at  the  murder  of  his  vassal,  refused, 
and  the  two  monarcbs  continued  to  ravage  each  other's 
territories,  in  consequence  of  the  merited  punishment  of  the 
criminal.  The  Persian  war  was  far  from  successful.  A 
large  number  of  men  were  destroyed  by  the  enemy.  Famine 
and  pestilence  also  swept  away  multitudes;  and  the  cam- 
paign closed  with  the  loss  to  the  Turks  of  seventy  thousand 
soldiers.  The  misfortunes  of  the  campaign  were  not  unjustly 
attributed  to  Mustafa's  imprudence  ;  and  the  Sultan  reduced 
him  to  a  private  station,  and  deprived  him  of  all  honours  and 
wealth.  He  would  have  been  put  to  death  had  his  enemy 
Mohammad,  the  Grand  Vizier,  been  alive.  Sinan  Pasha 
was  appointed  to  the  vacant  command.  The  war,  however, 
continued  unsuccessful.  The  troops  were  defeated  in  Georgia, 
and  every  effort  was  frustrated ;  and  Sinan,  having  impru- 
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dently  hinted  that  the  chief  cause  of  these  misfortimes  was 
the  Saltan's  aheence  from  his  army,  offended  Amurath,  and 
was  disgraced  and  banished.  Shasis  Pasha  was  promoted  to 
the  vacant  post,  and  Ferhad,  a  man  of  great  courage  and  ex- 
perience, appointed  commander-in-chief.  The  history  of 
Ferhad's  rise  into  notice  is  highly  romantic,  and  recalls  the 
■lemory  of  the  great  Ehalif  Uaronn  Er  Rasheed.  When 
walking  incognito  in  the  streets  of  his  capital,  Amurath  met 
a  man  who  was  loudly  anathematizing  the  Grand  Vizier's 
Heatenant,  whose  office  it  was  to  provision  the  city.  The  Sul- 
tan was  interested,  and  encouraged  the  Ferhad  to  set  forth 
his  grievances.  ^'  Ton  are  not  able  to  lessen  my  evils,"  said 
the  angry  citizen  to  the  Sultan,  *'  or  to  prevent  my  having 
to-day  fifty  bastinadoes  on  the  soles  of  my  feet,  which  I  have 
certainly  not  merited.  I  am  the  cook  of  an  orta  of  the 
Janizaries,  and  came  here  this  morning  to  buy  what  is  neces- 
sary for  my  division;  but  though  thus  early,  everything 
almost  is  gone,  and  what  remains  is  too  dear.  The  rascally 
Kiaia  (i.«.,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Grand  Vizier)  puts  on  such 
an  impost,  that  not  half  the  provisions  are  brought  for  sale ; 
a  scarcity  arises ;  the  rich  increase  their  wealth,  while  we 
starve  and  are  bastinadoed."  Constantinople  was  actually 
ill  supplied,  as  the  Sultan  soon  discovered.  Ferhad  was 
brought  before  the  Sultan ;  and,  when  he  saw  on  the  throne 
the  man  who  so  kindly  listened  to  him  a  short  time  before, 
he  was  lost  in  amazement  The  abuses,  however,  were  put 
a  stop  to,  the  Kiaia  dismissed,  and  Ferhad,  having  received 
an  appointment  in  the  seraglio,  soon  rose  by  his  ability  to  a 
high  station  in  the  empire. 

Ferhad  conducted  the  Persian  war  with  vigour,  but  met 
with  no  greater  success  than  his  predecessors,  and  was  super- 
seded by  Osman  Pasha.  Osman  was  a  man  of  undoubted 
courage  and  activity.  He  had  recaptured  Tauris,  traversed 
the  Caucasus  by  defiles  which  previously  no  invader  had 
ever  passed  through,  and,  having  descended  the  Don  in 
boats,  surprised  and  put  to  death  the  Tartar  Khan  who  had 
rebelled  against  the  Sultan,  and  raised  his  brother  to  the  so- 
vereignty as  a  vassal  of  Turkey.     Amurath,  rejoicing  b  his 
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I>iomptitikl«|  ieceWed  him  on  his  retam  with  great  honour  in 
a  payilion  on  the  fioephorua,  and,  having  extolled  hia  Talonr 
and  activity,  the  Sultan  with  his  own  hands  placed  on  the 
Osman's  tnrhan  his  diamond  aigrette,  and  girded  to  his  side 
a  diamond  hilted  ataghan,  and  on  quitting  his  presence,  Osman 
found  in  the  first  court  of  the  palace,  as  a  gift  from  his  royal 
master,  a  charger  richly  caparisoned  having  stirrups  of  gM^ 
and  on  each  side  of  the  saddle  a  scimitar  and  candjhar  attach^ 
which  were  mounted  with  precious  stones.  Thus  equi{^)ed  he 
was  escorted  to  his  palace  by  the  state-guards,  who  proclaimed 
him,  like  Mordecai,  the  man  whom  the  king  delighted  to 
honour. 

It  is  wholly  impossible  within  any  reasonable  qMce,  to 
supply  a  detailed  account  of  the  Persian  campaign.  Soon 
after  Osman's  investiture  with  supreme  command  the  oper- 
ations were  resumed. 

On  the  part  of  the  Persians,  the  war  was  conducted  by 
Hamzab,  a  native  prince,  with  great  success ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  magnitude  of  the  Sultan's  army,  the  Persians, 
although  they  could  not  prevent  their  progress  and  occupa- 
tion of  Tauris,  subjected  them  to  severe  losses  and  great  em- 
barrassment. Hamzah,  enraged  at  the  massacre  of  the 
Persian  citizens  at  Tauris,  repeatedly  attacked  the  Tu^ish 
troops ;  and  although  his  army  was  numerically  much  inferior 
to  that  of  his  adversaries,  he  defeated  the  Ottoman  forces  in 
several  battles.  The  disasters  thus  sustained  were  of  the  most 
serious  kind.  Besides  the  loss  of  baggage  and  artillery,  the 
Turkish  army  lost  in  one  battle  alone  more  than  twenty 
thousand  men. 

Most  of  these  disastrous  events  were  occasioned  by  the 
illness  of  Osman,  the  Ottoman  commander,  whose  consummate 
skill  would,  had  he  been  able  to  superintend  the  army  and 
its  movements  in  person,  have  probably  led  to  success ;  but 
he  was,  during  many  of  the  most  trying  periods  of  the  cam- 
paign, confined  to  his  tent  and  incapable  of  action.  At 
length  he  died,  worn  out  with  vexation  as  well  as  toil. 

Osman  was  succeeded  in  the  command  by  Sinan  Pa^a, 
but  Hamzah,  who  attacked  the  Sultan's  army  at  Salmas,  near 
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Uie  kke  of  UramiTahf  fell  while  leading  on  his  men ;  and  this 
OTent  released  the  Ttirks  from  an  indefatigable  enemji  whose 
career,  although  shorty  was  extremely  brilUant,  and  whose 
loss  was  80  serious  an  event  to  the  PersianSi  that  they  re« 
treated  from  their  invaders,  and  thus  opened  the  way  to  them 
to  Van.  Thither  Sinan  immediately  marched^  but  under  the 
severest  privations.  The  provender  for  the  anny  entirely 
failed,  and  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  feeding  their 
camels  with  pieces  of  wood  beaten  into  powder.  So  great, 
indeed,  was  the  mortality  even  among  the  men  on  this  occa- 
sion, that  when,  on  arriving  at  Van,  Sinan  reviewed  his 
troops,  he  found  that  the  loss,  partly  in  battle,  and  partly  by 
fiUigue  and  want,  amounted  to  eighty -five  thousand  men. 
He  then  thought  proper  to  disband  part  of  his  force  after 
having  sent  succours  to  Tefflis ;  and  the  Ottoman  troops  being 
thus  weakened,  the  Persian  army  besieged  the  city  of  Taoris 
again  in  1586. 

Sinan  had  been  chosen  by  the  army  as  their  leader  in 
consequence  of  the  recommendation  contained  in  the  last  will 
of  their  late  commander  Osman ;  but  the  appointment  was 
not  confirmed  by  the  Sultan,  who  thought  the  new  general 
too  young  for  so  important  a  command,  and  Ferhad  was  again 
appointed.  Having  marched  from  Europe  with  a  strong  rein- 
forcement, he  defeated  the  Persians  and  relieved  Tauris,  con- 
structed a  chain  of  forts  to  Erivan,  and  with  great  skill 
kept  his  army  together  for  two  years,  fighting  during 
summer,  and  retiring  into  their  forts  in  winter.  The  Shah, 
exhausted  by  such  efibrts,  and  losing  heart  by  the  loss  of 
Erivan,  Ears,  and  the  Karabagh,  began  to  think  of  peace. 
Amurath  at  length  consented,  although  not  without  reluct- 
ance, to  pacific  measures;  the  conditions,  however,  were 
favourable  to  the  Ottomans,  the  Pernans  having  solemnly 
ceded  the  three  conquered  provinces  to  the  Turkish  empire ; 
and  thus,  in  1587,  terminated  the  long  and  sanguinary  war 
with  Persia.  But  the  prolonged  contest  had  exhausted 
the  treasury,  and  the  Sultan  was  under  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing recourse  to  arbitrary  means  as  a  remedy.  Heavy  taxes 
were  imposed  upon  the  tributary  princes  of  Moldavia,  Wal- 
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laohia,  and  Transylvania — ^the  value  of  the  coinage  was  altered| 
and  a  firman  issued  declaring  that  the  Sultans  were  the  heirs 
of  all  the  Pashas  and  public  officers,  and  thus  excluding  their 
children  and  relatives.  Accordingly,  the  personal  treasury  was 
replenished  with  the  spoils  taken  from  ministers  and  generals, 
and  the  immense  wealth  of  Mustafa,  Sinan,  and  Ferhad, 
served  to  fill  the  private  cofiers  of  Amurath. 

The  pay  of  the  Janizaries,  however,  had  been  long  in 
arrear,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  troops  having  re* 
turned  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Persian  war,  broke  out  intci 
rebellion.  Temporary  tranquillity  was  restored  by  the  death 
of  the  Defterdar  (who  only  fulfilled  his  master's  orders),  and 
the  re-appointment  of  Sinan  to  the  Yizeriat,  who  had  been 
thrice  reduced  to  poverty,  and  thrice  raised  to  distinction  and 
wealth.  Great  damage  was  at  this  period  done  in  Constan- 
tinople by  incendiary  fires,  which  the  Janizaries  refused  to 
aid  in  extinguishing,  and  even  prevented  the  citizens  from 
doing  so.  In  a  very  short  time,  seven  mosques,  twenty-five 
great  inns,  and  fifteen  thousand  houses,  were  laid  in  ashes, 
and  the  atrocious  expedient  of  incendiarism,  which  now  oc- 
curred for  the  first  time,  became  in  future  the  signal  of  revolt 
on  the  part  of  the  fierce  and  turbulent  soldiery. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Sultan  Amurath  III.,  that  the  court 
of  England  first  sent  an  ambassador  to  the  Sublime  Porte. 
The  trade  which  England  had  hitherto  carried  on  with  the 
Levant  had  been  extremely  precarious,  and  although  protected 
in  some  measure  by  the  flags  of  the  Venetian  Republic  and 
the  King  of  France,  Queen  Elizabeth  was  desirous  of  having 
some  direct  influence  in  the  Sultan's  court.  The  claims 
of  the  English  nation  were  opposed  by  the  Venetians  and  the 
French,  but  the  Sultan  wisely  arranged  that  it  would  be  un- 
fair to  restrict  the  advantage  of  a  free  commercial  intercourse 
to  other  nations,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  merchants  of  Eng- 
land. 

In  1589,  the  preparations  which  were  made  by  Philip, 
king  of  Spain,  against  that  country,  were  well  known  to 
Amtirath,  as  well  as  the  destruction  of  the  armada  in  the 
succeeding  year;  and  Queen  Elizabeth  having  resolved  to 
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inleiiSne  with  the  trade  between  Spain  and  the  West  Indiea, 
aa  well  as  to  replace  Don  Antonio  of  Portugal^  whom  Philip 
had  driven  from  his  kingdom,  had  made  application  to  the 
Sultan  to  send  his  fleet  to  aid  her  against  the  Spaniards.  It 
win  not  be  uninteresting  to  pemse  the  Sultan's  replj,  which 
is  as  follows : — 

^Moet  Honourable  Matron  of  the  Christian  Religioni 
IBrror  of  Chastity,  adorned  with  the  Brightness  of  Sovereigntj 
and  Power  amongst  the  most  chast  Women  of  the  People 
which  senre  Jesn,  Mistress  of  great  Kingdoms,  reputed  of 
greatest  Majesty  and  Praise  among  the  Nazarites,  Elizabeth 
Queen  of  England,  to  whom  we  wish  a  most  hi^py  and 
prosperous  Reign.  Ton  shall  understand  by  our  high  and 
Imperial  Letters  directed  unto  you,  how  that  your  Orator, 
rssiant  in  our  stately  and  magnificent  Court,  hath  presented 
onto  the  Throne  of  our  Majesty  a  certain  writing,  wherein 
ha  hath  certified  us,  how  that  about  four  years  ago  you  have 
made  war  upon  the  King  of  Spain  for  the  abating  and 
breaking  of  his  Forces,  wherewith  he  threatneth  all  other 
Christian  Princes,  and  pnrposeth  to  make  himself  the  sole 
Monarch  both  of  them  and  all  the  World  beside.  As  also, 
how  that  the  same  King  of  Spain  hath  by  force  taken  from 
Don  Anthonio  (lawfully  created  King  of  Portugal)  his  King- 
dom ;  and  that  your  Intention  is,  that  his  Ships  which  go 
and  come  into  the  Indies  may  from  henceforth  be  embarred 
and  stayed  from  that  Navigation  ;  wherein  are  yearly  brought 
into  Spain,  precious  Stones,  Spices,  Gold  and  Silver,  esteemed 
worth  many  millions,  wherewith  the  aforesaid  King,  as  with 
a  great  Treasure  enriched,  hath  means  to  molest  and  trouble 
all  other  Christian  Princes ;  which  if  he  shall  still  proceed  to 
do,  he  will  make  himself  daily  stronger  and  stronger,  and 
such  an  one  as  may  not  easily  be  weakned.  After  that, 
your  aforesaid  Orator  requested  our  Highness,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  Spring,  to  send  out  our  Imperial  Fleet 
against  him,  being  assured  that  the  King  of  Spain  could  not 
be  able  easily  to  withstand  it,  for  that  he  had  now  already 
reoeived  a  great  overthrow  by  your  Fleet ;  and  being  scarce 
able  to  withstand  you  alone,  if  he  should  be  <m  divers  parts 
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iavaded,  most  needs  be  oyercome,  to  the  great  benefit  of  all 
the  Christian  Princes,  as  also  of  our  Imperial  State.  Besides 
this,  that  whereas  the  aforesaid  Don  Anthonio  is  by  force 
driven  out  and  deprived  of  his  Kingdom,  that  we  (to  the 
imitation  of  our  noble  Progenitors  of  happy  Memory,  whose 
Graves  the  Almighty  lighten)  should  also  give  the  Aid  and 
Succour  of  our  magnificent  State,  as  did  they  unto  all  such 
as  had  recourse  unto  their  high  Courts  and  Pallaces  for  relief. 
In  brief,  all  these  things,  with  many  others  which  your 
aforesaid  Orator  hath  at  large  declared  unto  our  Imperial 
Throne,  we  have  well  understood,  and  laid  them  up  in  our 
deep  remembrance.  But  forasmuch  as  we  have  for  many 
years  past  made  Wars  in  Persia,  with  a  full  Resolution  and 
intent  utterly  to  conquer  and  subdue  the  Kingdom  of  that  ac- 
cursed Persian  Heretick,  and  to  joyn  the  same  unto  our  an* 
tient  Dominions ;  and  now  by  the  Grace  of  God,  and  help  of 
our  great  Prophet,  are  now  upon  the  point  for  the  satisfying 
of  our  desire ;  that  once  done,  due  Provision  shall  be  assigned 
unto  all  such  things  as  you  have  of  us  requested  or  desired. 
Wherefore,  if  you  shall  sincerely  and  purely  continue  the 
bond  of  Amity  and  Friendship  with  our  high  Court,  you  shall 
find  no  more  secure  Refuge  or  safer  Harbour  of  good  Will  or 
Jjove.  So  at  length  all  things  shall  go  well  and  according 
to  your  Heart's  desire  in  your  Wars  with  Spain,  under  the 
shadow  of  our  happy  Throne.  And  forasmuch  as  the  King 
of  Spain  hath  by  Fraud  and  Deceit  got  whatsoever  he  holdeth, 
without  doubt  these  deceitful  Deceivers  shall  by  the  Power 
of  God  in  short  time  be  dispatched  and  taken  out  of  the 
way.  In  the  mean  time  we  exhort  you  not  to  lose  any  Op- 
portunity or  Time,  but  to  be  always  vigilant,  and  according 
to  the  Conventions  betwixt  us,  favourable  unto  our  Friends, 
and  unto  our  Enemies  a  Foe.  And  give  notice  here  to  our  high 
Court,  of  all  the  new  Wars  which  you  shall  understand  of 
concerning  the  said  King  of  Spain,  for  the  behoof  both  of 
your  self  and  us.  To  be  brief,  your  Ambassador,  after  he 
had  with  all  care  and  diligence  dispatched  his  Ambassage, 
and  here  left  in  his  place  one  £dward  Bardon  his  Deputy  and 
Agent,  now  by  our  leave  maketh  his  return  towards  your 
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Kingdom,  heing  for  the  good  and  faithful  service  he  here  did, 
worthj  to  be  of  you  esteemed,  honoured,  and  before  others 
promoted ;  who  when  he  hath  obtained  of  you  all  those  his 
deserved  Honours  and  Preferments,  let  him  or  some  other 
principal  Ambassador  without  delay  be  appointed  to  our  Im- 
perial Court,  to  continue  this  Office  of  Legation.  This  we 
thought  good  to  have  you  certified  of  under  our  most  honour- 
able Seal,  whereunto  you  may  give  undoubted  credence.-— 
From  our  Imperial  Palace  at  Constantinople,  the  15th  of 
this  blessed  Month  Kamazan,  1589." 

It  is,  notwithstanding  this  friendly  answer  to  Elizabeth's 
request,  highly  probable  that  the  Sultan  did  not  intend  to 
take  any  part  in  the  struggle  referred  to,  but  rather  felt  some 
degree  of  satisfaction  in  the  hostility  subsisting  between  the 
two  powerful  states  of  Spain  and  England,  as  tending  to 
leave  him  with  greater  freedom  to  prosecute  his  designs  upon 
the  dominions  of  liodolph. 

The  conclusion  of  the  strife  with  Persia  was  followed  by 
war  in  Hungary.  The  Emperor  Rodolph,  son  and  successor 
of  Maximilian,  had  long  been  preparing  for  a  contest  with  his 
hereditary  foe  the  Sultan,  and  a  great  loss  of  life,  and  innu- 
merable scenes  of  desolation,  were  the  issue  of  his  proceedings. 
Sinan  Pasha,  foreseeing  the  approaching  danger,  provided  for 
it  with  his  wonted  energy.  Having  appealed  to  the  fanaticism 
of  the  JanizarieR,  he  sought  to  turn  aside  their  rebellious 
tendencies  by  a  display  of  the  standard  of  Mohammad,  and 
an  appeal  to  their  fanaticism ;  and  one  thousand  Janizaries 
were  employed  to  bring  to  Constantinople  the  sacred  ensign. 
War  was  declared  by  the  Grand  Vizier  against  Hungary,  and 
as  the  Sanjack  Sherif — the  palladium  of  Turkey — was  dis- 
played amid  the  sound  of  martial  instruments,  the  murmurs 
of  the  Janizaries  were  transformed  into  cries  of  wild  enthu- 
rfasm,  and  they  entreated  onoe  more  to  be  led  to  battle  against 
the  infidel. 

Sinan's  success  in  Hungary  was  brilliant  in  the  ex- 
treme. He  attacked  with  rigour  several  important  fortresses, 
which  he  speedily  carried ;  and  having  invested  the  city  of 
Baab,  fifty  miles  from  Yiennai  which  contabed  a  garrison  of 
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fiye  tbonsand  men,  he  attacked  the  Archduke  who  lay  en- 
camped at  Scbut,  and  compelled  him  to  take  refuge  in  the 
confines  of  Croatia.  Raab  fell  into  the  hands  of  Sinan  after  a 
siege  of  eighteen  days,  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  imperialists 
could  not  now  protect  the  country  from  the  Turkish  legicms 
by  whom  it  was  laid  waste  to  Minersdorff,  and  after  a  signal 
triumph  in  Austria,  the  Grand  Vizier  led  his  troops  into 
winter  quarters. 

In  the  following  year,  Bigismund,  Prince  of  Transylvania, 
who  had  revolted  from  the  vassalage  of  the  Sultan,  concluded 
a  treaty  with  his  neighbours  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  and 
with  the  Emperor  Rodolph,  against  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
The  Turkish  general  Sinan,  foreseeing  the  consequences  of 
this  confederacy,  urged  the  Sultan  to  take  vigorous  measures, 
entreating  that  if  he  could  not  appear  among  his  troops  in 
person,  he  would  at  least  send  his  son  Mohammad  as  his 
representative  in  the  camp.  Amurath  was  alarmed,  for  he 
distrusted  his  son,  and  he  accordingly  declared  he  would  per- 
sonally  conduct  the  troops  in  the  following  spring.  His 
exploits,  however,  were  circumscribed  within  the  confines  of 
Hadrianople ;  and,  weakened  by  superstition,  he  beheld  in  a 
violent  storm  which  occurred,  an  augiiry  of  bis  approaching 
fate.  Oppressed  by  his  fears,  and  sufiering  from  disease,  he 
retired  within  the  walls  of  his  seraglio,  incapable  of  exertion. 
Amurath,  afflicted  with  some  of  the  most  dreadful  maladies 
to  which  human  nature  is  liable  (the  disease  of  epilepsy 
and  the  stone),  and  oppressed  with  those  puerile  fears  to 
which  his  superstitions  gave  birth,  now  spent  his  time  in  in- 
cessant suffering,  both  physical  and  mental.  One  day,  as 
he  was  contemplating  from  the  kiosk  of  his  General  Sinan, 
the  view  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  his  band  was  executing  a 
melancholy  air  which  he  had  himself  composed,  two  vessels 
entered  the  port  from  Alexandria,  and  fired  a  salute  as  they 
passed. 

The  report  of  the  cannon  broke  some  of  the  windows  of 
the  kiosk,  and  fragments  of  the  glass  were  scattered  over  the 
sofa  on  which  he  was  reclining.  The  words  of  that  part  of 
the  air  which  the  musicians  were  performing  at  the  moment 
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weie  these : — "  0  death,  this  night  will  be  thj  triumph ! " 
Amnrath  instantly  declared  that  his  fears  were  realised,  and, 
in  the  omen  of  the  shattered  glass,  beheld  his  approaching 
death*  The  incident  seized  upon  his  disordered  imagination ; 
he  retired  into  the  interior  of  his  palace,  and,  on  the  18th  . 
January  1495,  death,  within  four  days,  relieved  him  from  the 
cares  and  turmoil  of  an  unhappy  reign.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Mohammad,  a  man  possessed,  not  only  of  the  fierce 
and  turbulent  temper,  but  the  courage  and  ambition  which  so 
freqnenily  had  distinguished  his  predecessors  in  the  throne. 
These  qualities  had  been  a  source  of  no  small  uneasiness  to  his 
father  Amurath,  and  he  had  obliged  Mohammad  to  retire  to 
Magnesia ;  he  would  probably  have  put  him  to  death,  if  the 
Sultana  had  not  advised  her  son  to  conceal  his  real  charac- 
ter under  a  feigned  delight  in  frivolity  and  pleasure.  He 
therefore  became  from  policy  a  voluptuary;  but  the  dan- 
gerotis  trial  proved  destructive  of  all  that  was  promising  in 
his  character.  The  first  twenty-four  hours  of  his  reign  be- 
held the  murder  of  his  nineteen  brothers ;  and  the  merciless 
barbarian,  moreover,  caused  all  the  females  of  the  seraglio, 
from  whom  there  was  reason  to  expect  imperial  heirs,  to  be 
put  to  death  by  drowning. 

The  growing  importance  of  the  house  of  Austria  caused 
the  Hungarian  war  to  assume  a  character  very  different  from 
that  by  which  it  was  formerly  distinguished,  for  the  Emperor, 
instead  of  watching  with  terror  the  Sultan's  movements,  was 
now  powerful  enough  to  give  the  signal  of  attack.  The  im- 
perial army  amounted  to  eighty  thousand  men ;  and  Count 
Mansfeldt,  a  warrior  of  skill  and  experience,  threatened  to 
recover  the  places  conquered  in  Hiuigary.  Gran  was  at  last 
invested  by  the  imperialists,  and  the  Pasha  of  Buda  advanced 
to  its  relief  with  twenty  thousand  men ;  but  the  Hungarian 
cavalry  attacking  the  Turkish  forces,  they  almost  immediately 
gave  way,  and  were  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  fourteen  thou- 
sand men  and  twenty-seven  standards.  After  the  battle 
Count  Mansfeldt  resumed  the  siege  of  the  city.  The  defence 
was  an  obstinate  one.  The  brave  Mansfeldt  died  of  disease, 
just  as  he  was  informed  that  the  fortress  was  taken.     But  so 
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desperate  were  its  defenders,  that  they  fired  the  magaoneSf 
and  the  place  was  reduced  almost  to  rains.  An  honourable 
capitulation,  however,  was  granted  to  the  garrison.  The  fall 
of  Oran  led  to  the  immediate  surrender  of  Yicegradei  Fagiat, 
and  Leppa. 

The  Saltan  was  beyond  measure  enraged  at  the  losses 
thus  sustained,  and  which  he  supposed  must  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  unskilfulness  of  Ferhad  Pasha.  He  accordingly 
sent  for  that  general,  whom  he  superseded  by  the  appointment 
of  the  veteran  warrior  Sinan,  and  then  put  to  deaUi  by  stran- 
gulation. 

Sinan,  however,  who  assumed  the  command,  was  by  no 
means  more  successful  than  hb  predecessor;  and,  in  a  great 
batUe  with  the  Transylvanians,  lost  all  his  artillery  and  bag- 
gage, including  the  green  standard  of  the  Prophet,  while  he  him- 
self, in  his  flight,  narrowly  escaped  being  drowned  in  a  ditch. 

A  Turkish  army  of  twenty  thousand  men,  led  by  the 
Pasha  of  Bosnia,  now  entered  Croatia.  The  Imperialists, 
however,  led  by  Eckenberg  and  Leucowitz,  were  again  victo- 
rious, the  Turkish  forces  were  defeated,  and  the  capture  of 
Petrina  soon  followed ;  and  to  render  their  disasters  complete, 
part  of  Transylvania  threw  off  the  Ottoman  yoke,  and  under 
their  prince  marched  against  Sinan  Pasha,  who  had  crossed 
the  Danube  near  Tergowitz  in  Wallachia.  The  Turkish 
forces  sustained  repeated  defeats,  till  the  name  of  the  Prince 
of  Transylvania  inspired  them  with  terror,  and  he  no  sooner 
appeared  than  they  abandoned  their  tents  and  baggage,  and 
retired  in  great  confusion.  The  Transylvanian,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  alarm  of  his  adversaries,  pushed  on  to  Bucha- 
rest, which  instantly  surrendered  to  him,  the  Turks  retreat^ 
ing  in  consternation  as  he  advanced ;  at  length  the  cavalry 
overtook  the  fugitives  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  of  whom 
sixteen  thousand  were  slain,  and  five  thousand  captives  were 
restored  to  liberty. 

These  remarkable  successes,  however,  were  rendered  to  a 
considerable  extent  nugatory,  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
Poles,  jealous  of  the  successes  of  the  Transylvanians,  entered 
Moldavia  under  Zamolski,  the  chamberlain,  drove  out  the 
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Wajwode,  the  allj  of  TraDsylTama,  and  concluded  a  ireatj 
pennitting  a  passage  through  the  Krapjak  defiles  to  the 
yanquiahed  Ottomans.  Thus,  bj  one  of  those  remarkable 
events  which  seem  more  frequent  in  the  history  of  Turkey 
than  in  that  of  any  other  great  monarchy,  the  Sultan's  em- 
pire, although  in  a  condition  of  great  peril,  did  not  sufier  any 
permanent  calamity,  although,  as  may  be  supposed,  Moham- 
mad UL  was  greatly  mortified  by  such  reverses.  His  embar- 
rassments, moreover,  were  increased  by  the  decease  of  the  aged 
veteran  Sinan,  whose  death  was  understood  to  have  been  has- 
tened by  the  mortification  he  felt  at  the  ill  success  of  his  recent 
campaigns.  All  the  treasures  of  this  eminent  leader  fell  into 
the  hands  of  his  royal  master.  Sinan,  at  his  death,  recom- 
mended Cicala  as  his  successor;  but  the  Sultan  paid  no 
attention  to  the  suggestion,  although  it  was  unquestionably 
one  which  exhibited  great  penetration;  but,  guided  by  his 
mother's  advice,  gave  the  vacancy  to  Ibrahim. 

Mohammad,  who  had  hitherto  devoted  himself  to  pleasure, 
was  now  awakened  from  his  lethargy  by  the  loud  murmurs 
and  discontent  of  his  subjects,  and  resolving  to  bestir  himself^ 
announced  his  resolution  of  leading  his  troops  in  person. 
This  declaration  alone  was  sufficient  to  restore  energy  to  his 
army.  The  camp  was  close  to  the  walls  of  Constantinople, 
and  spread  over  a  great  plain,  and  the  Sultan  went  forth  in 
procession  to  join  his  troops,  accompanied  by  his  Pashas  and 
other  officers,  and  the  French  and  English  ambassadors.  The 
procession  was  of  the  most  imposing  character,  and  the  martial 
music  and  glittering  bands  of  soldiers  who  formed  the  caval- 
cade, rendered  the  occasion  one  of  great  rejoicing.  The 
campaign  had  commenced,  and  the  confederates  were  desirous 
of  following  up  their  successes.  The  Waywode  of  Transyl- 
vania was  repulsed  from  the  walls  of  Temeswaer ;  and  Count 
Palfy  pressed  the  siege  of  Sambuk,  a  fortress  of  considerable 
importance  between  Wiessemburg  and  Buda.  The  town  of 
Hatevan,  on  the  right  of  the  road  leading  from  Buda  to  Agria, 
where  there  is  a  strong  castle,  was  suddenly  invested  by  the 
Archduke  Maximilian  with  sixty  thousand  men.  The  garri- 
son demanded  the  same  terms  as  those  allowed  to  Oran,  but 
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cmied  bj  stonn,  what  ikm  Boat  mteewai  craeltieii  wholly 
VBwotlh  J  of  the  amy  of  MaThniliany  were  ooauutted — AflD, 
wooien,  and  csfaildra  beiii§  indiBcriBiHiatelj  pat  to  the  iwodL 
Snch  was  the  state  of  wSain  wheo  Mohasmad  reached  Bada 
at  the  head  of  two  himdred  thooaaiid  men.  The  Aididoke, 
too,  thoi^t  proper  to  withdraw  from  Hateran,  which  he  did, 
after  buivii^  the  plaoe  to  the  gromid.  The  Tarin  created 
great  oatttenatioD,  which  epiead  to  Vienna,  and  the  cBperor 
haateaed  to  atrengtben  the  ganiaoo  and  repair  the  fortifica- 
tkaia ;  while  the  Ghiistiaa  army  waited  with  anxiety  to  mom* 
tain  in  which  quarter  the  onset  woald  oonunenoe. 

It  WM  aoon  foond  that  Agria  was  the  first  ol^ect  of  the  Sri- 
tan's  atta^  which  its  great  importance  rendered  highly  WQitiiy 
of  that  monardi's  attention.  The  garrison,  which  conHsted  ci 
the  brsTestof  the  Archdiike*s  anny,  expecting  relief^  defi»dad 
the  fortress  with  the  utmost  obstinacy.  The  Tnrfca,  also, 
whose  eoeigies  became  their  best  days,  fonght  in  the  presence 
and  under  the  eye  of  the  Sultan  with  their  usnal  determina- 
tion. The  citadel  was  speedily  reduced  to  ruins;  and  al- 
though the  expected  relief  was  near,  the  garrison,  contrary 
to  the  commands  of  thfdr  generals,  who  justly  feared  they 
should  meet  the  (ate  of  the  defenders  of  Uatevan,  surren- 
dered on  conditions.  The  number  of  men  that  came  from 
Agria  only  amounted  to  two  thousand,  and  they  were  scarcely 
out  of  the  fortress  when  they  were  attacked  by  the  Janixaries 
and  Tartars,  who  cut  them  to  pieces  in  revenge  for  the  mas- 
sacre at  Uatevan.  The  Arehdnke  having  formed  a  junction 
with  Sigismund,  Palfy,  and  the  Hungarian  bands,  arrived  to 
relieve  Agria,  but  only  after  it  had  fallen.  Being  too  late 
for  his  purpose,  he  offered  battle  to  the  Ottomans.  The  two 
armies  were  drawn  up  on  each  side  of  a  small  river — the 
passage  was  guarded  by  Giaffar  Pasha  at  the  head  of  twenty 
thousand  Janizaries  and  Tartars.  Ten  thousand  cavalry  and 
in£uitry  crossed  the  stream  to  attack  the  imperialists,  and 
advanoed  without  sufficient  caution,  when  the  Archduke  led 
the  charge,  and  before  they  had  time  to  form,  threw  them 
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erefywliere  into  confiuion,  and  drove  them  acrooB  the  river. 
The  panic  into  which  they  were  thrown  hy  the  pnrsait  was 
commonicated  to  the  whole  army,  which  was  advancing  to 
their  sapport  Elated  by  their  first  success,  the  imperialists 
rushed  toward  the  Ottoman  camp,  impatient  to  seize  the  im- 
mmae  booty  which  was  now  exposed  to  their  grasp,  utterly 
disregarding  the  commands  of  their  officers.  A  regiment  of 
eoirassiers  cut  their  way  to  the  Sultan's  tent,  where  the  mili- 
tary chest  was  deposited,  but  it  was  bravely  defended  by  the 
Boetangis ;  and  this  defence  gave  time  sufficient  to  change  the 
whole  aspect  of  affairs.  While  they  were  in  disorder.  Cicala 
Pasha,  who  had  covered  the  retreat  with  forty  thousand  men, 
perceiving  the  disorder  of  the  imperialists,  instantly  took  ad- 
vantage of  it.  He  rushed  upon  their  scattered  bands  with 
his  columns,  and  almost  in  an  instant  overpowered  the  confe- 
derate army,  the  soldiers  of  which  were  encumbered  with 
booty.  A  most  signal  defeat  followed  ;  and  those  foot  soldiers 
who  were  not  slain  by  their  enemies'  sword,  were  trampled 
open  by  their  own  cavalry  as  they  sought  their  safety  by 
flight.  In  the  battle  of  Karesta,  as  the  place  of  this  disaster 
is  called,  and  the  siege  of  Agria,  the  allied  army  lost  twenty 
thousand  men,  and  the  Turkish  force  no  less  than  sixty 
thousand. 

In  the  confusion  of  the  Archduke's  attack,  Sultan  Mo- 
hammad had  fled,  with  his  guard,  into  Agria,  and'  ordered 
the  drawbridge  to  be  lifted.  He  subsequently  fortified  the 
place,  and,  leaving  in  it  a  garrison  of  ten  thousand  men, 
marched  into  Belgrade.  But  being  sufficiently  satisfied  as 
to  the  result  of  the  campaign,  the  Sultan  divided  his  army 
into  two  portions,  one  of  which  he  quartered  in  the  country 
around  Belgrade,  and,  with  the  other,  returned  to  Constan- 
tinople.    These  events  closed  the  campaign  of  1596. 

Cicala  Pasha,  who,  by  his  prudence  and  valour,  was  juf  tly 
entitled  to  the  honour  of  the  success  which  attended  the  Sul- 
tan's arms  at  a  moment  of  extreme  danger,  was  rewarded  by 
being  appointed  Vizier.  For  a  considerable  period  no  very 
marked  success  attended  either  of  the  belligerents ;  both  par- 
ties seemed  exhausted  by  their  mutual  losses,  and  no  decisive 
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fixeei  endeaToored  in  Tain  to  take  Wandin;  ladwhm  Baab 
atle^:tlifenintothehaiidiofthe]mperialiili,  tiie  capital  of 
CiDaliawai  seized  npODbjtlieSiiltaii'sfereea.  Wuwealifgt 
too,  WW  regained  bj  tlie  Tmkii  bat,  oo  tbe  other  hand,  Peith 
fell  into  the  poflBeanon  of  their  adrenaries.  Upon  the  iHwle^ 
thgrefote,no  erenta  of  ▼eiy  great  moment  distjaginahed  i 
of  the  contending  partiea. 

In  the  year  1600,  howeyer,  events  occnrred  in  te  < 
proTinces  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  calcolatad  to  piodnoe  ireij 
important  lesolts. 

The  Pasha  of  Caramania,  named  Oosahin,  had  been 
brou^t  np  in  the  seraglio,  and  was  the  son  of  one  of  ihb 
Sultanas.  He  had  senred  in  the  wars  of  Hongarj  and 
Persia ;  and  being  a  man  of  valoar  and  ability,  he  was  mor- 
tified at  the  imperfections  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  the 
inactivity  of  the  Sultan,  and  resolved  to  assert  his  indepen* 
dence,  and  to  free  the  Caramanians  from  the  yoke  of  the 
Sultan.  For  this  purpose  he  claimed  the  honour  of  being 
a  branch  of  the  great  family  of  the  Khaleefebs,  and  de- 
clared he  had  a  commission  from  *'  the  Prophet "  to  ref<Hm 
abuses.  These  pretensions  were  not  without  their  effect  He 
collected  a  considerable  force,  assumed  the  title  of  Shah, 
formed  a  court,  appointed  Viziers,  issued  fetvas,  accompanied, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Ottoman  princes,  with  his  monogram. 

The  Sultan  becoming  aware  of  this  formidable  revolt, 
despatohed  Mohammad  Pasha,  the  son  of  the  late  Viaier 
Sinan,  with  all  the  troops  he  could  on  a  short  notice  col- 
lect. This  general  succeeded  in  obtaining,  by  means  of  in- 
trigue, what,  by  an  appeal  to  arms,  he  might  have  completely 
failed  to  accomplish.  One  of  Cusahin's  confidential  ofiBcers, 
named  Scrivaiio,  tempted  by  a  bribe,  and  expecting  to  obtain 
the  Pashalik,  betrayed  the  new  aspirant  to  royalty  into  the 
hands  of  the  Sultan,  and  he  was  carried  to  Constantinople, 
and  put  to  death  by  torture. 
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The  Snltaiif  however,  showed  no  diBposition  to  keep  his 
promise.  SoriYano,  thus  disappointed  in  his  expectations, 
endeaTonred  to  seize  upon  the  Pashalik  by  force.  In  this 
attempt  he  was  unsuccessful,  and  was  obliged  to  retire  to 
Persia.  There  he  gained  the  assistance  of  the  mountaineers 
of  the  Tauris,  and,  with  a  large  and  efficient  force,  ap- 
peared in  Diarbekr.  The  city  of  Baghdad  almost  imme- 
diately espoused  his  cause ;  and  in  the  Asiatic  provinces 
the  proq)ect8  of  the  rebels  were  of  the  most  encouraging 
nature.  But  while  be  was  thus  possessed  of  the  highest  ex- 
pectations, death  put  an  end  to  Scrivano's  ambition.  The 
revolt,  however,  did  not  terminate  at  his  death.  Hassan 
Bey,  his  brother,  adopted  his  views  with  equal,  if  not  increased 
oonfidence.  The  city  and  province  of  Angora  was  laid  under 
a  contribution,  and  produced  three  hundred  thousand  ducats. 
The  revolt  spread  with  amazing  rapidity,  and  the  rebels  felt 
themselves  sufficiently  formidable  to  extend  their  depredations 
even  to  the  shores  of  the  Bospborus,  and  had  the  boldness 
to  carry  off  the  magnificent  stud  of  horses  belonging  to  the 
Sultan,  which,  in  the  spring  season,  were  sent  to  the  pastures 
of  Kiathna,  for  health  and  exercise.  Mohammad's  govern- 
ment, too  feeble  to  oppose  the  revolt  more  effectually,  com- 
pounded with  the  rebels,  and  hastened  to  appease  them  by 
granting  their  demands,  on  condition  of  their  return  to  obe- 
dience ;  and  their  trhimph  was  at  the  same  time  secured  by 
the  elevation  of  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  rebels  to 
the  Pashalik  of  Bosnia.  These  concessions  to  the  insurgents, 
however,  produced  the  most  serious  consequences.  The  city 
of  Raab  having  been  ciptnred  by  the  Grand  Vizier  Hassan,  on 
his  return  in  g^eat  triumph,  the  utmost  discontent  previuled 
among  the  Janizaries  and  the  populace,  in  consequence  of  the 
concessions  made  to  the  rebels  in  Asia,  and  they  demanded 
that  the  advisers  of  the  Sultan  should  be  put  to  death ;  and 
the  Sultana,  Mohammad's  mother,  narrowly  escaped  destruc- 
tion. 

The  Janizaries,  however,  were  not  to  be  so  easily  paci- 
fied; they  formed  the  idea  of  dethroning  the  Sultan,  and 
placing  in  the  sovereignty  his  son  Mohammad,  but  the  Sultan 
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had  foreseen  the  dangler,  and  had  put  the  young  prince  to 
death.*  The  Janizaries,  indeed,  completely  dissatisfied  with 
the  Sultan,  had  arranged  the  plan  of  a  revolution,  in  which 
the  mother  of  the  murdered  prince  was  implicated ;  and  the 
unhappy  woman,  on  the  discovery,  of  the  plot,  was  eeizedi 
tied  up  in  a  sack,  and  cast  into  the  Bosphorus. 

While  such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  capital,  Zel  Ali, 
the  commander  of  the  Sultan's  army  in  the  provinces,  had  suc- 
ceeded in  defeating  the  Pasha  of  Bosnia,  and  in  occupying  his 
place.  This,  however,  was  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the 
Sultan,  and  Zel  Ali  was  at  once  devoted  to  destruction.  He 
was  accordingly  invited  to  ret^jum  to  Constantinople  by  offers 
of  further  advancement.  But  the  wily  Pasha  was  well  aware 
of  what  awaited  him  on  obeying  the  command.  He  artfully 
replied,  therefore,  that  he  was  already  amply  rewarded,  and 
had  no  ambition  for  further  emolument,  adding,  at  the  same 
time,  a  threat  that  if  he  were  molested,  he  would  join  the  im« 
perialists.  He  thus  contrived  to  escape  the  doom  which 
awaited  him,  and  furnished,  at  the  same  time,  an  example  by 
which  future  Paslias  were  not  slow  to  profit  when  it  suited 
their  ambition  and  desire  of  security  to  coerce  the  Sultan  and 
his  ministers  into  a  recognition  of  their  claims. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  principal  incidents  in  the  reign  of 
Mohammad  III.  His  reign  was  short,  extending  only  over  a 
period  of  eight  years ;  and  it  exhibited  symptoms  not  to  be 
mistaken  of  considerable  deterioration  in  the  military  renown 
of  the  Turkish  Empire.  Of  this  the  two  principal  causes 
unquestionably  were,  on  the  one  hand,  the  insubordination  of 
the  Janizaries,  and,  on  the  other,  the  feeble  intellect  and 
debased  morals  of  the  reigning  monarch.  The  Sultan,  in- 
deed, almost  from  the  day  of  his  accession,  gave  himself  up 
to  indolence  and  excess,  and  thus  abridged  the  period  of  his 
life.  "  He  was,"  says  his  biographer,  **  altogether  given  to 
sensuality  and  voluptuous  pleasure,  the  marks  whereof  he 
carried  about  with  him  in  a  foul,  unwieldy,  and  overgrown 
body,  unfit  for  any  princely  office  or  function,  and  a  mind 

*  An  act  equally  cruel  and  ui\ju8t ;  for,  as  ancrTrardR  appeared,  the 
young  prince  waa  entirely  innocent  of  any  design  of  a  disloyaJ  character. 
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thereto  answerable ;  whollj  given  over  unto  idlenen,  pleasore, 
and  exceae — no  small  means  for  the  shortening  of  his  days, 
which  ho  ended  in  obloquy,  unregarded  of  his  subjects,  and 
bat  by  few  or  none  of  tbem  lamented." 

Mohammad  III.  died  at  Constantinople  in  the  end  of 
January  1604.  He  was  succeeded  by  Achmet,  his  third  S(m, 
who  became  heir  to  the  throne  in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  his  elder  brother,  who,  as  already  stated,  was  condemned 
by  his  unnatural  parent  on  an  unjust  and  unfonnded  sus- 
picion that  he  was  forming  a  conspiracy  against  his  father's 
life. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

A.D.  1604—1623. 

Accession  of  Achmet  I.— His  earliest  proceedings — Apparent  peace  with 
Germany — War  with  Khan  Abbas  the  Great— Disasters  in  Asia — 
Peace  with  Persia— War  in  Hungary — ^IVeaty  with  the  Emperor 
Rodolph— Treaty  with  France  as  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre — Commer- 
cial treaty  with  Holland— Death  of  Achmet — ^Accession  of  Mnstafa 
— His  imbecility — His  consequent  deposition — Accession  of  Ocho- 
man  II. — War  with  Poland— Discontent  of  the  Janizaries — Murder 
of  the  Sultan— Recall  of  Sultan  Mustafa— His  second  deposition. 

A  CHMET  I,  was  only  fifteen  years  of  age  when  he  suc- 
^  ceeded  his  father  in  the  throne  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
His  first  proceedings  with  the  advice  of  the  great  officers  of 
,  state  was  to  present  a  liberal  gift  to  the  army.  For  this 
purpose  the  immense  sum  of  two  millions  and  a  half  was 
drawn  from  his  father's  treasury,  and  distributed  among  the 
Janizaries,  so  that  every  cavalry  soldier  received  ten,  and 
every  Janizary  thirty  crowns  as  a  largess.  This  step  pro- 
duced the  effect  which  the  advisers  of  the  youthful  Sultan 
intended,  and  prevented  those  disturbances  which  otherwise 
would  inevitably  have  followed  the  death  of  Mohammad. 

This  liberal  gift  having  been  distributed  to  the  great 
satisfaction  of  the  troops,  the  young  Sultan,  seated  in  a  mag- 
nificent chariot,  so  as  to  be  seen  by  all  the  bystanders,  and 
attired  in  robes  resplendent  with  gold  and  jewels,  passed  in 
procession  through  the  principal  streets  of  Constantinople 
amid  the  joyful  acclamations  of  an  immense  concourse  of 
spectators,  and  was  crowned  with  great  solemnity  —  the 
general  wish  being,  that,  young  as  he  was,  he  might  commence 
his   reign  with  the  reduction  of  Malta,  in  imitation  of  his 
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pradeoenora,  who  signalised  themselyefl  soon  after  their  ac- 
oessioa  bj  important  additions  to  the  territories  of  the  empire. 
Many  of  his  subjects,  too,  began  in  the  fervour  of  their  loyalty 
to  entertain  great  expectations  of  the  young  monarch,  from 
the  ciicumstanco  that  he  was  understood  to  possess  a  consi- 
derable degree  of  likeness  to  Mohammad  the  Great,  the 
eooqueror  ^  Constantinople. 

His  first  acts  mdicated  considerable  wisdom,  both  in  the 
Soltao  himself  and  his  unmediate  advisers.  Murad  Pasha 
of  Cairo,  a  man  of  wisdom  and  intelligence,  who  during  the 
raign  of  his  father  had  governed  the  African  provinces  with 
great  skill,  levying  the  taxes  without  oppressing  the  people, 
or  laying  up  treasures  for  himself,  was  appointed  Vizier,  and 
the  Sultana,  his  grandmother,  who  during  his  father's  reign 
liad  ruled  the  empire  as  well  as  her  son  Mohammad,  was 
oompelled  to  retire  into  privacy,  divested  of  all  the  authori^ 
which  she  had  so  long  possessed,  and  so  often  abused. 

Before  the  death  of  the  late  Sultan,  a  truce  had  been 
agreed  upon  between  Hungary  and  Turkey,  and  now  the 
treaty  which  seemed  greatly  desired  by  both  parties  seemed 
likely  to  be  completed ;  and  its  ratification  was  celebrated  by 
a  great  entertainment  given  by  the  people  of  Pesth  to  the 
Turks  of  Buda.  Ten  magnificent  pavilions  were  erected  in 
a  convenient  place  at  a  little  distance  from  the  city,  and  the 
Commissioners,  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  and  the  pashas 
who  represented  the  Sultan,  partook  of  a  sumptuous  baiiquet 
The  treaty,  however,  which  thus  seemed  likely  to  be  completed, 
was  never  really  concluded,  and  notwithstanding  many  fair 
promises  on  the  part  of  the  Turks,  the  attempt  proved  to  be 
altogether  vain. 

Had  a  treaty  of  peace  been  completed,  indeed,  the  disturb- 
ances in  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  the  empire  would  have  ren- 
dered the  measure  in  a  great  degree  unavailing.  These  dis- 
turbances, instead  of  having  been  quelled,  had  increased — the 
rebels  taking  advantage  of  the  extreme  youth  of  the  Sultan. 
Even  those  generals  who  were  sent  from  head-quarters  to  de- 
feat the  insurgents,  only  attended  to  their  personal  interests, 
and  were  not  unwilling  to  share  the  plunder  which  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  rebel  leaden.     While  Anatolia  thus  be- 
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Cicala  had  at  length  to  9Kk  salptr  in  ffight^  after  leftTing 
to  the  Penians  his  camp,  ardDar,  and  baggage,  and  haTuig 
kxt  thiitj  thousand  dt  his  tro^;  and  bdbie  the  Sultan 
obtained  a  general  of  sufficient  talent  to  oppose  the  Shah, 
he  fiQod  himself  deprired  of  a  large  |x>rtion  of  his  Asiatic 
territories.  Irak  and  Baghdad  had  again  become  the  pro- 
pertj  of  Persia ;  and  had  not  the  condition  of  the  proTinoes 
preTented  the  Shah  from  attempting  further  conqoesla,  the 
lofls  sustained  br  the  Sultan  would  have  been  much  greater. 

Notwithstanding  his  successes,  Shah  Abbas  eamestlj  de- 
sired peace  with  Achmet;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Sultan  had  at  least  equal  reason  to  desire  the  cessation  of 
hostilities.  Acbmet,  nevertheless,  could  not  bring  himself  to 
enter  upon  aoj  arrangements  for  that  purfiose,  unless  on  the 
condition  of  retaining  all  the  conquests  which  his  predecesscMB 
had  made,  and  of  a  considerable  portion  of  which  he  had  now 
already  been  deprived. 

The  Shah,  however,  although  he  bad  been  victo^^ous  in 
eveiy  instance,  had  the  generosity  to  sue  for  peace,  enter- 
taining renpecij  as  he  could  scarcely  fail  to  do,  for  the  scmples 
of  the  Sultan  as  to  the  loss  of  territory  so  dearly  won. 

In  order  to  accomplish  his  object,  by  a  little  flattery  ad- 
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dnned  to  the  pride  of  the  Sultan  and  his  people,  he  propoeed 
that  if  those  comitries  were  quietlj  resigned,  they  should 
be  held  bj  a  Persian  prince,  who,  as  a  vassal,  should  pay 
homage  to  the  Sultan,  and  send  an  annual  tribute  of  silk  to 
Constantinople.  The  Persian  envoy  was  moreover  ordered, 
in  the  event  of  being  unsuccessful,  to  defy  the  Sultan  to  single 
combat  in  the  name  of  the  Shah.  This  challenge,  however 
chivalrous,  it  by  no  means  suited  the  young  Sultan  to  accept, 
and  accordingly  the  overtures  for  peace  were  rejected. 

Nothing  could  be  more  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  Turkey, 
tlian  the  proposals  of  the  brave  and  sagacious  Shah  Abbas. 
The  Persian  and  Hungarian  wars  had  exhausted  the  treasury 
of  the  empire.  Thousands  of  the  best  and  bravest  defenders 
of  the  Crescent  had  fallen  in  the  wars  of  the  east  and  west, 
the  fair  province  of  Anatolia  was  laid  waste,  and  such  was  the 
condition  of  the  country,  that  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  obtain  the  means  of  carrying  on  a  prolonged  contest. 

Various  attempts  were  nevertheless  made  for  this  purpose. 
The  Mnftee  issued  his  fetva  at  the  desire  of  the  Sultan,  for 
the  sale  of  the  property  of  the  mosques,  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  the  Persian  war ;  but  the  troops  refused  to  proceed  to  Asia, 
inspired  doubtless  by  dread  of  their  victorious  adversary. 

The  Shah  was  not  unaware  of  these  difficulties ;  but  with 
great  generosity  he  forbore  to  use  the  advantage  he  thus  pos- 
sessed, and  further,  to  remove  the  Sultan's  scruples,  he  even 
offered  to  style  the  restored  provinces  the  Pashalik  of  Tauris, 
and  expressed  his  willingness  that  a  Cadee  sent  from  Constan- 
tinople should  there  dispense  justice,  engaging  at  the  same 
time  to  pay  two  hundred  bales  of  silks  as  a  yearly  tribute. 
These  proposals  on  the  part  of  Abbas  were  accompanied  by 
splendid  presents,  which  tended  to  conciliate  the  Sultan,  and 
a  peace  was  at  length  concluded,  and  a  war  was  thereby 
terminated,  which  had  continued  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  and  had  laid  waste  some  of  the  most  fertile  as  well  as 
beautiful  regions  of  the  earth.  A  numerous  army  now  ascended 
the  Danube,  and  met  with  considerable  success  in  Hungary. 
The  city  of  Pesth  became,  either  from  terror  or  treachery,  the 
property  of  the  Sultan;  and  several  other  important  foitiesses 
speedily  suooumbed  to  his  anns. 
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The  exertions  of  the  Emperor  Bodolph  were  rendered  in 
a  great  measure  nugatory  by  the  dissension  prevailing  in 
Germany;  Hungary  and  Transylvania  rebelled  against  his 
authority,  and  the  Pasha  of  Buda  led  against  him  the  sab- 
jects  of  those  Christian  provinces  who  were  disaffected  to- 
wards him.  Neuhausel  and  Gran  were  carried  by  assault,  by 
the  united  forces  of  the  Turks  and  Hungarians,  who  defeated 
the  imperialists;  and  in  1606  a  treaty  was  entered  into  between 
the  Emperor  and  the  Sultan. 

The  reign  of  Achmet  I.  is  remarkable  for  two  treaties, 
which  may  be  here  referred  to.  One  of  them  secured  the 
renewal  and  enlargement  of  the  first  compact  made  with  the 
French,  by  which  facilities  were  given  to  approach  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  of  Jerusalem.  The  second  was  a  commercial  treaty, 
granting  to  the  states  of  Holland  privileges  of  the  same  kind 
as  those  which  the  most  favoured  countries  had  hitherto  en- 
joyed. Holland  already  ranked  high  among  the  maritime 
nations  of  Europe,  and  the  Turkish  policy  being  of  a  liberal 
character,  great  benefits  arose  to  the  Sublime  Porte,  firom  the 
intercourse  tlius  established  with  the  intelligent  and  indus- 
trious, as  well  as  enterprising  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands. 
During  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  the  sympathies  of  Europe 
were  excited  by  the  struggle  maintained  between  the  Ottoman 
forces  and  a  resolute  and  gallant  race  inhabiting  the  mountains 
of  Syria,  known  as  the  Druses,  and  headed  by  Faker-el-din 
or  Fakraddeen.  This  |)eople  or  sect  originated  in  the  beginning 
of  the  eleventh  century.  Their  first  leader  was  a  water-carrier 
of  Cairo,  who  pretended  that  he  was  a  descendant  of  tlie 
Ommiade  Khaleefehs.  He  was  cruelly  put  to  death  by  being 
led  on  a  camel  through  the  streets  of  Cairo,  while  an  ape, 
trained  for  the  purpose,  struck  him  on  the  head  with  a  stone 
till  he  expired.  This  did  not  extinguish  the  sect;  on  the 
contrary,  the  persecution  of  the  Egyptian  Khaleefeh  tended 
to  increase  them.  Their  leaders  made  many  converts  in  Syria, 
and  they  took  up  their  abode  among  the  fastnesses  of  Lebanon 
and  other  mountainous  districts.  Although  the  Druses  believed 
in  the  Eur-an,  they  paid  no  reverence  whatever  to  "  the  Pro- 
phet" They  differed  also  in  many  essential  pomts  from  the 
Mohammadims,  properly  so  called;    and  hence  the  Turks 
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rpgmrded  them  with  the  utmost  detestation,  and,  had  it  been 
possible,  would  have  completely  exterminated  them ;  but  as 
the  peace  also  which  had  with  so  much  difficulty  been  con- 
elnded  with  the  Persians  was  now  seriously  threatened,  it 
became  requisite  for  the  Sultan  to  conciliate  the  hardy  followers 
of  Fakraddeen,  and  in  a  quarrel  which  took  place  between 
that  leader  and  the  Pasha  of  Tripoli,  the  Sultan  decided  in 
layour  of  the  former.  This  decision,  however,  displeased  Shah 
Abbas,  and  he  accordingly  prepared  to  carry  war  into  the 
Turkish  dominions.  The  Pasha  of  Damascus  with  a  large 
anny  attacked  him  near  Bussorab,  but  was  entirely  defeated, 
although  by  a  force  much  less  than  his  own.  The  victorious 
Persian  then  resolved  to  prosecute  his  hostile  designs,  and  for 
this  purpose  removed  his  court  to  Baghdad,  and  made  great 
preparations  for  opening  the  campaign.  Achmet  now  resolved 
to  meet  his  foe  in  the  field  of  battle,  as  his  warlike  ancestors 
were  wont  to  do,  but  he  did  not  live  to  carry  out  this  resolu- 
tion«     He  died  in  November  1617. 

A  great  variety  of  incidents  crowd  into  the  reign  of 
Achmet  I.,  but  few  of  them  possess  any  high  degree  of  in- 
terest. The  Sultan  at  a  very  tender  age  was  raised  to  the 
throne,  and  possessed  of  unlimited  means  of  self-indulgence 
before  he  possessed  experience  to  guard  against  the  danger. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  nothing  illustrious  adorns 
in  this  reign  the  imperial  annals ;  the  pleasures  of  the  chase 
and  the  amusement  of  falconry  shared  more  of  the  Sultan's 
time  than  the  most  important  affairs  of  state,  and  an  un- 
limited indulgence  in  the  luxuries  of  the  harem  rendered  him 
inadequate  to  the  weighty  duties  of  his  public  office.  Thus 
during  his  whole  reign  the  troops  were  ill-paid  and  carelessly 
provisioned;  the  provinces  were  almost  continually  in  dis- 
order, and  the  imperial  treasury  in  an  exhausted  condition, 

Achmet  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Mustafa,  for  his 
eldest  son,  who  was  only  twelve  years  of  age,  was  too  young 
to  be  placed  on  the  throne.  Mustafa,  who  had  attained 
the  age  of  five-and-twenty,  had  spent  his  life  in  strict  se- 
clusion, and  occupied  in  a  great  measure  studying  the 
literature  of  Arabia.      His  brother  Achmet  is  said,  after  the 
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birUi  of  his  own  children,  to  have  twice  resolved  upon  the 
death  of  Mustafa,  and  on  both  occasions  to  have  been 
suddenly  prevented  from  carrying  out  his  fatal  purpose  by 
Circumstances  which  seemed  to  mark  out  the  prince  as  being 
reserved  by  providence  for  some  important  undertaking. 
When,  however,  the  Sultan  found  himself  dying,  he  considered 
it  requisite  that,  because  of  the  extreme  youth  of  his  son,  the 
regular  order  of  succession  should  be  altered,  and  having 
summoned  Mustafa  into  his  presence,  he  declared  him  his 
successor,  recommending  to  his  care  the  children  of  the 
Bultana,  and  entreating  him  to  take  upon  him  the  govern- 
ment of  the  empire.  The  amazement  of  Mustafa  may  be 
conceived  at  the  sudden  change  in  his  circumstances.  From 
a  prison  he  had  been  exalted  to  a  throne,  and  although  every 
hour  previously  in  danger  of  his  life,  he  now  possessed  ab- 
solute control  over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  thousands. 
Achmet  had  possessed  a  considerable  reputation  for  soundness 
of  judgment,  but  whether  the  sudden  alteration  in  his  con- 
dition had  injuriously  affected  him,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but 
certain  it  is,  his  conduct  soon  proved  that  his  intellect  was 
weak,  and  that  he  was  wholly  incapable  of  retaining  the 
high  position  to  which  he  had  bo  unexpectedly  been  raised. 
He  committed  indeed  a  variety  of  errors  wholly  inconsistent 
with  sound  judgment — elevating  pages  of  his  seraglio  almost 
in  their  infancy  to  the  rank  of  Fashas ;  confei-ring  inordinate 
rewards  on  mere  peasants  for  the  most  trivial  service,  such 
as  the  offering  him  a  cup  of  water  when  hunting,  and  exhi- 
biting the  grossest  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  nations  by  seizing 
upon  the  French  ambassador,  and  placing  him  in  prison,  on 
the  most  frivolous  and  unfounded  accusations — subjecting  his 
servants  to  torture,  and  compelling  him  to  pay  for  their 
liberation  from  confinement.  These  proofs  of  imbecility 
rendered  his  removal  absolutely  requisite,  and  the  Muflee 
and  'Ulama  united  their  authority  with  the  chief  officers  of 
state  to  effect  his  dethronement,  and  to  elevate  Prince  Otho- 
man,  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Sultan.  To  procure  his  death 
was  no  part  of  the  plan  adopted.  His  obvious  weakness  of 
intellect  proved  his  security,  for  the  Turks  regard  a  person 
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in  m  state  of  idiocy  or  ioBaDitj  as  peculiarly  sacred.  Snltan 
Mustafi^  therefore,  was  quietly  superseded  by  his  youthful 
nephew,  Othoman  II.,  and  thus  after  a  reign  of  about  five 
months  he  again  retired  from  the  world. 

The  youthful  Sultan  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1618 
was  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Grand  Vizier  Mohammad 
and  Khalil  Pasha.  But  young  as  he  was,  he  quickly  ex- 
hibited a  degree  of  vigour  far  beyond  his  years.  He  pos- 
sessed an  earnest  desire  of  power,  and  although  a  mere  boy, 
continnally  spoke  of  preserving  the  conquests,  and  emulating 
in  his  reign  the  military  glory  of  that  of  Solyman  the  Mag- 
nificent. Besides  making  every  efibrt  to  add  to  his  bodily 
strength,  he  employed  himself  in  proceeding  in  disguise 
throogh  every  part  of  his  capital,  visiting  not  only  the 
mosques,  but  even  the  cofiee-houses,  bazaars,  and  market- 
places; and  wherever  he  found,  or  thought  he  found,  the 
law  infringed,  punishing  its  violators  with  the  utmost  seve- 
rity. The  exercise  of  unrestricted  power  is  highly  dangerous 
ioT  an  immature  mind  ;  and  thus,  in  the  case  of  this  juvenile 
potentate,  the  worst  passions  became  early  developed.  Pride, 
cruelty,  tyranny  soon  became  habitual  to  the  young  man,  and 
the  possession  of  absolute  power  rendered  him  both  rash  and 
obstinate ;  and  thus  he  exhibited  two  qualities  very  different 
from  firmness  and  courage.  He  had  early  imbibed  an  ex- 
treme dread  of  the  Janizaries,  whose  revolts  during  his 
father's  reign  had  afforded  numerous  evidences  of  their 
power;  and  not  the  least  remarkable  proof  was  the  circum- 
stance, that  at  each  time  of  their  rebellion,  instead  of  being 
punished,  they  were  rewarded.  The  yomig  monarch  enter- 
tained that  desire  to  destroy  these  turbulent  soldiers  which 
was  cherished  by  all  his  predecessors,  and  at  length  termi- 
nated in  their  destruction.  One  of  the  first  questions  to  be 
decided  was  that  of  the  scene  in  which  the  army  should  be 
employed,  for  it  was  impossible  with  safety  to  the  state  to 
allow  the  Janizaries  to  remain  idle.  But  to  arrive  at  a  de- 
cision on  this  point  was  far  from  being  an  easy  matter. 

A  battle  had  been  fought  with  the  Khan  of  Persia,  in 
which  the  forces  of  the  Sultan,  although  sustaining  great 
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losses,  had  the  advantage ;  hut  a  treaty  of  peace  had  heen 
soon  after  concladed.  Persia,  therefore,  had  ceased  to  afford 
occupation  to  the  Sultan's  troops.  The  Cossacks  on  the 
Borysthenes  continued  to  infest  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea, 
and  carried  on  an  offensive  war  against  the  Tartars  of  the 
Crimea.  They  had  recently  engaged  the  forces  sent  against 
them,  and  having  dispersed  the  Ottoman  galleys,  were  hold 
enough  even  to  advance  on  Constantinople,  and  endanger  the 
security  of  the  imperial  residence.  These  circumstances 
tempted  the  Sultan  and  his  advisers  to  war  with  Poland,  of 
which  kingdom  the  Cossacks  were  suhjects.  The  condition 
of  the  Germanic  Empire,  however,  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Sultan,  as  heing  peculiarly  fitted  to  enable  him  to  gratify 
his  ambition  to  become  the  undisputed  possessor  of  Hungary. 
On  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Matthias,  in  March  1619,  Fer- 
dinand was  chosen  as  his  successor;  but  the  Bohemian 
states  refused  to  recognise  him,  in  consequence  chiefly  of  his 
attachment  to  the  Papal  Church.  They  therefore  unani- 
mously elected  Frederick  the  Elector  Palatine,  who  was  the 
son-in-law  of  James  I.  of  England.  A  civil  war  accordingly 
was  the  inevitable  consequence,  and  this  opened  up  to  the 
ambition  of  the  Sultan  and  his  people  a  wide  field.  Gabor, 
Prince  of  Transylvania,  flew  to  arms,  and,  reinforced  by  the 
Pasha  of  Buda,  aspired  to  hold  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  as  the 
vassal  of  the  Sultan,  and  to  prepare  for  the  Turkish  forces  the 
way  to  Vienna.  This  view  the  Grand  Vizier  supported  from 
its  obvious  advantages.  The  Vizier,  however,  endeavoured  to 
dissuade  the  Sultan  from  a  war  with  Poland,  knowing,  as  he 
did,  the  obstinate  as  well  as  chivalrous  valour  of  the  Poles ; 
but  his  counsel  met  with  no  attention.  The  Sultan  sus- 
pected him  of  treason,  and  threatened  him  with  death,  and 
in  1621  war  with  Poland  was  formally  declared.  Otho- 
man  formed  the  resolution  personally  to  take  the  field  with 
his  army,  and  vast  preparations  were  made  for  nearly  a 
year  to  open  the  campaign.  His  army  consisted  of  three 
hundred  thousand  men,  besides  a  multitude  of  persons 
attached  to  the  troops ;  and  the  artillery  consisted  of  three 
hundred  cannon,  with  an  additional  hundred  sent  by  sea  to 
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the  fiontien.  £jDg  Sigismnnd,  howeyer,  had  made  the 
Qtmoei  preparaiioDS  to  meet  the  formidable  annj  sent  against 
him. 

On  arriving  in  Moldavia  the  Sultan  exhibited  intense 
eagerness  to  commence  the  struggle ;  but  having  laid  siege 
ineffectnallj  for  more  than  a  month  to  a  strongly  garrisoned 
fiorftiess,  it  was  found  hopeless  to  continue  the  assault.  On 
several  occasions  the  Ottoman  forces  suffered  severely  at  the 
hands  of  their  warlike  and  active  adversaries;  but  other 
impediments  rendered  their  enterprise  abortive.  Winter  was 
setting  in;  the  extremely  heavy  rain  and  increasing  cold 
rendered  it  impossible  to  continue  their  efforts ;  fever  began 
everywhere  to  prevail;  vast  numbers  of  men  and  horses 
died. 

The  losses  which  thus  fell  upon  the  Ottoman  army,  and 
the  inconveniences  to  which  they  were  subjected,  tended 
very  much  to  abate  the  zeal  with  which  they  had  been 
animated,  and  at  last  their  spirits  became  completely  broken. 
The  conduct  of  the  Sultan  aggravated  the  evils  which  they 
endured,  and  the  whole  army  felt  that  their  leader  had  too 
little  experience  to  merit  their  confidence,  while  his  avarice 
and  parsimony,  so  different  from  the  liberality  of  his  pre- 
decessors, excited  their  disgust.  His  violent  temper  and 
thoughtless  severity  increased  the  discontent  prevailing  among 
his  harassed  soldiers ;  and  he  completed  the  feeling  of  dis- 
loyalty which  had  sprung  up,  by  putting  to  death  one  hun- 
dred Janizaries  as  an  example;  thus  attempting  to  terrify 
those  rude  soldiers  whom  other  Sultans,  with  infinitely  greater 
power  and  ability,  bad  been  too  glad  to  conciliate  by  liberal 
donatives.  The  spirit  of  mutiny  began  everywhere  to  prevail 
throughout  the  army,  and  the  Sultan  was  nniversally  accused, 
and  not  unjustly,  of  tyranny  and  imprudence,  as  well  as  inex- 
perience. Selim  and  Solyman,''  it  was  said,  *'  made  them- 
selves felt  by  bounties,  not  by  cruelties  ;  but  Othoman  is  able 
to  shed  the  blood  of  his  soldiers  more  freely  than  that  of  his 
foes."  Amid  these  well-founded  causes  of  dissatisfaction,  the 
influence  of  Othomau's  generals  prevailed ;  the  troops  again 
attempted  to  carry  the  Polish  camp;  they  were,  howeveri 
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again  repulsed  with  great  loes,  and  the  last  battle  with  the 
Polish  troops  caused  the  loss  of  twenty  thousand  of  the 
Sultan's  best  soldiers.  These  disasters,  accompanied  by  the 
seyerity  of  the  weather  and  the  pressure  of  famine  and  sick- 
ness in  the  camp,  completed  the  growing  insubordination  of 
the  Janizaries,  who  began  the  retreat,  execrating  the  authors 
of  the  expedition,  and  threatening  destniction  to  eyery  one 
who  would  again  urge  them  to  return  to  the  conflict.  Sub- 
sequently, arrangements  for  peace  were  entered  upon  by  both 
belligerents,  who  were  equally  desirous  of  terminating  a 
struggle  so  disastrous. 

In  this  abortiye  attempt  upon  the  Poles,  it  is  said  that 
eighty  thousand  men  were  lost  either  in  battle  or  otherwise, 
and  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  horses,  most  of  which 
died  for  want  of  fodder,  and  from  neglect  of  suitable  arrange- 
ments. It  may  therefore  be  readily  supposed  that  the  mor- 
tification felt  by  the  Sultan  was  extreme.  But  while  he 
accused  his  army  of  riot,  insubordination,  and  cowardice, 
as  the  causes  of  his  disappointment,  his  soldiers,  on  the 
other  hand,  placed  to  the  account  of  his  ayarice  and  inex- 
perience the  miserable  and  forlorn  condition  in  which  they 
returned. 

While  the  Sultan  thus  cherished  bis  hatred  of  the  Jani- 
zaries, of  whose  fierce  and  turbulent  character  he  now  had 
received  sufficient  eyidence,  the  sentiments  with  which  he  re- 
garded them  were  rendered  more  intense  by  the  representa- 
tions of  one  of  his  Pashas,  who  had  exercised  authority  in 
Syria,  and  who  had  become  bold  enough  to  express  his 
opinions  to  his  royal  master.  This  Pasha,  whose  name  was 
Delavir,  declared  proudly  to  Othoman,  that  so  long  as  the 
insolent  Janizaries  existed,  he  never  could  possess  exclusive 
authority,  and  assured  him  that  he  could  easily  provide  him 
with  an  efficient  and  well  trained  army,  who  should  be  able 
not  only  to  counteract  the  insubordination  of  the  Janizaries, 
but  eventually  to  supersede  them.  He  advised  the  Sultan, 
therefore,  that  he  should  pretend  either  to  take  a  pilgrimage 
to  Mekkeh,  or  to  take  arms  against  the  Emir  of  Sidon,  and 
that,  to  lull  suspicion,  he  should  leave  Constantinople  with 
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oolj  »  nuJl  letiniie.  These  advices  Delavir  Pasha  kept  a 
proCDUiid  secret  from  all  but  the  Saltan,  but  certain  expres- 
sioiis  which  the  latter  let  fall  as  to  the  cowardice  of  the  Jani- 
Baries,  and  his  own  facility  in  obtaining  better  troops,  awa- 
kened the  sai^icion  of  the  Moftee  and  others  in  power  as  to 
the  real  intentions  of  the  Sultan.*  These  sospicions  aroused 
into  activity  the  animosity  with  which  the  Sultan  was  already 
regarded,  and  Otboman  haying  already  abridged  the  authority 
of  the  Muflee,  added  to  the  provocation  thus  given,  by  re- 
pudiating the  daughter  of  that  important  functionary  on  the 
day  subsequent  to  that  on  which  he  had  married  her. 

The  pontiff  now  resolved  upon  vigorous  measures,  and 
instantly  issued  a  fetva,  which  declared,  on  the  authority  of 
the  'Ulama,  that  the  pilgrimage  of  the  Sultan  was  a  violatioii 
of  the  "doctrinal  law."  This  at  once  brought  matters  to  a 
crisis.  The  Janizaries  assembled  before  the  gates  of  the 
seraglio ;  demanded  the  head  of  the  Grand  Viziei^  and,  iSnd- 
ing  their  application  unattended  to,  broke  into  open  revolt, 
declaring  that  they  would  restore  Mustafa  to  the  throne. 
Forty  thousand  voices  united  in  the  demand,  and  the  whole 
city  was  in  an  uproar.  Looking  upon  their  determination, 
as  sanctioned  by  the  will  of  heaven,  as  expressed  or  at  least 
implied  in  the  decree  of  the  'Ulama,  they  broke  through  the 
gates,  and  rushing  tumultuonsly  into  the  courts  of  the  seraglio, 
seized  upon  the  terrified  officii  and  ordered  them  instantly 
to  lead  the  way  to  Mustafa's  prison.  The  feeble  prince, 
already  so  often  the  sport  of  fortune,  beholding  the  multitude, 
concluded  that  they  sought  his  life,  and  being  unable  to  com- 
prehend their  intention,  meekly  presented  his  neck  to  them 
for  the  fatal  bowstring,  believing  that  the  hour  decreed  by 
fata  had  now  arrived.  During  the  preceding  three  days  of 
tumult,  he  had  been  utterly  forgotten  in  his  prison,  and  he 
was  so  weak  with  exhaustion  from  want  of  food,  that  he 
sunk  fainting  into  the  arms  of  those  around  him.  Othoman 
soon  undentood  the  intention  of  the  insurgents,  and  made 
every  possible  effort  to  evade  their  wrath  by  ofi<9ring  to  ac- 
cede to  all  their  demands.  His  attempts  were  vain,  the 
*  Detpaichefl  of  Sir  Tbonnw  Roe,  anbMMdor  of  Jmdm  I. 
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opportunity  was  lost  for  ever.  Othoman  eoaght  safety  in 
flight,  and  escaping  from  the  palace,  concealed  himself  from 
the  popular  fury  in  the  house  of  tlie  Aga  of  the  very  Jani- 
zaries whom  he  had  so  recklessly  denounced.  The  Aga 
venturing  to  express  his  pity  at  the  sovereign's  reverseSi  was 
instantly  despatched  hy  the  infuriated  soldiers,  and  the  Sultan 
being  discovered,  was  dragged  from  the  Aga's  house  to  the 
mosque  of  Achmet.  Hither  the  trembling  Mustafa  had  also 
been  carried,  utterly  bewildered  by  the  confasion  he  beheld 
around  him.  Othoman  was  then  accused  before  Musta&y 
but  that  prince  could  not  comprehend  the  scene  in  which  he 
was  acting  so  important  a  part.  He  was  understood,  there- 
fore, by  a  nod,  to  have  signified  his  will  that  Othoman  should 
be  imprisoned,  and  he  was  forthwith  conveyed  to  the  Seven 
Towers. 

On  the  death  of  the  Qrand  Vizier,  who  had  been  recently 
cut  to  pieces  by  the  soldiers  for  his  well  known  devotednees 
to  the  interest  of  Othoman,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Daood  had 
been  raised  to  his  office.  This  Vizier  was  fully  convinced 
that  while  Othoman  lived,  he  himself  could  not  be  secure. 
He  therefore  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  the  danger,  by  the 
instant  death  of  the  unfortunate  youth.  Proceeding  to  his 
prison  with  a  few  assistants,  he  found  that  Othoman,  over- 
powered by  the  want  of  rest  for  the  two  preceding  nights, 
had  sunk  into  a  profound  sleep.  On  awaking,  however, 
with  the  noise  of  their  entrance,  ho  prepared  to  defend  him- 
self^ when  one  of  the  regicides  struck  him  on  the  head  with 
a  battle-axe,  and  the  rest  completed  the  work  with  the  bow- 
string. Thus  died  Othoman  II.  He  was  only  in  his  eigh- 
teenth year,  and  he  fell  a  victim  not  more  to  the  violence  of 
his  soldiers,  than  to  his  own  inexperience  and  presumption. 
The  death  of  this  ill-fated  prince,  which  occurred  in  1622, 
afforded  the  first  instance  in  which  the  Turks  had  ventured  to 
spill  the  blcKxi  of  their  Sultans. 

Mustafa  was  again  on  the  throne,  but  the  imbecility  previ- 
ously manifested  had  been,  it  is  more  than  probable,  confirmed 
as  well  as  increased  by  the  frightful  scenes  and  peipetual 
terrors  tlirough  which  he  had  passed.     The  entire  control  of 
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the  gareiniiieiit  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Daood  Pasha,  the 
new  Visier,  and  those  of  the  ambitious  Sultana,  who  had  by 
Othoman  been  deprived  of  her  assumed  authority.  The  various 
elements  at  work  could  hardly  fail  speedily  to  bring  about 
some  new  convulsion ;  and  there  were  not  wanting  those  who 
predicted  the  rapid  demolition  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The 
piovinces  were  in  an  uproar.  The  Pasha  of  Erzeroum  collected 
an  immense  army,  and  prepared  to  march  upon  Constantinopley 
declaring  himself  resolved  to  avenge  on  the  Janizaries  the 
death  of  Sultan  Othoman.  The  Pasha  of  Baghdad  threw  off 
his  allegiance,  and  the  Shah  of  Persia  recalled  his  ambassador, 
and  made  vigorous  preparations  once  more  to  invade  the  ter- 
ritories of  his  ancient  enemies.  Amid  these  threatening  cir- 
cumstances, a  revulsion  of  feeling  took  place  among  the 
insorgents  themselves  in  the  imperial  city.  They  began  to 
r^ret  the  crime  they  had  committed  in  putting  their  Sultan 
to  death ;  in  the  thought  of  his  youth  and  noble  mien  his 
errois  were  forgotten,  and  the  sentiment  of  pity  which  enters 
so  largely  into  the  feeling  of  remorse,  led  his  destroyers  to 
lament  the  unbridled  fury  which  had  issued  in  so  fatal  and 
io  perilous  a  result. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
Daood,  the  actual  murderer  of  the  Sultan,  could  be  safe. 
Although  he  bribed  the  Janizaries  with  forty  thousand  sequins 
of  gold,  his  death  could  not  be  delayed.  He  was  seized,  placed 
in  the  same  vehicle  in  which  the  late  Sultan  had  been  con- 
ducted to  prison,  and  conveyed  to  the  chamber  which  had  been 
the  scene  of  his  last  st niggles  with  his  murderers.  When 
Othoman  was  on  his  way  to  prison,  he  had  begged  a  draught 
of  water  from  a  fountain  which  he  passed.  It  was  observed 
that  Daood  Pasha  solicited  the  same  favour.  When  he  arrived 
in  the  fatal  apartment,  and  the  guards  were  beginning  to  tie 
him,  he  pointed  out  to  them  the  very  comer  in  which  he  had 
killed  the  royal  prisoner  so  shortly  before,  and  begged  to  be 
pot  to  death  there. 

It  was  soon  perceived  that  Mustafa  could  not  be  per- 
mitted to  occupy  the  throne.  His  incapacity,  of  which  the 
ministers  of  state  had  not  been  ignorant,  was  speedily  ren- 
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dered  manifest  in  the  high  position  to  which  he  was  elevated, 
and  which  demanded  ^e  exercise  of  the  greatest  mental 
vigour  and  intelligence.  The  public  safety  demanded  his 
deposition,  and  in  1623  the  decree  of  the  Mufiee  and  the 
'Ulama  reduced  him  once  more  to  a  private  station.  His 
mental  weakness  ought  to  have  saved  his  life,  but  after  spend- 
ing many  years  in  solitude,  he  became  the  victim  of  the 
hatred  or  jealousy  of  his  successor. 
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AoceMion  of  Amnrath  IV. — Hii  fint  proceedings — Intercoune  with  hit 
•oldien — SeTerity  of  his  regulations — State  of  Europe — Suooetset 
of  Shah  Ahbas  the  Great  in  the  East— Death  of  that  monarch— The 
Saltan  prepares  to  inrade  Persia — Captures  EnTan — ^Reduces  Tauris 
and  Armenia — ReTolt  of  the  Khan  of  Tartar/ — Capture  of  Aiof  hy 
the  Poles — ^Importance  of  the  Crimea  to  the  Turkish  Empire — ^Tho 
SuHaa  marches  to  Persia — Siege  of  Baghdad — Its  reduction — ^IVight- 
fol  massacre  of  the  inhabitants— Threats  addressed  to  the  Shah— The 
Saltan  returns  to  Europe — His  triumphant  entry  into  Gonstanti- 
noplo— His  intemperance — His  death. 

IT  ifl  impossible  to  describe  the  confusion  which  prevailed 
'''  daring  the  reign  of  Mustafa.  The  power  of  government 
was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  military,  and  they  appointed 
and  deposed  according  to  their  caprice.  At  the  same  instant 
there  were  in  being  seven  grand  Viziers,  three  Treasurers,  and 
six  Pashas  of  Cairo ;  and  the  same  confusion  prevailed  in  all 
the  provinces.*  On  the  retirement  of  Mustafa,  it  was  at  onoe 
resolved  that  Amurath,  the  brother  of  the  late  Sultan  Othoman, 
a  boy  of  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  should  be  raised  to  the 
vacant  throne. 

The  young  prince  was  possessed  of  many  qualities  calca- 
lated  to  gain  po])ularity.  His  aspect  was  hopeM  and  promis- 
ing, he  excelled  in  personal  strength  and  activity,  was  the  best 
horseman  in  the  empire,  and  had  no  superior  in  the  use  of 
martial  weapons.  The  difficulties  with  which  the  young 
Saltan  had  to  contend  were  great  and  numerous;  and  the 
chief  of  these  difficulties  arose  from  the  discontent  and  insub- 
ordination of  the  Janizaries,  who  were  exasperated  at  the  lo« 
•  Sir  P.  Bycaut,  History  of  Turkey,  toL  i. 
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of  the  usual  largess  bestowed  upon  them  at  the  accession  of  a 
new  soYcreign,  but  which  the  impoverished  state  of  the  public 
treasury  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  on  the  present  occasion 
to  obtain.  They  had  already  received  the  usual  donation 
thrice  in  as  many  years,  in  consequence  of  the  repeated  changes 
which  had  taken  place,  and  now  the  treasurer  of  the  empire 
became  the  victim  of  their  rage,  because  he  refused  to  allow 
them  further  pillage.  These  atrocities  the  Sultan  could  not 
prevent,  but  they  tended  to  increase  the  detestation  with  which 
he  already  learned  to  regard  his  ferocious  soldiery. 

The  deposition  and  death  of  the  Vizier  and  several  Pashas, 
and  the  confiscation  of  the  enormous  wealth  they  had  amassed, 
tended  in  the  interim  to  supply  the  necessities  of  the  state. 
The  Pasha  of  Erzeroum  had  performed  the  vow  which  he  had 
made,  by  the  death  of  a  large  number  of  the  Janizary  force, 
to  avenge  the  murder  of  Othoman,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
Anatolia  was  rendered  absolutely  desolate.  When  the  Pasha 
became  aware  of  the  ascension  of  Amurath,  he  retired  to  his 
Pashalik ;  and  having  been  besieged  in  Erzeroum,  surrendered 
after  a  desperate  resistance  to  Khalil  Pasha,  and  the  Janizaries 
immediately  dematided  that  he  should  be  put  to  death.  Khalil, 
however,  carried  him  to  Constantinople,  and  presented  him  to 
the  Sultan,  who,  admiring  his  valour,  and  knowing  the  value 
of  such  a  hero  to  his  empire,  granted  him  his  life,  appointed 
him  Pasha  of  Bosnia,  and  thus  firmly  attached  him  to  his 
interest. ' 

The  Sultan  adopted  every  method  he  could  devise  to 
increase  his  authority  over  the  rude  soldiers  who  possessed, 
and  were  always  ready  to  exercise,  such  tremendous  power  in 
the  state.  For  this  purpose  he  mingled  with  them  in  their 
exercises,  challenged  them  to  feats  of  dexterity  and  strength, 
and  by  exhibiting  his  superiority  in  those  qualities,  the  pos- 
session of  which  constituted  their  highest  estimate  of  excellence, 
compelled  them  to  perceive  in  him  an  object  of  respect,  and 
one  whom  each  soldier  could  obey  without  the  consciousness 
of  serving  a  master  inferior  in  personal  prowess  to  himself. 
Having  thus  rendered  himself  an  object  of  dread,  he  adopted 
with  comparative  safety  measures  which  a  Sultan  possessed 
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of  kn  peraooal  yigonr  oonld  never  have  veiitiiTed  to  take. 
He  mrreked  ihoee  of  the  Janizaries  whom  he  suspected  of 
BeditioD,  and  ordered  their  immediate  execution.  Several 
leaders  of  the  Spahees  were  beheaded,  and  even  the  common 
sddiers  were  not  spared. 

The  Saltan  resolved  to  accomplish  what  was  ahsolntelj 
requisite  for  the  existence  of  his  throne,  by  insisting  on  im- 
plicit obedience  to  his  will.  For  this  purpose,  the  utmost 
rigour  was  requisite.  Accordingly,  the  slightest  disobedience 
was  punished  with  death ;  and  in  some  instances,  the  Snltan 
with  his  own  hand  put  his  sentences  into  execution.  Severe 
and  stringent  rales  were  instituted,  and  enforced  with  unsparing 
severity.  All  meetings  of  more  than  two  or  three  persons 
were  forbidden  by  proclamation.  It  was  ordered  that  at  an 
early  hour  the  inhabitants  should  retire  to  their  homes,  and 
eztinguish  their  fires  and  lamps ;  and  frequently,  to  ascertain 
that  these  orders  were  punctually  adhered  to,  Amurath  accom- 
panied the  patrolfl,  and  thus  exhibited  an  example  of  energy 
and  determination  which  could  not  fail  to  be  of  the  utmost 
moment  to  his  troops,  as  well  as  to  all  his  subjects. 

During  the  first  twelve  years  of  the  reign  of  Amurath 
IV.,  the  Ottoman  Empire  had  been  occupied  with  active  hos- 
tilities in  different  parts  of  Europe,  and  especially  with  Poland, 
Oermany,  and  the  maritime  powers  of  the  Mediterranean. 
It  is  however  imjiossible,  within  prescribed  limits,  to  relate 
the  incidents  of  all  those  military  proceedings  which  crowd  into 
the  period. 

In  the  east,  however,  great  losses  had  been  sustained. 
Shah  Abbas,  a  sovereign  well  entitled  to  the  epithet  "  Great," 
had  repossessed  himself  of  Diarbekr,  Baghdad,  the  district 
of  the  Euphrates,  with  Kourdistan ;  and,  on  the  north,  he 
had  regained  Armenia,  and  a  considerable  part  of  Anatolia, 
The  Sultan  therefore  resolved  to  undertake  an  expedition  to 
recover  the  territories  thus  taken  from  him,  and  to  this  he 
was  encouraged  by  the  death  of  his  formidable  foe  the  Persian 
monarch.  Amurath  marched  from  his  capital  early  in  1635, 
to  superintend  the  operations  of  the  campaign.  In  the  course 
of  the  march,  he  exhibited  an  example  which  excited  the 
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unbounded  admiiatiou  of  his  troops,  and  led  them  to  emulate 
their  royal  leader.  He  marched  on  foot,  enduring  the  eSeete 
of  a  scorching  sun,  took  his  rest  on  the  bare  ground|  and 
made  use  of  the  same  fare  as  the  humblest  of  his  soldiers.  In 
passing  through  Asia,  he  took  care  personally  to  examine  into 
the  conduct  of  his  various  Pashas,  and  wherever  it  mm 
requisite  he  subjected  them  to  a  severe  punishment  One  of 
them,  the  Pasha  of  Erzeroum,  was  put  to  death.  Having  at 
that  city  reviewed  his  army,  he  found  them  to  amount  to  two 
hundred  thousand  men,  and  as  his  first  object  was  the  seiBiire 
of  Armenia,  the  key  of  the  Persian  provinces,  he  besieged 
Erivan,  and  notwithstanding  a  vigorous  defence,  the  fcrtiMS 
in  a  few  days  surrendered. 

Tauris  and  the  surrounding  provinces  speedily  fell  into  hie 
hands,  and  Amurath  returned  in  the  winter  to  Constantinoplay 
entering  the  city  in  great  triumph.  The  affairs  of  Europe 
were  in  such  a  state  of  confusion,  that  it  was  several  yean 
ere  he  again  appeared  in  the  east,  the  scene  of  so  many  of 
his  victories.  The  Khan  of  Tartary  threw  off  his  allegiancOi 
the  Polish  serfs  appeared  suddenly  on  the  Caspian  shores,  and, 
joining  a  body  of  Kussians,  attacked  and  carried  the  fortress 
of  Azof.  The  position  of  the  Crimea,  with  reference  to  the 
Turkbh  dominions  and  the  imperial  city,  had  always  led  the 
Ottoman  Porte  justly  to  regard  this  portion  of  its  territory  of 
the  highest  value,  and  Amurath  was  deeply  concerned  at  the 
loss  now  sustained.* 

The  European  war,  which  at  this  time  occurred,  rendered 
it  unnecessary  for  the  Sultan  to  entertain  any  serious  appre- 
hension from  his  enemies  in  the  west,  who  were  sufficiently 
occupied  with  their  own  affairs.  He  therefore  directed  his 
attention  to  Persia,  resolved  to  subjugate  that  country,  and 
to  seize  upon  Baghdad.  To  this  end  his  preparations  were 
proportionally  great. 

*  The  agmssions  of  Kussia  at  tho  nrcRcnt  daj,  and  tbe  vast  impor- 
tance of  the  Criraea  as  a  means  of  contintiinjF  those  aggressions,  cannot 
fail,  daring  the  present  war,  to  render  the  Sultan  desirous,  if  possible,  to 
regain  that  portion  of  the  ancient  territories  of  his  empire ;  and  it  iB 
earnestly  to  be  desired  that  the  allies  of  the  Porte  will  endeavour,  as  a 
secaritj  for  future  peace,  to  withdraw  from  the  possession  of  Rnama  a 
district  so  important. 
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An  immenfle  army  was  collected  on  the  Aaiatic  nde  of 
the  Bosphonis.  This  mighty  host  numbered  more  than 
three  hundred  thousand  armed  men,  and  was  accompanied  by 
a  numerous  array  of  miners,  as  well  as  artillery.  And  after 
having  consulted  an  astrologer,  Amurath  embarked  amid  all 
the  display  which  Asiatic  pomp  could  furnish,  and  directed 
hia  progress  towards  Persia. 

Aiier  a  successful  march,  this  immense  army  arrived  at 
Baghdad.  The  city  was  strongly  fortified,  and  defended  by 
a  resolute  army  of  eighty  thousand  men.  The  Shah,  how- 
ever, was  abeent  in  the  northern  part  of  his  dominions,  which 
had  been  threatened  by  an  invasion  from  India,  under  Shah 
Jehan,  fiather  of  the  celebrated  Aurungzebe.  Bi^B^hdad,  there- 
fore, was  left  to  its  own  resources.  The  operations  of  the 
siege  began  in  October  1638.  Nothing  could  be  more  im* 
posing  than  the  appearance  of  the  besieging  army,  whose 
innumerable  tents  covered  the  wide  plains  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Tigris.  The  Sultan  arranged  the  plan  of  attack  with 
the  utmost  care,  distributing  his  forces  with  great  skill  at  the 
chief  gates  of  the  city  at  which  the  attack  was  to  begin, 
and  visiting  himself,  clad  as  a  common  soldier,  to  escape 
notice,  tlie  various  posts.  In  the  short  space  of  three  days 
the  trenches  were  opened,  batteries  raised,  and  the  cannon 
planted.  Amurath  having  brought  the  first  basket  of  earth 
with  his  own  hand,  and,  when  the  siege  began,  having  alio 
fired  the  first  of  the  two  hundred  cannon,  intended  to  batter 
the  walls.  The  Sultan  took  a  most  prominent  part  in  the 
desperate  conflict  that  ensued,  engaging  in  personal  encoun- 
ters the  most  formidable  of  the  enemy,  and  with  extraordinary 
valour  and  sncceas,  and  by  his  example,  his  soldiers  were  in- 
cited to  unremitting  exertion.  The  besieged  made  repeated 
sallies,  with  a  force  of  five  or  six  thousand  men  at  a  time, 
who,  on  retiring,  were  succeeded  by  a  similar  number,  and 
thus  the  losses  of  the  Ottoman  army  were  sometimes  very 
great  The  two  hundred  great  guns,  however,  which  played 
upon  the  ramparts,  at  length  made  a  wide  opening  in  the 
walls,  and  after  five  days'  fighting  in  the  breach  thus  made, 
where  "  the  slain  lay  in  immense  multitudes,  and  the  blood 
was  stagnated  like  a  pool  to  wade  through,"  the  city  was 
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taken.  Quarter  was  given  to  twenty-four  thousand  of  the 
defenders,  who  remained  alive,  on  condition  that  they 
would  lay  down  their  arms.  But  as  soon  as  they  had  done 
so,  the  Sultan  perfidiously  issued  orders  to  the  Janizaries, 
and  the  work  of  hutchery  commenced,  and  was  carried  on  by 
torch-light  during  the  night  on  which  the  city  was  taken, 
and  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  took  place,  neither  youth, 
nor  age,  nor  sex  being  spared  by  the  ruthless  conqueror, 
and  his  merciless  soldiers. 

The  capture  of  this  vast  and  wealthy  city  was  celebrated 
throughout  the  Ottoman  Empire  with  the  utmost  joy,  and, 
according  to  the  Sultan's  orders,  a  feast  of  thanksgiving  of 
twenty  days'  duration  took  place,  in  Constantinople,  the  houses 
were  illuminated  at  night,  and  little  or  no  business  was  trans- 
acted— an  arrangement,  which  the  industrious  classes  felt  and 
complained  of  as  being  peculiarly  oppressive.  Having  thus 
taken  Baghdad,  the  Sultan  garrisoned  it  with  thirty  thousand 
men,  and  after  the  return  of  an  army  of  forty  thousand  more, 
whom  he  had  sent  into  Persia,  he  placed  them  around  the 
city  in  various  districts  to  quell  disturbances,  or  check  any 
efforts  that  might  be  made  by  the  Persians. 

In  the  morning  of  the  23d  of  December  the  Sultan  marched 
into  the  city,  passing  with  his  army  over  the  innumerable 
bodies  of  the  unfortunate  Persians,  whose  gallant  defence 
merited  a  better  fate.  Some  fifteen  thousand  women  chil- 
dren and  old  men  were  all  that  remained  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, who,  but  a  day  or  two*  before,  filled  every  part  of  the 
magnificent  capital.  The  cries  of  anguish  uttered  by  this 
miserable  remnant  were  drowned  by  the  sounds  of  martial 
music,  as  the  victorious  tyrant  and  his  squadrons  swept 
through  the  blood-stained  streets  of  the  now  desolated  city. 

The  Sultan's  state  of  health  was  such  as  to  render  his 
return  to  Constantinople  requisite ;  and  having  despatched  a 
letter  to  the  Shah,  by  the  hands  of  that  monarch's  ambassador, 
whom  he  had  purposely  detained  in  his  camp  during  the 
whole  of  the  siege,  he  demanded  the  cession  of  the  provinces 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Ottomans,  and  threatened,  in  the 
event  of  this  demand  not  being  complied  with,  to  return  next 
year  and  enforce  it  with  a  still  larger  army. 
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The  entiy  of  the  Sultan  into  Constantinople  was  in  the 
highest  degree  imposing.  The  favourite  Sidtana  preceded 
him  in  a  coach  resplendent  with  gold,  and  silver.  Her  per- 
son biased  with  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones,  and  her 
numerous  reUnue,  among  whom  were  the  chief  officers  of  state, 
fcwmed  a  procession  of  the  most  magnificent  character. 

The  Sultan's  appearance  was  still  more  striking.  He 
rode  a  superb  charger,  and  was  attired  in  the  Persian  cos- 
tome,  with  a  leopard's  skin  thrown  over  his  shoulders,  and  his 
armour  and  weapons  set  with  diamonds.  Twenty  of  the 
noblest  Persians,  captives  of  Baghdad,  whom  he  had  reserved 
for  the  purpose  of  his  triumph,  walked  on  foot  before  him, 
fettered  with  great  chams  of  gold,  and  following  these  were 
immense  chests  of  treasure,  brought  not  only  from  Baghdad, 
but  from  those  other  cities  and  fortresses  which  had  fallen  into 
the  Sultan's  hands,  and  made  up  also  of  the  wealth  of  those 
Pashas  whom  he  had  de6i)oiled. 

The  capture  of  Baghdad  closed  the  military  career  of  the 
Sultan.  He  hod  for  many  years  given  himself  up  to  habits 
of  intemperance,  which  had  affected  his  health  and  brought 
on  disease.  He  was  after  his  return  to  his  capital  encouraged 
in  his  bacchanalian  orgies  by  certain  favourites  with  whom 
he  continually  associated.  At  the  feast  of  Bairam  in  1640, 
he  and  his  boon  companions  resolved  to  celebrate  the  festival 
by  a  jovial  banquet,  and  after  partaking  of  salt  meats  and 
highly-seasoned  disbes,  to  encourage  their  thirst,  drank  so 
copiotisly  of  wine,  "  twisted  and  encouraged,"  as  his  biographer 
expresses  himself,  '^  with  strong  waters  called  Rosa  Solis," 
that  the  Sultan  became  insensible,  fever  set  in,  and,  notwith- 
standing all  the  efforts  of  his  physicians,  he  died  on  the  8th 
February. 

Amurath  IV.,  although  undoubtedly  a  great  monarchi 
and  possessed  of  many  distinguished  qualities,  must  never* 
theless  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  remorseless  and  im- 
placable tyrants  who  ever  occupied  a  throne.  In  this  brief 
outline  it  is  impossible  to  relate  all  his  atrocities.  He  had 
embrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  two  brothers,  Orchan 
and  Bajazet,  and  had  caused  his  helpless  uncle,  the  late 
Sultan  Mustafa,  whose  weakness  ought  to  have  been  hii 
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protectioD,  to  be  put  to  death;  even  his  brother  Ibrahim,  who 
sacoeeded  him,  narrowly  escaped  destmctioD. 

Ibrahim  was  not  highly  favoured  by  nature  as  to  his 
personal  appearance,  and  was  on  that  account,  it  is  presumed, 
an  object  of  dislike  to  his  brother  the  Sultan,  who  conse- 
quently resolved  if  possible  to  divert  the  sovereignty  from 
him,  and  with  this  purpose  succeeded  in  compelling  some  of 
his  ministers  to  swear  that  they  would  at  his  own  deatii 
elevate  to  his  throne  a  Tartar  prince  named  Han,  who  was 
related  to  the  Sultan's  family.  Had  this  project  been 
carried  out,  the  lineal  descendants  of  Othoman  would  have 
ceased  to  reign. 

Amurath  died  unlamented  by  any  one  of  his  subjects, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  two  worthless  persons  who 
were  his  usual  companions  in  his  debaucheries. 


CHAPTER  XVm. 

A.D.  1640—1648. 

AoeetrioB  of  Ibrahim — His  character — ^The  siege  of  Aisof— The  Ottoman 
foroea  repulsed  by  the  Cossacks — Second  attack  on  the  fortress 
snccessfal — ^Attempt  to  take  Raab  by  stratagem — Captnre  of  Turkish 
ships  by  the  Maltese — Ruptnre  with  the  Republic  of  Venioa— 
Preparations  to  attack  Malta — Reduction  of  Candia — Reprisals  of 
the  Venetians — llie  Ottoman  forces  defeated  in  their  attempts  on 
Zara  and  Spalatro— Conduct  of  the  Sultan — He  insults  the  Muftee — 
Hie  Janisaries  rise  in  arms — He  is  put  to  death  on  the  decree  of 
the  *Ulama. 

AN  the  death  of  Amurath  IV.,  the  Sultana,  his  mother,  a 
^  woman  of  great  mental  vigour,  and  who  possessed  con- 
siderable authority,  succeeded  without  very  great  difficulty  in 
persuading  the  principal  ministers  of  state  to  set  aside  as 
unlawful  the  arrangement  regarding  the  succession  which 
had  been  made  by  the  Sultan.  A  council  being  held,  it  was 
resolved  accordingly  that  Ibrahim  should  be  proclaimed* 

This  prince  had  passed  several  years  immured  in  a  prison, 
into  which  neither  sufficient  light  nor  air  could  enter,  and  be* 
set  by  the  daily  and  hourly  expectation  of  being  put  to  death 
by  his  brother.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  any  con- 
dition more  miserable,  or  more  likely  to  weaken  a  mind  even 
originally  strong ;  but  this  prince  was  not  gifted  by  nature 
with  a  vigorous  intellect,  and  thus,  in  the  miserable  solitude 
to  which  he  had  been  so  long  confined,  he  became  the  prey 
of  the  acntest  tortures  of  suspense  and  terror. 

When  the  resolution  was  formed  of  elevating  him  to  the 
throne,  the  Viziers,  the  officers  of  the  seraglio,  and  their 
attendants,  proceeded  with  acclamations  to  the  prison  to  libe- 
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rate  the  wretched  recluse,  and  transfer  him  from  his  loath- 
some confinement  to  the  splendour  of  a  throne.  As  the  crowd 
of  courtiers  approached  the  entrance  of  the  prison,  each  more 
ready  than  the  other  to  pay  his  homage  to  the  new  sovereign, 
the  prince  thought  that  at  last  the  fatal  moment  had  come 
which  he  had  so  long  expected,  and  that  the  ministers  of 
death  were  about  to  seize  on  him.  Life  could  have  pos- 
sessed few  charms  for  the  poor  captive,  almost  deprived  of 
light  and  air ;  but  even  in  such  circumstances,  nay,  in  those 
still  more  hopeless,  life  is  a  boon  too  valuable  to  be  cast 
away.  Ibrahim,  therefore,  barred  and  barricadoed  the  door 
of  his  apartment  against  his  unexpected  visitors.  They  in- 
formed him  of  his  elevation,  but  he  would  not  credit  it,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  an  artifice  of  his  persecutors;  nor  was  it 
until  he  heard  the  voice  of  his  mother  tlie  Sultana  assuring 
him  that  Amurath  was  dead,  that  he  admitted  his  future  mi- 
nisters, and  received  their  salutations. 

On  the  completion  of  the  usual  ceremonial  of  the  corona- 
tion of  the  new  Sultan,  during  which  Ibraliim  did  not  exhibit 
any  marks  of  that  vigour  and  intelligence  by  which  his  pre- 
decessor was  distinguished,  the  government  continued  to  be 
carried  on  by  the  same  ministers  who  had  acted  during  the 
latter  part  of  Amurath's  reign. 

The  Grand  Vizier,  not  unmindful  of  the  intentions  of  the 
late  Sultan,  resolved  upon  war  with  the  Cossacks,  which  he 
justly  conceived  would  be  highly  popular,  and  which  he 
trusted  would  be  prosecuted  by  the  new  Sultan,  if  not  with 
the  same  •  ability,  yet  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  the  late 
sovereign  would  have  carried  it  on.  These,  however,  were 
matters  in  which  Sultan  Ibrahim  took  no  interest.  He 
seemed  wholly  devoted  to  enjoyment.  Having  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  restraint,  he  seemed  resolved  to  make  the  most 
of  his  recently  acquired  liberty,  and  spent  his  whole  time  in 
frivolotis  and,  indeed,  sensual  pursuits.  Banquets  and  feasts 
engaged  his  continual  attention;  and,  from  incapacity  as  well 
as  disinclination,  he  shunned  all  attempts  to  engage  in  any 
serious  business.  Thus  the  government  lay  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Sultana  and  the  ministers  of  the  late  Sultan, 
who  now  continued  in  oiHce. 
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M1lBkafi^  the  Grand  Yizier  of  Amiintb,  merited  the  honour 
of  being  continned  in  hie  office.   He  was  a  man  of  great  ability, 
and  his  ralonr  as  a  soldier  was  only  equalled  by  the  frankness  df 
his  disposition  and  the  integrity  of  his  mind.      This  able  mini* 
ster  noTertheless  gained  no  inconsiderable  support  from  the 
Soltans  Kiosem,  whose  great  ability  and  masculine  vigour  of 
mind  enabled  her  to  attain  almost  a  sacred  character  in  the 
ptiblie  estimation,  and  to  exercise  almost  unlimited  authority. 
One  of  the  first  objects  to  which  the  Grand  Yizier  directed 
his  attention  was  the  recovery  of  the  fortress  of  Asof  from 
the  Cossacks.     Arrangements  had  been  made  by  the  late  Sul- 
tan, and  the  warlike  minister  resolved  to  carry  out  the  proj^t 
so  long  contemplated.     A  large  and  efficient  force  was  col- 
lected, consisting  not  only  of  Janizaries,  but  Moldavians,  Wal* 
lachians,  and  even  Tartars,  and  early  in  1641  the  siege  of 
Azof  was  undertaken,  and  by  the  end  of  July  the  fortress 
was  closely  invested  both  by  sea  and  land.    The  Cossacks  were 
compelled  to  defend  themselves  unaided  by  any  allies,  the  per- 
severing enmity  of  the  Porte  having  prevented  their  being 
able  to  obtain  assistance.      Having  defended    the    country 
with  the  utmost  pertinacity,  the  enemy  were  at  last  confined 
within  the  walls.    Such  was  the  gallantry  of  their  defence,  that 
every  assault  was  repulsed  ;  till,  in  the  month  of  October,  the 
periodical  storms  with  which  the  Black  Sea  is  visited,  obliged 
the  Turkish  fleet  to  take  shelter  in  the  adjacent  ports.     The 
nnsuccessful  insue  of  this  attack  on  Azof  was  attributed  by 
the  Grand  Vizier  to  the  nnskilfulness  of  the  admiral,  who 
was  immediately  deprived  of  his  command,  and   his  wealth 
having  been  confiscated,  Piali  was   raised  to  the  office  of 
Capitan  Pasha.    The  Grand  Vizier,  however,  resolved  to  carry 
on  the  siege,  and  the  following  spring  saw  the  Ottomans  in 
front  of  the  walls  of  Azof,  which  in  the  meantime  had  been 
considerably   strengthened.      The   efforts   of    the   Ottoman 
troops  were  redoubled  ;  and  although  the  Cossacks  defended 
the  fortress  with  undiminished  valour,  their  numbers  had  be- 
come less  during  a  siege  of  great  severity.     Having  at  last 
in  desperation  blown  up  the  walls,  the  besieged  forced  their 
way  through  the  ranks  of  their  invaders,  and  sought  safety 
amid  the  morasses  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian. 
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The  fortress  of  Azof  being  taken,  and  the  Persian  ambas- 
sador having  renewed  the  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Sultan, 
the  Grand  Yisier  resolved  to  employ  his  forces  by  an  attack 
on  Hungary,  and  the  capture  of  Uie  fortress  and  city  of  Baab. 
The  stratagem  adopted  to  accomplish  this  object  deserves  to 
be  related.  The  peace  which  had  now  existed  for  some 
twenty  years,  led  the  Vizier  to  expect  that  the  garrison  of 
Baab  would  have  but  little  suspicion  of  any  design  on  the 
part  of  the  Turks  to  assault  them,  and  therefore  that  the  place 
might  be  much  more  easily  surprised.  A  force  of  about  five 
thousand  soldiers  were  marched  with  the  utmost  caution  to- 
wards the  fortress,  and  concealed  in  a  valley  in  its  vkinity. 
Several  waggons  were  then  procured,  and  filled  with  soldiers 
habited  like  the  peasantry  of  the  country,  and  covered  over 
with  hay,  with  which  the  waggons  appeared  to  be  loaded. 
These  soldiers,  it  was  expected,  would  thus  be  enabled  to 
enter  the  city,  when  they  were  to  leap  from  their  places  of 
concealment  and  overpower  the  guards,  by  which  time  they 
would  be  joined  by  their  companions  who  lay  in  ambush  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  thus  make  themselves  masters  of  the 
place.  It  happened,  however,  that  an  officer  of  the  garrison 
returning  from  hunting,  became  aware  that  a  strong  party  of 
Turks  were  concealed  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  having  has- 
tened towards  the  city,  he  overtook  the  pretended  carts  of 
hay,  in  which  he  thought  he  perceived  something  extraordi- 
nary. He  passed  onwards,  however,  without  allowing  it  to 
be  supposed  that  he  had  any  suspicion  ;  and  having  entered 
the  gates,  he  immediately  gave  the  alarm.  The  waggons 
were,  however,  permitted  to  enter,  and  the  bridges  having  been 
drawn  up,  they  were  searched,  and  the  party  concealed  in  the 
hay  taken  prisoners.  The  treacherous  design  was  then  dis- 
covered and  frustrated,  so  that  the  Ottoman  force  had  to 
return  without  accomplishing  their  intended  enterprise.  An 
ambassador  was  immediately  sent  to  Constantinople  by  the 
Emperor  to  complain  of  the  attack  ;  but  from  various  causes 
no  actual  war  ensued. 

In  1644  the  Ottoman  fleet  made  a  descent  upon  the  coasts 
of  Calabria,  and  carried  off  a  number  of  slaves ;  but  on  a 
further  attempt  met  with  a  considerable  loss,  when  an  incident 
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uccarred  wbich  oommeDced  a  tedious  and  disastioos  war  with 
the  Yenetian  Bepublic. 

It  happened  that  the  Eislar-Aga  having  purchased  a  beaa- 
tifol  Pemian  and  her  son,  became  devotedly  attached  to  them  ; 
and  some  jealousy  having  arisen  in  the  seraglio  in  consequence 
of  the  affection  which  the  Sultan  himself  felt  for  the  beauti- 
ful child  of  this  Persian,  the  Aga  resolved  to  retire  from  his 
office,  and  taking  his  favourite  with  him,  reside  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  Egypt,  after  having  accomplished  his 
pilgrimage  to  Mekkeh.  Having  obtained  permission  from 
the  Sultan,  the  Aga  placed  his  property,  consisting  of  an 
immense  amount  of  treasure  in  money  and  jewels,  on  board  a 
large  vessel,  and  having  embarked  with  his  slave  and  her 
son,  set  sail  to  Alexandria,  accompanied  by  two  other  and 
smaller  ships.  Having  been  driven  into 'Rhodes  by  stress  of 
weather,  they  subsequently  sailed  with  a  fair  wind  for  Egypt, 
when  unhappily  they  fell  in  with  six  armed  Maltese  vessels, 
by  whom  they  were  captured  after  a  fierce  and  sanguinary 
engagement 

The  prize  which  thus  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Maltese, 
and  which  was  extremely  valuable,  was  carried  by  them  first 
to  Gandia,  where  they  were  supplied  by  the  Venetian  Gover- 
nor with  all  they  required  in  the  way  of  provisions.  The  aid 
thus  bestowed  on  the  vessels  by  whom  the  Turkish  ships  had 
been  captured,  ap|)eared  to  the  Sultan  to  be  an  infraction  of 
the  peace  then  subsisting  between  him  and  the  Republic ;  and 
although  he  resolved  in  the  first  instance  to  direct  the  weight 
of  his  vengeance  against  the  Knights  of  Malta,  he  at  the  same 
time  entertaine<l  the  intention  of  making  suitable  preparations 
to  punish  the  Venetians  for  the  countenance  they  had  given 
to  his  enemies. 

The  warlike  arrangements  now  made  throughout  all  the 
Turkish  ports  for  invading  Malta  were  soon  known  through- 
out Europe ;  and  the  Knights  of  St  John,  anticipating  the 
attack,  repaired  from  every  quarter  of  Europe  to  defend  their 
order.  The  counsellors  of  the  Divan,  however,  aware  of  the 
strength  of  the  Maltese  intrenchmenta,  and  remembering  the 
unfortunate  result  of  the  siege  of  that  island  by  the  forces  of 
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Sultan  Solyman,  resolved  to  direct  their  attack  upon  the 
island  of  Gandia ;  and  the  Turkish  fleet,  after  a  year's  tern* 
porising  with  the  Venetian  Republic,  sailed  for  that  island 
in  May  1645,  having  on  board  seventy  thousand  men,  in- 
cluding seven  thousand  Janizaries. 

The  island  of  Gandia  is  the  most  important  of  all  the 
Gyclades,  being  about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  in  length, 
and  torn  fifleen  to  twenty  in  breadth.  Its  interior  is  moun- 
tainous and  woody,  and  is  intersected  with  valleys,  the  rich 
fertility  of  which  is  increased  by  the  happy  temperature  of 
its  climate.  It  once  possessed  a  hundred  cities,  and  was 
celebrated  for  those  laws  which  the  wisdom  of  Minos  esta- 
blished. It  is  celebrated  in  classic  mythology,  as  the  place 
where,  on  Mount  Ida,  the  highest  mountain  in  the  island^ 
Jupiter  was  educated  by  the  Corybantes,  the  priests  of  Gy- 
bele.  Gandia,  when  invaded  by  the  Ottoman  fleet,  retained 
few  traces  of  its  ancient  splendour — Ganea  and  Retino  being 
the  only  places  worthy  of  the  name  of  cities.  On  reaching 
the  island  the  Ottoman  forces  invested  Ganca.  During  a 
siege  of  fifty-four  days  the  garrison  of  the  city  ofiered  a  most 
desi)erate  resistance  to  their  invaders,  and  with  consummate 
valour  repulsed  every  attack.  Finding  themselves  at  length 
in  want  of  ammunition,  they  were  nevertheless  obliged  to 
capitulate,  and  the  place  was  taken  |)osses8ion  of.  Retino 
fell,  after  a  long  and  bloody  resistance,  the  year  following ; 
and  at  length  the  capital  and  harbour  of  Crete  was  all  that 
remained  to  the  Republic  of  Venice  in  the  -^gean  Sea.  During 
the  progress  of  these  events,  the  Venetians  had  equipped 
a  fleet  under  Morosini  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  days  of 
her  greatest  glory,  and  attacked  the  coasts  of  the  Morea, 
seized  on  Patras,  and  blockaded  the  Dardanelles. 

At  the  same  time  a  large  fleet  was  prepared  by  the  Otto- 
mans to  convey  reinforcements  to  complete  the  subjugation  of 
Gandia  ;  and  the  Venetians,  not  able  to  withstand  so  powerful 
an  armament,  took  refuge  in  their  ports.  The  Republic  was, 
however,  more  successful  on  the  continent.  The  Venetian 
forces  captured  several  places  on  the  confines  of  Dalmatia, 
and  besieged  the  important  fortress  of  Glissa^  and  Foscolo,  the 
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Venetifta  general,  socoeeded  in  compelling  the  ganiaon  to 
aorrender.  At  the  aame  tame,  Zara  and  Spidatro  were 
threatened  by  the  army  of  the  Saltan.  It  was  at  the  latter 
place  that  the  Emperor  Dioclesian,  after  having  abdicated 
hia  crown  in  May  304,  retired  to  enjoy  the  tranquillity  of  pri- 
vate life,  exhibiting,  in  thna  voluntarily  resigning  his  power, 
an  example  snbeeqnently  followed  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
of  dermany.  Spalatro,  which  was  still  distingnished  by  the 
remuns  of  those  magnificent  buildings  which  Dioclesian  had 
erected,  was  an  object  of  ambition  to  the  Sultan  and  his  ad- 
visers, for  its  possession  would  have  extended  the  Ottoman 
Empire  to  the  Adriatic.  The  attack,  however,  was  unsnccess- 
fill,  and  the  Venetians  warded  off  the  blow  which  they  would 
have  received  in  the  loss  of  so  important  a  possession  on  the 
confines  of  their  territory. 

During  the  remaining  period  of  the  reign  of  Ibrahim,  little 
worthy  of  note  was  accomplished.  The  Sultan,  almost  wholly 
withdrawn  from  public  affairs,  spent  his  whole  time  in  luxu- 
rious ease,  neglecting  the  important  duties  he  had  to  discharge, 
and  occupying  himself  in  a  perpetual  course  of  the  grossest 
sensuality  and  voluptuousness. 

Indulging  his  vicious  propensities,  the  Sultan  inflicted  an 
insult  upon  the  Muflee  which  that  Pontiff  could  not  overlook. 
Having  seized  u|)on  bis  daughter  and  retained  her  for  a  few 
days,  he  dismissed  her  to  her  parents  with  expressions  of 
scorn.  The  Mnftce  became  exasperated,  and  resolved  upon 
the  Sultan's  downfall.  Having  planned  an  insurrection  of 
the  Janizaries,  the  gates  of  the  seraglio  were  surrounded,  and 
as  a  first  step  of  the  Muflee's  revenge,  the  Grand  Yixier 
was  put  to  death.  A  fetva  was  issued  against  the  Sultan, 
containing  the  following  anathema,  *'  That  whoever  obeyed 
not  God's  law,  (tlie  dictum  of  the  Eur-4n)  was  not  a  believer, 
and  even  were  he  the  Emperor,  he  should  suffer  degra- 
dation." The  consequence  of  this  decree  was  immediate. 
The  gates  of  the  seraglio  were  assaulted  by  the  Janisaries, 
and  Ibrahim,  convinced  too  late  of  his  folly,  was  cast  into 
prison,  and  after  a  few  days,  breathed  his  last  in  the  hands  of 
the  executioners  of  the  Muftee*s  wrath — ^thus  a.  d.  1648,  suf-^ 
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fering  the  penalty  of  the  sensaaKty  and  weakness  by  which  his 
GuBulties  had  become  overpowered. 

It  is  not  unworthy  of^remarky  that  the  year  which  beheld 
the  death  of  the  Saltan  Ibrahim  by  the  hands  of  his  own 
salgects,  exhibited  other  and  no  less  distinguished  evidences 
of  the  instability  of  human  power,  and  the  vanity  of  human 
grandeur.  In  the  east)  the  celebrated  Aurungzebe  dethroned 
his  father  the  great  Shah  Jehaui  and,  defeating  his  brotheis 
in  successioni  put  them  to  death.  And  in  the  west,  the  amia- 
ble and  excellent  monarch  Charles  the  First  of  England  was 
tried  and  executed  by  his  rebellious  subjects. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

A.  D.  1648—1676. 

Aooesnon  of  Mohammad  IV.— Diiputes  between  the  Spaheefl  and  Jani- 
aaries— Ambitious  designs  of  Snhana  Kiotem— Sagacity  of  Biant 
Paslia— Mohammad  Kiuperli  Grand  Viwer— Siege  of  Candia— Death 
of  Kiaperli — Succeeded  by  his  son  Achmet  KiuperK — ^War  with 
Hungary— Defeat  of  the  Turkish  army  on  the  Raab  by  MontecncuH^ 
Singdar  pretensions  of  a  Jew  to  be  Messiah — Completion  of  tha 
conquest  of  Candia — War  with  Poland — Capture  of  Kaminiets,  &c. — 
Coasacks  of  the  Ukraine  unite  with  Russia — Death  of  the  celebrated 
Qrand  Vizier  Achmet  Kiuperli — His  character. 

A  T  the  death  of  Ibrahim,  his  son  and  successor  Mohammad 
^  IV.,  was  only  seven  years  of  age.  During  the  minority^ 
therefore,  the  government  was  carried  on  by  the  Sultana  with 
the  aid  of  twelve  Pashas,  and  almost  the  first  measure  resolved 
npun,  was  the  continuance  of  the  war  with  Venice,  although 
it  had  been  the  intention  of  the  late  Sultnn  to  terminate  it, 
and  arrangements  had  been  actually  made  for  that  purpose 
with  the  Venetian  ambassador. 

While  such  measures  were  in  contemplation,  a  serious 
quarrel  arose  in  the  army  between  the  cavalry  and  the  infantry, 
vi2.,  the  Spahees  and  the  Janizaries.  The  former  division  of 
the  forces  conceived  it  to  be  their  duty  to  revenge  the  death 
of  the  late  Sultan,  and  for  this  pur|)06e  they  demanded  the 
head  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  who  had  been  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  that  event  The  Janizaries,  on  the  contrary, 
being  conscious  of  having  themselves  carried  on  the  conspiracy 
which  resulted  in  the  Sultan's  dethronement,  not  only  resolved 
to  defend  the  Vizier,  but  acknowledged  that  all  his  acts  had 
been  performed  by  their  instigation  and  authority. 
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Tho  confusion  thns  occasioned  in  the  imperial  city  itself 
had  its  influence  in  the  provinces,  where  detachments  of  the 
same  troops  regarded  each  other  with  the  bitterest  rancooTi 
and  on  more  than  one  occasion  broke  out  into  open  hostility. 
Other  causes  of  disturbance  were  also  in  active  operation.  In 
Damascus,  Syria,  Anatolia,  and  other  parts  of  the  empire,  the 
Pashas  refused  to  pay  the  usual  tribute,  declaring,  on  account 
of  the  Sultan's  tender  age,  they  would  retain  the  money  in 
their  own  hands  during  his  minority.  The  military  and  naval 
operations  of  the  Porte  were  at  the  same  time  extremely 
unsuccessful,  and  everywhere  the  utmost  micertainty  pre- 
vailed. 

In  the  midst  of  these  disastrous  circumstances,  the  young 
Sultan  was  proclaimed,  and  his  inauguration  celebrated  with  the 
usual  rejoicings.  This  event,  however,  was  succeeded  by  the 
utmost  discord  within  the  walls  of  the  seraglio,  arising,  on  the 
one  hand,  from  the  ambition  of  Eiosem,  the  mother  of  the  late 
Sultan,  and  on  the  other,  from  the  apprehensions  of  the  mother 
of  the  new  sovereign,  who,  not  without  justice,  suspected  that 
Sultana  Eiosem  desired  Prince  Solyman  to  be  preferred  to 
Mohammad,  since  she  would  in  that  case  be  enabled  to 
exercise  authority  uncontrolled  by  the  mother  of  the  reigning 
prince,  Solyman's  mother  having  died  some  time  previously. 

The  Sultana,  the  mother  of  the  young  Sultan,  in  order 
to  oppose  the  machinations  of  the  ambitions  Eiosem,  who,  as 
already  observed,  acted  as  regent  of  the  empire,  sought  pro- 
tection from  the  Spahees,  as  tbe  best  means  of  counteracting 
the  force  on  which  her  adversary  relied ;  and  the  Aga  of  the 
Janizaries  perhaps  unintentionally  weakened  the  cause  of 
Eiosem  by  the  deposition  of  the  Grand  Vizier  Mohammad, 
who  was  a  friend  of  the  Janizaries,  and  by  procuring  the 
appointment  to  that  important  office  of  Siaus  Pasha,  who  was 
secretly  the  partizan  of  the  Spahees,  and  therefore  the  sup- 
porter of  the  young  Sultan  and  his  raotlicr. 

Tbe  importance  of  the  appointment  of  Siaus  Pasha  to  the 
cause  of  the  young  Sultan  became  speedily  apparent.  The 
Aga  of  the  Janizaries  had  resolved  on  superseding  Mohammad 
by  elevating  Solyman  to  the  throne — a  measure  which  would 
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have  placed  the  whole  power  of  goyernment  in  the  hands  of 
Rioeem,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  Janizaries  themselves. 
The  Grand  Vizier  was  summoned  to  attend  a  meeting  of  these 
tnrbalent  soldiers,  and  although  it  was  not  usual  for  so  high 
a  dignitary  to  receive  the  commands  of  the  Aga,  Siaus  Pasha 
had  the  sagacity  and  presence  of  mind  to  obey  those  commands, 
rather  than  raise  that  suspicion  as  to  his  views  which  would 
have  been  the  consequence  of  his  treating  them  with  the 
ocmiempt  which  they  merited. 

On  proceeding  to  the  place  of  meeting,  the  Grand  Vizier 
found  Bectas  the  Aga  surrounded  by  the  'Ulama  and  all  the 
officers  of  state,  whose  dread  of  the  tremendous  power  of  the 
Janizaries  rendered  them  submissive  to  their  demands.  The 
subtle  Vizier  immediately  agreed  to  the  schemes  proposed 
by  the  Aga,  but  soon  after  left  the  assembly  to  counteract 
them.  On  proceeding  to  the  seraglio,  he  found,  to  his 
astonishment,  that  although  itwas  night,  the  gates  were  open 
and  the  courts  deserted,  the  manifest  evidence  of  a  treache- 
rous design  on  tlie  part  of  the  Sultana  Kiosem,  for  the 
admission  of  the  rebellious  soldiers.  The  Vizier  instantly 
summoned  the  guards  and  domestics  of  the  palace,  armed 
them  as  well  as  tlie  exigency  of  the  moment  admitted, 
closed  the  gates,  and  prepared  to  defend  the  infant  sovereign 
firom  his  enemies. 

To  insure  his  safety,  however,  it  was  requisite  for  the 
Vizier  to  take  measures  of  the  most  energetic  character,  and 
to  secure  the  |>er8on  of  tlie  Sultana  Kiosem.  This  was 
readily  accomplished.  The  Sultana,  who  resided  in  the  sera- 
glio, was  awaiting  in  her  apartments  the  successful  termination 
of  her  schemes,  little  expecting  that  the  result  of  her  machi- 
nations was  so  soon  to  be  a  violent  death.  By  the  orders  of 
the  Vizier,  strengthened  by  a  fetva  from  tlie  Muftee,  she 
was  seized  upon,  carried  into  the  gardens  of  the  seraglio, 
and  her  ambitious  projects  terminated  by  the  bow-string. 

Having  thus  removed  the  principal  instigator  of  the 
revolutionary  movements  of  the  Janizaries,  the  Vizier  raised 
the  standard  of  the  Prophet  This  politic  step  completely 
paralyzed  the  eBforts  of  the  insurgents,  who  felt  bound  to 
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rallj  round  the  sacred  ensign,  or  laj  themsdves  open  to 
the  charge  of  being  unfiedthfal  to  their  religion.  A  second 
step  taken  with  equal  skill  and  dexterity  completed  the 
conquest  A  finnan  was  instantly  despatched  to  ihe  en- 
campment of  the  Janizaries,  appointing  the  Aga  Pasha  of 
Bosnia,  and  superseding  him  in  his  command  of  the  Jani- 
zaries by  the  appointment  of  Earn  Pasha  to  that  office.  The 
Janizaries  at  once  received  with  cordiality  their  new  com* 
mander,  and  Bectas,  whose  authority  was  thus  at  one  blow 
annihilated,  was  conducted  to  the  seraglio  by  order  of  the 
Sultan,  and  strangled.  The  new  Aga  acted  with  equal 
promptitude.  All  those  obnoxious  to  his  views  he  cndered 
to  be  executed,  and  peace  was  in  some  degree  restored.  The 
elements  of  further  strife  were  however  by  no  means  nentra- 
lized.  The  Spahees,  who  had  resolved  upon  the  extinction  of 
the  Janizaries,  were  exasperated  against  Siaus  and  his  coad- 
jutors for  having  deprived  them  of  their  prey,  and,  assembling 
in  great  numbers,  they  attacked  and  slaughtered  all  the 
Janizaries  who  came  in  their  way ;  and,  elated  by  soccess,  they 
even  assaulted  the  palaces  of  the  Grand  Vizier  and  chief 
Pashas,  involving  all  who  had  offended  them  in  destruction. 
Amid  these  frightful  disorders  the  conduct  of  public  affairs 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  chief  of  the  eunuchs,  who,  desirous 
of  the  appointment  of  a  Vizier  who  could  be  controlled,  fixed 
upon  an  individual  whose  insignificance  had  caused  him  to 
be  hitherto  overlooked,  but  whose  great  abilities  soon  rendered 
him  illustrious. 

This  individual  was  the  celebrated  Mohammad  Eiuperli, 
the  son  of  a  renegade,  and  understood  to  be  of  French  ex- 
traction. His  extraordinary  talents  enabled  him  to  render 
the  most  important  services  to  the  stiite  at  this  difficult  and 
perilous  juncture.  With  consummate  skill  he  contrived  to 
dispose  of  the  Spahees  by  employing  them  in  Asia,  to  re- 
establish the  laws,  and  pursue  those  military  enterprises 
which  shed  so  much  glory  on  the  reign  of  Mohammad  IV. 

During  the  first  years  of  liis  official  life,  Kiuperli  had  a 
series  of  tasks  to  perform  which  demanded  the  highest  political 
and  military  skill.     The  siege  of  Candia  had  not  been  com- 
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pkted,  and  had  become  a  tedkyas  Uockade.  The  Yenetiaa 
fleet  in  1653,  under  Monoenigo,  had  achieyed  a  yidory  oyer 
the  Ottoman  fleet,  which,  from  the  defective  administration  of 
afiairs,  had  become  too  weak  to  withstand  the  enemj,  and  in 
the  sacceeding  year  thej  were  again  defeated,  on  which  oc- 
casion the  Admiral  or  Capitan  Pasha  escaped  with  a  few 
galleys  into  the  Boq>hon]s,  causing  in  Constantinople  the 
utmost  alann.  But  amid  all  those  disastrous  and  ominous 
circumstances,  the  skill  and  finnness  of  Kiuperli  dispelled  the 
terror  of  the  citizens,  bj  establishing  with  extraordinary 
exertion,  and  in  a  very  short  time,  a  powerful  and  effective 
fleet 

Having  thus  in  some  measure  restored  the  means  of 
further  naval  enterprises,  the  sagacious  Vizier  directed  his 
efforts  to  the  important  object  of  employing  the  army,  which 
it  was  dangerous  to  permit  to  remain  idle.  The  rebellion  of 
Ragotski,  the  Waywode  of  Transylvania,  afforded  him  a  suf- 
ficient means  by  which  to  accomplish  this  object,  and  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  young 
Sultan,  from  whose  memory  the  terrible  scenes  which  in  his 
infancy  he  had  witnessed  were  never  effaced,  adopted  with 
confidence  the  proposals  of  his  sagacious  minister,  and  gladly 
quitted  his  capital  for  a  season  to  enjoy  the  recreation  of 
hunting  in  the  fine  plains  of  Hadrianople,  leaving  the  Vizier 
to  rule  the  capital  in  his  absence,  and  to  make  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  Hungarian  campaign.  The  Grand  Vizier,  how- 
ever, had  now  attained  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-six ;  and, 
while  his  arrangements  were  in  progress,  death  terminated 
the  career  of  this  able  statesman.  Sensible  of  his  great 
worth,  and  deploring  his  approaching  loss,  the  young  Sultan 
hastened  to  visit  his  venerable  counsellor,  and  requested  him, 
as  a  last  token  of  his  affection,  to  nominate  his  successor. 
Acceding  to  the  request,  Kiuperli  proposed  his  own  son  Adi- 
met,  whose  subsetpient  services  amply  attested  the  wisdom  of 
the  choice.  Among  many  sage  counsels  which  the  venerable 
politician  gave  to  hu  young  master  the  Sultan,  there  were 
three  maxims  on  which  he  laid  great  stress,  and  which  he 
solemnly  besought  him  to  observe  with  undeviating  precisioD. 
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1.  Never  to  give  ear  to  the  couDBels  or  advice  of  women. 
8.  To  amass  all  the  treasure  he  possibly  could,  even  although 
he  should  oppress  and  impoverish  his  people.      3.  To  be 
continually  on  horseback,  and  to  keep  his  armies  in  constant . 
action. 

The  first  of  these  maxims,  Eiuperli  may  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  enforce  from  the  long  experience  he  had  of  the 
manifold  evils  caused  by  the  ambitious  interference  of  the 
Snltaoa  Kiosem  in  state  afi&drs ;  but  our  readers  who  appreciate 
the  value  and  importance  of  those  wise  counsels  which  often 
proceed  from  the  cultivated  talents  of  the  female  sex,  rendered 
acute  by  the  tender  affection  and  solicitude  peculiar  to  the 
female  character,  will  scarcely  fail  to  suspect  that  the  sage 
adviser  of  Sultan  Mohammad  IV.  had  derived  the  maxim 
which  he  enforced  upon  his  royal  auditor's  attention,  from  the 
disparaging  views  which  Mohammadanism  establishes  as  to 
tiie  female  intellect  According  to  '*  the  Prophet,"  women 
are  not  only  distinguished  by  greater  general  depravity  than 
men,  but  are  extremely  deficient  in  judgment  and  good  sense. 
Omar,  whose  precepts  are  sacred  in  the  opinions  of  the  Turks, 
called  on  his  followers  to  consult  women  when  in  difficulty, 
but  to  do  the  contrary  of  what  they  advise.  '*  It  is  desirable 
for  a  man,"  says  a  learned  Imam,  **  before  he  enters  upon 
any  important  undertaking,  to  consult  ten  intelligent  persons 
among  his  particular  friends,  or  if  he  have  not  more  than  five 
such  friends,  let  him  consult  each  of  them  twice,  or  if  he  have 
not  more  than  one  friend,  he  should  consult  him  ten  times  at  ten 
different  visits,  if  he  have  not  one  friend,  let  him  return  to  his 
wife  and  consult  her,  and  whatever  she  advises  him  to  do  let 
him  do  the  contrary,  so  shall  he  proceed  rightly  in  his  affair, 
and  attain  his  object." 

But  to  proceed.  Achmet  Kiuperli  having  thus  succeeded 
to  his  father's  office,  a.d.  1661,  carried  on  the  government 
with  the  utmost  energy,  commencing  bis  labours  by  the  death 
of  several  Pashas  and  the  deposition  of  the  Muftee.  He 
found  abundant  employment  in  the  distracted  condition  of  some 
of  the  provinces  in  Asia,  the  insubordination  of  the  powerful 
Pasha  of  Baghdad,  and  in  the  perplexing  and  injurious  con- 
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sequences  sriging  from  the  bitter  hatred  which  the  Snltana, 
the  mother  of  Mohammad  IV.,  had  conceived  against  him,  and 
which  all  his  endeavours  were  insufficient  to  allay. 

But  his  attention  was  principally  directed  to  the  carrying 
out  of  those  military  enterprises  which  had  hitherto  been  suf- 
fered to  languish.  Ragotski  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
the  Ottoman  Porte,  by  forming  an  alliance  with  the  Swedes 
against  the  Polish  nation — this  being  an  act  of  disobedience, 
the  Sultan's  vassals  being  pledged  not  to  enter  into  any  ar- 
rangements with  Christian  powers  without  the  Sultan's  autho- 
rity. Ragotski,  however,  having  engaged  and  defeated  a 
superior  force,  was  severely  wounded,  and  soon  after  died ; 
and  Leopold,  knowing  how  many  serious  dangers  to  his 
states  in  Hungary  might  arise  if  a  partisan  of  the  Turks 
should  be  chosen,  appointed  Kemini  to  be  the  Waywode, 
while  Michael  Abaffi  was  intrusted  with  the  important  situa- 
tion by  the  Porte.  These  competing  interests  could  be  ad- 
justed only  by  the  sword. 

Early  in  1663,  the  Grand  Vizier,  having  made  the  ut- 
most preparations  for  the  purpose,  prepared  to  march  towards 
Qermany.  A  governor  or  Kaimakim  in  his  absence  was  ap- 
pointed for  Constantinople.  Eighty  pieces  of  cannon,  many 
of  them  of  great  calibre,  were  brought  from  Scutari  and  from 
the  seraglio,  and  transported  by  the  Danube  to  BelgradCi 
while  the  princes  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  were  com- 
manded to  provide  the  requisite  provision  for  the  army ;  and 
a  general  proclamation  was  issued  requiring  all  soldiers  to 
repair  to  the  Sultan's  standard*  All  the  requisite  prepara- 
tions being  completed,  the  Ottoman  array  set  forth  from  Con- 
stantinople in  the  middle  of  the  month  of  March,  the  force 
being  made  up  of  an  army  drawn  not  only  from  the  European 
provinces  of  the  empire,  but  from  Aleppo  and  Damascus,  and 
even  from  Arabia  and  Erzeroum,  amounting  to  eighty  thou- 
sand men,  witli  an  equal  number  of  pioneers,  supplied  with 
everything  requisite  for  the  attack  of  fortified  places,  and  for 
the  general  success  of  the  campaign. 

This  immense  force  soon  found  its  way  into  Uungaryy  and 
laid  siege  to  Neuhausel,  which,  after  a  gallant  defencCy 
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farced  to  capitnlate,  and  seyeral  other  important  places  were 
taken  hj  assault.  The  Sultan's  armj,  howeyer,  met  with  a 
▼igoroos  adveisarj,  in  the  celebrated  Count  Raymond  Mon- 
tecoculiy  who  had  been  appointed  bj  the  diet  of  Ratisbon 
in  1663  to  command  the  imperial  armj  in  the  Hungarian 
frontierB  far  the  pnitection  of  Raab,  Comom,  and  Neuhansel. 

This  skilful  general,  bj  planting  his  army  oU  Baab,  pro- 
tected Austria  and  Styria,  when  the  Grand  Visier,  impatient 
at  the  interruption,  ordered  his  forces  to  pass  the  Raab.  A 
portion  of  the  Turkish  force  amounting  to  about  fifteen  thou- 
sand men,  having  been  permitted  to  ford  the  river,  were 
attacked  by  the  imperial  army,  and  cut  to  pieces  or  driven 
into  the  stream,  when  by  a  sudden  rise  of  the  waters  of  the 
Baab,  their  companions  on  the  opposite  shore  were  unable  to 
a£R>rd  them  aid.  During  the  conflict  the  Janizaries  and  Spahees 
struggled  to  gain  the  opposite  side,  and  to  assist  their  com- 
panions, by  swimming  over  the  river ;  and  thus  the  engage- 
ment was  prolonged  from  morning  till  late  in  the  afternoon, 
so  that  the  total  loss  of  the  Turks  amounted  to  seventeen 
thousand  men  and  sixteen  pieces  of  cannon.  The  rejoicings 
which  this  victory  occasioned  in  Vienna  it  is  impossible  to 
describe.  The  fame  of  Montecuculi  was  made  the  theme  of 
every  tongue.  His  praises  were  chaunted  tli rough  the  streets 
in  ballads  composed  for  the  occasion,  and  he  obtained  the  most 
substantial  rewards  for  his  service,  as  well  as  the  important 
appointment  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  whole  army.  A 
treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  soon  after  between  the  Sultan 
and  the  Emperor,  both  of  whom  were  equally  desirous  to  ter- 
minate the  campaign,  among  the  articles  of  wbich  was  the 
cession  to  the  Ottoman  Empire  of  Varadin  and  Neuhausel, 
which  had  already  fallen  into  their  bands. 

This  result  was  favourable  to  the  Sultan,  and  Eiuperli 
having  returned  to  Hadrianople  in  triumph,  was  graciously 
received,  and  richly  rewarded  by  his  master,  who  presented 
him  with  a  residence  in  that  city.  Candia  being  still  under 
siege,  he  now  turned  his  attention  to  that  quarter,  and  was 
preparing  to  terminate  the  siege  by  vigorous  measures,  when 
a  new  and  unexpected  incident  occurred  to  interrupt  him.     A 
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Jew  named  Sabatei  Sevi  had  in  1666  at  Ghisa  announced 
himself  to  his  countrymen  as  their  long  expected  Messiah ; 
and  he,  making  use  of  the  mystic  number  of  the  year  in  evi- 
denoe  of  his  pretensions,  a  large  number  of  disciples  gathered 
anmnd  him ;  while  an  accomplice  appeared  at  Jerusalem  as 
the  prophet  Elias,  in  testimony  of  Sabatei  being  really  the 
Messiah.  So  great  became  the  influence  of  these  fanatics,  and 
so  large  the  number  of  their  adherents,  that  they  were  enabled 
to  denounce  as  impious  the  farther  payment  of  taxes  to  the 
goremment,  predicting,  at  the  same  time,  that  before  a  year 
should  elapse  Mohammad  IV.  would  be  dethroned.  These 
disorders  were  with  great  sagacity  repressed  by  Kiuperli,  and 
without  bloodshed.  By  flattering  the  vanity  of  Sabatei,  he 
indooed  him  to  come  to  Constantinople,  assuring  him  that  the 
Emperor  would  speedily  become  a  convert  to  his  views.  When 
Sabatei  arrived  in  Europe,  the  Sultan  was  at  Hadrianople,  and 
the  impostor  proceeded  thither  with  extraordinary  pomp.  His 
progress  resembled  a  triumphal  procession— crowds  of  people 
prostrating  themselves,  and  strewing  garlands  and  flowers  as 
he  proceeded  on  his  way.  On  his  arrival  he  was  led  into  the 
royal  presence,  wlien,  although  his  confidence  failed  him,  he 
■till  persisted  in  his  divine  mission.  Mohammad,  however, 
desired  he  would  perform  some  miracle  to  establish  his  claim. 
This  he  could  not  refuse,  and  the  test  to  be  adopted  speedily 
terminated  his  pretensions.  Carried  into  the  plain  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  city,  he  was  strip^ied  in  the  presence  of  the 
people,  and  tied  to  a  column,  and  as  he  declared  he  was  in- 
vulnerable, the  archers,  with  their  arrows  on  the  string,  were 
ready,  at  a  signal  to  be  given,  to  pierce  him  to  the  heart 
Struck  with  terror  by  these  dreadful  preparations,  the  unhappy 
man  confessed  the  vanity  of  his  pretensions,  and  declared  that 
he  had  imposed  upon  public  incredulity.  He  was  then  informed 
that  he  must  either  embrace  Mohammadanism,  or  be  impaled 
as  an  impostor.  He  chose  the  former  alternative ;  and  thus 
the  dangerous  excitement  which  he  had  been  able  to  originate 
was  brought  to  a  termination,  although  it  is  SMd  there  were 
not  wanting  those  among  the  Jews  who  continued  to  believe 
in  his  mission. 
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Achmet  Kiuperli  was  now  left  at  liberty  to  pren  forwaid 
his  arrangements  for  completing  the  conquest  of  Candia.  In 
the  spring  of  1 667  he  landed  a  force  of  a  hundred  thoosand 
men  upon  the  devoted  island,  and  immediately  inyested  the 
fortress  of  Candia.  The  Venetian  garrison  had  already  been 
largely  reinforced.  The  fortifications  of  the  city  had  been 
strengthened  with  all  the  skill  that  military  engineering  ooold 
bring  into  operation,  and  everything  tended  to  prove  that  the 
contest  must  be  of  the  most  severe  and  sanguinary  kind.  To 
describe  the  operations  of  the  siege,  the  skill  and  valour  of  the 
defence,  the  activity  of  the  besiegers,  and  the  acts  of  individual 
heroism  by  which  it  was  distinguidied,  would  be  impossible 
within  ordinary  limits.  The  entire  power  of  the  Ottoman 
empire  collected  against  the  city;  and  all  the  resources  of  art 
and  valour  were  displayed  by  its  defenders  to  avert  its  fidL 
The  Turks  often  sacrificed  a  hundred  of  their  soldiers  to  suc- 
ceed in  slaughtering  one  Christian  of  their  adversaries;  but  their 
courage,  perseverance,  and  fanaticism,  sustained  them  in  the  pro- 
tracted conflict,  although  they  bad  never  struggled  with  greater 
difficulties.  "  The  fortifications  api>earcd  day  by  day  to  arise 
from  their  mins,  notwithstanding  that  the  artillery  of  the 
besieged  caused  a  terrible  havoc ;  bombs,  petards,  and  mines, 
were  put  in  use  for  the  defence ;  frequently  the  besiegers, 
throwing  down  their  arms  in  despair,  refused  to  advance  any 
more  to  the  fatal  breach,  although  urged  by  promises,  menaces, 
and  wounds.  The  natural  situation  of  the  place  was  particu- 
larly strong,  and,  during  the  twenty-nine  months  of  active 
siege,  a  perpetual  concourse  of  French  and  Italian  volunteers 
had  succeeded  each  other ;  for  the  Christian  soldier,  emulous 
of  glory,  hasted  to  the  glorious  contest  of  Candia ;  and  so 
obstinate  was  the  attack  and  the  defence,  that  it  may  be  truly 
said  there  was  not  one  foot  of  ground  which  was  not  moistened 
with  the  blood  of  the  combatants.  If  a  wall  fell  by  the  fire 
of  the  batteries,  another  wall  was  seen  forthwith  to  grow  up 
within  side  of  its  ruins ;  indeed,  so  many  obstacles  and  losses 
would  have  deterred  the  besiegers,  but  tliat  they  were  led  by 
Kiuperli,  and  possessed  the  physical  stubborn  obstinacy  which 
marks  their  national  character." 
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Some  idea  of  the  character  of  the  conflict  may  be  obtained, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  in  this  memorable  siege  the  Vene- 
tians lost  above  thirty  thousand  men,  and  the  Turks  more  than 
a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand ;  the  ill-fated  city  sustained 
fifty-six  assaults,  and  the  havoc  of  four  hundred  and  sixty 
mines,  to  which  must  be  added,  the  counter-mines  of  the  be- 
neged.  After  the  siege  had  lasted  nearly  two  years  and  four 
months,  the  city  became  no  longer  tenable,  and  a  treaty  of 
peace  being  concluded  between  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  the 
Bepublic  of  Venice,  in  September  1669,  the  city  and  island  of 
Candia  became  the  property  of  the  Sultan,  and  the  Grand 
Visier  Kiuperli,  who  bad  conducted  the  operations,  and  brought 
them  to  a  close,  obtained  a  large  addition  to  the  renown  which 
by  his  military  genius  he  had  already  acquired. 

After  the  capture  of  Candia,  the  active  and  politic  Grand 
Vixier  Kiuperli  directed  his  energies  to  a  new  and  highly  im- 
portant enterprise.  The  Cossacks,  desirous  of  freedom  from 
Polish  authority,  had  voluntarily  become  subject  to  the  Otto- 
man Empire,  and  sent  their  Hetman  or  prince  to  claim  his 
investiture  as  a  vassal  of  Mohammad  IV.  The  consequence 
of  this  step  was  immediate.  The  Poles,  who  considered 
themselves  as  the  natural  superiors  of  this  people,  resented 
their  conduct  by  laying  waste  their  country,  which  is  com- 
prehended by  that  vast  tract  lying  between  the  rivers 
Dniester  and  Dnieper.  The  possession  of  these  new  frontiers, 
which  formed  an  important  barrier  for  the  Turkish  Empire, 
was  eagerly  desired  by  the  Ottoman  Porte ;  and  in  order  to 
secure  the  advantage  already  gained,  Achmet  Kiuperli  made 
pre|)arations  for  the  attack  of  Podolio,  with  an  army  of  a 
hnndred  and  fifty  thousand  men.  The  Sultan  commanded 
his  forces  in  person ;  and,  having  passed  the  Danube  near 
Galatz,  in  Moldavia,  reduced  the  fortress  of  ELaminietx,  after 
a  siege  of  eleven  days,  and  thus  obtained  an  undisputed  en- 
trance into  Podulia.  This  fortress,  however,  was  not  gained 
without  severe  loss,  in  addition  to  that  sustained  during  the 
siege ;  for  a  German  officer,  disgusted  at  the  terms  of  its  capi- 
tulation, set  fire  to  the  powder  magazine,  and  four  thousand 
Janizaries,  along  with  the  citadel,  were  blown  into  the  air. 
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Otiier  important  places  Ul  into  tiie  hands  of  tiie  Sultan,  and 
in  Bx  weeks  the  whde  of  Poddia  was  at  his  command. 
The  Taiiais,  meeting  with  no  <^ypo8ition,  phrodeied  the 
conntjry,  and  carried  off  aboTO  eigh^  thousand  <^  its  inhabit- 
ants as  slsTes;  but  they  were  waylaid  in  their  retreat  by 
SobieAi,  who  attached  them  and  reaqytored  a  great  part  of 
''their  booty.  The  King  of  Poland,  howeyer,  was  unable  to  torn 
this  adTantage  to  any  great  account,  and  concloded  a  treaty 
by  which  the  Saltan  became  possessor  of  Podolia,  and  the 
GosBScks  obtained  the  district  oi  the  Ukraine.  The  King  of 
Pc^and  fbrther  agreed  to  make  payment  of  twenty-two  thoa- 
sand  crowns  as  yearly  tribnte.  The  Poles,  boweyer,  rather 
than  submit  to  such  d^;rading  conditions,  were  determined 
to  suffer  to  the  utmost  An  army,  ccmiprising  the  whole 
force  di  the  kingdom,  was  raised,  Sobieski  was  entrusted  with 
the  command,  and  the  Sultan  became  aware  that  he  had 
made  a  treaty  which  was  destitute  of  authority  over  the  war- 
like people  against  whom  he  fought  Mohammad's  rage  and 
disappointment  knew  no  bounds,  and,  reassembling  his  forces 
which  had  been  partly  reduced,  he  crossed  the  Danube,  and 
resolved  to  exact  a  terrible  retribution.  The  hostile  armies 
met  between  the  Dneister  and  the  Danube,  and  in  a  battle 
which  lasted  for  eight  honrs,  the  Ottomau  forces  were  de- 
feated. 

It  was  at  this  critical  period,  a.d.  1673,  that  the  King 
of  Poland  died,  and  Sobieski  found  his  plans  frustrated  by 
an  event  which  rendered  necessary  his  own  presence,  and  that 
of  his  army,  at  the  approaching  election  of  a  Polish  sovereign 
at  Warsaw ;  for,  during  bis  absence,  Mohammad,  with  the 
advice  of  Kinperli,  recovered  the  greater  part  of  Podolia,  and, 
to  secure  his  conquest,  transported  the  most  of  the  inhabitants 
beyond  the  Danube,  and  replaced  them  by  two  thousand 
families  of  Spahees. 

The  capture  of  the  city  and  fortress  of  Kaminietz,  already 
referred  to,  was  the  origin  of  an  orrangement  which,  ever 
since  the  period  when  it  was  made,  has  exercised  no  slight 
influence  upon  the  affairs  of  Turkey.  It  appears  that,  after 
the  fall  of  that  place,  the  Hetman  of  the  Ukraine  Cossacks 
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preeented  bimnelf,  with  four  thousEDd  adherents,  and  offered 
his  senrices  to  Mohammad.  The  Sultan,  however,  irritated  at 
the  defection  of  liis  Tassals  the  Waywodes,  and  having  little 
faith  in  the  auxiliaries  who  now  offered  their  allegiance,  re- 
jected their  suit,  and  even  treated  their  Hetman  with  con- 
tempt This  impnidcnt  conduct  was  too  much  for  the  proud 
and  warlike  Cossacks,  and  they  immediately  offered  their 
services  to  Russia,  which  being  eagerly  accepted  by  the  Czar, 
the  Cossacks  became  a  portion  of  the  Muscovite  Empire,  and 
to  the  present  day  have  rendered  important  services  in  ad- 
vancing the  interests,  and  aiding  the  encroachments  of  the 
Kussian  Emperor. 

These  events  were  followed  by  the  death  of  the  celebrated 
Achmet  Kiuperli,  who  had  conferred  the  utmost  benefits  on 
Turkey.  This  statesman  possessed  talents  of  a  very  high 
order,  together  with  a  considerable  share  of  learning,  great 
acuteness  and  sagacity,  and  almost  every  quality  capable  of 
rendering  him  valuable  to  the  state.  If  we  consider  the 
early  age  at  which  he  was  promoted  to  his  high  office,  the 
enemies  which  his  father's  severity  had  bequeathed  to  him, 
the  dangers  to  which  he  was  exposed  by  the  enmity  of  the 
Sultana,  and  his  skill  in  evading  it,  the  success  with  which  he 
contrived  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  greatest  personages  in 
the  state,  as  well  as  to  retain  undiminished  the  affection  of 
the  Sultan ;  if  we  remember  how  seldom  capital  punishments 
took  place  during  his  administration,  as  well  as  the  care  with 
which  the  articles  of  every  capitulation  wore  observed,  it  is  im- 
I)06siblc  not  to  concede  to  him  a  very  high  character  among 
the  ablest  statesmen  of  any  nation  in  Europe.  The  greatest 
praises  were  laviehetl  on  his  memory  by  the  Turks.  He  was 
regarded  as  **  the  light  and  splendour  of  the  nations ;  the 
conservator  and  guardian  of  good  laws;  the  vicar  of  the 
shadow  of  Go<l ;  the  thrice-learned  and  all-accomplished." 
Unquestionably  he  was  the  greatest  of  all  the  prime  ministers 
of  the  Ottoman  Porte. 
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IT  has  been  already  stated  that  the  defeat  of  the  Turkish 
'''  anDj  on  the  banks  <^  the  Raab  by  the  celebrated  Coont 
Rajmond  Muntecuculi  in  1664,  was  soon  followed  bj  an 
armistice  between  the  forces  of  the  Emperor  Leopold,  and 
those:  of  Mohammad  IV.  This  arrangement  was  to  oontimie 
for  the  period  of  twenty  years.  But  circumstances  caused  its 
infraction  before  the  period  at  which  it  was  to  be  concluded. 
Of  these  circumstances  a  brief  view  is  desirable  before  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  important  incidents  of  history  now  about 
to  be  described. 

At  the  period  when  Montecuculi  was  appointed  to  defend 
the  Hungarian  frontiers,  the  measures  of  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment had  occasioned  the  utmost  dissatisfaction  throughout  the 
country.  The  extirpation  of  Protestantism,  together  with  the 
destruction  of  the  constitution  and  the  nationality  of  Hungary, 
were  beyond  question  the  object  to  which  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  was  urged  by  his  advisers,  and  especially  by  Gran- 
tonvillo,  the  ambassador  of  Louis  XIV. 

The  persecution  to  which  the  Hungarians  were  thus  ex- 
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posed,  sod  the  lamentable  excesses  perpetrated  by  tbe  Ger- 
man troops,  produced  conseqaences  which  it  was  by  no  means 
difficult  to  foresee.  The  Hungarians  naturally  looked  around 
them  for  some  power  capable  of  supporting  them  against  a 
monarch  who  treated  them  with  a  degree  of  severity  which 
could  scarcely  be  exceeded  even  by  the  army  of  an  invader. 
Even  the  most  zealous  Protestants  felt  that,  so  far  from  losing, 
they  would  gain  by  the  restoration  of  the  Mohammadan  rule; 
and  so  widely  spread  was  the  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  that, 
so  far  from  being  confined  to  the  Protestant  part  of  the  popu- 
lation, it  was  alike  participated  in  by  the  members  of  the 
Roman  Church.  A  dangerous  conspiracy  was  the  inevitable 
consequence,  the  promoters  of  which  were  persons  of  the 
highest  rank,  who  resolved  to  apply  to  the  Sidtan  for  his  aid 
against  the  Emperor,  to  raise  an  army  among  their  depen- 
dents, to  furnish  a  naval  force  in  the  Adriatic,  and  to  gain 
over  to  their  cause  the  Greek  population  in  Croatia — in  a 
word,  to  shake  off  their  connection  with  Germany. 

At  the  moment  when  this  conspiracy,  fraught  with  immi- 
nent peril  to  the  Austrian  government,  was  about  to  be  acted 
upon,  it  was  accidentally  discovered.  The  governor  of  Styria, 
Count  Tettenbach,  who  had  joined  in  it,  had  imprisoned  for 
tiled  one  of  his  servants  who  was  cognisant  of  the  plot 
This  man  was,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  law,  put  to  the  tor- 
ture, when  he  confessed  all  he  knew.  Tettenbach  was  at 
this  period  absent  from  the  seat  of  his  government,  but  those 
who  acted  as  hiH  substitutes  lost  no  time  in  transmitting  to 
Vienna  the  iin()ortant  intelligence  of  which  they  had  thus 
accidentally  become  the  depositaries.  Tettenbach  was  arrested. 
His  papers,  and  six  thousand  stand  of  arms  concealed  in  his 
cellars,  confirmed  the  suspicion  of  his  participation  in  the  plot. 
Others  of  the  conspirators  were  also  seized.  Nadaski,  whose 
vast  wealth  entitled  him  to  the  name  of  the  Hungarian 
Croesus,  was,  after  being  solemnly  degraded,  beheaded  in 
Vienna,  and  his  property  confiscated,  part  of  which,  amount- 
ing to  five  millions,  was  found  in  his  treasury  at  Potteo- 
dorf.  Stephen  Tok5U  was  besieged  in  his  fortress,  and  died 
during  the  attack  ;  and  Frangipani,  Zriny,  the  grandson  of 
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the  famous  defender  of  Szigeth,  and  Tettenbach,  were  also 
put  to  death. 

The  discovery  of  this  conspiracy,  and  the  destruction  of 
its  chief  promoters,  did  not  satisfy  the  Austrian  government 
On  tlie  contrary,  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  at  large  was  sub* 
jected  to  the  severest  treatment.  Resistance  and  civil  war 
were  the  inevitable  consequences ;  and  the  bitterest  strife  and 
hatred,  resulting  in  innumerable  cases  in  bloodshed,  sprang 
up  between  those  who  were  partizans  of  the  Emperor  and 
those  who  advocated  the  interests  of  their  native  country. 

At  this  juncture  the  cause  of  the  Hungarians  was  strength* 
ened  by  the  appearance  of  a  leader  whose  name  afterwards 
became  famous  in  the  annals  of  his  country.  When  Stephen 
T5koli  died,  as  already  mentioned,  during  the  siege  of  his 
castle  by  the  imperial  troops,  although  his  daughters  were 
dragged  forth  and  thrown  into  prison  in  Vienna,  his  son  Emeric, 
having  contrived  to  escape,  made  his  way  into  Transylvania, 
and,  having  joined  the  Turks,  became  an  active  opponent  of 
Austria,  and  a  successful  promoter  of  every  design  hostile  to 
her  authority  and  power  in  Hungary.  Tokbli  possessed  great 
military  talents,  great  acnteness  and  sagacity,  and  consider- 
able literary  acquirements.  He  was,  moreover,  a  devoted 
advocate  of  liberty  and  the  cause  of  Protestantism.  Being 
appointed  commander-in-chief,  he  soon  justified  the  expecta- 
tions of  his  countr}'men.  With  a  small  but  determined  army 
he  defeated  the  imperialists  in  several  engagements,  and  driv- 
ing them  from  Upper  Hungary,  penetrated  to  Presburg,  Neu- 
stadt,  and  even  into  Moravia.  The  indomitable  energy  of 
Tokoli,  and  the  success  attending  his  arms,  compelled  Leopold 
to  adopt  some  measures  likely  to  bring  about  a  pacification  ; 
and  in  1681  a  diet  was  for  that  purpose  held  at  Presburg,  and 
subsequently,  in  consequence  of  the  plague,  at  (Edenburg,  and 
attended  by  the  Emperor  in  person.  Various  important 
measures  were  adopted  on  the  occiision,  which,  at  an  earlier 
period,  might  have  produced  the  best  consequences  in  recon- 
ciling the  contending  parties.  Paul  Esterhazy  was  appointed 
palatine ;  old  privileges  and  institutions  were  revived  ;  the 
license  of  arbitrary  taxation  restrained ;  a  general  amnesty 
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grantad,  and  religions  liberty  allowed  to  those  who  embraced 
the  Angsborg  form  of  Protestantism. 

These  arrangements,  however,  came  too  late  to  produce 
an  immediate  reconciliation.  The  Austrian  deputies  indicated 
a  tendency  to  revenge,  while  the  Hungarians  looked  on  the 
oonoessions  made  as  nothing  more  than  what  they  had  a  right 
to  demand ;  while  Tokdli  was  unable  to  forget  the  sufferings 
to  which  he  and  his  family  had  been  exposed  by  Austria,  or 
to  lay  aside  certain  ambitious  projects  with  which  he  was 
endently  animated. 

It  was  at  length  arranged  that  an  ambassador  should  pro- 
ceed to  Constantinople,  to  obtain  a  prolongation  of  the  truce 
which  had  been  made  in  1664,  and  which  was  now  approach- 
ing its  termination.  The  ambassador  speedily  discovered  the 
impossibility  of  accomplishing  the  object  of  his  mission.  The 
Ghand  Vizier  Mustafa,  who  had  succeeded  the  celebrated 
Kiuperli,  his  own  kinsman,  was  at  the  head  of  a  party  eager 
to  take  advantRf^e  of  the  state  of  matters  in  Hungary,  and 
the  demands  of  the  Saltan  were  such  as  could  not  be  conceded, 
and  extinguished  all  hoi)e  of  an  accommodation. 

Tdkoli,  intent  upon  his  objects,  had  concluded,  meantime, 
a  treaty  with  the  Sublime  Porte,  which,  besides  his  recogni- 
tion as  Prince  of  Upper  Hungary,  contained  other  articles 
highly  advantageous  to  his  country.  But  the  connection  thus 
formed  was  used  by  the  Emperor,  as  well  as  by  his  other 
opponents,  as  the  means  of  representing  the  Hungarian  leader 
as  an  enemy  of  Christianity,  and  in  alienating  a  portion  of 
his  followers. 

These  difficulties,  however,  were  such  as  the  genius  of 
Tttkdli  knew  how  to  overcome,  and  the  success  with  which 
his  earliest  efforts  had  been  accompanied  still  continued,  and 
incited  the  Turks  to  hasten  their  arrangements  for  the  Hun- 
garian campaign;  so  that  in  the  autumn  of  1682,  the  Ottoman 
army  was  put  in  motion  towards  the  Hungarian  frontierB. 
The  Sultan  Mohammad  accompanied  his  forces  as  far  as 
Belgrade,  and,  afti^r  receiving  the  ambassadors  of  T5k5li,  re- 
tomed  to  Constantinople,  and  left  his  Orand  Vixier  to  carry 
on  the  war. 


iM  TCUOOI  ABHT  AMfWAmCM  OS  TfEKSA. 

The  Ottoman  arm  j  ImTiiig  adyaneed  as  frr  as  EaBek,  a 
ooandl  of  war  was  held,  attoided  bj  a  laige  number  of  the 
noliilitjrorHnngarj,  and  bjTokoli  himaelL  The  principal 
mbyeet  of  diaconion  was  the  soitablenen  of  the  siege  of 
Vienna.  Most  ai  the  oooncil  were  opposed  to  this  measore. 
ToklSli  in  particnlar,  on  being  called  on  to  declare  his  senti- 
ments^ urged  upon  the  Grand  Vizier  the  absolute  neoesritj  of 
ezpdling  the  Anstrians  bcm  Hungaiy  before  adyancang  to 
the  siege  of  Vienna.    . 

The  Grand  Vizier,  howeyer,  was  not  oonyinoed  hj  the 
reasoning  of  his  opponents  in  the  conncil,  and  althoogh  he 
kept  his  determination  a  profound  secret^  and  proceeded  to 
the  reduction  of  some  of  the  minor  fortresses  in  his  waj,  he 
had  resolved  to  attack  Vienna,  and  having  matured  his  plans, 
he  displsyed  to  his  various  oflScers  the  Sultan's  hatti-scherif^ 
investing  him  with  full  authority  and  unlimited  command  dur- 
ing the  war,  and  issued  orders  for  the  advance  of  the  armj  to 
the  imperial  citj. 

The  Ottoman  army  was  preceded  in  its  march  by  hordes 
of  ferocious  Tartars,  who  reduced  to  desolation  the  frontiers 
of  Austria,  Bohemia,  and  Moravia,  slaughtering  the  popula- 
tion without  resi)ect  to  age  or  sex,  and  reducing  to  ashes  the 
villages  and  towns  which  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  in 
their  way.  No  place  was  sufficiently  retired  to  escape  the 
ravages  of  these  sanguinary  and  nithless  barbarians.  They 
|)enetrated  alike  into  the  most  secluded  places  of  the  forests, 
and  the  most  obscure  retreats  of  the  valleys,  led  thither  by 
bloodhounds,  which  they  employed  to  trace  the  steps  of  those 
who  fled  at  their  approach. 

The  advance  of  the  Ottoman  forces  to  Vienna  was  the 
signal  for  the  flight  of  a  great  number  of  its  wealthy  inhabi- 
tants. Among  the  first  to  desert  the  city  was  the  Emperor 
Leopold  himself,  who,  having  little  military  skill,  and  no 
great  taste  for  the  horrors  of  a  protracted  siege,  adopted  the 
prudent  course  of  removing  himself  and  his  court  to  a  suffi- 
cient distance  from  the  scene  of  danger.  But  before  he  had 
decided  on  this  step,  events  had  left  him  little  time  to  lose ; 
and  it  had  become  matter  of  serious  deliberation  which  road 
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he  should  take  to  avoid  the  risk  of  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  Tartar  cavalry.  The  direct  road  to  Lintz  was  considered 
bj  his  council  no  longer  free  from  this  danger,  and  it  was  de- 
termined that  he  should  make  his  way  thither  by  the  left 
bank  of  the  Danube. 

The  route  thus  chosen  was  the  only  one  which  promised 
any  degree  of  safety  to  the  imperial  fugitives,  who,  not  with- 
out the  imminent  risk  of  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Tartars,  arrived  at  Lintz.  That  fortress,  however,  was  not 
deemed  sufficiently  secure,  and  Leopold  continued  his  dis- 
creditable flight  into  Bavaria.  The  Emperor's  example  of 
quitting  Vienna  was  speedily  followed  by  a  vast  number  of 
the  wealthy  classes,  who,  by  their  cowardly  desertion,  added 
greatly  to  the  alarm  felt  by  thoee  who  were  left  behind. 

The  number  of  those  who  thus  quitted  the  city  amounted  to 
nearly  sixty  thousand,  of  whom  a  large  proportion,  whose  means 
of  conveyance  failed  them  on  the  wa/,  and  all  those  who  took 
the  road  toward  Styria,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
The  bloodhounds  of  the  Tartars  traced  and  hunted  down  thoee 
who  fled  to  the  woods. 

This  large  emigration  greatly  reduced  the  number  of 
citizens  capable  of  bearing  arms.  The  courage,  however,  of 
this  remnant  was  somewhat  restored  a  few  days  after,  by  the  . 
api)earance  of  the  cavalry,  who  filed  through  the  city  with 
much  military  display.  This  substantial  contradiction  of  the 
rumour  previously  circulated  of  the  total  destruction  of  the 
imperial  army,  was  well  calculated  to  produce  a  reaction  on 
the  public  mind  ;  but  a  still  happier  impression  was  made  by 
the  arrival  on  the  same  day  of  Count  Stahremberg,  to  whomi 
on  the  score  of  his  successful  defence  of  Moravia  against  the 
incursions  of  Tokoli,  the  Emperor  now  confided  the  command 
and  defence  of  the  city.  He  lost  no  time  in  setting  all 
hands  to  work  on  the  fortifications ;  but  at  first  little  more 
could  be  done  than  to  complete  the  fixing  of  the  palisadeSi 
for  the  scarcely  credible  fact  is  on  record  that  the  necessary 
works  for  the  main  defence  of  the  city  could  not  be  prose- 
cuted for  want  of  the  common  and  essential  tools.  The 
annab  of  the  city  are  silent  as  to  the  parties  responsible  for 
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this  monstrous  neglect ;  but  it  is  certain  that  if  the  Tmln 
had  not  lingered  before  Raab,  or  if  bj  greater  expedition  on 
the  march  they  had  arrived  before  Vienna  a  few  honrs  sooner 
than  they  did,  that  city  must  have  fallen  without  a  blow,  and 
with  all  its  treasures,  into  the  hands  of  the  destroyer.  It 
was  not  till  the  following  day  after  Stahremberg's  arrival 
that,  by  the  unwearied  exertions  of  the  imperial  chancellor, 
the  contents  of  the  secret  archives  and  the  treasury  were  con- 
veyed away  by  the  Danube  under  circumstances  of  imminent 
peril.  The  population  of  all  classes,  the  richest  citizens,  and 
even  women  and  ecclesiastics,  now  laboured  unremittingly  at 
the  fortifications.  The  burgomaster.  Von  Liebenberg,  set  the 
example,  doing  active  service  with  a  wheelbarrow.  The 
wood  stored  for  building  or  fuel  without  the  walls  was  con- 
veyed into  the  town  ;  every  householder  was  enjoined  to  have 
water  ready  on  his  roof,  and  all  persons  whose  usual  employ- 
ment would  be  in  abeyance  during  the  siege,  were  armed  and 
taken  into  the  regular  service  of  the  state.  They  formed  a 
body  of  twelve  hundred  men.  The  most  important  works 
were  completed  with  incredible  labour  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days,  and  almost  in  the  sight  of  the  Ottoman  army,  which 
had  crossed  the  Austrian  frontier  at  Altenbnrg,  destroying 
everything  as  they  advanced,  and  indicating  their  approach  by 
the  contracting  circle  of  blazing  villages.  From  the  Hun- 
garian frontier  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Kahlenberg,  every 
unfortified  phice  bore  lurid  token  of  Turkish  occupation — 
Baden,  Mixlling,  Elwnfurt,  Inzersdorf,  Pcllendorf,  Laxenburg, 
and  Laa.  Neustadt  alone  held  out  by  the  strength  of  its 
walls  and  the  gallantry  of  its  defenders. 

At  sunrise  of  the  14th  July  1683,  the  main  force  of  the 
enemy  showed  itself  on  the  heights  of  the  Wienerberg.  It 
was  difficult  for  the  most  practised  eye  to  distinguish  particu- 
lar objects  from  amidst  the  multitudinous  crowd  of  men, 
horses,  camels,  and  carriages.  The  mass  extended  itself  from 
the  Lauer  wood  to  near  the  Hundsthurm,  by  Gumpendorf, 
Penztng,  Ottakrin,  Hernals,  Wahring  and  Dobling,  towards 
Nussdorf  and  the  Danube,  in  a  circuit  of  some  twenty-five 
thousand  paces.     The  camp  was  marked  out  in  the  form  of 
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a  ludf-mooii.  In  a  few  hours  twentj-fiye  thousand  tents  had 
risen  from  the  ground.  That  of  the  Vizier  was  pitched  on 
the  high  ground  in  the  present  suburb  of  St  Ulrio,  behind 
the  walls  of  the  houses  which  had  been  burned.  It  rivalled 
in  beanty  and  splendour  of  decoration  Solyman's  famous  pa- 
vilion of  1529,  being  of  green  silk  worked  with  gold  and 
silver,  and  adorned  within  with  pearls,  precious  stones,  and 
carpets,  and  containing  in  a  central  sanctuary  the  sacred  stan- 
dard of  the  Prophet  Within  its  precincts  were  baths,  foun- 
tains, and  flower-gardens,  and  even  a  menagerie.  In  respect 
of  its  numerous  alleys  and  compartments,  it  was  likened  to  a 
town  of  canvas.  The  value  of  it,  with  its  contents,  was  esti- 
mated at  a  million  dollars.  Under  St.  Ulric,  towards  the 
Borg  gate,  the  Aga  of  the  Janizaries  had  arrayed  his  forces : 
the  precincts  of  St.  Ulric  itself  were  occupied  by  the  Tartars 
under  Kara  Mohammad.  The  other  Pashas  were  stationed 
opposite  the  Karnthner  and  Stuben  gates,  and  the  city  was 
threatened  from  five  distinct  quarters,  though  it  was  soon 
easy  to  perceive  that  the  main  attack  would  be  directed 
against  the  Burg  and  the  Lobelbastion.  The  first  care  of 
the  Turks  was  to  plunder  and  destroy  the  few  buildings  which 
had  escaped  destruction  in  the  suburbs. 

The  church  of  the  Servites  in  the  Rossau  was  the  only  edi- 
fice that  escaped.  Its  distance  from  the  town  had  preserved 
it  from  the  general  destruction  to  which  the  defenders  of  the 
city  consigned  all  the  buildings  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  and 
it  was  probably  spared  by  the  Ottoman  troops  on  account  of 
the  paintings  on  its  ceiling,  representing  the  Hebrew  patri- 
archs, who  are  objects  of  reverence  to  the  Mohammadans. 

When  the  investment  of  Vienna  by  the  Turkish  army 
had  been  completed,  the  Qrand  Vizier's  next  care  was  to  de- 
stroy or  secure  such  strongholds  within  a  certain  distance  of  the 
city,  as  had  not  hitherto  fallen  into  his  hands.  The  follow- 
ing narrative  of  the  destruction  of  one  of  these  fortified  places 
will  afibrd  an  illustration  of  the  horrors  to  which  the  inhabit- 
ants were  exposed  by  this  inroad  of  the  Ottoman  armies. 

*'  A  strong  detachment  was  directed  at  sunrise  of  the  14th 
upon  Perchtoldsdorf^  which  began  to  throw  incendiary  missiles 
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into  the  place,  and  speedily  set  fire  to  it  in  variona  qnarteiB. 
Some  citizens  ventured  npon  a  daring  sally,  bat  the  small 
body,  not  more  than  thirty  in  number,  were  cat  down  to  a 
man.  The  overwhelming  superiority  of  the  enemy's  nomben, 
and  the  failure  of  their  own  ammunition^  compelled  the  inha- 
bitants entirely  to  abandon  the  town  and  to  betake  themselves 
to  their  fortified  church  and  its  precincts.  The  town  was 
given  to  the  flames,  which  raged  from  2  p.m.  through  the 
following  night,  which  was  passed  by  tlie  little  garrison  in 
the  contemplation  of  this  dismal  scene,  and  in  the  expectation 
of  an  attack  at  sunrise,  which  they  had  no  hope  of  being  aUe 
to  repel.  The  Turks,  however,  preferred  craft  and  perfidy 
to  force,  and  contented  themselves  with  a  blockade  of  the 
stronghold,  which  was  moreover  rendered  scarcely  tenable  by 
the  heat  and  smoke  of  the  burning  houses  adyaoent  Thb 
state  of  things  lasted  till  the  afternoon,  when  a  horseman 
rode  up  the  main  street,  dressed  in  the  doublet  of  a  G^ennan 
Reiter,  but  otherwise  in  Turkish  attire,  and  bearing  a  flag  of 
truce,  which  he  waved  towards  the  church,  and  in  the  Hun- 
garian language  summoned  the  citizens  to  surrender,  distinctly 
promising  them  security  of  life  and  property  on  condition  of 
an  immediate  submission.  Such  terms,  under  the  circum- 
stances, were  far  too  favourable  to  be  refused.  A  man  and 
a  woman  who  spoke  Hungarian  made  known  their  acceptance 
to  the  envoy,  and  a  white  flag  was  hung  out  from  the  tower 
in  token  of  surrender.  On  the  morning  of  the  17  th  a  Pasha 
with  a  strong  attendance  arrived  from  the  camp,  and  seating 
himself  on  a  red  carpet  near  the  house  of  the  bailiff,  opposite 
the  church,  announced  through  an  interpreter  the  following 
conditions  to  the  besieged.  First,  two  citizens  were  to  come 
out  to  the  Turks,  and  two  of  the  latter  to  be  admitted  into 
the  fortress ;  secondly,  as  a  symbol  that  the  place  had  not 
before  been  yielded  to  an  enemy,  the  keys  were  to  be  delivered 
to  the  Pasha  by  a  maiden  with  loosened  hair  and  a  garland 
on  her  head ;  thirdly,  a  contribution  of  six  thousand  florins 
was  to  be  levied  on  the  inhabitants.  This  latter  demand 
appears  to  have  protracted  the  negociation  for  some  hours, 
but  finally  half  the  sum  demanded  was  paid  into  the  Pasha's 
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hands,  and  the  remainder  was  promised  for  the  29th  August, 
the  day  of  St  John  the  Baptist.  These  terms  arranged,  the 
citisens  left  their  stronghold,  the  daughter  of  the  bailiff,  a 
girl  of  seventeen  years,  at  their  head,  arrayed  according  to 
the  fanciful  conditions  above  stated.  She  bore  the  keys  of 
the  place  on  a  cushion,  and  presented  them  trembling  to  the 
Pasha,  who  now  required  that  the  whole  body  of  men  capable 
of  bearing  arms  should  be  drawn  up  in  the  market-place, 
for  the  purpose,  as  he  pretended,  of  judging  what  number  of 
troops  might  be  required  for  the  preservation  of  order  in 
the  town.  This  requisition  excited  some  misgiving  among 
the  townsmen,  but  there  was  no  retreat,  and  they  prepared 
to  carry  it  into  effect.  As  they  issued  from  their  strong- 
hold, bodies  of  Turkish  troops  closed  about  them  and  took 
from  them  their  weapons,  observing  that  men  who  had  sur- 
rendered had  no  longer  use  for  such.  Some  who  hesitated  to 
deliver  them  were  deprived  of  them  by  force,  and  others  who, 
from  apprehension,  paused  in  the  gateway,  were  dragged  out 
by  the  hair.  The  Turks  loaded  some  carriages  in  attendance 
with  the  arms,  and  conveyed  them  away.  The  men,  some 
two  thousand  in  number,  were  drawn  up  in  ranks  in  the 
place  opposite  the  priest's  house,  and  surrounded  with  cavalry. 
At  a  signal  from  the  Pasha,  a  troop  of  the  latter  dismounted 
and  commenced  a  diligent  search  of  the  persons  of  the  pri- 
soners for  money  or  concealed  weapons.  The  entrance  gate 
was  at  the  same  time  strongly  guarded.  Some  of  the  towns* 
men  taking  alarm  at  these  proceedings,  with  the  bailiff  at 
their  head,  endeavoured  to  regain  the  church.  The  Turks 
pursued  them  with  drawn  sabres,  and  the  bailiff  was  cut  down 
on  the  threshold.  The  Pasha  now  rose,  flung  down  the 
table  before  him,  and  gave  the  signal  for  a  general  massacre, 
setting  the  example  with  his  own  band  by  cutting  down  the 
trembling  girl  at  his  side.  The  slaughter  raged  for  two 
hours  without  intermission,  three  thousand  five  hundred 
persons  were  put  to  the  sword  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word,  and  in  a  space  so  confined  that  the  expression, ''  torrents 
of  blood,"  so  often  a  figure  of  speech,  was  fully  applicable  to 
thif  case.     The  women  and  childreni  who  still  remained  in 
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the  asylam  of  the  church,  together  with  the  priest  and  his 
coadjutor,  were  dragged  into  slavery  and  never  heard  of  more. 
A  local  tradition  avers  that  one  solitary  individnal  letnmed 
after  a  lapse  of  fifteen  years,  but  as  from  maltreatment  he 
had  lost  speech  and  hearing,  he  was  unable  to  ocnnmunicale 
the  story  of  his  escape.  Another  prevalent  report,  that  two 
townsmen  escaped  by  concealment  in  the  roof  of  the  church, 
is  less  probable,  because  the  Turks  immediately  set  fire  to 
that  building.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  three  persons  did 
escape,  but  in  a  difierent  manner.  One  of  them,  Hans 
Schimmer  by  name,  a  tailor's  apprentice  and  an  ancestor  of 
the  writer  of  this  narrative,  wisely  fled  before  the  catastrofdie 
to  Maria  Zell ;  another,  Jacob  Holzer,  is  supposed  to  have 
escaped  in  the  first  confusion ;  the  third,  Balthazar  Frank,  it 
is  said,  hid  himself  till  nightfall  in  the  well  of  the  tower,  and 
then  found  means  to  abscond.  This  last  story,  however,  is 
less  well  authenticated  than  the  two  former.  From  the 
number  of  the  slaughtered,  it  is  evident  that  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  places  adjacent  had  taken  refuge  in  this 
devoted  town,  for  the  ordinary  male  population  never  reached 
that  number,  and  those  who  were  carried  off  as  slaves  are 
also  to  be  counted.  It  is  probable  that  among  the  victims 
were  people  of  condition,  for  in  the  course  of  some  excavations 
which  lately  took  place  in  the  mound  of  their  sepulture,  some 
rings  of  value,  enamelled,  and  even  set  wiih  precious  stones, 
were  discovered."* 

The  siege  of  Vienna  having  been  formed,  and  before  the 
first  discharge  of  artillery  took  place,  the  Grand  Vizier 
despatched  two  of  the  Spahees  with  the  following  letter  in 
Latin  and  in  Turkish,  which  was  thrown  into  the  counterscarp : 
— "  To  you,  generals,  governors,  and  noble  citizens  of  Vienna, 
we  make  known  by  these  presents,  according  to  the  orders  we 
have  received  from  the  most  Serene,  roost  Mighty,  most 
Redoubted,  and  the  Mightiest  Empcn)r  of  the  universe,  our 
Master,  the  true  imago  of  Go<l  upon  earth,  who,  by  the  grace 
of  the  Most  High,  in  imitation  of  our  holy  Prophet  Mahomet 
Mustapha,  to  whom  be  honour,  glory,  and  benediction,  hath 
♦  From  Ellcsnicre's  "  Two  siegcR  of  Viennft.'' 
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rendered  himflelf,  by  the  maliitade  of  his  miracles,  the  greatest 
of  all  the  sovereigns  of  one  and  the  other  world,  and  most 
angnst  of  Emperors,  who,  having  caused  our  innumerable 
armies,  protected  always  by  divine  Providence,  to  come  hither, 
we  are  resolved  to  take  Vienna,  and  establish  there  the  cult  of 
our  divine  religion ;  'tis,  therefore,  that  before  we  draw  our 
fatal  cymitars,  as  our  chief  end  is  the  propagation  of  the 
Mussulman  faith,  and  that  is  expressly  commanded  us  by  the 
laws  of  our  holy  Prophet,  first  and  before  all  things,  to  exhort 
you  to  embrace  our  holy  religion,  we  do  hereby  advertise  you, 
that  if  you  will  cause  yourselves  to  be  instructed  in  our  mys- 
teries, you  will  find  the  salvation  of  your  souls  therein.  If 
you  will  deliver  up  your  city  without  fighting,  whether  yon 
are  young,  or  more  advanced  in  years,  rich  or  poor,  we  assure 
you  that  you  may  all  live  there  peaceably.  If  any  desire  to 
quit  the  place,  and  go  live  elsewhere,  no  harm  shall  be  done 
him  in  his  person  or  goods,  and  he  shall  be  conducted  with 
his  family  and  children  whither  he  pleases.  For  such  as  will 
rather  stay,  they  shall  live  in  the  city  as  they  did  before. 
But  if  you  suffer  us  by  your  obstinacy  to  take  the  city  by 
force,  we  shall  then  spare  nobody.  And  we  swear  by  the 
Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  who  neither  hath,  nor  never  will 
have  his  eqiml,  that  we  shall  put  all  to  the  sword,  as  is  or- 
dained by  our  law.  Your  goods  will  be  pillaged,  and  your 
wives  and  children  will  be  carried  away  slaves.  We  shall 
pardon  only  such  who  shall  obey  divine  orders. — Given  at  the 
Emperor's  camp  before  Vienna,  the  8th  of  the  moon  Regeb, 
in  the  year  of  the  transmigration  of  tlie  Prophet  1094."  Thia 
communication,  however,  produced  no  effect;  and  the  siege 
proceeded. 

It  is  impossible,  within  the  limits  to  which  this  historical 
survey  is  necessarily  restricted,  to  furnish  a  minute  account  of 
this  celebrated  event  A  few  of  the  leading  particulars,  how- 
ever, it  is  requisite  to  relate. 

The  siege  of  Vienna  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  on 
the  16th  of  July  1683;  and  that  day  was  rendered  remaiiutble 
by  an  accident  which  might  well  have  brought  that  operation 
to  a  close  by  the  destruction  of  the  city.     Soma  time  after  the 
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Turkish  batteries  had  opened,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  Scottish 
Convent,  and  subsequently  spread  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
arsenal,  which  contained  nearly  two  thousand  barrels  of  powder. 
The  exertions,  however,  of  the  citizens  were  proportionate  to 
the  danger.  The  windows  of  the  arsenal  were  built  up  with 
great  haste,  and  under  a  degree  of  heat  which  rendered  the 
operation  almost  impossible.  A  propitious  change  of  wind 
assisted  the  final  extinction  of  the  flames,  but  several  palaces 
and  other  extensive  buildings  were  completely  destroyed.  At 
a  period  of  so  much  excitement,  it  was  scarcely  possible  that 
the  public  would  be  satisfied  to  ascribe  this  conflagration  to 
any  of  the  many  accidents  which  may  occasion  such  a  casu- 
alty in  a  besieged  town.  Suspicion  fell  upon  the  Hungarians; 
and  many  acts  of  cruelty  were  the  result.  Persons  wearing 
the  Hungarian  dress  were  massacred  in  the  streets ;  others 
fell  victims  to  the  spirit  of  frenzied  cruelty  to  which  panic 
frequently  gives  birth,  and  among  the  rest,  a  poor  half-witted 
creature,  who  chose  in  his  folly  to  discharge  a  pistol  in  the 
direction  of  the  fire,  was  seized  by  the  i)opulace  and  torn  to 
pieces.  From  this  period  the  cannonade  of  the  Turkish 
batteries  was  sustained  without  interruption ;  and  it  has  been 
calculated  that  during  the  siege  upwards  of  one  hundred 
thousand  shells  were  thrown  into  the  city.  It  is  remarkable, 
however,  how  small  the  damage  was  which  this  terrible  attack 
produced.  The  buildings  of  Vienna  were  of  very  solid  con- 
struction, and  all  tlie  usual  precautions  against  fire  hod  been 
resorted  to.  The  accounts  which  are  given  of  the  transaction 
have,  however,  recorded  several  instances  of  the  inefiiciency 
of  the  Ottoman  ordnance.  One  of  the  first  shells  which  fell 
in  the  city  is  said  to  have  been  extinguished  by  a  child  of 
three  years  old  before  it  could  burst ;  another,  which  fell  into 
a  crowded  congregation  at  St.  Stephens,  merely  injured  the 
foot  of  an  old  woman ;  another  fell  upon  an  open  barrel  of 
powder,  without  doing  any  harm.  The  contrivances  of  the 
besiegers  for  incendiary  purposes,  such  as  fireballs  and  arrows 
wrapped  with  combustibles,  proved  no  less  inefiective.  To 
provide  against  this  particular  danger,  the  wooden  shingles 
with  which  the  houses  were  generally  roofed  were  removed. 
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All  the  wells  were  placed  UDder  strict  superintendence!  and 
everj  precaution  adopted  for  the  extinction  of  fire. 

Alter  the  siege  had  lasted  for  a  month,  the  inevitable 
consequences  of  so  close  an  investment  of  the  citj  began  to 
appear  in  the  shape  of  famine  and  scarcitj.  Dysentery  and 
other  forms  of  disease  resulted  from  the  continual  use  of  her- 
rings, salt  meat,  ill-brewed  beer,  and  the  accumulation  of 
impurities  in  the  city.  These  evils,  however,  yielded  to  the 
judicious  and  active  management  of  the  authorities,  who  en- 
forced sanitary  regulations,  and  took  care  as  to  the  strict 
supervision  of  the  supplies  furnished  by  the  brewers  and 
bakers. 

While  Vienna  was  thus  nobly  holding  out  against  the 
immense  force  by  which  her  walls  were  everywhere  surrounded, 
the  most  vigorous  exertions  were  being  made  by  the  imperia- 
lists to  press  forward  to  the  relief  of  her  valiant  defenders. 
Charles  Duke  of  Lorraine  had  gathered  an  army  of  thirty-six 
thousand  men,  and,  forbearing  to  risk  a  battle  with  the  Otto- 
man army  so  greatly  superior  in  numbers,  waited  impatiently 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  for  the  forces  of  the  allies, 
who  were  hastening  to  join  his  standard,  and  among  whom 
was  the  illustrious  hero  Sobieski,  in  himself  a  host,  his  very 
name  being  the  terror  of  the  Sultan's  troops. 

It  was  extremely  important  that  some  communication 
should  take  place  between  the  duke  and  the  defenders  of  the 
city,  and  several  heroic  attempts  were  made  for  this  purpose. 
The  following  incidents  from  the  work  already  quoted,*  can 
hardly  fail  to  prove  interesting  : — 

*'  For  several  days  the  offer  hnd  been  promulgated  of  a 
considerable  reward  to  the  man  who  would  brave  the  adven- 
ture of  endeavouring  to  make  his  way  with  despatches  to  the 
camp  of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  when  on  the  6th  of  August  a 
trooper  of  Count  Gotz's  regiment  made  his  appearance  in  the 
city,  having  swum  the  various  arms  of  the  Danube,  and  bear- 
ing a  letter  well  secured  in  wax.  The  hearts  of  the  besieged 
were  thus  gladdened  with  the  tidings  of  the  assemblage  and 
daily  increase  of  the  Christian  army,  and  with  the  assurance 
*  "  Two  SiegM  of  Vienna.* 
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of  early  reliefs  The  safe  arrival  of  this  messenger  was  an- 
nouDced  to  the  yet  distaafc  army  by  a  discharge  of  rockets. 
The  messenger  was  less  fortunate  in  his  attempt  to  return* 
He  was  taken  by  the  Turks  and  brought  before  the  Vizier. 
The  despatch  with  which  he  was  entrusted  being  written  in 
cypher,  he  was  closely  interrogated  as  to  its  contents  and  as 
to  the  condition  of  the  city.  He  cunningly  invented  a  tale  of 
despair,  and  described  the  defenders  of  the  place  as  depressed 
in  spirits,  exhausted  in  resources,  and  on  the  verge  of  sur- 
render. The  invention  saved  his  life.  The  Vizier  proclaimed 
these  tidings  through  the  camp,  and  caused  the  cypher  despatch 
to  be  shot  back  into  the  city  attached  to  an  arrow,  with  an 
appendix  to  the  purport  that  it  was  needless  to  write  in  cypheri 
for  the  wretched  condition  of  those  who  had  sent  it  was  well 
known  to  the  world,  and  was  but  the  just  punishment  of  men 
who  had  awakened  the  wrath  of  the  Sultan.  Soon  after  this 
transaction  Christopher  von  Eunitz,  a  servant  of  Caprara,  who 
had  been  detained  in  the  Turkish  camp,  found  means  to  escape 
into  the  city.  He  brought  an  account  that  the  Vizier  fully 
expected  to  have  Vienna  in  his  power  within  a  few  days,  and 
that  many  of  the  magnates  of  Hungary,  considering  the  cause 
of  Austria  as  desperate,  had  come  into  the  camp  to  do  homage 
to  the  Vizier.  He  gave  also  a  dismal  confirmation  of  ^e 
ravage  of  the  surrounding  country,  of  which  the  Viennese  had 
partial  evidence  in  their  own  observation.  On  the  9th  of 
August,  Michael  Gregorowitz,  a  Greek  by  birth,  once  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Heister  regiment,  leaving  the  city  in  a  Turkish 
disguise,  crossed  the  Danube  with  despatches  for  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine.  A  fire  signal  from  the  crest  of  the  Bisamberg  con- 
veyed the  intelligence  of  the  safe  accomplishment  of  his 
enterprise,  and  he  was  rewarded  with  promotion  to  the  rank 
of  captain.  He  did  not,  however,  succeed  in  efiecting  his 
return.  The  condition  of  affairs  in  the  city  began  to  be  seri- 
ous :  the  enemy  made  daily  progress  in  his  approaches,  and 
no  more  volunteers  came  forward  for  the  dangerous  task  of 
conveying  intelligence  to  the  army  of  the  increasing  pressure. 
At  last  George  Francis  Eolschitzki,  a  partizan  officer  whose 
name  deserves  honourable  record  for  the  importance  of  his 
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senrioes,  and  tbeeoonge  and  dexterity  wiA  wladi  thejvefe 
ezeeated,  stepped  forwmid.     A  Pole  bj  biilli,  and  pferioad j 
aa  interpreter  in  the  serrioe  of  the  Oriental  nerchaati'  eoai- 
pan  ji  he  had  become  a  dtiaen  of  the  Leopoldstadt,  and  had 
senred  nnoe  the  aege  began  in  a  free  oorpe.    Intiaialel j  cos- 
▼ersant  with  the  Torldsh  language  and  eostoou^  he  willing^ 
offered  himself  for  the  dangerous  office  of  pessing  throng^  the 
▼erj  camp  of  the  Torks  to  convej  inidligeoce  to  the  imperial 
army.     On  the  13th  of  Angost,  aooompinied  by  a  serrant  of 
simUar  qnalificatjons,  he  was  let  oat  throngfa  a  sally-port  in 
the  Bothenthnrmy  and  escorted  by  an  aide-de-camp  of  the 
commandant  as  fiir  as  the  paUssdes.     He  had  scarcely  sd- 
▼snced  a  hondred  yards  when  he  became  aware  of  a  conrider- 
aUe  body  of  horw  which  sdranced  at  a  rapid  psoe  towards 
the  {rfaoe  of  his  exit.    Being  as  yet  too  near  the  city  to  esa^ 
so^Ncion,  he  hastily  tamed  to  the  left  and  concealed  himself 
in  the  cellar  of  a  mined  honse  of  the  saborb  near  Altlerchen- 
feld,  where  he  kepi  close  till  the  tramp  of  the  passing  caralry 
had  died  away.     He  then  porsoed  his  coarse,  and,  singing  a 
Turkish  song,  traversed  at  an  idle  pace  and  with  an  unem- 
barrassed air  the  streets  of  Tuikish  tents.    His  cheerful  mien 
and  his  familiar  strain  took  the  fancy  of  an  Aga,  who  invited 
him  into  his  tent,  treated  him  with  coffee,  listened  to  mors 
songs  and  to  his  talc  of  having  followed  the  army  as  a  volun- 
teer, and  cautioned  him  against  wandering  too  far  and  falling 
into  Christian  hands.     Kolschitzki  thanked  him  for  the  advice, 
passed  on  in  safety  through  the  camp  to  beyond  its  verge, 
and  then  as  anconcerae<11y  made  for  the  Kahlenberg  and  the 
Danube.     Upon  one  of  its  islands  he  saw  a  body  of  people, 
who,  misled  by  bi8  Turkish  attire,  fired  upon  him  and  his 
companion.    These  were  some  inhabitants  of  Nussdorf,  headed 
by  the  bailiff  of  iiiat  place,  who  had  made  this  island  their 
temporary  refuge  and  home.     Kolschitzki  explained  to  them 
in  German  the  circumstances  of  his  mission,  and  entreated 
them  to  affonl  him  an  immediate  passage  over  the  river.    This 
being  obtained,   he   reached  without   further  difficulty  the 
bivouac  of  the  im|)erial  army,  then  on  its  march  between 
Angem  and  8tilirried.     After  delivering  and  receiving  des- 
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patoheSi  the  adveDturous  pair  set  out  on  their  return,  and 
after  some  hairbreadth  escapes  from  the  Turkish  sentries, 
passed  the  palisades  and  re-entered  the  city  by  the  Scottish 
gate,  bearing  a  letter  from  the  Duke  to  the  following  pur- 
port : — *  He  had  received  with  deep  emotion  the  intelligence 
of  the  loss  of  so  many  brave  officers  and  soldiers,  and  of  the 
sad  condition  of  the  city  consequent  both  on  this  loss  in  action 
and  on  the  epidemic.  He  retained  his  hopes  that  the  defenders 
of  a  place  so  important  would  never  relax  in  their  noble  efforts 
for  its  preservation.  A  considerable  army  was  already  col- 
lected for  its  relief.  Reinforcements  were  daily  arriving  from 
Bayaria,  Franconia,  and  Saxony,  and  the  Duke  was  only 
waiting  the  arrival  of  the  numerous  forces  of  Poland,  com- 
manded by  their  king  in  person,  which  was  to  be  expected 
by  the  end  of  August  at  the  latest,  to  put  the  united  mass  in 
motion  for  the  raising  of  the  siege.'  As  an  appendix  to  these 
assurances  was  added  the  consolatory  intelligence  of  the  sur- 
render of  Presburgh  to  the  imperialists,  and  of  the  defeat  of 
Tokoli  in  two  actions.  The  safe  return  of  the  bearer  of  this 
despatch  was  announced  as  usual  by  rockets  as  night  signals, 
and  in  the  day  by  a  column  of  smoke  from  St.  Stephen's 
spire.  On  the  2l8t  August  the  daring  Kolschitzki  was  on 
the  point  of  repeating  his  adventurous  undertaking,  when  a 
deserter,  who  had  been  recaptured,  and  was  standing  under 
the  gallows  with  the  halter  adjusted,  confessed  that  he  had 
furnished  to  the  Turks  an  accurate  description  of  Kolschitzki's 
person.  He  was  himself  deterred  by  this  warning,  but  his 
gallant  companion,  George  Michailowicb,  found  means  twice 
to  repeat  the  exploit  with  the  same  safety  and  success  as  in 
the  first  instance.  On  his  second  return  he  displayed  a  re- 
markable presence  of  mind  and  vigour  of  arm.  Having  all 
but  reach^  the  palisades,  he  was  joined  by  a  Turkish  horse- 
man, who  entered  into  familiar  conversation  with  him.  As 
it  was,  however,  impossible  for  him  to  follow  further  his  path 
towards  the  city  in  such  company,  by  a  sudden  blow  he 
stmck  his  unwelcome  companion's  head  from  his  shoulders 
and  springing  on  the  riderless  horse,  made  his  way  to  the 
gate.     He  did  not,  however,  after  this  success,  tempt  his  for- 
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tone  asain.  He  bronght  on  this  occarion  an  autograph  letter 
bom  the  Emperor,  full  of  compliments  and  promises,  which 
was  publicly  read  in  the  Bathhaus.  In  contrast  to  so  many 
examples  of  patriotism  and  self-exposure,  there  were  not 
wanting  instances  of  treason.  A  youth  of  sixteen,  who  had 
twice  ventured  into  the  Turkish  camp,  and  brought  back 
intelligence  which  proved  to  be  unfounded,  was  arrested, 
and  put  to  the  question.  He  had  been  apprentice  to  a  dis- 
tiller, or  vender  of  strong  liquors  (in  the  vulgar  tongue  of 
Vienna,  called  a  water-burner).  In  his  confession,  extorted 
by  torture,  he  stated  that  the  severity  of  his  master  had 
driven  him  from  his  employment,  and,  having  no  other  re- 
fuge, he  had  found  means  to  escape  to  the  camp.  Promises 
of  reward  had  induced  him  to  undertake  to  procure  for  the 
Turks  accurate  information  of  the  weak  points  of  the  defences, 
the  strength  of  the  garrison,  the  state  of  its  supplies,  &c. 
He  at  the  same  time  accused  a  man  of  the  cavalry  stables  as 
having  instigated  him  to  these  courses.  Being,  however, 
confronted  with  this  man,  he  totally  failed  in  maintaining  the 
charge.  He  was  executed  with  the  sword.  The  audacity  of 
a  younger  traitor,  a  boy  ten  years  of  age,  was  still  more  ex- 
traordinary. He  was  arrested  on  the  10th  August,  while 
entering  the  city  at  a  slow  pace.  When  questioned  as  to  the 
cause  of  his  having  ventured  into  the  Turkish  camp,  he  al- 
leged that  his  parents,  having  been  inhabitants  of  the  suburb, 
had  been  detained  by  the  Turks ;  that  his  father  was  com- 
pelled to  work  in  the  trenches,  and  his  mother  to  sew  sand- 
bags for  the  sap|)ers.  While  they  were  conducting  him  for 
his  subsistence  and  safe  custody  to  the  Burger  Hospital,  the 
unfortunate  urchin  was  met  by  his  mother,  who  flew  at  him 
with  reproaches  for  his  long  absence,  and  from  her  it  was 
soon  ascertained  that  she  had  never  been  in  the  Turkish 
camp,  and  that  the  boy's  father  was  dead.  After  this  un- 
lucky meeting,  the  boy,  taken  before  the  authorities,  confessed 
that  he  had  carried  to  the  enemy  intelligence  that  several 
guns  on  the  defences  had  been  rendered  unserviceable ;  that 
the  wheaten  loaves  were  no  longer  so  white  nor  so  heavy 
as  they  had  been,  that  the  commissariat  bread  was  become 
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black  and  scarcely  eatable ;  that  many  soldiers  had  died  of 
sach  victual,  and  that  the  garrison  haid  lost  all  courage  for 
fighting.  After  endeavouring,  with  cunning  beyond  his 
years,  but  in  vain,  to  fix  on  others  the  guilt  of  having  insti- 
gated his  treason,  this  precocious  criminal,  for  whom  whip- 
ping would  have  answered  every  legitimate  purpose  of 
punishment,  was  beheaded.  Two  soldiers,  taken  in  the  act 
of  deserting,  suffered  with  him.  The  practice  of  straying 
beyond  the  lines  for  the  real,  or  alleged,  purpose  of  seeking 
for  plunder,  in  the  ruins  of  the  suburb,  had  become  frequent, 
and  it  was  thought  necessary  to  check  proceedings  so  fa- 
vourable to  desertion  and  treason  by  this  example,  and  by 
severe  edicts." 

From  day  to  day  the  most  tremendous  efforts  were  made 
by  the  Turkish  troops  to  take  possession  of  the  city.  As- 
sault followed  assault,  and  were  repelled  with  the  most  ob- 
stinate valour.  Mines  sunk  by  the  besiegers  in  every 
direction  under  the  walb  were  met  by  the  countermines  of  the 
besieged,  and  although  large  portions  of  the  walls  were  fre- 
quently prostrated  by  the  explosions,  yet  the  defenders  suc- 
ceeded in  rendering  these  efilects  of  little  avail.  It  is  said 
that  sixteen  thousand  of  the  Turkish  miners  perished  in 
these  vain  attempts.  The  most  fierce  and  sanguinary  conflicts 
frequently  took  place  between  the  defenders  and  their  assail- 
ants, in  which  the  Turkish  sabre  was  found  almost  wholly 
inefiScient  in  close  conflict  with  the  ponderous  weai)ons  which 
were  wielded  by  the  Germans,  such  as  the  halberd,  the 
scythe,  and  the  battle-axe. 

The  following  singular  anecdotes  of  this  famous  siege  is 
from  a  tract  by  the  Advocate  Christian  W.  Huhn,  an  eye 
witness : — "  In  the  night  of  August  2d  some  troopers  of  Du- 
pigney's  regiment,  with  divers  foot  soldiers  of  the  garrison, 
made  a  sally  by  the  covered  way  at  the  Scottish  gate,  and 
returned  with  forty-seven  head  of  oxen  and  a  captured  Turk. 
The  cattle  were  allotted  partly  to  the  wounded  and  sick  sol- 
diers, and  partly  to  the  captors,  who  made  their  gain  from 
them,  inasmuch  as  meat,  which  when  tlie  siege  began  had 
fetched  one  grosch  the  pound,  rose  afterwards  to  nine  and  morCi 
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and  a  fresh  egg  did  not  waifc  for  a  customer  at  half  a  dollar. 
Whosoever  also  fancied  Italian  cookery  might  purchase  of  one 
of  the  women  who  sat  in  the  high  market  a  roof  hare  (cat), 
roast  and  larded  for  one  florin,  to  he  washed  down  with  a  cap 
of  mnscat  wine  at  the  Italian  vintners ;  and  truth  to  saj,  this 
animali  when  the  sweetness  of  the  flesh  was  tempered  with 
the  salted  lard,  was  an  unusual,  indeed,  but  not  an  unaccep-  ^ 
table  morseL  The  9  th  August  was  a  fine  clear  day,  on 
which  a  young  and  spirited  Turk  chose  to  disport  himself  for 
bravado  on  a  caparisoned  horse,  performing  strange  antics 
with  a  lance  in  his  right  hand.  While  he  was  caracoling  at 
a  distance  of  full  three  hundred  paces  from  the  counterscarp, 
Henry  Count  von  Kielmansegge,  who  happened  to  be  with 
his  foresters  on  the  Eamthner  bastion,  took  such  good  aim 
at  him  with  a  fowling-piece  that  he  jumped  up  with  a  spring 
from  the  saddle,  and  fell  dead  amid  shouts  and  laughter  from 
the  besieged.  A  lucky  shot  of  the  same  kind  was  executed 
by  a  student  of  the  university,  who  sent  a  bullet  through  the 
head  of  a  Turk  near  the  counterscarp  palisade,  and  dragged 
the  body  to  him  with  a  halberd.  Having  learned  from  ex- 
perience of  others  that  the  Turks,  either  to  itraigihen  the  ito- 
nuMchj  or  when  mortally  wounded,  to  rob  the  Christians  of 
their  booty,  were  accustomed  to  roll  up  their  ducats  together 
and  swallow  theni^  without  further  ceremony  he  ripped  up 
the  corpse  and  found  six  ducats  so  rolled  up  within  it  The 
head  he  cut  off  and  bore  it  round  the  city  upon  a  lance -point 
as  a  spectacle  of  his  ovation.  In  the  assault  of  the  17th 
August,  a  common  soldier,  having  mastered  and  beheaded  a 
Turk,  and  finding  a  hundred  ducats  upon  him  sewed  up  in  a 
dirty  cloth,  as  one  who  had  never  seen  so  much  money  toge*- 
ther  before,  went  about  the  city  like  one  distracted,  clapping 
his  hands  and  showing  his  booty  to  all  he  met,  encouraging 
them  by  his  example  to  win  the  like,  as  though  it  rained 
money  from  heaven. 

*'0n  the  Idlh  September,  the  day  following  the  relief  of 
the  city,  the  Poles  being  masters  of  the  Turkish  camp,  many 
soldiers,  citizens,  and  inhabitants,  while  as  yet  no  gate  was 
opened,  chunbered  down  over  the  breaches  and  by  the  secret 
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to  ^  T  vkU  camfL  I  «d  sot,  Wwrer,  dne  to  < 
br  lUMi  of  the  nnDKnbie  ^itiHtitj  €■  fies  i 
widcb,  jldMjoeb  at  k>  jdiAuoed  tftneof  dw 
€■  ScplmlKi^  fwamed  ^  fron  tbe  wwiifs  oi  VKire 
twentj  iboasand  dead  hatwa  and  males.  k>  as  to  darfcea  te 
air,  aod  so  oorering  mj  boiae,  that  not  the  ^nee  of  a  aeecDe 
point  remaiDcd  free  from  th^m,  the  which  was  so  lusufleiaMe 
to  him,  that  he  began  to  plnnge  and  kick  in  front  and  rear, 
so  that  I  was  iain  to  get  me  clear  of  the  press  and  make  mj 
waj  back  to  the  cit  j,  bat  not  till  I  had  persuaded  a  paaer- 
hj  to  reach  to  me  the  bow  and  arrows  of  one  who  lay  there, 
and  also  the  cap  of  a  Janizarr,  and  some  books  which  lay 
about,  and  which  had  been  plundered  in  the  conntrr,  and  se- 
cured them  in  my  saddle-bags.  AAer  the  which  I  re-entered 
the  city,  not  as  one  ovans  on  foot,  but  triumphans  on  horse- 
back with  my  spoUa,  I  had  no  want  of  predecessors  before 
or  followers  behind,  for  every  one  who  had  legs  to  carry  him 
hml  l)ctaken  himself  to  the  camp  to  plunder  it.  Although  I 
had  gained  the  counterscarp  and  the  inner  defences,  I  passed 
a  good  hour  making  my  way  through  the  pass,  and  my  unruly 
horse  was  compelled  to  move  step  by  step  for  such  time  be- 
fore I  could  extricate  him  and  regain  my  quarters." 

Notwithstanding  the  gallantry  of  the  defence,  after  the 
liege  had  continued  to  the  end  of  August,  the  condition 
of  the  city  became  all  but  hopeless.  The  walls  in  many 
places  were  reduced  to  heaps  of  nibbish,  the  ranks  of  the 
brave  defenders  were  becoming  every  day  more  and  more 
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thinned,  and  bmine  was  at  hand.*  The  besiegers,  however, 
were  becoming  disheartened  at  the  length  to  which  the  attack 
had  been  protracted,  and  all  that  was  required  was  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  imperial  forces  to  throw  them  into  confusion. 
After  one  of  the  most  terrible  sieges  recorded  in  history,  the 
day  of  Vienna's  deliverance  dawned.  The  following  graphic 
account  is  furnished  by  the  work  already  quoted.f 

"At  sunrise  of  the  12  th  September,  the  crest  of  the  Eah- 
lenberg  was  concealed  by  one  of  those  autumnal  mists  which 
give  promise  of  a  genial,  perhaps  a  sultry  day,  and  which, 
clinging  to  the  wooded  flanks  of  the  acclivity,  grew  denser 
as  it  descended,  till  it  rested  heavily  on  the  shores  and  the 
stream  itself  of  the  river  below.  From  that  summit  the 
nsual  fiery  signals  of  distress  had  been  watched  through  the 
night  by  many  an  eye  as  they  rose  incessantly  from  the  tower 
of  St  Stephen,  and  now  the  fretted  spire  of  that  edifice,  so 
long  the  target  of  the  inefiectual  fire  of  the  Turkish  artille- 
rists, was  faintly  distinguished  rising  from  a  sea  of  mist.  As 
the  hour  wore  on,  and  the  exhalation  dispersed,  a  scene  was 
disclosed  which  must  have  made  those  who  witnessed  it  from 
the  Kahlenberg  tighten  their  saddle-girths  or  look  to  their 
priming.  A  practised  eye  glancing  over  the  fortifications  of 
the  city  could  discern  from  the  Burg  to  the  Scottish  gate  an 
interruption  of  their  continuity,  a  shapeless  interval  of  .rubbish 
and  of  ruin,  which  seemed  as  if  a  battalion  might  enter  it 
abreast  In  face  of  this  desolation  a  labyrinth  of  lines  ex- 
tended itself,  (lifioring  in  design  from  the  rectilinear  sigsag 
of  a  modem  approocli,  and  formed  of  short  curves  overlapping 

•  The  price  of  a  pound  of  beef  had  riuen  in  the  proportion  of  one  to 
nine,  and  sometimes  twelve.  Articles  of  doily  subsistence  to  families  of 
middle  rank  had  now  become  the  luxuries  of  Uie  rich.  An  egg  cost  half 
a  dollar,  pork  cicht  silver  groKchen  the  pound;  venl  and  ponltrr  no 
kmgrr  existed,  under  these  circumstances,  cats  no  longer  enjoyed  the 
immunity  due,  in  times  of  peace  and  plenty,  to  their  domestic  Tirtnet, 
and  the  chase  of  this  animal  in  cellars  and  over  roofs  became  not  merely 
a  pastime  of  the  young  nnd  mischievous,  but  the  occupation  of  serioof 
and  hungry  men.  The  Viennese  love  for  a  jest  is  discernible  in  the  ap- 
lation  of  daduha$e^  or  roof  hare,  bestowed  on  this  new  object  of  tbo 
chase. 

t  "  Two  Sieges  of  Vienna.'* 
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each  other,  to  use  a  comparison  of  some  writers  of  the  time, 
like  the  scales  of  a  fish.  In  these,  the  Turkish  lines,  the 
miner  yet  crawled  to  his  task,  and  the  storming  parties  were 
still  arrayed  by  order  of  the  Vizier,  ready  for  a  renewal  of 
the  assault  so  often  repeated  in  vain.  The  camp  behind  had 
been  evacuated  by  the  fighting  men ;  the  horse-tails  had 
been  plucked  from  before  the  tents  of  the  Fashas,  but  their 
harems  still  tenanted  the  canvas  city;  masses  of  Christian 
captives  awaited  there  their  doom  in  chains;  camels  and 
drivers  and  camp  followers  still  peopled  the  long  streets  of 
tents  in  all  the  confusion  of  fear  and  suspense.  Nearer  to  the 
base  of  the  hilly  range  of  the  Eahlenberg  and  the  Leopolds- 
l)erg,  the  still  imposing  numbers  of  the  Turkish  army  were 
drawn  up  in  battle  array,  ready  to  dispute  the  egress  of  the 
Christian  columns  from  the  passes,  and  prevent  their  deploy- 
ment on  the  plain.  To  the  westward,  on  the  reverse  flank 
of  the  range,  the  Christian  troops  might  be  seen  toiling  up 
the  ascent.  As  they  drew  up  on  the  crest  of  the  Leopolds- 
berg,  they  formed  a  half  circle  roimd  the  chapel  of  the  Mar- 
grave, and  when  the  bell  for  matins  tolled,  the  clang  of  arms 
and  the  noises  of  the  march  were  silenced.  On  a  space  kept 
clear  round  the  cha^nsl,  a  standard  with  a  white  cross  on  a 
red  ground  was  unfurled,  as  if  to  bid  defiance  to  the  blood- 
red  flag  planted  in  front  of  the  tent  of  the  Grand  Vizier 
Mustafa.  One  shout  of  acclamation  and  defiance  broke  out 
from  the  modern  crusaders  as  this  emblem  of  a  holy  war  was 
displayed,  and  all  again  was  hushed  as  the  gates  of  the 
castle  were  flung  open,  and  a  procession  of  the  princes  of  the 
empire  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  Christian  host  moved  for- 
ward to  the  chapel.  It  was  headed  by  one  whose  tonsured 
crown  and  venerable  beard  betokened  the  monastic  profession. 
The  soldiers  crossed  themselves  as  he  passed,  and  knelt  to 
receive  the  blessing  \vhich  he  gave  them  with  outstretched 
hands.  This  was  the  famous  Capuchin  Marco  Aviano,  friend 
and  confessor  to  the  Emperor,  whose  acknowledged  piety 
and  exemplary  life  had  earned  for  him  the  general  reputation 
of  prophetic  inspiration.  He  had  been  the  inseparable  com- 
panion of  the  Christian  army  in  its  hours  of  difficulty  and 
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daogeri  and  was  now  here  to  assist  at  the  consummation  of 
his  prayers  for  its  success.  Among  the  stately  warriors  who 
composed  his  train,  three  principally  attracted  the  gaze  of 
the  curious.  The  first  in  rank  and  station  was  a  man  some- 
what past  the  prime  of  life,  strong-limbed  and  of  imposing 
stature,  hut  quick  and  lively  in  speech  and  gesture,  his  head 
partly  shaved  in  the  fashion  of  his  semi-eastern  country,  his 
hair,  eyes,  and  beard  dark-coloured.  His  majestic  bearing 
beqwke  the  soldier  king,  the  scourge  and  dread  of  the  Mos- 
lem, the  conqueror  of  Choczim,  John  Sobieski.  His  omi 
attire  is  said' to  have  been  plain,  but  we  gather  from  his  letters 
that  in  his  retinue  he  displayed  a  Sclavonic  taste  for  magni- 
fioence  which  strongly  contrasted  with  the  economical  arrange- 
ments of  Lorraine,  and  even  of  the  two  Electors.  Painters, 
and  others  studious  of  accuracy,  may  be  glad  to  know  that 
on  this  occasion  the  colour  of  his  dress  was  sky  blue,  and 
that  he  rode  a  bay  horse.  An  attendant  bearing  a  shield, 
with  his  arms  emblazoned,  always  preceded  him,  and  his 
place  in  battle  was  marked  by  another  who  carried  a  plume 
on  his  lance  point,  a  signal  more  conspicuous,  though  less 
inseparable,  than  the  famous  white  plume  of  Henry  IV.  On 
his  left  was  his  youthful  son  Prince  James,  armed  with  a 
breastplate  and  helmet,  and,  in  addition  to  an  ordinary  sword, 
with  a  short  and  broad-bladed  sabre,  a  national  weapon  of 
former  ages ;  on  his  right  was  the  illustrious  and  heroic  an- 
cestor of  tlie  present  reigning  house  of  Austria,  Charles  of 
Lorraine.  Behind  these  moved  many  of  the  principal  mem- 
bers of  those  sovereign  houses  of  Germany  whose  names  and 
titles  have  been  already  B)>ecified.  At  the  side  of  Louis  of 
Uaden  walked  a  youth  of  slender  frame  and  moderate  stature, 
but  with  that  intelligence  in  his  eye  which  pierced  in  after 
years  the  cloud  of  many  a  doubtful  field,  and  swayed  the 
fortunes  of  empires.  This  was  the  young  Eugene  of  Savoy, 
who  drew  his  maiden  l^word  in  the  quarrel  in  which  his 
brother  had  lately  perished.  The  service  of  high  mass  was 
performed  in  the  cha()el  by  Aviano,  the  King  assisting  at  the 
altar,  while  the  distant  thunder  of  the  Turkish  batteries 
formed  strange  accompaniment  to  the  Christian  choir.     The 
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Princes  then  received  tlie  sacratnent,  and  the  religiona  cere- 
monj  was  closed  hy  a  general  benediction  of  the  troops  by 
Aviano.  The  king  then  stepped  forward  and  conferred  knight- 
hood on  his  son,  with  the  usnal  ceremonies,  commending  to 
him  as  an  example  for  his  future  course  the  great  commander 
then  present,  the  Dnke  of  Lorraine.  He  then  addressed  his 
troops  in  their  own  language  to  the  following  effect : — *  War- 
riors and  friends  1  Yonder  in  the  plain  are  our  enemies,  in 
numbers  greater  indeed  than  at  Choczim,  where  we  trod 
them  under  foot.  We  have  to  fight  them  on  a  foreign  soil, 
but  we  fight  for  our  own  country,  and  under  the  walls  of 
Vienna  we  are  defending  those  of  Warsaw  and  Cracow.  We 
have  to  save  to-day,  not  a  single  city,  but  the  whole  of  Chris- 
tendom, of  which  that  city  of  Vienna  is  the  bulwark.  The  war 
is  a  holy  one.  There  is  a  blessing  on  our  arms,  and  a  crown  of 
glory  for  him  who  falls.  You  fight  not  for  your  earthly  sove- 
reign, but  for  the  King  of  kings.  His  power  has  led  you  un- 
opposed up  the  difficult  access  to  these  heights,  and  has  thus 
placed  half  the  victory  in  your  hands.  The  infidels  see  you 
now  above  their  heads ;  and  with  hopes  blasted  and  courage 
depressed,  are  creeping  among  valleys  destined  for  their 
graves.  I  have  lL>ut  one  command  to  give, — follow  me. 
The  time  is  come  for  the  young  to  win  their  spurs.'  Mili- 
tary music  and  the  shouts  of  thousands  greeted  this  pertinent 
harangue,  and  as  it  closed,  five  cannon  shots  gave  the  signal 
for  the  general  advance.  A  sharp  fire  of  musketry  from  the 
small  hamlet  of  Kahlcnberg  near  Nussdorf  soon  announced 
that  the  left  wing,  under  the  immediate  command  of  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  had  felt  the  enemy,  and  it  increased  as 
his  attack  developed  itself  towards  Heilip^enstadt  and  Dob- 
ling.  The  centre,  commanded  by  the  Elector  of  Bavaria 
and  the  Prince  of  Wakleck,  moved  upon  Wtihring  and  Wein- 
haus.  The  right  wing,  under  the  King  of  Poland,  issued 
from  the  woods  near  Dornbach.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
general  disposal  of  the  confederated  forces  was  entirely  ar- 
ranged by  the  King.  His  rank  alone  would  have  entitled 
him  to  a  nominal  precedency,  which,  even  in  the  case  of  an 
ordinary  sovereign,  it  would  have  been  convenient  to  admit ; 
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fori  pravioudy  to  his  arrival  in  the  camp,  disputes  had  akeady 
arisen  between  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  and  Vienna  might  have 
been  taken  twice  over  before  such  disputes  between  German 
sovereigns  could  have  been  settled.  The  respect,  howeveri  in 
which  John  Subieski's  military  talents  were  held,  his  vast 
experience  of  tlie  Turkish  manner  of  fighting,  and  the  dread 
which  his  presence  was  known  to  inspire  amongst  that  people, 
were  such  as  to  obtain  a  ready  and  real  acquiescence  in  his 
slightest  suggestions,  so  long  as  the  difficulty  lasted  and  the 
danger  was  imminent.  His  order  of  battle  was  a  deep  one. 
To  avoid  so  great  an  extension  of  front  as  would  have  com- 
pelled him  to  throw  his  right  flank  beyond  the  little  river 
Wien  instead  of  keeping  that  stream  on  his  right,  he  adopted 
a  formation  in  three  lines,  the  third  acting  as  a  reserve. 
The  troops  were  strictly  directed  to  preserve  their  ranks  on 
the  approach  of  the  enemy,  and  halt  to  receive  his  fire  and 
return  their  own ;  then  to  advance  steadily,  and  make  good 
the  ground  so  gained — the  infantry  gradually  developing 
itself  to  the  right  and  left,  and  allowing  the  cavalry  to  fill 
up  the  intervals,  and  take  its  full  share  in  the  further  ad- 
vance, charging  as  opportunity  should  offer. 

'*  The  first  operation  of  Kara  Mustafa  was  worthy  of  one 
in  whom  the  cruelty  was  united  with  the  ignorance  of  the 
savage — it  was  tlie  slaughter  of  the  defenceless  captives  of 
all  ages  and  either  sex,  with  whom,  to  the  number  it  is  said 
of  30,000,  his  camp  was  crowded.  It  was  obeyed  to  the 
letter ;  and  even  the  inmates  of  the  soldiers'  harems,  women 
far  different  in  morals  from  the  courtezans  of  the  Christian 
camp,  are  said  to  have  perished.  The  command  of  the  right 
wing,  which  occupied  strong  and  broken  ground  opposite  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  was  intrusted  to  the  Pasha  of  Mesopotamia. 
The  Vizier  himself  commanded  in  the  centre  opposite 
Wiihrmg,  and  the  left  wing  opposite  Uemals  was  commanded 
by  the  old  Pasha  of  Pesth.  The  cavalry  were  in  advance 
towards  the  base  of  the  Kahlenberg.  The  hollow  ways 
between  Kussdorf  and  lieiligenstadt  were  strongly  entrenched 
and  fiercely  defended.  It  was,  as  has  been  noticed,  the 
original  intention  of  the  king  to  content  himself  on  this  day 
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with  the  descent  of  the  acclivitj  and  the  establishment  of 
the  armj  in  favonrable  order  and  position  for  a  general 
action  on  the  morrow,  and  he  had  agreed  upon  this  conrse 
with  Lorraine,  but  the  fierceness  of  the  struggle  on  the  left 
of  the  allies  drew  his  forces  gradually  to  its  support,  and 
brought  on  a  more  immediate  decision.  To  descend  the 
wooded  acclivities  without  deranging  the  scientific  order  of 
battle  devised  and  adopted  was  an  operation  only  less  tedious 
and  difficult  than  the  ascent  of  the  preceding  days,  and  it  was 
to  be  performed  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy  for  courage  and 
numbers  not  to  be  despised.  The  left  wing  was  engaged  for 
some  hours  before  the  Bavarians  in  the  centre  or  the  Poles 
on  the  right  could  deploy.  The  defence  of  the  broken 
ground  near  Nussdorf  and  Heiligenstadt  on  the  part  of  the 
Turks  was  obstinate,  but  having  occupied  in  haste  and  too 
late  their  present  position  at  the  foot  of  the  heights,  they  had 
not  brought  up  their  artillery,  and  their  dismounted  cavalry, 
of  which  the  troops  here  engaged  were  principally  composed, 
were  not  a  match  for  the  Imperialists,  who  drove  the  enemy 
steadily  before  them  from  ravine  to  ravine,  and  carried  the 
two  villages.  It  is  probable  that  Lorraine,  adhering  to  the 
original  scheme  of  action,  might  have  contented  himself 
with  this  success  for  the  day,  and  it  is  not  certain  at 
what  period  of  the  action  a  contrary  and  bolder  determi- 
nation first  suggested  itself  to  either  the  King  or  him- 
self. The  Duke  is  said  to  have  consulted  at  a  critical 
period  the  Saxon  Field-Marshall  Geltz,  who,  observing  the 
progress  of  the  Bavarians  and  Poles  towards  the  centre  and 
right,  gave  it  for  his  opinion  that  the  Duke  might  sleep  that 
night  if  he  would  in  Vienna.  Eu^i^cne  of  Savoy  was  em- 
ployed during  the  action  in  conveying  a  message  from  Lor- 
raine to  the  King.  We  may  indulge  ourselves  with  the 
conjecture  that  he  was  charged  with  this  decision,  one  worthy 
of  such  a  messenger.  Accounts  differ  as  to  the  hour  at  which 
the  action  became  general  by  the  deployment  of  the  Bavarians 
and  Poles.  Some  put  it  as  late  as  two  p.m.  It  is  said,  how- 
ever, that  towards  eleven  o'clock  the  Imperialists  on  the  left 
were  slackening  their  advance  to  make  good  the  ground  they 
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bad  gained,  and  to  wait  for  the  appearance  of  their  friends, 
when  the  gilded  cnirasses  of  the  Polish  cavalry  flashed  oat 
from  the  defiles  of  the  Wenersherg,  and  the  shout  of  '^Live 
Sobieski"  ran  along  the  lines.  The  heat  was  oppressive, 
and  the  King  halted  and  dismounted  his  people  for  a  hasty 
repast  This  concluded,  the  whole  line  advanced,  and  the 
battle  soon  raged  in  every  part  of  an  amphitheatre  admirably 
adapted  by  nature  for  such  a  transaction.  The  Turks  had 
profited  by  the  lull  to  bring  up  heavy  reinforcements,  and  the 
Vizier  flung  himself  on  the  Poles  in  very  superior  numbers. 
In  an  early  part  of  the  encounter,  a  body  of  Polish  Hulans 
compromised  itself  by  a  rash  advance,  and  was  for  a  time 
sarrounded.  It  was  extricated  by  the  prompt  and  judicious 
assistance  of  Waldeck  and  his  Bavarians,  but  lost  many  offi- 
cers of  distinction,  and  among  them  a  Potocki,  the  treasurer 
Hodijewski,  and  the  Colonel  Ahasuerns.  The  second  line 
was  brought  up  by  Sobieski,  and  the  Turks  were  driven  be- 
fore their  desperate  valour  through  ravines  and  villages,  and 
the  fortified  position  of  Hemalsback,  upon  the  glacis  of  their 
camp.  The  city  of  tents  with  all  its  treasures  was  almost 
within  their  grasp ;  but  it  is  said  that  even  with  such  a  spec- 
tacle before  hira,  Sobieski's  caution  all  but  induced  him  to 
pause  till  the  morrow.  The  approach  to  the  camp  was  pro- 
tected by  a  ravine,  the  ground  in  front  was  undulating  and 
strengthened  with  works,  and  occupied  by  a  strong  force  and 
A  powerful  artillery.  The  King  was  in  face  of  the  centre  of 
this  position ;  bis  right  covered  by  Jablanowski  against  the 
attacks  of  the  Tartar  cavalry.  It  was  five  o'clock ;  his  infantry 
was  not  yet  at  hand ;  the  only  artillery  which  had  kept  pace 
with  the  speed  of  his  advance  consisted  of  two  or  three  light 
pieces  which  the  veteran  commander  of  his  artillery,  Koudri, 
had  brought  up  by  force  of  arm  and  levers.  Sobieski  pointed 
these  at  the  field  tent  of  crimson  silk,  from  which  the  Visier 
was  giving  his  orders.  The  ammunition  carriages  were, 
however,  far  behind,  and  a  few  charges  carried  by  hand  were 
soon  exhausted.  A  French  officer,  it  is  said,  rammed  home 
the  last  cartridge  with  his  gloves,  his  wig,  and  a  packet  of 
French  newspapers. 
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**  At  this  momeD  t  of  hesitation  the  infantry  came  up.  Thej 
were  led  by  the  Count  Maligniz,  the  King's  brother-in-law, 
against  a  height  which  commanded  the  quarters  of  the  Vizier. 
The  attack  was  successful,  and  the  King  determined  on  the 
instant  to  pursue  his  fortune.  As  he  led  his  troops  in  a  direct 
line  for  the  Vizier's  tent,  his  terrible  presence  was  recognized 
by  the  infidel.  '  By  Allah,  the  King  is  really  among  U8|' 
exclaimed  the  Khan  of  the  Crimea,  Selim  Gieray.  The  mass 
retreated  in  confusion.  Those  who  awaited  the  attack  went 
down  before  those  lances  of  the  Polish  cavalry,  of  which  it  was 
said  by  a  Polish  noble  to  one  of  their  kings,  that  if  the  hea- 
vens were  to  fall  they  would  sustain  them  on  their  points. 
The  Pashas  of  Aleppo  and  Silistria  perished  in  the  fray. 
The  panic  became  universal  and  the  route  complete.  The 
Vizier,  hurried  along  with  the  stream,  weeping  and  cursing 
by  turns,  had  neither  time  to  deliberate  nor  power  to  com- 
mand. By  six  o'clock,  his  gorgeous  tent  was  in  possession 
of  Sobieski.  His  charger,  too,  heavily  caparisoned  for  rapid 
flight,  was  still  held  by  a  slave  at  the  entrance.  One  of  the 
golden  stirrups  was  instantly  sent  off  by  the  conqueror  to  the 
Queen  as  a  token  of  the  defeat  and  flight  of  its  late  owner. 
On  the  left,  meanwhile,  the  progress  of  Lorraine,  though  less 
rapid  from  the  difficulties  of  the  ground  and  the  tenacity  of 
the  resistance,  had  been  equally  victorious.  The  great 
Turkish  redoubt,  of  which  the  traces  yet  remain,  held  out 
against  repeated  assaults  till  near  five  o'clock,  when  Louis  of 
Baden,  at  the  head  of  a  regiment  of  Saxon  dragoons,  dis- 
mounted for  the  purpose,  and  two  Austrian  regiments  of  in- 
fantry, carried  the  work.  The  Turks  now  gave  way  at 
every  point,  and  poured  into  their  camp  in  the  wildest  confu- 
sion. The  Margrave  Louis,  at  the  head  of  a  squadron  of 
dragoons,  was  the  first  to  open  a  communication  with  the  city 
from  the  counterscarp  of  the  Scottish  gate.  Stahremberg 
ordered  an  immediate  sally  against  the  approaches  of  the 
enemy,  from  which  they  had  maintained  through  the  day  as 
heavy  a  fire  as  on  any  previous  day  of  the  siege,  though  no 
assault  had  been  attempted  by  the  strong  body  of  Janizaries 
loft  in  them  for  that  purpose.     These  men,  abandoned  now 
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without  orders  to  their  fate,  endeavoured  to  turn  the  guns  of 
the  batteries  u]^K>n  the  Imperialists.  The  attempt,  however, 
in  the  general  confusion  which  ensued,  was  vain,  and  the 
main  body  of  the  Janizaries,  unable  or  unwilling  to  retreat, 
was  cut  to  pieces  in  the  course  of  the  night  The  camp 
meanwhile  fell  into  the  undisputed  possession  of  the  Poles. 

^  Previous  precaution,  or  a  few  moment's  halt  at  St  Ulric, 
enabled  the  Vizier  to  save  the  sacred  standard  of  the  Prophet 
One  of  the  many  standards  captured  was  sent  by  Sobieski  to 
the  Pope,  under  the  supposition  tliat  it  was  the  famous  Palla- 
dium in  question ;  but  this  proved  to  be  a  mistake.  It  is 
probable,  also,  that  the  mass  of  the  treasure,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  very  great,  in  the  Vizier's  exchequer  had 
been  removed  ;  and  we  learn  from  the  King  of  Poland's  let- 
ters that  considerable  sums  of  coin  were  hastily  divided 
among  the  Vizier's  attendants  at  the  last  moment,  and  car- 
ried off.  No  great  amount  of  coin  or  bullion  was  found  in 
the  tents.  Every  other  item  in  the  long  catalogue  of  the 
treasures  and  luxuries  which  the  Vizier  had  accumulated 
round  his  person,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Poles.  The  Turks 
continued  their  flight,  without  intemiisfdon,  in  the  direction 
of  Raab,  where  the  force  still  employed  in  the  blockade  of 
that  fortress  afforded  them  a  rallying  point  It  was,  how- 
ever, impossible  for  the  Christian  leaders  to  assure  themselves 
at  so  late  an  hour  of  the  full  extent  of  the  enemy's  discom- 
fiture, or  even  to  consider  themselves  secure  against  a  night 
attack.  Great  exertions  were  therefore  made,  both  by  the 
King  and  the  Duke,  to  keep  their  troops  well  in  hand  through 
the  night  The  King,  whose  advance  had  led  him  to  the 
very  centre  of  the  camp,  found  it  necessary  to  resort  to  threats 
oi  summary  and  capital  punishment  to  prevent  his  whole 
army  from  diR(>ersing  itself  at  once  to  gather  the  rich  harvest 
of  the  Turkish  tents.  These  threats  were,  as  may  be  ima- 
gined, only  partially  effectual.  Tents  guarded  in  front  were 
cut  open  from  behind,  and  discipline,  as  usual,  gave  way 
before  the  attraction  of  8i)oil.  The  Germans  had  no  such 
immediate  opportunities  for  plunder.  Two  regiments  only  of 
Austrian  dragoons  were  despatched  in  pursuit  as  Car  as  the 
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FiBcha  stream.  The  slanghter  of  this  battle  was  not  great 
ia  proportion  to  the  numbers  engaged  and  the  results  obtained. 
The  loss  of  the  Turks  has  been  computed  at  twenty-five  thou- 
sand men.  Among  these  was  that  body  of  Janizaries  who 
were  forgotten,  and  left  without  orders  in  the  trenches,  and 
were  cut  to  pieces  during  the  night  The  King  describes  the 
Turks  as  defending  themselves  desperately,  even  in  full  flight 
In  this  point  of  view,  he  says,  they  made  the  finest  retreat  in 
the  world.  That  of  the  Christians  has  been  stated  at  one 
thousand  killed  and  three  thousand  wounded,  which  is  pro- 
bably  far  less  than  the  truth,  for  the  Poles  alone  lost  a  hun- 
dred officers — among  them  some  of  their  first  nobles.  In  the 
centre  the  loss  of  the  Bavarians  was  probably  triflingi  but  on 
the  left  the  struggle  was  long  and  severe.  A  prince  of  Chroj 
fell  here  in  the  early  part  of  the  action.  In  the  Vizier's  en- 
campment was  found  the  Polish  envoy  Proski|  who,  from 
the  period  of  his  sovereign's  junction  with  Austria,  had 
been  kept  in  fetters,  under  constant  menace  of  the  sabre  or 
the  bowstring,  and  now  owed  his  life  and  liberation  to  the 
confusion  of  the  moment.  Eunitz  also,  an  agent  in  Caprari's 
suite,  who  had  been  detained  in  the  Turkish  camp,  and  had 
found  means  to  send  occasional  intelligence  to  Stahremberg, 
escaped  in  a  Turkish  disguise  during  the  action.  A  Polish 
writer,  Rubinkoski,  gives  a  rough  list  of  the  artillery  and  its 
appurtenances  abandoned  in  the  lines : — sixty  guns  of  forty- 
eight  pounds,  sixty  of  twenty-four  pounds,  a  hundred  and 
fifty  of  various  lesser  calibre,  forty  mortars,  nine  thousand 
ammunition  waggons,  a  hundred  thousand  oxen,  twenty-five 
thousand  tents,  a  million  pounds  of  powder.  To  this  may  be 
added  ten  thousand  camels,  five  thousand  oxen,  mules,  sheep, 
&c.  and  immense  stores  of  other  provision.  Among  those 
accidental  results  of  events  which  the  political  economist  and 
the  philosopher  loves  to  notice,  is  the  fact  that  the  popular 
use  of  cofiee  in  Germany  is  to  be  dated  from  this  period,  and 
19  due  to  the  plunder  of  the  Turkish  camp.  Stahremberg's 
brave  and  faithful  messenger,  Kolschitzki,  was  rewarded  by 
permission  to  set  up  the  first  cofiee- house  in  Vienna.  The 
head  of  the  corporation  of  cofiee  providers  is  bound  to  this 
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daj  to  hftTe  in  his  house  a  portrmifc  of  this  patriarch  of  his 
profession.*  Another  inventory  of  the  siege-stores  actually 
bcought  into  the  arsenal  of  Vienna  shows  a  considerable 
asBOonti  as  well  as  yariety  of  articles,  but  can  give  but  an 
imperfect  notion  of  the  vast  provision  aecumalatedy  as  the 
army  authorities  could  but  glean  after  the  plunderers  of  the 
three  first  days.  The  King  writes  to  his  wife  that  the  quan- 
tity of  ammunition  saved  was  at  most  a  third  of  the  whole, 
and  says  that  the  continual  explosions  in  the  camp  were  like 
the  last  judgment  His  letters  give  some  very  amusing  de- 
tails of  that  portion  of  the  spoils  of  the  Vizier's  tent  which 
ho  contrived  to  rescue  for  his  own  share  from  the  fangs  of 
his  (rffioers.  They  illustrate  also  the  character  of  the  man 
whose  penetralia  were  thus  rudely  exposed  to  investigation, 
and  show  that  Kara  Mustafa  had  superadded  every  descrip- 
tion oi  refinement  to  tlie  simpler  sensuality  of  the  east  Tis- 
sues, and  carpets,  and  furs  are  natural  appendages  of  Oriental 
rank  and  wealth ;  and  jewelled  arms  and  quivers,  studded 
with  rubies  and  pearls,  were  equally  consistent  with  his  func- 
tions as  commander  of  the  armies  of  the  faithful.  Baths, 
fountains,  a  rabbit  warren,  and  a  menagerie  were  found  within 
the  encampment.  A  parrot  took  wing  and  foiled  the  pursuit 
of  the  soldiers.  An  ostrich  had  been  beheaded  by  the  Vizier's 
own  hand,  as  if  it  had  been  a  woman  of  the  harem,  to  pre- 
vent its  falling  into  Christian  hands.  This  rarity  had  been 
taken  from  the  im|)erial  menagerie  at  the  Favorita,  where 
the  King  mentions  having  found  a  famished  lioness  and  a 
small  body  of  Janizaries,  who  had  been  left  behind  at  that 
post,  and  still  hehi  out  some  days  after  the  action.  The 
Janizaries  surrendered  to  the  personal  summons  of  the  King. 
Their  lives  were  spared,  and  the  lioness  fed  by  order  of  the 
good-natured  conqueror.  '  The  Vizier,'  writes  the  Kuig, 
'  is  a  galant  homme^  and  has  made  us  fine  presents ;  every- 

*  The  fiivt  coffoe-hoose  io  Eorope  wm  ettabliiihfd  in  Constantinople 
in  1551.  A  century  later,  in  1652,  a  Greek  eitabliihed  one  in  Londoa. 
The  first  in  Fmnce  wan  at  Mareeillcs  in  1671,  in  Paris  the  following 
jmr.  In  Germany  that  of  Kolschitzki  was  the  first,  the  eecond  wm 
opened  at  Leipzic  in  1694.  In  1700  Vienna  connted  four,  in  1787  eleven. 
1b  the  citjr  and  suburbe  there  are  now  one  hondred. 
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thing  in  particnlar  which  came  near  his  person  is  of  the  most 
wignon  and  refined  description.  Father  Louis  will  have  rea- 
son to  rejoice,  for  I  have  in  mj  possession  the  medicine-chest 
of  the  Vizier.  Among  its  contents  are  oils,  and  gnms,  and 
balms,  which  Pecovini*  is  neyer  tired  of  admiring.  Among 
other  things,  we  have  fonnd  some  rare  fishes  called  Eperlans 
de  mer.  Iftformez-vous-eny  man  asur,  chez  le  Ph^e  Lorn ; 
ee  doU  itre  une  chose  prieieuse  pour  rechauffer  la  eniraHlesJ 
Among  the  treasures  of  the  Vizier  diamonds  were  fonnd  in 
great  profnnon ;  many,  set  in  girdles  and  otherwise,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  King,  and  many  more  carried  oflf  by  the 
officers  and  soldiers.  The  King  remarks  that  they  were  not 
osed  for  ornament  by  the  Turks  of  his  day,  and  conjectures 
that  they  were  destined  to  adorn  the  ladies  of  Vienna  when 
transferred  io  the  harems  of  the  Vizier  and  his  Pashas." 

*  Tha  King's  Italian  phyncian. 
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A.  D.  1689—1691. 

Tbe  tiege  of  Vieniia  raised — ^The  disasters  of  the  Ottoman  troops — ^The 
Grand  Yiader  Mastafa  put  to  death — ^The  Republic  of  Venice  declares 
war — Successes  of  its  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean — ^Effects  of  the 
warfare  of  Venice  on  the  monoments  of  Qrecian  architecture — ^Loas 
of  Bada,  &c. — The  Soltan  sues  for  peace  with  the  Emperor  of  Qtr- 
manj — ^The  Emperor's  extraragant  demands — ^War  renewed — Mis- 
Ibrtanes  of  the  army — Mohammad  IV.  dethroned— Succeeded  hj 
Soljman  II.  —  Continued  misfortunes  —  Appointment  of  Kiuperli, 
brother  of  Achmct,  as  Grand  Vizier — llis  successes — Death  of 
Soljman  II. 

WHILE  the  citizens,  on  the  departure  of  their  enemies, 
issued  from  the  ruins  of  their  walls  to  enjoy  the  liberty 
and  security  so  long  denied  them,  and  of  which  their  recent 
extreme  peril  rendered  them  then  more  sensible,  the  invadbg 
army  were  compelled  to  retrace  their  steps  in  complete  and 
irretrievable  disorder,  in  sad  contrast  to  the  triumph  and  con- 
fidence with  which  they  had  assembled  two  months  before. 

The  Grand  Vizier  Mustafa  had  now  to  endure  a  succes- 
sion of  disappointments.  He  witnessed,  within  a  very  brief 
period,  the  loss  of  territories,  the  conquest  and  possession  of 
which  had  cost  a  century  and  a  half,  besides  immense  loss  of 
life  and  treasure.  His  troops  were  incapable  of  defendbg 
themselves.  Struck  with  terror,  the  Ottoman  army  having 
begun  their  retreat,  continued  it  for  forty-eight  hours,  without 
food  and  without  halting,  till  they  reached  the  Raab,  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty-seven  German  miles.  Everywhere  they  were 
defisated,  till  scarcely  a  regiment  could  be  induced  to  come  to 
ao  engagement  with  their  enemies.  The  fall  of  Gran,  and 
subsequently  that  of  Buda,  before  the  ▼ictorious  troops  of 
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Sobieski,  completed  the  series  of  disasters  which  distinguished 
this  campaign. 

These  tidings  having  reached  Constantinople,  affunrded 
the  Vizier's  enemies  the  opportunity  they  had  so  long  desired, 
and  the  Sultan's  reluctance  to  put  him  to  death  was  80<hi 
overcome.  A  chamberlain  of  the  court  rode  out  from  Hadri- 
anople  with  the  simple  order  to  return  as  soon  as  might  be 
with  the  head  of  Kara  Mustafa.  '*  The  officer,  on  approaching 
Belgrade,  communicated  his  mission  to  the  Aga  of  the  Jani- 
saries,  who  gave  his  prompt  acquiescence  and  ready  assistance 
to  the  objects  of  the  mission.  The  transaction  was  conducted, 
on  the  part  of  the  servants  of  the  crown,  with  that  decent 
privacy  and  convenient  expedition  which  usually  attend  the 
execution  of  Turkish  justice,  and  submitted  to  by  the  patient 
with  the  qniet  dignity  with  which  the  predestinarian  doctrine 
of  Islam  arms  its  votaries  agunst  all  accidents.  The  insignia 
of  authority  were  politely  demanded  and  quietly  resigned, 
the  carpet  was  spread,  the  short  prayer  uttered,  the  bowstring 
adjusted.  In  a  few  moments  the  late  dispenser  of  life  and 
death,  the  uncontrolled  commander  of  two  hundred  thousand 
men,  was  a  corpse,  and  bis  head  on  the  road  to  Uadrianople." 

The  disasters  which  had  thus  befallen  the  Sultan  were 
hailed  with  delight  by  his  numerous  enemies.  The  Vene- 
tians, on  the  death  of  the  Doge,  had  elected  Maro  Antonio 
Jnstiniani.  They  now  declared  war  with  Turkey,  and  immedi- 
ately made  active  preparations  for  hostilities.  Their  fleet  was 
joined  by  that  of  Malta,  the  galleys  of  the  Pope,  and  those 
of  the  Duke  of  Tuscany.  Santa  Maura  was  retaken.  Coroui 
Navarino,  Nauplia,  Corinth,  and  other  places,  fell  into  the 
possession  of  their  troops,  and  they  obtained  great  successes  in 
Dalmatia. 

The  warfare  of  the  Republic  of  Venice  in  Greece  is  a 
subject  of  great  interest*  "  Athens  emerged  from  the  dark 
ages  nearly  in  the  state  in  which  we  now  find  it.  Deprived 
of  the  adventitious  circumstances  which  caused  its  ancient 


•  The  following  remarks  are  cited  from  Leakeys  Topography  oi 
Athena,  to  which  highly  interesting  work  the  reader  ia  refeirea  for  note 
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qplendoor,  and  even  of  the  maritime  commercey  Which  is  ne* 
OMBarj  to  raise  it  above  a  small  provincial  town,  Athens  was 
reduced  to  its  present  population  of  eight  or  ten  thousand ; 
and  the  antipathy  which  must  always  prevail  between  the 
Mossolmans  and  Christians,  its  distance  from  the  sea^shore, 
and  barbarous  modem  designation  of  Settines,  threw  a  veil 
over  its  interesting  site ;  thus,  notwithstanding  thd  cultiva- 
tion of  Greek  literature,  Athens  was  hardly  known  to  exist 
as  an  inhabited  place,  still  less  was  it  suspected  to  retain  any 
remains  of  its  ancient  magnificence. 

^  Twice  only  since  the  Turkish  conquest  has  Athens  been 
awakened  by  the  events  of  war  from  her  lethargic  repose ; 
ODoe  in  1464,  when  the  Venetians  landed,  surprised  the  city, 
and  carried  off  their  captives  to  Euboea ;  and  again,  after  the 
li^we  of  two  centuries,  at  the  appearance  of  Morosini  before 
her  walls.  Finding  the  season  too  late  to  undertake  the  re- 
duction of  Euboea,  the  Venetian  commander  determined,  by 
the  reduction  of  Athens,  to  secure  a  convenient  winter  station 
in  the  Piraeus.  Tlie  Turks,  being  taken  by  surprise,  retired 
into  the  Acropolis,  and  sent  to  the  Seraskier  at  Thebes  for 
relief,  while  eight  thousand  troops,  under  the  command  of 
Count  Konigsmarke,  a  Swede,  disembarked,  marched  to 
Athens,  and  besieged  the  Acropolis.  A  battery  was  erected 
on  the  hill  of  the  Pnyx,  and  two  mortars  near  the  Latin  con^ 
vent,  where  stands  the  exquisitely  modelled  Cheragio  monu- 
ment of  Lysicrates;  their  fire  was  opened,  and  principally 
directed  against  the  Propyliea.  To  the  explosion  of  a  Turkish 
magazine,  wliich  soon  took  place,  we  may  probably  attribute 
the  destruction  of  the  beAutiful  little  temple  of  Victory  with« 
out  wings,  the  frieze  of  which  is  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
for  from  Spon  and  Wbeler  it  is  known  to  have  been  complete 
before  the  siege,  and  used  as  a  powder  magazine* 

"The  Parthenon,  being  so  conspicuous  an  object,  and 
occupying  so  large  a  |)ortion  of  the  citadel,  could  not  long 
escape  injury  ;  but  this  might  have  been  comparatively  insig- 
nificant, had  not  the  Turks  unfortunately  collected  in  the 
Temple,  together  with  their  most  valuable  pro|>erty,  a  large 
quantity  of  combustible  ammunition.     A  shell  falling  upon 
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the  centre  of  the  hnilding,  inflamed  the  magazine,  and  the 
exploBion  reduced  all  the  middle  of  the  Temple  to  a  heap  of 
ruins ;  and  having  also  occurred  nearer  to  the  eastern  than 
to  the  western  end,  it  threw  down  all  the  wall  at  that  extre- 
mity, and  precipitated  to  the  ground  all  the  statues  of  the 
eastern  pediment,  while  the  western  front  received  little 
injury.  The  fire  spread  to  the  houses  of  the  citadel,  and  the 
Pasha  and  his  son  being  killed  bj  another  shell,  the  Turks 
capitulated  on  the  29th  of  September.  The  plague  soon 
broke  out,  whence  Morosini,  anxious  to  achieve  the  conquest 
of  Euboea,  dismantled  the  Acropolis,  and  abandoned  his 
conquest  in  March  1688.  The  occupation  of  Athens  contri- 
buted in  no  measure  to  benefit  the  Venetian  expedition,  and 
in  three  days  the  works  of  Pericles  received  more  injury  than 
had  been  caused  by  many  centuries  of  the  grossest  barbarism. 

"  A  few  years  before  the  siege,  when  Wheler  and  Spon^ 
and  De  Nointel  (the  French  ambassador  already  noticed), 
visited  Athens,  the  Propylaea  still  preserved  its  pediment ; 
the  temple  of  Victory  without  wings  was  complete ;  the  Par- 
thenon was  perfect,  with  very  slight  exceptions;  the  Erech- 
theium  was  scarcely  injured ;  and  there  were  still  some  remains 
of  statues  and  buildings  on  the  south  side  of  the  Acropolis. 
If  the  result  of  the  siege  did  not  leave  the  edifices  of  the 
Acropolis  quite  in  the  deplorable  state  in  which  we  now  see 
them,  the  injury  which  they  received  on  that  occasion  was 
the  cause  of  all  the  dilapidation  which  they  have  since  suffered, 
and  indeed  has  rendered  the  transportation  of  the  fallen  frag- 
ments of  sculpture  out  of  Turkey  their  best  preservative  from 
total  demolition. 

"  The  removal  of  the  statues  of  the  western  pediment  of 
the  Parthenon,  which  even  the  explosion  had  been  unable  to 
displace,  was  begun  by  Morosini  himself,  who  thought  that 
the  car  of  Victory,  with  its  horses  of  the  natural  size,  and  of 
such  admirable  workmanship  as  to  strike  the  Venetians  them- 
selves, when  they  came  to  examine  them,  with  astonishment 
and  regret,  would  be  a  noble  monument  of  his  conquest  of 
Athens.  By  the  awkwardness  of  the  Venetian  engineers, 
however,  the  whole  group  was  thrown  down  in  the  act  of 
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Idwering  it ;  and,  according  to  the  testimony  of  an  eyewitness, 
broken  to  atoms.  The  destruction  of  these  horses  was  so 
complete,  that  no  remains  of  them  have  been  discovered 
among  the  other  fragments  found  at  the  foot  of  the  western 
pediment,  and  conveyed  to  England  by  Lord  Elgin." 

The  successes  of  the  Venetians  were  accompanied,  as 
already  stated,  by  others  no  less  remarkable  in  Austria  and 
Hungary.  Buda,  after  having  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
Ottomans  for  a  century  and  a  quarter,  became  finally  a  part 
of  the  Austrian  dominions ;  and  the  victorious  Duke  of  Lor- 
raine speedily  deprived  the  Sultnn  of  his  remaining  strongholds 
beyond  the  Danube,  while  a  triple  alliance  between  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany,  the  King  of  Poland,  and  the  Czar  of  Russia, 
menaced  the  dominions  of  the  Sultan  with  even  greater 
perik  than  any  that  had  yet  befallen  his  arms.  Li  Constan- 
tinople, the  dissatisfaction  with  the  Sultan's  conduct  was 
extreme,  and  the  'Ulama  at  length  issued  an  ominous  fetva. 
The  imprecations  of  Solyman  the  Qrcat  against  any  of  his 
snccessors  who  should  undertake  the  siege  of  Vienna,  furnished 
ample  materials  to  charge  all  their  misfortunes,  and  loss  of 
their  armies  and  provinces,  upon  the  unfortunate  Sultan. 

Under  the  pressure  of  necessity,  the  Sultan  now  desired 
to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
and  began  the  requisite  negociations  for  that  purpose.  The 
demands,  however,  which  were  made  as  the  condition  of  that 
arrangement,  were  excessive.  Six  millions  of  gold  was  the 
sam  required  as  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  the  surrender 
of  all  claims  to  any  part  of  Hungary.  This  was  construed 
into  an  insult  by  the  Grand  Vizier  Solyman,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded the  ill-fated  Mustafa,  and  the  Ottoman  army  marched 
once  more,  and  passed  the  Drave,  to  encounter  the  forces  of 
Leopold.  The  result  of  the  campaign  was  no  less  fatal  than 
that  which  had  preceded  iL  The  Ottoman  army  was  totally 
defeated  on  the  plains  of  Mohatcz,  the  scene  of  the  celebrated 
battle  with  Ix)uis  II.,  and  the  states  of  Hungary,  at  a  convo- 
cation subsequently  held  at  Presburg,  declared  their  crown 
to  be  hereditary  to  the  house  of  Austria. 

These  disasters  decided  the  fate  of  Mohammad  IV.    The 
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'Ulama,  and  indeed  all  his  people,  charged  upon  him  the  evil 
consequences  of  the  campaigns  against  Vienna,  as  a  retribu<» 
tion  for  the  breach  of  the  treaty  of  1674,  whichy  when  the 
war  with  the  Emperor  was  renewed,  had  not  yet  expired* 
The  Sultan  endeavoured  to  pacify  the  Janizaries  by  the 
death  of  the  Grand  Vizier  Solyman,  and  others  of  his  prin- 
cipal ministers,  but  he  himself  must  have  fallen  a  victim  to 
the  rage  of  his  fierce  soldiers,  but  for  the  interference  of  one 
of  the  Eiuperli  family.  He  was,  however,  dethroned^  and 
from  1687  passed  the  remaining  portion  of  his  life  in  the 
solitude  of  a  prison^ 

The  deposition  of  Stiltan  Mohammad  placed  his  brother 
Solyman  II.  tipon  the  Ottoman  throne.  This  prince  had 
passed  all  his  life  in  retirement  and  study,  and  possessed  no 
political  experience  such  as  fitted  him  for  the  important  posi*- 
tion  he  was  now  called  upon  to  occupy. 

When  invited  to  accept  the  sovereignty,  his  first  impulse 
was  to  reject  it,  from  the  consciousness  ho  |>o8ses8ed  of  being 
inadequate  to  the  arduous  duties  which  it  involved.  The 
'Ulama,  however,  overruled  his  scruples  by  intimating  to 
him  that  the  Eur-an  directed  compliance  with  the  public 
voice ;  and  thus  Solyman  was  constrained  to  ascend  the  im- 
perial scat. 

The  leader  of  the  revolt  which  had  effected  this  great 
change  was  the  Vizier  Siaus  Pasha.  This  man  was  imprudent 
enough  to  deny  to  the  Janizaries  the  gratuity  customary  upon 
the  commencement  of  a  new  reign ;  and  before  he  could  provide 
against  the  effects  of  their  discontent,  a  sudden  revolt  took 
place.  The  agitators  forced  his  palace,  put  the  Vizier  to  death, 
as  he  bravely  defended  the  passage  to  the  harem ;  and  in 
the  moment  of  excitement  they  proceeded  to  violences  scarcely 
ever  perpetrated  by  Muslims  on  the  helpless  members  of  the 
Vizier's  family.  They  then  proceeded  to  plunder  the  houses 
of  the  'Ulama. 

The  dangers  which  menaced  themselves,  as  well  as  the 
state,  aroused  that  powerful  class,  and  taking  the  sacred 
standard  of  the  Prophet  from  the  seraglio,  they  called  on  all 
the  citizens  to  rally  around  it)  and  to  punish  the  revellers. 
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A  chttige  of  tlie  mort  strikiiig  nmtiire  wmt  insftandy  pnidaMi 
hj  thiB  measare ;  the  rebeb  laid  down  their  atna,  and  svoili 
obedknoe  to  Sol  jman ;  and  laoiail  Cogia,  who  was  appointed 
to  the  Viziaiiaty  had  also  the  dotj  of  poniriiing  the  aothonl 
of  80  many  horron ;  he  theieioie  reaorted  to  the  naoal  expe- 
dient of  destroying  them  at  night,  and  bj  secret  opportmntieB» 
The  JanisarieSy  aUnned  at  the  circnmstanoes  of  peiil  in  wUefc 
they  were  placed,  again  revolted.  The  seraglio  was  attacked 
with  furious  menaces,  and  the  Saltan,  terrified  by  the  tomolt, 
made  Ismail  the  Tictim,  by  deposing  and  exiling  hia  to 
Bhodes.  Mnstala,  his  socoessor  in  the  Tiziariat,  calmed  tke 
discontent  by  prodent  largesses ;  and  the  alarming  tidings  of 
the  revolt  of  the  Spahees  in  Anatolia  also  contributed  U>  bring 
the  Janizaries  to  reason.  These  rerolten  were  making  a  rapid 
progress  towards  Constantinople,  to  enforce  the  payment  of  tke 
same  gratuities  to  their  corps  as  had  been  boiowed  on  tk# 
Janisaries ;  and  the  latter  willingly  obeyed  the  mandate  wbidi 
sent  them  into  Asia  to  combat  their  ancient  rivals,  when 
they  compelled  to  desist  from  their  demands. 

Meantime  the  war  grew  more  disastrons  every  ttMiotk# 
The  fortress  of  Agria,  in  Hungary,  was  taken  by  the  Imp^ 
rialists;  Montgatz,  which  contained  the  treasures  of  C>Nint 
Tokoli,  was  obliged  to  capitulate ;  Weasemberg,  Peierwardein, 
with  many  inferior  places,  followed ;  and,  to  cniwn  the  cam* 
paign,  Belgrade  fell  into  the  hands  Of  the  Imperialists.  In 
Croatia  and  Esclavonia,  the  same  socoess  followed  the  impa» 
rial  standards.  The  Venetiam?,  it  is  true,  were  unable  to 
retain  Athens,  or  to  subdue  Enbcea ;  but  they  redticed  the 
important  fortresses  of  Verlicea,  Konigard,  and  Orassutch* 
The  Poles  alone  were  unsuccessful :  Kaminiek  withst/xjd  their 
arms ;  and  the  Czar  of  the  Muscovites  socoeeded  in  repressing 
the  incursions  of  the  Tartars. 

Pressed  U|K)n  every  side  by  dangers,  the  Sultan  was  colli' 
pelled  to  sue  for  peace.  The  demands  of  Iieopr>ld  ast/misbsd 
the  Ottoman  envoys.  They  offered,  in  the  name  tA  Hfilymart^ 
to  cede  the  territory  of  Hungary,  and  give  up  the  city  of 
Kaminiek  to  the  King  of  Poland  ;  but  the  demanrlsr/f  Austria 
comprised  Esclavooia,  Croatia,  Bosnia,  and  Bsnria,  togstbsf 
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with  the  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  expenses 
of  the  war.  The  Poles  and  Venetians  were  eqnally  exor- 
bitant in  their  demands.  Dissembling  their  resentment,  the 
Turkish  ministers  pleaded  inadequate  powers  to  assent  to 
such  demands.  They  therefore  dispatched  the  details  to  the 
capital ;  and  Leopold  committed  the  envoys  to  the  fortress  of 
Puttendorf,  observing,  however,  the  respect  due  to  their 
public  mission. 

When  the  news  of  the  ill  success  of  the  negociations 
arrived  at  Constantinople,  Solyman  enjoined  public  prayers, 
rigorous  fasts,  the  disuse  of  wine,  and  the  increase  of  charity 
and  alms-giving,  while  he  himself  testified  his  earnest  eeal  for 
the  public  welfare.  I'hese  demands  upon  their  faith  raised 
the  confidence  of  the  people,  who  could  not  suppose  that  so 
much  piety  could  be  ineffectual,  and  their  spirits,  hitherto 
depressed,  began  to  revive,  especially  at  the  public  intimation 
that  the  Sultan  intended  to  take  the  field  against  the  enemy 
in  person. 

While  such  was  the  state  of  affairs,  the  ambassador  of 
Louis  XIV.  arrived  at  Constantinople,  and  informed  the  Porte 
of  the  intention  of  the  King  to  employ  four  hundred  thousand 
men  against  Leopold.  The  war  of  1688  had  at  this  period 
recalled  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  to  his  owti  states,  the  Elector 
of  Bavaria  being  ill,  the  Prince  of  Baden  was  left  in  command. 
Solyman  expecting  to  obtain  an  easy  conquest,  marched  with 
his  army  to  Sophia,  which,  however,  he  had  hardly  reached, 
when  he  returned  on  being  informed  that  the  Imperialists  had 
assumed  the  offensive. 

The  Pasha  Ragib,  who  was  left  in  command,  was  a  firm 
believer  in  astrology,  and  although  strict  orders  had  been 
given  that  he  should  not  attempt  a  general  engagement  with 
the  enemy,  he  preferred  consulting  with  his  astrologer,  and 
adopting  his  counsels.  Accordingly,  without  regarding  any 
other  advice,  Ragib  awaited  the  approach  of  the  Prince  of 
Baden  on  the  banks  of  the  Morawa,  near  Passarowitz,  and  in 
a  most  unfavourable  position.  The  Ottomans  were  completely 
defeated,  and  being  chased  off  the  field,  never  rallied  until 
under  the  cannon  of  Nissa.     The  astrologer  still  confidently 
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Hdoty,  and  Bi^  i^iin  tempCed  die  dianoet  of  « 
bftttley  and  t^  hat  remahM  of  his  ainiy  was  destrojed.  Tea 
thousand  Tub  feU  in  the  field  of  Niss^  and  Bulgaria  was 
left  withoot  defeodeis.  Niasa  opened  her  gates,  and  the  oon- 
<iaems  adTanciiig  within  Ibar  leagues  oT  Sofihia,  the  Saltan 
isBoed  thenoe  in  haste,  haTing  despatdied  envoja  to  Leopold 
losne  fcr  peace. 

Hie  Venetians  made  no  progress  in  Greece,  Ibr,  needlessly 
infringing  on  the  pnTileges  of  the  MainioteSi  thej  Aock  off 
Uia  Venetian  joke  in  disgust,  and  preferred  to  send  an  embaasf 
to  the  Porte,  to  appoint  them  a  Wajwode.  So  fiiToarahle 
was  it  to  the  Imperialists,  that,  notwithstanding  the  impolitao 
dwnand  of  Leopold  lor  a  payment  of  two  millions  of  oownS| 
tha  neoesnty  of  the  empire  would  have  compelled  the  Soltan 
to  sign  the  degrading  treaty.  But  the  envoys  whom  Solymaa 
had  sent  into  Uongary  were  still  in  prison,  and  took  cars  to 
infiinn  the  Saltan  of  all  that  was  requisite  as  to  his  fbtnrs 
■MJTementa.  They  stated  the  difficulties  with  which  the 
Emperor  had  to  contend,  and  thus  encouraged  the  Sultan  to 
retract  the  offers  of  peace  which  he  had  been  led  to  make, 
and  to  reaolTe  on  continuing  the  war  which  he  had  begun. 

The  Emperor  of  Germany  had  neglected  a  most  propi- 
tious moment,  ibr  the  war  of  France  demanded  his  whole 
resources,  and  the  strong  places  of  Hungary  were  withoot 
stores  or  proyisions ;  even  Buda  was  altogether  unprovided. 
The  Sultan  appointed  as  his  Grand  Vizier  one  of  the  dis- 
tinguished family  of  Kinperii,  the  brother  of  the  celebrated 
Achmet,  and  he  entered  npun  his  important  office  with  the 
lull  confidence  of  the  Sultan,  the  'Ulama,  and  the  people. 
The  talents  and  good  fortune  of  this  able  statesman  HaOy 
justified  the  expectation  of  his  country.  His  wise  arrange- 
ments restored  regularity  to  the  finances ;  his  judicious  firm- 
ness required  the  M  of  Tolunteers  only  to  fill  his  ranks ;  and 
so  rapidly  did  the  bias  of  the  public  mind  change,  and  his 
leries  prepare  for  the  field,  that  Kiuperli  confidently  promised 
Tictory  to  those  who,  a  few  weeks  before,  had  sued  for  peace. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  spring  of  1690,  he  marched  oo 
Hungary  with  an  army  of  eighty  thousand  men.     ^  Ilia  first 
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place  attacked  was  Nissa,  situated  on  the  route  from  Belgrade 
to  Sophia.  This  city  is  the  only  barrier  beyond  the  river 
Morawa  which  can  impede  the  advance  of  an  enemy  into  the 
heart  of  the  Turkish  European  provinces.  The  Count  de 
Btahremberg  defended  it  with  six  thousand  men )  but  Eiuperli 
reduced  the  place  after  twenty^six  days  of  siege.  Important 
as  its  acquisition  was,  it  was  only  preparatory  to  a  far  greater 
enterprise — the  recovery  of  Belgrade.  The  Imperialists  had 
employed  their  time  and  the  resources  of  art  to  strengthen 
its  fortifications ;  and  a  garrison  of  eight  thousand  Imperi- 
alists, added  to  the  Bulgarians  and  Servians,  betokened  a 
protracted  siege.  Scarcely  had  the  Grand  Vizier  surrounded 
the  place,  ere  he  was  called  on  to  calculate  the  chances  of 
the  approach  of  the  Prince  of  Baden,  who  led  an  army  to  its 
assistance.  The  plan  of  Kiuperli  embraced  the  scheme  of 
resisting  the  passage  of  the  river  Save  with  part  of  his  forces, 
while  the  remaining  part  were  occupied  before  Belgrade.  A 
splendid  triumph,  however,  most  unexpectedly  crowned  his 
plans ;  for  a  chance  bomb,  oast  at  hazard,  fell  on  the  chief 
magazine,  which  in  a  moment  exploding  into  the  air,  de- 
stroyed a  vast  number  of  the  troops,  and  levelled  with  the 
earth  a  long  line  of  the  walls.  Eiuperli,  profiting  by  the 
event,  brought  up  his  troops  (enthusiastic  at  what  they 
deemed  a  manifest  interposition  of  the  Prophet  in  their 
favour)  to  the  assault,  while  the  besieged,  in  hopeless  con- 
sternation and  disorder,  thought  only  of  flight ;  the  breaches 
were  large  enough  for  whole  squadrons  to  enter,  and  those 
of  the  garrison  who  survived  after  the  terrible  explosion,  fled 
from  the  ramparts  and  the  city,  casting  themselves  into  the 
numerous  boats  on  the  river,  and  placing  the  Danube  between 
themselves  and  the  enemy,  so  that  the  Ottomans  found  no 
eombatants,  but  only  mutilated  carcasses  buried  amid  the 
ruins.  Never  had  Belgrade  threatened  such  powerful  resis- 
tance ;  never  had  such  a  conquest  cost  so  little  pains  or  blood- 
shed. The  Vizier,  become  master  of  the  place,  employed  im- 
mediately his  vast  forces,  thus  disengaged,  to  relieve  and 
re  victual  Temeswaer,  which  had  been  defended  by  the  brave 
C!oja  Giaffar  Pasha,  with  the  admirable  patience  and  rare  so- 
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brietj  which  mark  the  Ottomans  in  the  defence  of  their 
fortified  towns.  Famine  had  long  preyed  upon  the  troops 
and  citizens,  from  which  Kiuperli  now  hastened  to  relieve 
them ;  and  the  reduction  of  Lippa  and  of  Orsowa,  although 
deemed  impregnable,  crowned  him  with  laurels, 

**  The  Turks  experienced  a  serious  check  in  the  siege  of 
the  strong  town  of  Esseck,  under  Houssain  Pasha ;  and  the 
celebrated  partisan  Count  Tokoli,  upon  whom  Soljman  had 
bestowed  the  title  of  King  of  Hungary,  after  conquering  and 
taking  prisoner  the  imperial  commander  Heusler,  was  himself 
in  turn  driven  from  the  whole  province  of  Transylvania,  and 
obliged  to  fly  for  safety  into  Wallachia.  Notwithstanding 
the  reverses  before  Esseck  and  in  Transylvania,  the  glory  of 
the  campaign  of  1691  was  clearly  the  meed  of  Kiuperli,  who, 
returning  to  Hadrianople,  was  triumphantly  welcomed  by  his 
master  Solyman,  as  the  wise  and  skilful  minister,  who,  after 
ten  years  of  disaster  and  misfortune,  had  restored  success  and 
splendour  to  the  Ottoman  arms."  * 

Sultan  Solyman  II.  did  not  live  to  enjoy  the  triumphs 
thus  achieved.     He  died  in  June  1691. 

*  8m  Upham's  bistorj  of  Ottoman  Elmpire,  toI.  ii.,  p.  181. 
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SttlUn  Solyman  II.  succeeded  by  his  brother  Achmet  II. — Campugo  of 
1691 — Disastrous  conflict  with  the  Germnn  troops — ^The  deatli  of  tlio 
Sultan — He  is  succeeded  by  Mustafa  II. — His  military  ondeitak- 
ings — Reduction  of  Lippa — Battles  with  the  army  of  Frederick 
Augustus — Attack  on  Peterwardcin — Total  defeat  of  Mustafa  on  the 
Thiess — Peace  of  Carlowit* — Aggressions  of  Russia — Mustafa  II. 
compelled  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  brothei^-His  death. 

COLYMAN  II.,  as  already  stated,  was  a  studious  and  oon- 
^  templative  person.  His  long  confiiiement  in  the  seraglio 
had  given  him  the  habits  of  a  recluse,  and  his  people,  during 
the  brief  period  of  his  reign,  regarded  him  more  as  a  dervish 
than  as  a  sovereign.  On  his  death,  no  time  was  lost  in  pro- 
claiming his  brother  Sultan,  as  Achmet  II.  Of  this  prince 
highly  favourable  anticipations  were  entertained.  His  cha- 
racter differed  widely  from  that  of  his  late  brother.  He  was 
affable,  lively,  and  clicerful  in  his  disposition,  an  excellent 
scholar  and  poet,  and  |)ossessed  very  considerable  skill  as  a 
musician.  His  conduct  towards  his  unhappy  brother  Moham- 
mad IV.,  who  was  still  in  confinement  at  his  accession,  exhi- 
bits his  character  in  a  very  amiable  light.  "In  his  jovial 
humours  he  would  sometimes  make  visits  to  his  disconsolate 
brother  Mohammad,  singing  and  playing  before  him  with  his 
instruments,  bidding  him  be  merry,  and  telling  him  he  should 
not  lament  his  fortune.  *  1  have  been,'  said  he,  *  a  prisoner 
for  forty  years,  during  which  time  you  were  Sultan,  and  did 
what  you  pleased ;  now  my  time  is  come,  and  yours  may 
return.'  And  then  he  would  take  his  instruments,  and  play 
and  sing,  saying,  '  brother,  you  have  let  me  live,  and  so  shall 
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As  soon  as  the  oeremoual  was  aret^bjuiDdi  AdmMt  IL 
wee  oonfiimed  in  hie  ihroo^  he  sent  to  the  Gcead  Thkr 
Kiapeiii  *  neweeel,*  eomiter  etadded  vilh  jew«li,«Dd  *v«el 
of  eebles,  es  en  erideooe  of  the  high  eeieen  with  vhaeh  he 
wee  legmrded,  end  of  his  heing  oonfiimed  in  ofioe.  Ajxen^ 
meats  were  imsMdialel  J  entered  into  lor  the  {voeecotaoB  of  the 
war  in  Hongaijt  and  the  rtoofwrrj  of  thoee  |iiimiMiieB  wluUk 
had  been  wrested  from  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  popafanf  j 
of  this  aUe  etetesmen  was  of  the  faighflet  importenffP  et  iUi 
jonetare.  His  administretaon  atrengthened  the  expeeiatkm 
of  the  people,  and  ao  rerired  the  oooragie  of  the  aoldieri,  that  the 
number  of  Tolnnteen  who  crowded  to  losatandard  wae greater 
tf^it  he  fimnd  it  prodent  or  reqaieite  io  retem ;  and  he  wae 
mdertheneceeBtjof  issidng  orden  io  the  Paehae  of  Am  l# 
eend  him  no  more  leries.  While,  howerer,  his  auUien  wenr 
deroted  to  him,  the  oonrtiefs  of  Aefamet  beeasee  jeahme  ^A  hie 
power,  and,  although  aware  of  hie  great  valae  %0t  the  ^myur^.^ 
intrignes  were  carried  on  lor  bis  d«atnictk«u  liie  mtf^mm$ 
eontriTod  to  lead  the  Sultan  to  beliere  that  Kioperlj  ent^^rlMM^ 
adeeign against  the  throoe,  and  bad  reeolred  U$  yrfAmm  m 
Saltan,  Mnstafa,  a  son  of  Mohamnud.  Adimet,  w»aMj  prt$$% 
credit  to  this  report,  ianed  an  order  far  the  wXUstAMtttA  ^4  the 
Grand  Vizier  at  the  palace,  where  the  exeeratwiMmi  were  pre 
pared  to  eeize  upon  him  as  wjon  as  he  ehciald  ewt^.  Tl«k 
conspiracy  hariiig  been  disoorered  bj  a  mat«  wb^/  was  ifi  ai- 
teadance  on  the  Emperor,  be  ba«t«n«d  t/>  Kinperlt,  a#»d  /y/n- 
rejed  to  him  bj  signs  an  intimation  ^/f  bis  daiig«;f,  }f«  Um\ 
searoelj  time  to  give  this  intimation,  b«;Cr/re  a  mimmfrtm  arriy^d 
fiyr  the  attendance  of  the  Vizier  at  the  eeragli//.  %\n^\\ 
calmly  ordered  bis  br^rses  to  be  prepar^  Mifin%  tlie  Kieia  V$ 
intimate  his  instant  obedience ;  bat  the  tMf:^  bad  W9  mfftrnt 
departed,  than  he  sent  kfr  the  Aga  ami  eommaod^trs  '4  iim  Ja 
nisariea,  who  were  dcTotedly  attached  io  bim,  and  tfifr^wbfif 
them  of  the  danger  by  which  he  was  lieeet,  declared  thai  by 
break  of  day  he  woald  qait  the  city  and  resign  the  aeals^  simI 
•  Sir  Paol  BycMt.  v«l.  W^  p.  tm. 
U 
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concluded  by  entreatmg  his  friends  to  defend  their  conntry 
against  the  enemy.  This  unexpected  information,  and  tiM 
address  with  which  it  was  communicated,  were  sufficient  to 
awaken  the  spirit  of  revolt ;  and  the  Janizaries  resolved  to 
shed  their  blood  in  defence  of  the  Vizier,  thus  assuring  him 
of  his  influence  and  safety. 

A  message  was  now  transmitted  to  the  Sultan,  stating 
that  as  the  Grand  Vizier  mounted  his  horse  to  proceed  to  the 
palace,  he  had  been  detained  by  a  revolt  among  the  troops, 
and  that  their  anger  seemed  to  be  directed  against  some  enemies 
about  the  Sultan's  person.  On  the  following  day  another 
message  was  sent  to  the  Sultan,  informing  him  that,  unless 
he  sent  the  Elislar-aga  into  banishment,  and  put  his  secretary 
to  death,  it  was  vain  to  attempt  to  pacify  the  army.  Per- 
ceiving that  his  plot  was  discovered,  the  Kislar-aga  hastened 
to  make  his  escape,  and  having  obtained  from  the  Sultan  his 
dismissal  to  Cairo,  he  immediately  proceeded  thither,  carrying 
his  treasures  with  him.  The  secretary  was  carried  to  the 
camp,  and  put  to  death  by  the  soldiers. 

Eiuperli  was  thus  more  firmly  secured  in  his  post  than 
before,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  open  the  campaign  of 
1691.  At  the  head  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  who  were 
full  of  confidence  under  such  a  general,  he  reached  Belgrade. 
Sixty-six  thousand  were  at  Peterwardein,  under  Prince  Louis 
of  Baden.  The  Grand  Vizier  was  resolved  to  give  battle  to 
his  enemy,  and  a  most  important  conflict  took  place  midway 
between  Belgrade  and  Peterwardein. 

"The  Vizier  had  intrenched  himself  at  Semlin,  but  constru- 
ing the  retreat  of  tbe  Prince  of  Baden  into  fear,  he  pursued  his 
army  to  Salenkemen.  The  morrow  betokened  a  general  battle, 
but  the  Ottomans,  under  favour  of  the  night>,  gained  a  march  on 
the  Imperialists,  by  crossing  their  line  of  army  at  the  distance 
of  half  a  league,  and  cutting  them  off  at  one  blow  from  all  their 
magazines ;  they  then  fortified  their  position  by  cannon  and  re- 
doubts. This  skilful  and  rapid  manoeuvre  was  far  above  the 
general  tactics  of  the  Ottomans,  and  was  probably  prompted  by 
some  European  officers,  but  the  consequences  were  truly  disas- 
trous to  the  imperial  army.    A  convoy  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
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duriots,  despatched  from  Peterwardein  to  the  old  position  of 
the  annji  was  intercepted,  and  a  reinforcement  of  five  thou- 
sand men  were  descried  as  they  were  issuing  forth  from  the 
finest,  without  anj  order  or  suspicion  of  danger ;  the  whole 
corps,  charged  on  all  sides,  had  not  even  the  power  of  form- 
ing, and  were  all  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  This  signal  suc- 
cess no  less  encouraged  the  Ottomans  than  it  dismayed  the 
Imperialists,  who  were  made  spectators  of  the  massacre  of  so 
many  ot  their  fellow  comrades,  without  the  power  of  helping 
or  of  reyenging  them ;  their  communication  with  Peterwar- 
dein was  cut  o£E^  and  they  were  without  magazines ;  their 
only  resource  or  means  of  safety  lay,  therefore,  in  breaking 
the  lines  of  a  powerful  army,  intrenched  behmd  a  deep  fosse, 
and  sustained  in  the  rear  and  left  flank  by  the  Danube.  The 
Talour  of  the  Germans,  and  their  confidence  in  their  leader, 
in^»ired  them  with  a  noble  despur ;  they  marched  up  to  the 
intrenchments,  the  Prince  of  Baden  leading  the  right  wing, 
and  the  Count  de  Dunewald  the  left  The  artillery  mowed 
down  their  ranks  as  they  pressed  onward  to  the  works ;  the 
Janizaries  kept  up  so  heavy  a  fire  as  several  times  repulsed 
them ;  the  assault  was  renewed  for  four  hours  until  the  night 
drew  on,  and  most  of  the  general  officers  were  either  killed 
or  wounded.  But  the  left  wing  was  more  successful.  The 
Ottomans,  leaving  the  cover  of  their  intrenchments  to  pur- 
sue, endeavoured  to  take  them  in  flank.  This  dangerous 
manoBUvre  laid  them  open  to  the  Prince  of  Baden,  who  has- 
tened to  revive  tlie  courage  of  his  troops ;  they  at  length 
forced  their  way  to  the  heights  of  the  Turkish  position,  where 
the  cannon  were  placed.  This  success  opened  the  road  to 
the  right  wing,  who  carried,  upon  their  side,  the  so  long  con- 
tested intrenchment ;  and  the  soldiers  of  Eiuperli,  in  their 
turn  straitened  by  the  Danube,  began  to  give  way.  At  this 
moment  the  Grand  Vizier,  indignant  to  see  a  victory  already 
gained  thus  escape  from  him,  advanced  at  the  head  of  his  re- 
serve, charging  the  enemy,  and  exposing  his  person  as  the 
commonest  Janizary ;  he  had  changed  the  aspect  of  the  day, 
when  a  musket-ball  struck  the  heroic  Ottoman,  and  he  ex- 
pired without  a  sigh.     Instantly  the  warlike  music  which 
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always  precedes  the  Vizier,  and  continues  to  be  heaid  amid 
the  most  fniions  attacks,  ceased  to  beat ;  its  silence  prored  to 
both  armies  the  death  of  Einperli.  The  Imperialists  re- 
doubled their  efforts  and  multiplied  their  attacks ;  a  sodden 
terror  seized  the  Turkish  forces,  who,  abandoning  their  ranks, 
the  rout  became  so  general  that  none  thought  but  of  flight, 
and  twentj-fiye  thousand  men,  amongst  whom  were  six  thoa- 
sand  Janizaries,  were  slain  or  drowned  in  the  Danube." 

A  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  ordnance,  ten  thousand 
tents,  and,  superior  to  all,  the  splendid  pavilion  of  the  Vizier, 
with  the  treasures  and  stores  of  the  whole  Ottoman  army,  be- 
came the  prey  of  the  victors ;  the  glory  of  the  Prince  of  Baden 
was  carried  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  the  magnificent  trophies 
are  still  exhibited,  with  pride  and  exultation,  in  the  palace  of 
Garlsruhe.* 

The  death  of  the  Grand  Vizier  was  an  irreparable  loss  to 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  He  had,  during  his  administratiooi 
proved  himself  the  possessor  of  all  the  qualities  most  valuable 
in  a  minister  of  state,  and  seemed  to  combine  the  high  en- 
dowments both  of  his  father  and  grandfather,  together  with 
a  degree  of  military  skill,  as  well  as  personal  courage,  not 
sui*pa8sed  by  any  of  his  most  distinguished  predecessors. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  reign  of  Achmet  II.  is  not 
marked  by  any  event  of  high  importance.  He  died  in 
1695,  leaving  a  son  who  was  only  two  years  of  age,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  nephew  Mustafa,  the  son  of  the  deposed 
Sultan. 

This  prince  was  thirty-three  years  of  age  at  his  accession. 
In  his  youth  he  had  been  in  the  camp  with  bis  father  Moham- 
mad IV.,  and  the  soldiers  had  an  agreeable  remembrance  of 
him.  **  Ever  since  the  deposition  of  his  father,  Mustafa  had 
remained  shut  up  in  the  seraglio ;  but  in  that  interval  his 
character  had  become  powerful  and  vigorous.  Nature  had 
improved  all  his  personal  graces ;  and  when,  on  the  second 
day  afler  his  accession,  he  was  seen  environed  with  imperial 
pomp,  traversing  the  streets  of  Hadrianople,  proceeding  to  the 
mosque  of  Selim  II.,  the  Janizaries,  ranked  in  double  files, 
•  Upbam,  Tol.  ii.,  p.  188. 
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codd  not  oetse  to  admire  his  strikiiig  gait,  the  fire  of  his  eye, 
Ike  majesty  and  dignity  expressed  in  his  yisage,  and  the  grace 
with  which  he  saluted  the  spectators  as  he  passed,  by  pressing 
Us  hand  on  his  heart,  thus  creating  the  most  lively  entha* 
siasm*  They  hailed  his  annonnced  intention  of  continuing 
Ike  war,  and  of  leading  them  to  battle ;  consequently,  it  was 
•f«n  heard  without  murmurs  that  the  usual  gratuity  would 
be  withheld :  '  My  treasury  is  empty,'  said  Mustafa ;  '  I 
hsfo  need  of  gold ;  and  I  shall  employ  it  to  defend  my  em- 
pire, and  to  repulse  my  enemies!'"* 

The  new  Sultan  soon  made  himself  felt  by  the  vigour  and 
energy  with  which  he  applied  himself  to  business ;  but  it 
BOii  be  admitted  that  he  rendered  himself  at  the  same  time 
an  object  of  extreme  terror  by  his  severity.  Of  this  severity 
the  deposition  of  the  Muftee,  who  possessed  a  high  reputation, 
Uie  exile  of  the  Sultana  Fatima,  and  the  Eislar-aga,  and  the 
death  of  the  Ghrand  Vizier,  afforded  sufficient  Ulustrations. 

Sultan  Mustafa,  however,  united  much  prudence  and  dis- 
oemment  with  the  severity  of  his  administration.  It  is  true 
that  he  preferred  his  tutor  to  the  office  of  Muftee,  and  that 
this  man  was  considered  unworthy  of  so  great  a  degree  of 
proferment ;  but  the  civil  offices  were  filled  by  men  highly 
qualified  for  their  duties.  From  these  circumstances  the 
people  drew  the  most  favourable  omens  as  to  the  future, 
and  notwithstanding  the  extreme  dissatisfaction  which  the 
disasters  in  Hungary  and  the  Mediterranean  had  occasioned, 
Mnguine  expectations  were  entertained  that,  under  the  ener- 
gotio  rule  of  Mustafa,  the  losses  which  had  been  undergone 
woold  be  fully  retrieved. 

The  campaign  of  1695  was  opened  by  Mustafa  II.  at  the 
head  of  fifty  thousand  men.  Having  crossed  the  Danube,  he 
earned  Lippa  by  assault  The  Imperialists  were  commanded 
by  the  celebrated  Frederic  Augustus,  Elector  of  Saxony, 
while  the  advanced  guard,  composed  of  seven  thousand  men, 
the  choice  of  the  army,  was  entrusted  to  Veterani,  one  of  the 
Emperor's  best  officers.  Apprised  that  this  general  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  other  Austrian  divisions,  Mustafa  ordered  the 
•  UphMD,  ToL  ii.,  p.  IH. 
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Begler-bey  of  Botunelia  to  cut  off  his  retreat,  while  be  fol- 
lowed with  his  remaining  forces.  The  Snltan,  at  the  head 
of  the  Janizaries  and  Spahees,  began  the  attack  in  penon ;  and 
although  the  seven  thousand  Imperialists  were  opposed  to  fifty 
thousand  of  the  Ottomans,  such  was  their  valour,  that  they 
would  have  gained  the  battle,  had  not  their  brave  leader  been 
disabled  by  a  wound.  This  decided  the  fortune  of  the  day ; 
the  Imperialists  retired  unpursued  by  the  Sultan,  who  lost  in 
the  encounter  ten  thousand  men,  and  a  great  number  of  his 
best  officers.  That  it  might  not  appear  a  weakness  on  the 
i>art  of  the  Sultan's  forces,  the  Mufltee  was  ordered  to  publish 
a  fetva,  declaring  that  "  it  is  contrary  to  the  EoAn  to  pursue 
a  vanquished  enemy."  Vexed  at  the  result  of  this  battie,  the 
Sultan  retreated  to  the  Danube,  and  entering  Wallachia  by 
the  defiles  of  Statina,  recrossed  the  river  to  winter  in  Ha- 
drianople. 

Mustafa  II.  resolved  in  the  following  year  to  begin  the 
campaign  with  redoubled  energy,  but  the  Elector  of  Saxony 
anticipated  his  movements  by  laying  siege  to  Temeswaer. 
The  Ottoman  forces  having  marched  to  the  support  of  this 
fortress,  and  the  enemy  finding  that  they  were  inferior  in 
number  to  their  opponents,  raised  the  siege  and  entrenched 
themselves — a  movement  in  which  they  were  imitated  by  the 
Sultan's  army.  Frederick  Augustus,  however,  determined 
to  attack  his  enemy  without  delay,  and  during  night  his 
pioneers  opened  several  passages  towards  the  Turkish  en- 
trenchments, by  which  at  break  of  day  he  advanced  with  his 
artillery  to  the  attack.  Afler  a  fierce  and  sanguinary 
struggle  the  entrenchments  were  carried  by  the  assailants, 
who,  penetrating  to  the  Sultan's  tent,  and  perceiving  the 
rich  spoil  which  awaited  them,  began  the  work  of  plunder. 
The  Sultan,  however,  had  ordered  up  his  reserve,  and  their 
sudden  appearance  enabled  him  to  rally  the  Janizaries  and 
renew  the  defence.  This  imexpected  circumstance  threw  the 
Imperialists  into  confusion,  and  the  contest  was  only  termi- 
nated by  the  darkness  of  the  night.  The  loss  on  the  side  of 
the  Turks  amounted  to  more  than  eight  thousand  men, 
that  of  the  Imperialists  was  much  greater,  and  among  the 
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dain  wera  indnded  many  distiDgaished  officers.  Their  whole 
artillerj  fell  into  the  Sultan's  hands. 

The  Elector  was  now  under  the  necessity  of  acting  on 
the  defensiye,  heing  unable  to  obtain  any  reinforcement 
Mustafa,  therefore,  leayiug  sufficient  troops  to  observe  the 
motions  of  the  Imperialists,  retired  to  Hadrianople,  and  sub- 
sequently entered  Constantinople  with  great  pomp,  preceded 
by  the  cannon  which  had  been  taken  in  the  battle  with  the 
Elector,  and  by  numerous  Oerman  captives. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  treaty  of  Byswick  was 
concluded  between  the  Emperor  Leopold  and  Louis  XIV., 
and  the  English  and  Dutch  ministers,  aware  of  the  import- 
ance of  that  measure,  strongly  advised  the  Sultan  to  render 
his  success  permanent  by  peace  with  Germany. 

The  Sultan,  however,  was  too  much  elated  by'^is  recent 
victories,  and  notwithstanding  those  representations,  resolved 
on  another  campaign.  Accompanied  by  TokoH,  who  had 
assumed  the  title  of  King  of  Hungary,  the  Sultan  marched 
from  Belgrade  in  the  spring  of  1697  with  an  army  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men ;  scarcely  half  that  num- 
ber constituted  the  force  of  the  enemy,  but  it  was  com- 
manded by  Prince  Eugene.  Tokbli,  whose  health  ren- 
dered him  unfit  for  the  duties  of  a  campaign,  persuaded 
Mustafa  to  pass  into  Transylvania,  where  he  would  be 
joined  by  fifty  thousand  malcontents;  but  tlie  troops  had 
hardly  gone  two  days'  march,  before  the  Sultan  became 
alarmed  at  a  threatened  attack  on  Belgrade,  and  therefore 
retraced  his  steps  to  the  Danube.  An  attack  on  Peterwar- 
dein  was  unsuccessful ;  and  the  Sultan's  forces  marching  on 
Zenta,  a  fortress  on  the  Thiess,  was  followed  by  Prince  Eu- 
gene, who  sup|X)sed  the  Ottomans  were  in  retreat.  The 
prince's  Hungarian  hussars  attacked  and  cut  to  pieces  the 
Turkish  advance  posts,  and  the  Vizier  immediately  resolved 
to  risk  a  battle  with  the  enemy.  The  Sultan  and  a  few  of 
the  troops  had  meantime  crossed  the  river,  and  strict  orders 
were  sent  to  the  Vizier  to  hasten  his  passage  without  engag- 
ing the  enemy.  The  Sultan  even  ordered  him  to  sacrifice 
his  baggage  in  order  to  cross  the  river ;  but  the  Viziery  con- 
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eluding  that  his  death  was  resolved  upon  by  his  royal  master, 
whatever  might  be  the  event,  determined  to  die  sword  in 
hand,  and,  suppressing  the  Sultan's  orders,  prepared  to  re- 
ceive the  enemy. 

Prince  Eugene  hastened  to  profit  by  the  disorder  of  his 
adversaries,  whose  forces  were  divided,  part  being  on  both 
sides  of  the  river.  His  front  attack,  skilfully  made,  was  ao- 
companied  by  a  flank  movement  of  one  of  his  colunms,  unper- 
ceived  by  the  Turks,  who  were  thus  placed  between  two  fires. 
The  Janizaries,  perceiving  the  gross  mismanagement  and 
consequent  ruin  to  which  they  were  exposed,  became  frantic, 
and  attacking  their  own  officers,  massacred  them  on  the  spot, 
together  with  the  Vizier  and  his  followers.  Thus  deprived  of 
leaders,  the  confusion  of  the  scene  was  redoubled,  and,  after  a 
few  hours  of  carnage,  the  remainder  of  the  army  took  to  flight 
Covered  with  woimds,  one  of  the  Pashas  alone  saved  himself 
by  plunging  with  his  charger  into  the  river,  and  swimming 
to  Uie  opposite  shore.  In  this  battle  the  Ottomans  lost  more 
than  thirty  thousand  men,  and  the  Grand  Vizier  and  fifteen 
Pashas  of  high  rank,  the  whole  of  the  artillery,  military 
stores,  and  baggage  of  immense  value.  The  Sultan  fled  in 
disguise  to  Temeswaer,  with  the  mournful  remnant  of  the 
magnificent  army  which  he  had  so  lately  commanded,  and 
ultimately  betook  himself  to  Hadrianople  in  profound  melan- 
choly, conscious  of  the  utter  loss  of  the  high  esteem  which 
his  previous  successes  had  gained  him. 

The  Imperialists  were  resolved  to  prosecute  the  advan- 
tage which  the  signal  victory  on  the  banks  of  the  Theiss  had 
given  them,  and  Prince  Eugene  hastened  to  pass  the  Save 
into  Bosnia,  where  in  the  space  of  a  month  he  took  possession 
of  a  number  of  fortresses  as  well  as  the  city  of  Bosna-SeraL 

The  peace  of  Carlowitz  in  1699  put  an  end  to  this  long 
and  destructive  war.  By  this  treaty  the  territories  of  the 
contending  parties  weie  distinctly  marked.  The  empire  of 
the  Sultan  was  limited  by  the  Dniester,  the  Save,  and  the 
Unna.  Hungary  was  given  to  Leopold,  along  with  Transyl- 
vania and  Esclavonia ;  Podolia,  the  Ukraine,  and  the  fortress 
Kaminiek,  were  assigned  to  the  Poles;  and  the  Venetians 
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retftined  the  Morea,  with  a  Btrong  frontier  in  Dalmatia. 
This  treatj  was  of  the  greatest  moment  to  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  deprived  as  it  was,  by  the  late  disastrous  events,  of 
its  bravest  and  most  skilful  defenders. 

Bussia,  however,  was  now  arming  by  sea  and  land ;  her 
tioope  were  becoming  acquainted  with  European  tactics ;  sbe 
was  erecting  forts  along  the  line  of  the  Dnieper  ;  and 
manifesting  that  aggressive  policy  for  which  she  has  ever  since 
been  distinguished,  and  which  in  subsequent  years  tended  so 
greatly  to  enlarge  the  territories  of  that  vast  empire. 

Mustafa  II.  soon  found  it  to  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  re- 
tain his  crown,  the  Janizary  force  having  resolved  that  it 
diould  be  transferred  to  his  brother  Achmet  The  Sultan 
might  have  put  this  prince  to  death,  and  thus  have  secured, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  possession  of  power,  but  greatly  to 
his  credit  the  atrocious  examples  of  fratricide,  too  often  given 
in  the  royal  family,  had  no  weight  with  bim,  and  in  1702  he 
voluntarily  placed  his  sceptre  in  his  brother's  hands.  Fro-, 
ceeding  to  the  apartments  of  the  prince,  he  embraced  him 
tenderly,  acquainted  him  with  the  wishes  of  his  people,  and 
saluted  him  as  Sultan.  *'  Remember,  my  brother,"  he  said, 
^  that  I  have  reigned,  and  that  I  have  allowed  you  a  portion 
of  liberty  and  enjoyment ;  and  I  beseech  you  now,  to  feel 
the  same  tenderness  towards  me.  As  the  son  and  brother  of 
Sultans,  you  are  worthy  of  the  throne ;  but  never  forget  that 
you  owe  all  your  elevation  to  traitors  and  rebels ;  should  you 
pass  their  perfidy  by  unpunished,  tbey  will  eventually  act 
towards  you,  as  they  have  treacherously  done  to  me."  Hav- 
ing thus  laid  down  his  authority.  Sultan  Mustafa  sank  into  a 
state  of  melancholy,  and  survived  his  abdication  but  a  few 
months. 
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A.  D.  1702—1730. 

Achmet  III.  raoceedi  hit  brother  MufUfa— State  of  Earope — ^Diiputo 
between  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  and  the  Gear,  &o. — ^Feter  the 
Great  laji  mcge  to  Narra— Battle  of  Nanra— Career  of  Chariea  XII. 
Ho  proceeds  to  the  Ukraine— Treaty  with  Maseppa— Fatal  battle 
of  Pnltowa— War  between  Turkey  and  Ruseia— The  Turkiah  forces 
cross  the  Danube — ^The  Czar  hastens  from  Moscow  to  meet  them — 
Danger  of  the  Russian  army — Its  rescue — Treaty  of  the  Pruth — 
Charles  XII. — ^War  with  Austria — Prince  Eugene  defeats  the  Visier 
State  of  Persia — Nadir  Shah  defeats  the  Ottomans — Cruel  order  of 
the  Vizier — Abdication  of  Achmet  III. 

A  T  the  period  of  the  accession  of  Achmet  III.,  most  of  the 
European  states,  with  the  exception  of  Turkey,  were  en- 
gaged in  war.  The  house  of  Bourbon  contested  with  that  of 
Austria  the  Spanish  succession,  and  England  and  Holland 
joined  in  the  struggle.  It  became,  therefore,  an  object  of 
great  importance  to  the  French  that  the  powerful  influence 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire  should  be  enlisted  in  their  cause, 
as  greater  facility  would  be  obtained  in  carrying  on  the  war 
were  the  forces  of  Austria  occupied  on  the  Danube  by  those 
of  Turkey.  Achmet  III.,  however,  had  sufficient  wis- 
dom to  avoid  a  war,  and  contented  himself  with  per- 
mitting the  various  belligerents  to  waste  their  strength  and 
resources  by  mutual  hostilities.  Several  years  thus  elapsed, 
during  which  comparative  tranquillity  prevailed  in  the  Otto- 
man Empire.  Passing  over  the  minor  incidents  of  that  pe- 
riod, our  attention  is  attracted  by  those  connected  with  two 
celebrated  personages  who  now  appeared,  and  acted  a  most 
conspicuous  part  in  Europe  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
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taiy — ^die  heroic  king  of  Sweden,  Charles  XII.,  and  the  no 
lees  famous  Peter  the  Qreat  of  Russia.  An  outline  of  some 
of  the  events  in  which  they  were  actors  is  requisite  to  ex- 
plain the  incidents  in  the  history  of  Turkey  associated  with 
their  names. 

On  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Baltic,  the  whole  of  the  pro- . 
yince  of  Bevel  or  Esthonia,  and  almost  all  the  adjoining  pro- 
vinces of  Riga  or  Livonia,  had  been  ceded  by  the  Poles  to 
Charles  XI.  of  Sweden.  This  cession  of  territory,  however, 
was  made  with  the  reservation  of  certain  rights  and  privi- 
leges ;  but  Charles  XI.  paid  little  regard  to  such  reserva- 
tions, notwithstanding  the  strong  representations  which  were 
made  to  him  in  1692.  When  Frederick  Augustus  was 
elected  to  the  throne  of  Poland,  he  resolved  to  recover  the 
territories  which  had  thus  been  wrested  from  that' country  by 
Sweden,  and  in  this  object  he  was  supported  by  a  party  in 
the  provinces  themselves.  Riga  and  Revel  had  formerly  be- 
longed to  Russia,  and  Peter  the  Great  also  resolved  to  take 
them  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Swedish  monarch.  The  prin- 
cipal person  among  those  who  had  been  deputed  to  request 
the  removal  of  the  grievances  under  which  the  provinces  had 
been  suffering,  contrived  to  create  a  union  between  the  Czar 
and  the  King  of  Poland  for  this  purpose,  and  they  resolved 
upon  invading  all  the  dependencies  of  Sweden  on  Uie  east  of 
the  Baltic. 

Accordingly  in  1700,  an  alliance  having  been  entered 
into  between  the  two  monarchs  and  the  Ring  of  Denmark 
against  Sweden,  Peter  the  Qreat  marched  into  Ingria  with 
an  army  of  nearly  eighty  thousand  men,  and  a  train  of  artil- 
lery of  one  hundred  and  forty-five  pieces  of  cannon,  and  laid 
siege  to  Narva,  a  small  town  in  that  province.  Charles  XII. 
of  Sweden  was  then  only  eighteen  years  of  age.  On  learn- 
ing the  proceedings  of  Russia,  he  appeared  in  Esthonia  with 
an  army  of  only  nine  thousand  men,  twice  defeated  a  body  of 
Russians  sent  against  him,  and  hastened  to  the  relief  of 
Narva,  which  was  on  the  point  of  surrendering.  Here  he 
encountered  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy,  whose  number 
was  nearly  nine  times  greater  than  thai  of  his  own  troops, 
and  totally  defeated  them  in  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
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battles  erer  recorded  in  the  pages  of  history.  For  sereral 
years  after  this  period  the  most  signal  success  attended  the 
aimy  of  the  hero-king  of  Sweden.  In  every  encounter  with 
his  enemy  he  was  successful.  Victory  after  yiotory,  gained 
under  the  most  difficult  circumstances,  attested  the  extraordi- 
nary military  skill  as  well  as  personal  strength  and  aotivity 
by  which  this  celebrated  monarch  was  distinguished. 

It  was  natural  that  the  victorious  career  of  this  hero 
should  attract  the  attention  of  Achmet  III.  The  Swedidi 
king  had  dethroned  Frederick  Augustus,  the  Sultan's  impbr 
cable  enemy,  and  had  placed  the  sceptre  of  Poland  in  the 
hand  of  Stanislaus  LeczinskL  The  moment  seemed  to  the 
Ottoman  Porte  therefore  propitious,  as  affording  an  opporta- 
nity,  by  means  of  the  friendship  of  Oharles  and  of  Stanislaus, 
of  fortifying  himself  against  his  natural  enemies,  the  Bussiaa 
Osar  and  the  (German  Emperor.  Accordingly,  an  ambassadcw 
was  despatched  in  1707  to  meet  the  Swed^  king,  carrying 
with  him  a  present,  which  was  far  from  unacceptable  to  that 
martial  prince.  It  consisted  of  100  Swedish  soldiers,  who 
had  been  taken  prisoners  by  the  Calmucs,  and  had  been  pur- 
chased by  the  Sultan.  Charles  was  too  politic  not  to  receive 
with  courtesy  the  advances  of  the  Sultan,  foreseeing,  as  he 
did,  in  the  alliance,  an  additional  means  of  carrying  out  his 
own  views.  The  ambassador  was  graciously  received,  the 
liberated  prisoners  accepted  with  thankfulness,  and  a  good 
understanding  was  thus  established  between  the  Swedish 
king  and  the  Sultan. 

From  this  period  the  history  of  Charles  XII.  exhibits  a 
course  of  uninterrupted  success  for  several  years.  His 
active  and  able  foe  the  Czar  had  been  always  aware  of  the 
inferiority  of  his  own  troops  compared  with  those  of  Charles, 
but  he  was  constantly  engaged  in  instructing  them  in  the 
art  of  war,  and  the  many  practical  lessons  which  the  brave 
Swedes  and  their  heroic  leader  afforded  them,  wero  gradually 
raising  them  to  a  level  with  their  enemies. 

Oharles  XII.,  while,  in  the  course  of  his  victorious  career, 
he  was  on  his  way  to  Moscow,  instead  of  puisuing  his  plan 
of  attacking  the  Russian  capital,  directed  his  course  south- 
wards towards  the  Ukraine,  the  country  of  the  Cossacks.     It 
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it  piobftble  tbat|  as  his  snny  began  to  be  in  want  of  supplies, 
hs  expected  to  obtain  them  in  ^at  country,  and  he  had  some 
iiaaon  to  know  that  he  might  there  be  enabled  to  adopt  mea- 
sues  conduciye  to  his  interests. 

The  people  of  the  Ukraine,  although  always  desirous  of' 
Hbertjy  were  never  powerful  enough  to  stand  alone,  and  were 
udar  the  necessity  of  placing  themselves  under  the  protection 
cf  Bnssia,  Poland,  or  Turkey.  They  had  originally  placed 
tfaemflelves  under  the  care  of  Poland,  but  were  treated  with 
gnat  severity.  They  then  submitted  themselves  to  Russia,  but 
fcniid  themselves  governed  with  equally  despotic  sway.  The 
privilege  they  had  enjoyed  of  electing  a  prince  under  the 
aamo  of  general  had  been  taken  from  them,  and  their  general 
was  nominated  at  Moecow. 

MThen  Charles  XII.  marched  into  the  country  of  the  Cos- 
sacks, its  general  or  prince  was  Mazeppa,  a  gentleman  of 
Podolia.  The  history  of  this  celebrated  person  is  sufficiently 
nmarkable  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  one  of  our  most 
distinguished  poets,  whose  fine  genius  has  highly  adorned  the 
ilory  of  the  Cossack  Hetman.  Mazeppa,  some  years  pre- 
▼ioQsly,  had  excited  the  jealousy  of  a  Polish  gentleman,  who 
iwdved  to  exact  a  terrible  revenge.  Having  seized  his  vic- 
tim, he  had  him  stripped  naked,  and  having  bound  him  to  a 
wild  horse,  let  the  animal  go.  The  horror  of  such  a  situation 
may  be  imagined.  The  horse  was  a  powerful  animal,  bred 
in  the  territory  of  the  Ukraine,  and  in  rage  and  ter- 
ror it  bore  its  unresisting  burden  through  the  woods  and 
▼alleys,  and  over  the  rivers  and  mountains  into  its  native 
plains.  Half-dead  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  the  wild  steed 
ooold  bear  his  rider  no  further,  and  Mazeppa,  still  alive,  was 
vnbound  by  the  astonished  country  people,  and  furnished  with 
ebthing  and  food.  He  repaid  their  hospitality  by  signal- 
ising himself  in  various  excursions  against  the  Tartars,  and 
in  defending  his  now  adopted  country.  His  reputation  at 
length  so  increased,  that  the  Czar  found  it  requisite  to  nominate 
him  as  the  Hetman  or  Prince  of  the  Ukraine. 

Being  at  table  with  Peter  the  Great  at  Moscow,  Maseppa 
faeeived  an  insult  which  threw  him  into  the  hands  of  Charles 
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XII.  The  Czar  pnipoeed  to  him  to  diadpline  the  GomckB, 
80  as  to  render  them  more  dependent.  Mazeppa,  howeTer, 
declared  that  the  effort  to  do  so  would  be  vain,  because  of 
the  nature  of  the  country,  which  presented  insuperable  ob- 
stacles to  such  an  undertaking.  The  Czar  instantly  became 
enraged,  and  calling  Mazeppa  a  traitor,  threatened  to  haye 
him  impaled. 

The  Hetman  returned  to  his  government,  resolved  to  ren- 
der the  Ukraine  independent.  Although  he  was  now  advanced 
in  life,  he  was  still  as  indefatigable  and  enterprising,  as  he 
was  skilful  and  brave.  The  approach  of  Charles  XII.  of 
Sweden,  and  the  knowledge  he  possessed  of  that  monardi's 
extraordinary  military  talent,  as  well  as  his  success  against  the 
Czar,  confirmed  him  in  his  purpose,  and  he  hastened  to  enter 
into  a  secret  league  with  him,  in  order  to  advance  the  object 
he  had  in  view. 

Eling  Charles  XII.  appointed  a  place  of  meeting  on  the 
banks  of  the  Desna,  a  river  which  falls  into  the  Dnieper,  in  the 
western  boundary  of  the  province  of  Pultowa,  having  resolved 
to  winter  in  the  Ukraine,  and  pursue  his  campaign  early  in  the 
following  spring.  The  difficulties  which  the  Swedish  army 
encountered  before  meeting  with  Mazeppa  were  such  as  would 
have  completely  appalled  any  ordinary  military  force.  The 
Ukrainian  leader  at  length  appeared,  but  more  like  a  fugitive 
than  a  powerful  ally.  The  Russians  had  discovered  his  inten- 
tions, and  an  army  had  attacked  him.  His  towns  had  been  re- 
duced to  ruins,  his  treasures  plundered,  the  provisions  he  had 
prepared  for  the  Swedes  carried  off,  and  he  himself  had  escaped 
with  six  thousand  men  with  the  utmost  difficulty.  The  diffi- 
culties of  the  gallant  King  of  Sweden  soon  further  increased, 
by  the  defeat  of  that  portion  of  his  army  which  followed  him, 
imder  his  general  Levenhaupt.  After  passing  the  winter  ex- 
[)osed  to  repeated  encounters  with  the  troops  of  the  Czar, 
Charles  XII.  found  himself,  in  the  following  April,  possessed 
of  an  army  of  only  eighteen  thousand  Swedes,  and  with  the 
aid  he  received  from  the  Zaporavians,  the  Cossacks,  and  the 
Wallachians,  he  had  a  force  of  about  thirty  thousand  men. 
With  these  he  laid  siege  to  Pultowa,  the  capture  of  which 
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was  of  die  utmost  consequence,  the  place  containing,  as  it 
did|  a  large  magazine  of  all  things  requisite  for  the  supply  of 
hisaimy. 

The  total  defeat  of  the  army  of  Sweden  at  Pultowa  turned 
the  tide  of  fortune  which  hitherto  had  flowed  towards  Charles 
XXL  After  this  terrible  battle  the  Swedish  monarch,  still  in 
ipirit  indomitable,  made  his  way  into  the  Ottoman  dominions, 
mod  fixed  his  residence  at  Bender  in  Bessarabia.  The  policy 
of  die  Ottoman  court  had  induced  it  to  regard  with  satisfac- 
tion  die  successes  of  Charles,  but  the  decisive  battle  of  Ful- 
lowa  compelled  Achmet  firmly  to  adhere  to  the  treaty  of 
Carlowits.  Charles,  however,  expected  to  succeed  in  creating 
a  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  and  for  that  purpose  his 
secret  agents  at  Constantinople  were  constantly  labouring  to 
bring  about  a  rupture  between  these  two  great  empires. 

The  efibrts  made  for  this  purpose  were,  however,  inef- 
fsetoal ;  and  it  is  to  a  circumstance  of  an  accidental  charao- 
in  that  the  war  which  again  burst  forth  between  them  must 
be  ascribed.  The  Czar,  desirous  to  prolong  the  truce  which 
had  existed,  sent  an  embassy  for  that  purpose  to  ConstanU- 
Bople  by  sea.  The  Russian  squadron  cast  anchor  before  the 
walls  of  the  seraglio,  and  thus  deeply  wounded  the  pride  of 
the  Sultan,  by  boldly  approaching  those  waters  which  exclu- 
sirely  pertained  to  the  Sublime  Porte. 

Aclimet,  irritated  at  what  he  considered  an  unwarrantable 
proceeding,  immediately  sent  the  Grand  Vizier  to  obtain  an 
explanation  from  the  Russian  envoy.  The  excuses,  however, 
which  that  functionary  made  were  disregarded,  the  party  in 
the  seraglio  being  all  for  war.  But  the  treasury  of  tlie  Sul- 
tan was  empty,  and  although  the  sinews  of  war  were  thus 
wanting,  the  Grand  Vizier  Kiu|)erli,  a  grandson  of  the  cele- 
brated Achmet  Kiu|)crli,  and  a  man  of  inflexible  integrity, 
refused  to  impose  any  new  taxes.  This  offended  the  Sultan. 
The  Vizier  was  compelled  to  give  in  his  resignation,  and 
Mohammad  Baltadgi  was  appointed  to  the  office.  War  was 
then  declared  between  the  two  empires,  and,  according  to 
custom,  the  Russian  ambassador  was  thrown  into  the  prison 
of  the  Seven  Towers.     Orders  were  given  to  the  Khan  of 
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TarUry  to  inarch  with  bis  predatory  hordes,  and  the  Yiner 
assembled  at  Hadrianople  two  hundred  thousand  men  to  com- 
mence the  campaign  against  the  forces  of  the  Osar,  and  hay- 
ing crossed  the  Danube,  marched  towards  BessaraHa. 

When  the  Czar  received  intelligence  of  these  measures  he 
left  Moscow,  and  having  given  orders  that  the  siege  of  Biga 
should  be  turned  into  a  blockade,  assembled  an  army  of  eighty 
thousand  men  on  the  frontiers  of  Poland,  many  of  these 
veteran  soldiers  which  had  seen  service  in  the  wars  of  Gharies 
XII.,  and  with  this  army  having  marched  into  Moldavia^  in 
June  1711  gained  the  banks  of  the  Fruth  near  Jassy,  the 
capital  of  that  province.  Relying  on  the  secret  treaty  made 
with  Cantemir  the  Waywode  of  Moldavia,  Peter  the  Ghreat 
entertained  no  doubt  of  obtaining  those  supplies  of  proviaimi 
of  which  his  army  was  now  in  extreme  want. 

But  as  sometimes  happens,  the  interests  or  the  sympathies 
of  the  people  differed  from  those  of  their  prince.  The  Molda- 
vians were  highly  favourable  to  the  Turkish  government, 
which  had,  as  a  general  rule,  treated  them  with  a  degree  of 
lenity  and  consideration,  which  contrasted  favourably  with 
the  severity  they  had  often  experienced  from  the  Russians. 
They  resolved,  therefore,  that  they  would  transfer  to  the 
Ottoman  army,  the  supplies  which  the  Waywode  had  intended 
for  the  Russian  troops,  and  in  this  respect,  their  example  was 
followed  by  the  Wallachians. 

The  Czar  now  found  himself,  by  relying  on  Prince  Cante- 
mir, placed  in  a  position  not  less  critical  than  that  into 
which  Charles  XII.  had  so  recently  fallen,  by  relying  on  the 
assurances  of  Mazeppa.  His  immense  army  was  destitute  of 
forage  and  provisions,  and  their  efforts  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  magazines  which  had  been  prepared  were  fruitless.  The 
river  Pruth  behind  him  cut  off  his  retreat;  in  front  he  was 
menaced  by  the  Ottoman  force  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand men  in  a  strongly  intrenched  position,  and  on  the  right 
and  left  he  was  harassed  by  an  army  of  forty  thousand  Tartars ; 
while  the  batteries  erected  by  the  enemy  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  cut  off  the  supply  of  water  from  his  army.  No  condi- 
tion could  be  more  hopeless  than  that  to  which  the  Czar 
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found  himself  thus  reduced.  He  perceived  himself  in  the 
eondition  of  being  forced  to  adopt  one  or  other  of  the  desperate 
altematiyes  of  permitting  his  army  to  be  destroyed  by  famine, 
or  of  attacking  a  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men,  with  an 
anny  already  diminished  to  about  half  their  original  number, 
and  feeble  and  dispirited  with  hunger,  fatigue,  and  the  una- 
voidable sense  of  the  danger  of  the  situation  in  which  they 
iMmd  themselves  placed. 

The  latter  was  obviously  tbe  only  measure  suited  to  the 
exigency  of  the  moment,  and  Peter  having  issued  his  orders 
§x  an  attack  early  in  the  morning  on  the  entrenched  camp 
cf  die  Turks,  and  the  immediate  destruction  of  all  the  baggage 
cf  his  troops,  retired  to  his  tent  in  a  state  of  despair,  and 
anticipating  the  inevitable  destruction  of  his  whole  army. 

Ilie  inventive  energy  of  the  female  mind  in  moments  of 
•addon  peril,  has  often  been  remarked  by  the  moralist.  The 
unquestionable  superiority  over  man,  which  in  this  respect 
Ae  weaker  sex  exhibits,  aJQTords  a  beautiful  illustration  of  that 
Divine  beneficence  which  endows  those  possessed  of  com- 
paratively little  physical  strength  with  a  power  which  in  a 
great  degree  compensates  for  the  necessary  deficiency.  In 
the  very  crisis  of  its  fate,  when  the  sagacity  of  even  Peter  tbe 
Oieat  saw  not  one  ray  of  hope,  the  Russian  army  was  saved 
from  certain  dest  motion  by  the  Empress  Catherine. 

This  extraordinary  woman  had  accompanied  her  husband 
io  all  his  campaigns.  In  this  moment  of  despondency,  far 
from  deeming  that  all  was  lost,  she  advised  the  Czar  to  offer 
a  treaty  of  peace  to  the  Grand  Vizier,  accompanied  by  such 
ooDcessions  as  were  likely  to  gain  his  assent.  It  was,  how- 
ever, not  without  difficulty  tliat  she  prevailed.  The  Csar  saw 
thai  the  condition  to  which  he  was  reduced  must  be  fully 
known  to  his  adversary,  and  considered  it  vain  to  make  an 
attempt  to  obtain  ))eace  with  a  general  in  whose  power  it  was 
to  anniliilate  his  whole  army.  Catherine,  however,  was  reso- 
lute in  her  purpose,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  persuading 
him  to  pursue  the  only  course  now  remaining  whereby  to 
escape  the  inevitable  destruction  which  must  have  resulted 
from  the  approaching  conflict 
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Having  arranged  the  preliminaries,  she  despatched  ao 
envoy  to  the  Tuiicish  camp  with  a  present  of  her  own  jewels 
and  gold,  and  all  the  funds  that  could  be  collected  from  the 
officers  of  the  armj.  It  was  a  happy  circumstance  for  the 
Bussians  that  the  Vizier  was  not  a  soldier.  Had  Einpeili 
commanded  the  Ottoman  troops,  the  career  of  the  Czar  would, 
in  all  human  probability,  have  terminated  at  this  point  of  his 
history.  Peter  the  Great,  waiting  impatiently  till  break  of  day 
without  receiving  any  reply,  drew  out  his  army,  and  prepared 
for  the  attack.  The  signal  to  advance  was,  it  is  said,  actaally 
given,  when  a  messenger  from  the  Vizier  arrived,  consenting 
to  a  suspension  of  arms,  and  with  instructions  to  accept  the 
proposed  treaty.  The  Bussian  Vice-Chancellor  immediately 
proceeded  to  the  Grand  Vizier's  pavilion,  and  the  treaty  so 
momentous  to  Russia  was  completed.  By  the  conditions  of 
this  arrangement,  the  Turkish  Empire  regained  the  possession 
of  the  fortress  of  Azof^  and  the  Czar  agreed  to  bum  all  the 
galleys  that  lay  in  the  harbour  of  that  fortress,  and  to  demolish 
the  citadels  built  on  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Azof,  to  deliver 
all  the  cannon  and  ammunition  of  those  fortresses  into  the 
hands  of  the  Sultan,  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  Poland,  to 
make  no  further  attack  upon  those  Cossacks  who  were  subjects 
of  Turkey,  and  to  pay  the  Tartars  an  annual  subsidy  of  forty 
thousand  sequins.  On  these  extremely  easy  terms  Peter  was 
allowed  to  retire  with  all  his  army,  artillery,  colours,  and 
baggage ;  and  the  Turks  having  8U])plied  his  wants,  he  had 
abundance  of  provisions  an  hour  after  the  treaty  was  signed. 

Peter  did  not  delay  a  moment  in  availing  himself  of  the 
opportunity  of  escape  thus  afforded  him.  lie  immediately 
passed  with  his  whole  army  over  the  Pruth,  and  the  danger 
which  threatened  him  was  at  an  end.  It  was  wise  policy  to 
.  take  instant  advantage  of  the  treaty.  A  special  messenger 
had  been  sent  to  Charles  XII.  who  was  still  at  Bender,  and 
who  hastened  with  a  few  followers  to  witness  the  downfall  of 
his  great  adversary.  The  last  division  of  the  Czar's  forces 
had  just  quitted  their  perilous  situation,  and  were  marching 
off  with  drums  beating  and  colours  flying,  when  the  King  of 
Sweden,  who  had  ridden  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  from 
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Bender  to  JbsbJj  without  lestiDg,  arrived,  expectiog  to  be 
gifttified  by  witnesBug  the  complete  overthrow  of  his  rival 
and  enemy. 

He  was  miable  to  gain  the  Turkish  army  without  paasing 
tbe  Pmth  by  a  bridge,  which  was  nine  miles  off,  and  being 
loo  impatient  to  endure  the  additional  suspense,  he  swam 
manm  the  river  at  the  risk  of  being  drowned,  and  even  tra- 
versed the  Russian  camp  at  the  hazard  of  being  made  prisoner. 
The  rage  of  the  Swede  knew  no  bounds  when  he  became 
awaie  of  the  state  of  matters.  He  beheld  an  opportunity  for 
Ae  utter  extinction  of  his  powerful  enemy  lost,  never  to 
be  regained.  Overwhelmed  with  the  keenest  disappointment| 
Charles  hastily  entered  the  pavilion  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  and 
bitterly  reproached  him  with  his  folly.  "  I  have  a  right," 
■aid  Baltadgi  with  calmness,  *'  either  to  make  war  or  peace." 
^  But,"  added  the  king,  **  you  had  the  whole  Russian  army 
completely  in  your  power."  "  Our  law  commands  us,"  said 
the  Vizier,  *'  to  grant  peace  to  our  enemies  when  they  implore 
oor  mercy."  '*  But,"  resumed  the  king  with  impetuosity, 
**  does  your  law  command  you  to  make  a  bad  treaty,  when 
you  have  an  opportunity  of  exacting  any  conditions  you  please? 
Had  you  not  the  means  of  seizing  on  the  Czar  himself,  and 
carrying  him  a  prisoner  to  Constantinople." 

Unable  to  reply  by  any  valid  argument  to  these  indignant 
remonstrances,  the  Tiu-kish  minister  added,  "  and  who  in  that 
case  would  have  governed  his  empire  in  his  absence.  It  is 
not  proper  that  kings  should  leave  their  dominions."  To 
this  puerile  excuse,  tlie  impatient  Swede  made  no  reply  but  by 
an  expression  of  the  utmost  contempt,  and  as  he  threw  himself 
on  a  sofa  in  a  fit  of  rage,  he  struck  his  spur  into  the  Vizier's 
robes  and  tore  them.  The  minister,  however,  did  not  notice 
the  insult,  having  either  from  habit  or  apathy  kept  his  temper, 
and  Charles  XII.  soon  after  returned  wiUi  the  utmost  ohagrin 
to  his  residence  at  Bender. 

The  pusillanimity  of  the  Turkish  commander  on  this  re- 
markable occasion,  affords  a  striking  evidence  of  that  increasing 
inferiority  which  the  Turkish  army  afterwards  so  strikingly 
manifested.     Those  reverses  which  had  overthrown  so  many 
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Sultans  and  Viziers,  were  present  to  the  remembrance  of  Bal- 
tadgiy  and  he  dreaded  the  attack  of  an  armj  nrged  onward 
by  fiunine  and  despair.  In  the  former  days  of  Ottoman 
greatness,  the  Amoraths  and  the  Selims,  woald  hare  rejcNced 
in  such  an  opportanity  of  signally  defeating  their  enemies ; 
bat  now  the  spirits  of  Uie  Turkish  hosts  had  fled,  and  nothing 
supplied  its  place  but  the  irregular  onsets  of  unsteady  violence. 
Whilst,  however,  the  Vizier  balanced  the  certain  benefits 
secured  by  the  treaty  against  the  possibilities  of  a  defeat,  his 
Eiaia,  Osman-aga,  over  whom  the  gold  of  Oatherine  really 
possessed  a  preponderating  ascendancy,  succeeded  in  infusing 
his  own  well-dissembled  terrors  into  the  predisposed  mind  of 
his  master.  The  events  which  followed  this  treaty  are  rather 
matters  of  civil  intrigue  than  details  of  history,  and  would 
scarcely  deserve  notice,  but  from  their  being  associated  with 
the  name  of  Charles  of  Sweden. 

Intelligence  of  the  peace  was  received  at  the  capital  with 
great  rejoicing.  Achmet  was  pleased  to  have  reaped  the 
fruits  of  success  without  the  danger  of  war;  but  Charles' 
agents  were  busily  occupied  in  the  capital.  The  Sultana 
warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Swedish  monarch,  and 
spoke  in  admiring  terms  of  his  prowess.  Baltadgi  the  Grand 
Vizier,  in  consequence  of  the  communications  which  thus 
reached  the  Sultan's  ears,  was  sent  into  exile.  His  Eiaia, 
the  guilty  Osman-aga,  was  decapitated.  The  Waywode 
of  Wallachia,  Brancovani,  whose  policy  was  not  understood, 
was  dragged  to  the  Seven  Towers,  and,  with  all  his  family, 
eventually  condemned  to  die.  The  Muftee  pressed  upon  the 
Wallachian  prince  and  his  family  the  alternative  of  pardon 
and  release,  on  their  abjuration  of  Christianity ;  but  Bran- 
covani and  his  consort,  rejecting  the  terms,  beheld  with  un- 
shrinking constancy  three  of  their  race  beheaded  before  their 
eyes ;  the  fourth  and  youngest,  sprinkled  with  his  brothers' 
blood,  and  sinking  under  the  horrors  of  the  scene,  exclaimed 
that  he  would  accept  the  proffered  terms,  and  the  execution, 
therefore,  was  stayed  during  the  time  requisite  to  acquaint  the 
Sultan  with  this  circumstance;  but  Achmet,  disdaining  a 
conversion  which  the  immediate  fear  of  death  alone  had  pro- 
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dvoed,  rejected  the  plea,  and  the  hapless  yoimg  prince  was 
eseeated.  Branoorani  perished  next,  bewailing  to  his  last 
fanath,  not  his  own  misfortunes,,  but  the  weakness  of  his 
joangest  bom ;  lastly,  the  fate  of  the  Wallachian  princess 
filed  up  the  horrid  tragedy  by  her  strangolation.  These 
hoRors  appear  to  have  awakened  an  unusual  sympathy  even 
among  the  obdurate  Ottomans ;  for  to  this  hour  the  death  of 
Prince  BrancoTani  and  his  family  is  the  story  which  is  dwelt 
upon  to  the  visitor  of  the  Seven  Towers.*  Toussouf,  Aga  of 
the  Janisaries,  who  had  risen  gradually  from  the  lowest 
cAoes  of  the  state,  was  now  appointed  Vizier.  Being  the  crea- 
ture of  AH  Gonrmourdgi,  a  favourite  of  the  Sultan,  he  failed 
not  to  adopt  the  Russian  interest,  which  All  protected ;  but 
the  Czar  had  ungratefully  delayed  to  perform  the  articles  of 
the  treaty  to  which  he  owed  his  safety ;  and  as  a  consequence 
of  his  interfering  on  the  side  of  Russia,  Tonssouf  was  put  to 
death.  The  King  of  Sweden  entertained  the  expectation 
that  the  removal  of  the  Grand  Vizier  Youssouf  would  bo 
highly  favourable  to  bis  favourite  project,  that  of  having  war 
declared  against  Russia,  by  which  he  should  obtain  assistance 
in  attacking  his  great  opponent  Considerable  influence  was 
used  at  the  Sultan's  court  for  this  purpose.  The  Sultana 
Valide,  who,  in  common  with  all  the  people  of  Turkey,  ad- 
mired the  heroic  valour  of  the  Swedish  King,  called  him  her 
lion,  and  importuned  the  Sultan,  her  son,  to  help  her  "lion  to 
devour  the  bear."  Ali  Courmourdgi,  the  Sultan's  favourite 
adviser,  successfully  opposed  every  effort  made  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  Czar  renewed  his  promises  to 
accomplish  what  the  treaty  demanded,  and  sent  at  the  same 
time  presents  to  the  Sultan's  ministers,  by  which  the  threa- 
tened danger  was  averted. 

The  conduct  of  the  Swedish  monarch  at  this  period  is  too 
well  known  to  readers  of  history  to  require  particular  deserip- 
tion.  His  obstinacy  in  refusing  to  leave  the  Ottoman  dotni- 
nions,  although  he  had  little  or  no  reason  to  believe  that  tbe 
Sultan  would  go  to  war  for  his  sake ;  his  defence  of  his  resi- 
dence at  Bender  with  a  few  resolute  followers  againit  riz 
*  Upham'f  Hiftoty,  ^ol.  ii^  p.  280. 
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tboasand  Turkbh  eoldiera,  who  were  most  reluctantly  ( 
pelled  to  attack  him ;  the  magnanimous  conduct  of  the  Sidtan 
towards  his  extraordinary  guest ;  and  the  method  by  which 
Oharles  travelled  from  Turkey,  when  at  last  he  found  his 
efforts  unavailing — are  incidents  which  have  been  minutely 
detailed  by  historians.*  Omitting,  therefore,  particular  refe- 
rence to  these  incidents,  let  us  notice  those  of  a  more  impor- 
tant character. 

The  peace,  which  at  this  period  existed  between  the 
Sultan  and  the  other  European  princes,  was  now  broken  by 
the  resolution  of  the  former  to  regain  possession  of  the  Morea, 
which  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Venetians.  A  large 
fleet  assembled  at  the  harbour  of  Constantinople  under  the 
Ottoman  admiral,  two  hundred  thousand  men  gathered  toge- 
ther at  Hadrianople,  and  the  arrest  of  the  Venetian  envoy, 
announced  the  approaching  war.  The  general  of  the  Re- 
public, Delphino,  had  only  eight  thousand  men  with  whom  to 
defend  the  province,  and,  how  brave  soever,  those  troops 
must  have  yielded  to  their  powerful  adversaries,  had  not 
Charles  VI.  of  Germany,  who  had  guaranteed  the  peace  of 
Carlowitz,  interposed,  and  as  the  rejection  of  his  suggestions 
brought  on  the  Sultan  the  weight  of  the  German  armies,  the 
reduction  of  the  Morea  became  a  secondary  consideration. 

The  operations  of  the  Austrian  army  were  directed  by  the 
military  talent  of  Prince  Eugene,  and  the  Ottoman  troops 
were  guided  by  the  inexperienced  Coiirmonrdgi  Ali,  who  was 
desirous  to  signalize  himself  by  some  brilliant  action,  and 
presumptuously  despised  his  great  opponent.  The  two  hos- 
tile armies  met  near  the  city  of  Peterwardein,  where  the  last 
peace  had  been  concluded.  Prince  Eugene  took  possession 
of  the  same  lines  as  had  in  1694  l)een  employed  against  the 
same  enemies,  and  the  Grand  Vizier  began  the  struggle  by 
besieging  him  in  his  entrenched  camp.  Having  no  fear  of 
being  turned  in  their  position,  the  Imperialists  issued  forth  to 
the  encounter,  and  for  a  time  the  impetuosity  of  their  oppo- 
nents overwhelmed  their  right  wing,  and  pierced  through  the 
first  entrenchments.  Two  field-marshals  were  slain,  and  the 
«  See  Voltaire's  Hiitory  of  Charles  XII.    ^ 
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Viaer  believed  the  victory  to  be  gained,  when  Count  de 
Palfy  arrived  at  the  he4id  of  the  imperial  cavalry,  and  the 
renewed  resistance  of  the  foot  soldiers,  at  once  threw  the 
Ottoman  troops  into  disorder.  Courmourdgi,  who  saw  the 
fatal  turn  of  the  battle,  threw  himself  at  the  head  of  a  band 
of  followers  upon  the  foe,  and  was  fatally  wounded.  His  ad- 
herents carried  him  to  Garlowitz,  where  he  died  the  next 
day  in  transports  of  rage  at  the  loss  sustained.  The  spoils 
seised  by  the  Germans  were  immense.  The  magnificent  tent 
of  the  Vizier  became  the  prize  of  Prince  Eugene ;  and  the 
reduction  of  the  city  of  Temeswaer  resulted  from  this  cam- 
paign. 

The  campaign  opened  the  year  following  with  renewed 
vigour.  Prince  Eugene,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  Chris- 
tian nobles,  found  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  men.  The  force  of  the  Ottomans 
was  equally  strong,  although  the  plague  had  raged  in  the 
capital,  and  the  'Ulama  and  Divan  were  opposed  to  the  war. 
The  same  fatal  results  which  had  characterised  the  campugn 
of  the  preceding  year  were  again  displayed,  notwithstanding 
the  valour  and  experience  of  the  new  Qrand  Vizier  Atchi 
Ali,  tlie  successor  of  Courmourdgi. 

Prince  Eugene  resolved  to  gain  possession  of  Belgrade, 
which  was  defended  by  thirty  thousand  Turks.  When  the  im- 
perial troops  had  invested  the  city,  the  Ottoman  army  made 
their  appearance,  and  the  Qerman  forces,  as  at  Peterwardein, 
were  besieged  in  their  own  entrenchments.  The  Prince, 
however,  resolved  to  give  his  enemy  battle,  and  at  daybreak  his 
columns  marched  out  of  their  entrenchments,  and  furiously 
attacked  the  army  of  the  Vizier,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
most  gallant  defence,  was  completely  defeated,  leaving  all  their 
stores,  baggage,  and  artillery  to  the  victors.  This  battle 
decided  the  fate  of  Belgrade,  which  immediately  surrendered, 
and  this  loss  on  the  part  of  the  Sultan  was  followed  by  the 
surrender  of  other  fortresses,  which  the  reduction  of  Belgrade 
rendered  no  longer  tenable. 

Achmet  now  found  it  requisite  to  sue  for  peace  with 
Germany  ;   but   the  demands  made  by  the  Emperor  were 
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exorbitant.  He  required  the  cession  of  Servia,  Bosnia,  and 
part  of  Moldavia  as  far  as  the  Dniester.  These  demands 
the  Snltan  had  no  means  of  resisting^  but  the  European  war, 
now  kindled  by  the  court  of  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  enabled  the 
Sultan  to  attain  peace  with  the  Emperor  on  easier  terms. 
The  treaty  of  Fassarowitz — so  called  from  a  small  town  in 
Senria — ^between  Austria,  Venice,  and  the  Ottoman  Porte,  was 
accordingly  concluded ;  and  thus  in  1718  a  portion  of  Serria, 
the  Banat,  and  part  of  Bosnia,  were  ceded  to  Austria,  together 
with  Belgrade  and  Temeswaer,  as  well  as  the  free  naviga- 
tion of  the  Danube ;  and  the  Venetians  retained  possession  of 
their  territories  in  the  Morea. 

The  events  which  now  took  place  in  the  East  exercised 
an  important  influence  on  the  affairs  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 
Hussain,  the  Shah  of  Persia,  who  was  the  contemporary  of 
Achmet  III.,  was  a  prince  of  weak  intellect.  The  fierce  races, 
with  whom  the  districts,  desolated  by  the  wars  of  Tamer- 
lane, had  been  peopled,  revolted  against  their  imbecile 
monarch,  and,  under  the  command  of  Merveifl,  assembled  and 
marched  to  the  Persian  capital,  and  compelled  the  Shah  to 
bestow  his  daughter  in  marriage  upon  Merveis.  Thamas 
Khan,  however,  the  youngest  of  the  Persian  princes,  having 
collected  an  army,  disputed  with  the  utmost  valour  the  pos- 
session of  his  hereditary  dominions  with  the  insurgents,  and 
at  length  a  new  revolution  issued  in  the  death  of  Merveis, 
and  the  succession  of  his  cousin  AshrafT  to  his  authority  and 
his  pretensions. 

These  civil  commotions  in  Persia  afforded  an  opportunity 
of  aggrandizement  of  which  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  and  the 
Czar  of  Russia  were  not  slow  to  avail  themselves.  The 
former  succeeded  in  adding  very  considerably  to  the  extent  of 
his  empire  in  the  East.  Georgia  and  Armenia  became  a 
part  of  his  dominions,  which,  by  the  acquisition  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Erivan  and  Nakshivan,  and  tlie  mountainous  dis- 
tricts of  the  Tauris,  were  extended  to  the  lake  of  Ouramia, 
while  the  Pasha  of  Baghdad  was  no  less  successful  in  his 
oonquests.  Ashraff,  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  to  obtain 
the  throne  of  Persia,  now  offered  to  secure  to  Achmet  III. 
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the  important  conquests  his  anny  had  achieved ;  and  an  ar- 
nmgement  was  concluded  in  1726,  by  which  that  usurper 
gained  possession  of  the  object  of  his  ambition,  and  ceded  to 
Turkey  the  provinces  acquired  by  her  arms.  These  ar- 
rangements were  not  destined  to  be  of  long  continuance. 
The  celebrated  conquerer  Nadir  Shah,  a  man  of  extraordinary 
talents,  courage,  and  military  skill,  quickly  changed  the  aspect 
of  affairs  in  the  East.  Ashraff  had  scarcely  seated  himself  on 
the  Persian  throne,  before  he  was  driven  from  it  by  Nadir, 
by  whom  he  was  put  to  death,  and  the  Sultan  was  called 
upon  by  the  Persian  conqueror  to  restore  the  territories  which 
had  been  so  recently  ceded  to  him.  The  proposal  was  how- 
ever rejected  with  scorn,  and  both  empires  prepared  to  decide 
the  question  by  an  appeal  to  arms.  The  result  was  fatal  to 
the  pretensions  of  Achmet.  The  armies  which  he  speedily 
collected  and  despatched  to  the  East  were  exterminated  by 
the  warlike  Shah ;  and  the  territories,  the  acquisition  of 
which  had  shed  a  momentary  lustre  on  the  Ottoman  armSf 
passed  again  into  the  possession  of  the  sovereigns  of  Persia. 

An  incident  which  now  took  place  was  mainly  instru- 
mental in  bringing  the  reign  of  Achmet  III.  to  a  termination. 
Nadir  Shah  had  ordered  three  hundred  of  his  Turkish  prisoners 
to  be  deprived  of  their  ears  and  noses,  and  sent  back  to  Constan- 
tinople, as  an  evidence  of  the  vengeance  he  had  taken  on  ac- 
count of  the  cruelties  practised  by  the  Ottoman  armies  in  their 
recent  invasion.  The  order  was  accomplished,  and  the  muti- 
lated prisoners  were  embarked  in  a  vessel,  to  be  conveyed  to 
the  Turkish  capital.  The  Grand  Vizier,  however,  unwilling 
that  so  manifest  a  proof  of  the  unsuccessful  issue  of  the  Per- 
sian war,  and  at  the  same  time  so  great  an  insult  to  the  em- 
pire, should  be  publicly  exhibited,  issued  a  private  order  thai 
the  vessels  in  which  the  unfortunate  soldiers  were  returning 
home  should  be  sunk  on  their  passage.  This  inbrnnwi  act 
was  perpetrated. 

There  remained,  however,  one  living  witness  of  the  atro- 
city in  the  person  of  AH  Patrona,  who,  returning  to  the  city, 
made  known  among  the  Janizaries  the  monstrous  cruelty  which 
had  been  committed  by  express  orders  from  the  Visier  Ibra- 
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mad  tm^aftj  hama  had  yaaatdj  a  JvwotuAmarj 
took  pbce.  Tke  troops  proeeeded  to  tlieir  wonted 
tibe  doef  afcuii  of  itate  vere  sdaed  bj  tBem 
pot  to  deaik ;  and  Adnnet  IIL  eoon  peroeiTed  that  kk 
at  an  end.  He  molTcd  to  imitate  the  oon- 
doet  of  Soltaii  Mortafin  towards  hinseli^  and  proceeding  to 
the  apartments  of  his  nephew  Mahmood,  he  saluted  him  as 
Saltan,  and  Tolnntarilj  withdrew  into  rediement,  thus  tenni- 
'  his  reign  hj  abdication  in  1730,  afier  exercising  the 
t  power  fidr  twenty-seren  jeara,  and  exhibiting  qoali- 
tia  which  oogfat  to  have  asBored  him  of  the  confidence  and 
the  gratitiide  of  his  sabjects. 
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Achmet  III.  guccecded  by  his  nephew  Mafamond  I. — Fate  of  the  rebel 
Fatrona — Earlj  history  of  the  Grand  Vizier  Osman — Continnanoe 
of  the  war  with  Persia — Nadir  Shah  defeated  bj  Oaman — ^Filial 
retolt  of  the  struggle — War  with  Knssia — Connt  de  BonneTal^- 
Defeat  of  Count  Seckendorf  and  the  Prince  of  Saxe-Hildburghaaaen 
by  the  Grand  Vizier— The  treaty  of  Belgrade— Peace  with  Ruwmm 
Death  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany — Gradual  adTancea  of  Buana — 
Death  of  Mahmoud  I. — Uis  character. 

THE  abdication  of  Sultan  Achmet  III.  was  hailed  by  his 
fickle  people  with  as  great  satisfaction,  as  if  by  that  event 
they  had  suddenly  been  liberated  from  the  grasp  of  a  tyrant, 
and  the  accession  of  Mahmoud  I.  was  made  an  occasion  of 
national  rejoicing,  although  his  qualifications  for  the  high 
office  to  which  he  had  attained  had  never  been  testedi  and 
therefore  could  not  merit  public  confidence. 

AH  Patrona,  who  had  been  the  principal  agent  in  the  re- 
volution, which  had  placed  the  new  sovereign  on  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors,  exercised  during  the  state  of  public  excite- 
ment necessarily  accompanying  so  great  a  political  changSi 
the  whole  executive  power,  and  that  in  the  most  despotio 
manner.  He  directed  at  the  same  time  all  bis  efforts  towards 
securing  his  iniiuence  over  the  populace  and  the  Janizaries. 
As,  however,  the  public  excitement  ceased,  the  JanizarieSi 
quitting  tlie  Atnieidan  in  which  they  bad  been  encampedf 
retired  to  their  Odas ;  and  as  the  course  of  public  affairs  fell 
into  their  usual  channel,  the  influence  of  Patrona  and  his  con- 
federates rapidly  diminished.  Sultan  Mahmoud,  although  he 
owed  the  possession  of  the  throne  to  the  revolntionarj  pro- 
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ceedings  which  this  man  had  originated,  was  nevertheleas 
resolved  that  he  should  not  escape  punishment.  A  favour- 
able opportunity  was  afforded  for  this  object  by  the  return  of 
the  Capitan  Pasha  and  the  fleet  into  the  harbour.  Patrona 
and  his  two  followers,  Mousla  and  Ali,  were  summoned  to  the 
divan  on  business  of  importance.  On  their  appearance,  the 
Grand  Vizier  announced  that  the  three  associates  were  ap- 
pointed to  pashaliks ;  and  as  Patrona,  well  knowing  the  peril 
which  accompanied  such  a  destination,  was  about  to  reject 
the  proposed  dignity,  the  Capitan  Pasha,  at  a  signal  given 
him,  drew  his  scimitar,  and  in  an  instant  Patrona  lay  head- 
less on  the  pavement  His  followers  shared  his  fate  at  the 
same. moment  The  revolutionary  spirit,  however,  was  far 
from  being  wholly  subdued,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months 
afterwards  it  was  discovered  that  extensive  preparations  had 
been  formed  for  a  general  insurrection.  This  danger,  how- 
ever, was  promptly  averted  by  the  energy  of  Topal  Osman, 
Pasha  of  Silistria,  who  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  Grand 
Vizier. 

The  history  of  Osman  prior  to  his  arrival  at  the  high 
dignity  to  which  he  had  thus  been  promoted  is  extremely 
interesting,  and  places  his  character  and  talents  in  a  most 
favourable  light.  Thirty- two  years  before,  when  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five,  he  had  been  entrusted  by  Sultan  Mus- 
tafa II.  with  a  commission  to  be  executed  at  Grand  Cairo, 
and  had  accordingly  sailed  for  Alexandria.  His  vessel, 
however,  was  attacked  on  her  passage  by  a  Spanish  corsair, 
and  after  a  desperate  resistance,  the  ship  and  her  crew  were 
captured  and  carried  to  Malta.  Here  Osman  and  his  com- 
panions in  misfortune  were  exposed  for  sale  as  slaves.  A 
native  of  Marseilles  named  Arniaud,  on  visiting  tlie  market, 
became  highly  interested  in  the  fate  of  Osman,  whose  per- 
sonal qualities  and  nobleness  of  mien  attracted  his  attention. 
He  addressed  the  youthful  Muslim,  and  expressed  to  him  the 
sentiments  of  pity  and  interest  with  which  he  was  inspired. 
"  As  you  are  moved  by  my  condition,"  said  the  captive,  "  per- 
form a  noble  action.  Pay  the  price  demanded  for  me,  and 
give  me  my  liberty.     You  shall  not  repent  of  it"    The  bene- 
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Toknt  Fiencliman  found  that  the  corsair  demanded  a  thousand 
sequins  for  his  captive,  bat  contrived  to  bring  down  the  price  to 
six  hnndredi  which  he  immediately  paid,  and  generously  gave 
the  Muslim  his  liberty.  Having  returned  to  his  native  country, 
Osman  rose  &em  one  ofiBce  to  another,  until  appointed  to  the 
important  situation  of  Pasha  of  Silistria.  The  favourable 
opinion  which  the  generous  Marseillois  had  formed  was  fully 
justified  by  the  result  Osman  exhibited  the  liveliest  gra- 
titude towards  the  man  to  whom  he  owed  his  escape  from  a 
life  of  slavery  and  degradation.  In  every  step  of  his  distin- 
guished career  he  manifested  his  regard  for  his  benefactor ; 
and  when  at  length  raised  to  the  highest  office  in  the  state, 
that  of  Grand  Vizier,  his  first  thought  was  of  the  benevolent 
Amiaud.  He  invited  him  to  Constantinople,  and  on  his 
arrival  embraced  him  with  the  tenderest  affection,  presented 
him  to  his  friends  as  the  man  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for 
the  highest  of  earthly  blessings,  the  possession  of  freedom. 
Amiaud  became  an  object  of  interest  to  all  the  dependents  of 
the  prime  minister;  and  after  enjoying  the  well-merited 
reward  of  his  disinterested  benevolence,  he  returned  to  France 
loaded  with  presents. 

Osman  had  distinguished  himself  as  an  active  and  skilful 
general  during  the  period  which  had  elapsed  since  his  resto- 
ration to  his  native  country,  and  full  employment  now  awaited 
him  on  his  advancement  to  the  office  of  prime  minister.  The 
war  with  Persia  still  continued,  and  the  Sultan,  who  from 
policy  had  adopted  the  plan  of  permitting  his  chief  officers  to 
hold  their  appointments  only  for  a  brief  period,  placed  Osman 
over  the  army  of  the  East,  opposed  to  Nadir  Shah.  Osman 
marched  toward  Baghdad  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand men,  and  totally  defeated  the  hitherto  victorious  forces 
of  the  Persians.  In  a  second  battle  Nadir  was  no  less  sig- 
nally overthrown,  and  so  greatly  was  he  disheartened,  that 
he  found  it  necessary  to  sue  for  peace.  Osman,  however, 
did  not  agree  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities. 

While  he  was  thus  engaged  in  prosecuting  the  war  in 
the  East,  Osman  was  in  his  absence  exposed  to. the  machi- 
nations of  enemies  at  homei  and  the  supplies  were  withheld 
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from  himi  without  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  main- 
tain  his  ground ;  and  in  1734,  with  a  weakened  and  divided 
army,  he  was  compelled  to  give  battle  to  his  enemy,  when 
his  forces  were  totally  defeated,  and  he  himself  slain.  The 
Sultan's  brother-in-law  Abdallah  hastened  to  the  East  with 
a  large  army,  and  was  also  overpowered  by  the  victorious 
Shah,  on  which  a  peace  was  concluded,  by  which  (Georgia 
was  ceded  to  the  Persians,  and  the  Ottoman  Empire  confined 
within  its  former  limits. 

Soon  after  the  termination  of  the  Persian  war,  the 
Ottoman  Empire  became  involved  in  a  struggle  with  Russia, 
and  in  the  campaign  of  1736,  Azof,  Oczi^ow,  and  the  other 
important  fortresses  intended  as  the  defence  of  the  frontiers 
of  the  Turkish  Empire,  were  compelled  to  surrender  to 
the  army  of  the  Czarina.  In  the  following  year  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany,  uniting  with  the  Russian  Empress,  pre- 
pared to  invade  the  provinces  of  Servia,  Bosnia,  and  Wal- 
lachia.  The  formidable  confederacy  which  thus  threatened 
him,  led  Sultan  Mahmond  earnestly  to  desire  peace,  but 
the  terms  demanded  by  Germany  being  no  less  than  the 
cession  of  those  parts  of  the  Turkish  dominions,  Mahmoud 
resolved  to  resist  the  agressions  thus  threatened,  and  made 
vigorous  preparations  for  that  purpose.  Ismael  Pasha,  the 
Orand  Vizier,  was  superseded  by  Sighen,  a  man  of  considerable 
military  genius,  and  a  large  army  was  raised,  and  placed 
under  his  command. 

The  celebrated  Count  de  Bonneval  was  by  his  great 
talent  of  signal  service  to  the  Ottoman  forces  at  this  juncture, 
and  by  his  spirit  and  enthusiasm  enabled  them  to  shake  off 
that  terror  of  the  Russian  arms  which  in  the  Ukraine  had 
led  to  the  loss  of  most  favourable  oi)portunities  of  victory. 
Count  Seckendorff  had  reduced  Nissa,  and  was  preparing 
to  besiege  Widd'm,  as  the  Grand  Vizier  moved  forward  to 
attack  his  forces;  and  an  engagement  soon  took  place,  in 
which  the  Ottoman  army  manifested  such  superiority  that 
the  enemy  was  obliged  to  evacuate  Servia,  with  a  loss  of  a 
great  portion  of  his  army,  while  Nissa  was  restored  to  the 
Sultan.     The  Prince  of  Saxe-Uildburgbausen  was  no  less 
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Qnfixrtonate  in  Bosnia  than  Seckendorff  had  been  in  Servia. 
The  Saltan's  forces  obtained  a  complete  victory  over  his 
enemy.  At  the  close  of  this  successful  campaign,  the  Qrand 
Vizier  entered  Constantinople  in  triumph,  and  laid  the  keys 
of  the  important  places  taken  at  the  feet  of  the  Sultan,  to  the 
great  delight  and  gratification  of  the  people.  Sultan  Mah- 
mond,  however,  faithful  to  the  resolution  he  had  formed 
on  ascending  the  throne,  that  the  chief  authority  should  not 
be  long  held  by  the  same  individual,  removed  Sighen  from 
the  office  of  Vizier ;  and  Elwas  Pasha,  a  man  fortunately  of 
equal  skill,  became  his  successor.  The  new  Vizier  having 
committed  the  duty  of  watching  the  movements  of  Marshid 
Munich  in  the  Crimea  to  the  Khan  of  that  province,  marched 
against  Belgrade,  a  fortress  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
Turkish  Empire.  The  Count  de  Wallis,  who  commanded 
the  imperial  army,  in  vain  endeavoured  to  interpose  between 
the  Vizier's  troops  and  the  fortress.  He  was  defeated  in  two 
separate  battles,  his  entrenched  camp  was  stormed  and  carried, 
and,  pursued  by  the  Ottomans,  the  Count  took  refuge  within 
the  walls  of  Belgrade.  The  Grand  Vizier  Elwas  having 
command  of  the  Danube,  as  well  as  a  large  supply  of  artillery, 
the  Janizaries  became  discontented  because  they  were  not 
immediately  led  to  the  assault ;  but  Elwas  was  as  distin- 
guished for  sagacity  and  prudence  as  for  courage.  Having 
exhibited  his  power  and  the  superiority  of  his  forces,  he  in- 
vited  the  Austrian  plcni|K)tcntiaries  to  sue  for  peace,  dictating 
on  the  authority  which  his  great  military  force  conferred 
upon  him,  the  conditions  of  the  negotiation.  The  treaty  of 
Belgrade,  under  the  mediation  and  guarantee  of  France,  was 
accordingly  concluded  and  signed ;  and  thus,  in  1789,  the 
preceding  treaty  of  Passarowitz  was  declared  void,  Belgrade 
became  attached  to  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  in  addition 
to  other  arrangements,  the  Danube,  the  Save,  and  the  Unna, 
were  declared  to  be  the  future  boundaries  of  the  two  empires. 
This  peace  with  the  court  of  Austria  was  soon  followed 
by  another,  no  less  important,  with  the  Empress  of  Bussia. 
Although  the  Czarina's  troops  had  always  been  successful,  Uie 
politics  of  Russia  became  embarrassed  by  a  continnanoe  of 
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the  war  in  the  Ukraine  and  the  Crimea.  The  Emprees  re- 
solved, therefore,  to  terminate  the  contest  She  accordingly 
restored  to  the  Snltan  her  conquests  of  Choczim  and  Moldayia, 
consented  to  the  demolition  of  the  fortress  of  Azof,  and  pro- 
cured all  treaties  prior  to  that  of  Belgrade,  to  be  held  as  vcNd, 
and  that  treaty  to  be  considered  as,  instead  of  a  truce,  a  per- 
manent treaty  of  peace.  The  Sultan,  on  the  other  hand, 
acknowledged  the  right  of  the  Czarina  to  the  title  of  Empress. 
A  general  peace  was  thus  established,  which  was  of  great 
importance  to  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

Three  years  afterwards,  the  death  of  the  last  male  of  the 
illustrious  House  of  Hapsburg,  took  place ;  and  during  the 
war  which  continued  to  desolate  'Europe  till  the  peace  of 
Aiz-la-Chapelle  in  1748,  the  Sultan,  so  far  from  taking 
advantage  of  the  distracted  condition  of  the  neighbouring 
kingdoms,  removed  the  anxiety  which  the  court  of  Vienna 
experienced,  by  maintaining  with  the  utmost  solicitude  the 
peace  which  had  been  concluded. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  reign  of  Mahmoud  I.,  passed 
in  comparative  tranquillity,  although  it  was  distinguished 
by  the  troubles  which  arose  in  Arabia  under  the  leader  of 
the  Wahabees,  and  by  the  efforts  of  the  Russians  to  occupy 
the  vast  districts  between  the  Dniester  and  the  Dnieper, 
and  to  secure  the  frontiers  of  their  territories  by  the  erection 
of  a  lino  of  fortresses  which  were  calculated  to  be  of  great 
importance  in  any  future  struggle. 

Mahmoud  died  in  1754,  to  the  universal  regret  of  his 
people.  He  possessed  excellent  abilities,  and  was  mild  and 
humane,  and  to  his  influence  may  be  attributed  the  important 
position  of  the  Turkish  Empire  during  his  reign,  and  the  com- 
parative tranquillity  which  it  enjoyed.  Among  the  benefits 
which  he  conferred  on  his  country,  was  the  introduction  of  the 
art  of  printing  in  1726,  by  which  several  important  works 
were  published  in  Constantinople,  tending  to  exhibit  the  taste 
of  the  Sultan  for  science  and  literature  in  a  very  favourable 
point  of  view. 
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MAHMOUD  I.  was  succeeded  by  Othoman  III.  This  prince, 
^  who  quitted  the  seraglio  at  the  mature  age  of  fifty-three 
to  occupy  the  throne,  had  for  that  lengthened  period  of  time 
existed  in  a  condition  in  the  highest  degree  unfavourable  to 
the  possession  of  those  qualities  requisite  to  the  successful 
discbarge  of  the  important  duties  devolving  on  the  sovereign 
of  such  an  empire  as  that  of  Turkey.  He  was  entirely  a 
stranger  to  the  world.  He  knew  nothing  of  public  affairs,  or 
the  mode  of  conducting  thorn,  and  whatever  mental  vigour  ho 
had  originally  possobsed  had  been  destroyed  by  his  long  seclu- 
sion, and  the  enervating  influences  to  which  he  was  exposed** 

*  "  The  custom  of  iinnrisoning  the  minor  princes  is  repugnant  to  the 
spirit  of  Mussuhnan  1i>p:iKlation,  and  is  a  bw  of  the  scraguo,  dictated  by 
fear  and  cnM*hy,  the  mling  pnwiions  cif  an  effeminate  tyrant.  Theee 
victims  of  corrupt  politick  institution  are  sequestered  from  general 
society,  except  when  they  momentarily  quit  their  prison,  during  Uie  fes- 
tival of  the  bairam,  in  order  to  present  their  homage  to  the  Sultan. 
Sensual  gratifications  constitnte  their  only  enjoyments ;  and  even  these 
are  emhittered  by  the  reflection  (if  men  so  educated  are  capable  of  refleo- 
tion)  that  their  offspring  is  condemned  to  be  torn  from  the  first  embraces 
of  its  parents  by  the  hands  of  the  assassin. — '  La  sage  femme  qui  le  revolt 
est  tenue,  au  risque  de  sa  vie,  de  ne  pas  le  bufscr  vivre.'  ** — l%9mton^ 
vol.  i.,  p.  119. 
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Sultan  Othoman  III.,  therefore,  became  immediately  a  mere 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Kislar-aga ;  and  the  &yonrite 
improved  upon  the  advice  of  the  wary  counsellor  of  the  late 
Sultan, — who  had  warned  his  master  not  to  allow  the  office  of 
prime  minister  to  remain  in  the  same  hands  more  than  three 
years, — ^by  exercising  his  influence  in  appointing  and  deposing 
in  succession  the  Grand  Viziers,  after  they  had  held  office 
even  for  a  few  months. 

Said-effendi,  who,  in  the  reign  of  the  late  Sultan,  had 
brought  from  France  a  knowledge  of  the  typographical  art, 
and  by  his  intelligence  and  liberality  greatly  promoted  the 
important  undertaking  of  erecting  printing  presses  in  Con- 
stantinople for  the  production  of  valuable  works,  received  the 
appointment  of  Grand  Vizier  ;  and  one  of  the  first  duties  he 
was  called  on  to  perform  was  the  reception  of  the  ambassador 
of  Louis  of  France,  to  the  capital  of  whose  kingdom  he  owed 
these  enlightened  views  and  that  liberal  policy  with  which  he 
laboured  to  advance  the  interests  of  his  own  country.* 

This  sagacious  and  enlightened  prime  minister  had,  how- 
ever, only  begim  to  ercrt  himself  successfully  for  the  public 
good,  when  he  was  compelled  to  resign  the  seals  to  Ali  Pasha 
Oglu,  who  in  his  turn,  and  after  an  equally  brief  tenure  of 
his  office,  was  dismissed  in  favour  of  the  Sclictar-aga,  the  Sul- 
tan's favourite.  The  i)ower  of  this  cr«ifty  and  ambitious 
minister  was  speedily  brought  to  a  fatal  termination. 

The  Sultan  having  no  children,  observed  that  his  people 
naturally  looked  forward  to  the  succession  to  the  throne  of 
one  of  the  princes  his  nephews,  the  sons  of  the  late  Sultan 
Achmot,  and  with  a  degree  of  jealousy  which  never  could 
have  arisen  in  a  well  constituted  mind,  he  formed  the  re- 
solution of  putting  tlie  young  princes  to  death,  and  thus  ter- 
mmating  the  Ottoman  dynasty.  Two  of  the  ill-fated  youths 
died  by  poison,  which  he  caused  to  be  administered  to  them ; 
but  Mustafa,  when  about  to  empty  tlie  fatal  cup,  suspected 

*  On  tho  occasion  of  the  entrance  of  the  French  ambassador  into 
ConstAntinopIc,  which  was  accompanied  by  extraordinary  pomp,  the  Sul- 
tan cxhibitcu  the  pitiable  imbccihty  of  bia  cbanicter  by  mixinc  with  the 
crowd,  attired  as  a  member  of  the  'Ulama,  accompanied  only  oy  two  at- 
tendants, and  ninning  sometimes  before,  and  sometimes  at  the  side  of 
the  ambassador's  procession 
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that  some  danger  threatened  him,  and  having  compelled  the 
slave  who  had  offered  it  to  drink  it  off,  found  his  apprehen- 
sions  verified  by  the  instant  death  of  the  wretched  instrument 
of  the  Sultan's  malignancy.  Prince  Abdul  Hamid  also  es- 
caped the  fatal  drug ;  but  both  the  princes  felt  convinced 
that,  although  thus  evading  their  doom  for  a  time,  their  days 
were  numbered.  It  was  at  this  period  that  the  Sultan  was 
informed  that  his  favourite,  the  Grand  Vizier,  had  been  seen 
to  enter  the  apartments  of  the  princes  by  night,  and  in  dis- 
guise. The  discovery  was  fatal  to  the  minister,  who  had 
naturally  endeavoured  to  warn  the  princes  of  their  danger,  as 
well  as  to  avert  it,  and  Othoman  ordered  him  instantly  to  be 
decapitated. 

The  reign  of  Othoman  III.  was  only  of  three  years'  dura- 
tion ;  and  the  history  of  the  period  does  not  present  any  events 
worthy  of  particular  mention,  with  the  exception  of  an  extra- 
ordinary conflagration  which  occurred  in  Constantinople. 

The  fire  began  early  in  the  morning  in  the  quarter  oppo- 
site Galata,  and  in  consequence  of  a  strong  north  wind,  and 
great  delay  in  obtaining  the  requisite  aid  promptly  to  extin- 
guish the  flames,  the  conflagration  spread  with  the  ntmost 
rapidity,  and  soon  baffled  every  attempt  to  check  its  career. 
By  this  catastrophe,  several  thousands  of  edifices  of  various 
kinds,  constituting  three-fourths  of  the  city,  were  destroyed, 
including  the  magnificent  palace  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  the  ma- 
gazines of  military  stores,  and  many  oUier  public  establish- 
ments, with  a  vast  amount  of  private  property. 

Othoman  had  appointed  Mohammad  Raghib  to  be  his 
Grand  Vizier,  intending  to  supersede  him,  when  he  was  sud- 
denly cut  off  from  the  consequences  of  a  surgical  operation 
which  his  intemperance  had  rendered  essential.  Othoman  III. 
might  have  proved  an  excellent  sovereign  had  he  not  been  so 
long  exposed  to  the  ruinous  influences  of  the  seraglio,  which 
had  rendered  impossible  the  development  of  his  natural  capa- 
cities, and  had  obscured  and  weakened  those  good  qualities 
which  he  possessed.  During  his  brief  reign  he  completed  the 
magnificent  mosque  called  the  Nour  Osmanie,  founded  in  its 
neighbourhood  a  college  for  the  maintenance  of  a  hundred  and 
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Beventy  students,  and  established  a  library,  which  bears  his 
name,  and  indicates  that  he  was  not  wholly  unaware  of  the 
value  of  knowledge,  or  wholly  destitute  of  a  taste  for  literature. 
On  the  death  of  Sultan  Othoman  III.  in  1757,  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  nephew  Prince  Mustafa.  The  earlier  portion 
of  the  reign  of  this  sovereign,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Mustafa 
III.,  was  rendered  remarkable  by  the  plunder  of  the  sacred 
caravan  on  its  way  to  Mekkeh,  by  an  army  of  forty  thousand 
Arabs;  and  by  disturbances  occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  a 
fiEunine,  caused  in  some  measure  by  the  shipwreck  of  a  fleet  of 
nearly  seventy  vessels,  laden  with  com,  on  their  way  to  Ck)n-> 
stantinople.  With  the  exception  of  these  events,  in  them- 
selves productive  of  great  uneasiness,  the  first  years  of  the 
reign  of  Mustafa  III.  were  passed  in  profound  peace,  owing 
in  a  considerable  degree  to  the  influence  of  the  Grand  Yisier 
Raghib,  the  ablest  statesman  who  had  ap^teared  since  the 
time  of  the  distinguished  Achmet  Eiuperli,*  and  to  the  de- 
clarations of  the  'Ulama,  who  held  that  it  was  contrary  to 
the  Kur-an  to  interrupt  a  peace,  the  conditions  of  which  had 
been  carefully  fulfilled.  For  several  years  after  the  death  of 
his  sagacious  counsellor  Raghib,  the  Sultan  continued  to  ob- 
serve the  policy  which  that  minister  had  recommended,  and 
the  empire  enjoyed  a  considerable  degree  of  prosperity. 

•  Tills  cxccllont  minister  exhibited  a  high  degree  of  public  spirit, 
combined  with  an  earnest  and  persevering  eflort  to  enconrage  the  calti- 
yation  of  literature.  "  His  enligntened  mind  prnjmsod  to  secure  the  capi- 
tal from  the  future  ravages  of  the  plague,  bj  establishing  laxarcttoes  on 
the  Islands  of  Princes ;  but  the  views  of  the  people  whom  ho  sought  to 
benefit  were  not  matured  enough  to  apprehcna  his  views.  Distinguished 
bjr  literary  talents,  Ungliib  then  founded  a  library,  which  he  ^ave  by  his 
will  to  the  public,  and  on  the  entrance  is  marked  this  simple  inscription, 
*'  Honour  and  glory  to  God  ;  in  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  and  in  hope 
of  pleasing  him,  Mcbomet,  Grand  Vizier,  surnamed  Uacliib,  or  the  Stu- 
dious, has  founded  this  establishment  in  the  year  of  the  Heiira  1176," 
A.D.  17G2.  Ho  is  not  only  signalised  by  his  love  of  letters,  but  Raghib 
obio  cultivated  literature  in  his  own  person.  Among  other  works,  he  waa 
the  author  of  Collections  in  Morals  and  riiiloRopliy  in  Arabic ;  of  the 
Finic  Raghib,  or  Vessel  of  Men  of  Letters  ;  of  the  Mankctata,  or  Chosen 
Sentences  and  Remarkable  Words ;  also  a  Collection  of  Letters  and  State 
Paners  of  his  own  Life.  Du  Hald's  China  was  translating  into  Turkish 
under  Raghib's  inspection,  but  was  dropped  at  his  decease." —  UphanCt 
Hiiiory,  vol.  ii.,  p.  270. 
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In  1768  the  peace  which  had  hitherto  been  imintemipted 
was  terminated  by  war  with  Russia,  the  origin  of  which  it  is 
requisite  briefly  to  relate.  The  condition  of  the  Crimea  had 
undergone  a  considerable  alteration  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
vasion of  a  Tartar  Khan,  Krim  Guary,  who  seized  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  province,  and  overran  Moldavia  with  his  troops, 
carrying  oflf  an  immense  amount  of  spoil.  The  Sultan,  how- 
ever, resolved  to  maintain  peace  by  every  means  in  his  power, 
and  was  induced  to  recognise  the  ambitious  Tartar  as  the  so- 
vereign of  the  province  on  which  he  had  seized.  The  Khan, 
whose  object  was  thus  attained,  restored  a  large  portion  of  the 
booty  which  he  bad  taken  from  Moldavia.  Ultimately,  how- 
ever, his  unsatiable  ambition  caused  his  removal  from  the 
high  position  to  which  he  had  attained.  His  successor  was 
Mackloud  Guary,  and  this  man  had  thrown  into  prison  Jaconb 
Aga,  the  governor  of  Balta,  a  city  of  Krim  Tartary,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Ukraine.  Jacoub  Aga  having  subsequently  re- 
gained his  liberty,  and  l)eing  desirous,  if  possible,  to  rein- 
state his  patron,  the  late  Khan,  in  the  government  from  which 
he  had  been  ejected,  adopted  a  scheme  which  eflfected  this  ob- 
ject. The  Poles  having  retreated  before  the  forces  of  Russia, 
a  detachment  took  refuge  in  Choczim,  but  being  pursued 
by  their  enemies,  they  were  ultimately  driven  back  on  Balta ; 
and  Jacoub  Aga  having  contrived  that  the  Turks  should  par- 
ticipate in  the  conflict,  many  of  them  were  slain  by  the  Ros- 
sians.  This  immediately  led  to  hostilities  between  Rnaria 
and  Turkey.  The  Sultan  found  it  no  longer  possible  to  ob- 
serve the  peace  which  had  thus  been  violated  by  the  forces  of 
the  Czarina,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  war.  •  Jaooub 
Aga  accomplished  his  design.  His  patron  Krim  Qnary  was 
restored  to  his  rank,  and  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Turkish  army. 

In  Constantinople  the  utmost  excitement  prevailed.  The 
standard  of  the  Prophet  was  brought  forth,  and  all  ranks 
of  the  people  were  invited  to  rally  around  it,  and  prepare  to 
avenge  the  insults  offered  to  the  empire.  An  immense  multi- 
tude hastened  from  Asia,  and  Krim  Guary  brought  to  join  the 
Ottoman  army  a  force  of  a  hundred  thousand  of  his  Tartar 
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8abject8«  The  first  campaign  tenninated  in  the  utter  desola- 
tion of  the  wide  district  of  New  Servia,  and  the  indefatigable 
Tartar  led  back  his  forces  to  Bender  in  Bessarabia.  He 
became,  however,  the  object  of  jealousy  to  the  Ottoman  com- 
mander Mohammad,  and,  as  it  was  supposed,  died  by  poison, 
which  his  rival  caused  to  be  administered  to  him  just  as  he 
was  preparing  to  carry  the  war  into  Poland. 

The  campaign  of  1769  was  opened  with  a  force  of  two 
hundred  thousand  men,  who,  although  of  unquestionable 
valour,  were  for  the  most  part  ill-disciplined;  while  their 
commander  Mohammad  had  neither  the  experience  nor  mill- 
tary  capacity  suited  to  the  important  enterprise  in  which  he 
was  employed ;  at  the  same  time  he  was  obstinate  and  pre- 
sumptuous in  the  measures  which  he  adopted.  In  addition 
to  this  incapacity,  the  Vizier  laboured  under  the  inconvenience 
of  being  bound  to  carry  on  the  campaign  by  directions  received 
fix>m  the  Sultan,  and  which  must  necessarily  have  frequently 
been  unsuited  to  such  exigencies,  as  arose  from  causes  which 
neither  he  himself,  nor  the  Sultan  and  his  advisers  at  Con- 
stantinople, could  by  any  possibility  anticipate.  The  forces 
of  Catherine  11.  were  commanded  by  Prince  Galatzin,  and 
consisted  of  only  twenty-four  thousand  Russians,  but  the 
inferiority  of  the  discipline  and  military  t^ictics  of  the  Ottomans 
liad  already  been  so  strikingly  exhibited,  that  this  compara- 
tively small  force  was  considered  by  no  means  unequal  to  the 
Turkish  army.  Tbe  result  of  the  campaign  proved  the  accu- 
racy of  this  calculation. 

The  army  of  Catherine  II.  laid  siege  to  Choczim,  and 
was  successfully  repulsed  by  tbe  garrison  and  a  reinforcement 
of  Turkish  troops.  This  success  operating  on  the  rash  and 
presumptuous  temper  of  the  Vizier,  determined  him  impru- 
dently to  advance  into  Poland  without  the  requisite  military 
stores  or  provisions.  The  army  was  divided  into  three  parts, 
one  of  which  under  the  Seraskier  proceeded  towards  Yassy, 
and  crossing  the  Dniester,  encountered  the  Russian  troops, 
by  whom  they  were  completely  overthrown.  The  terror 
which  this  defeat  inspired  was  speedily  communicated  to  the 
remaining  divisions,  and  the  contest  at  length  terminated, 
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Notwithstanding  these  calamitous  circumstanceSi  8uUlUl 
Mostafa  II I^  having  exiled  Moldovandgi,  miule  the  utmost 
efforts  to  collect  a  force  adequate  to  the  emergency  in  which 
be  was  placed.  But  while  he  was  tlnui  employed,  the  i^tarina, 
besides  making  the  requisite  preparations  for  the  ensiliof 
campaign,  endeavoured  to  weaken  her  adversary  by  endea* 
Touring  to  incite  the  Christian  |H>pulation  of  Greece  to  laka 
up  arms  against  tlieir  Mohanimadan  sniKTiors,  and  in  tkta 
manner  effectually  to  embarrass  the  Sultan  by  a  revoluUon  In 
the  heart  of  his  empire,  thus  adopting  a  scheme  to  which  there  is 
abundant  reason  to  believe,  the  court  of  Russia  has  more  than 
once  had  recourse,  since  the  period  of  history  to  which  referenoe 
is  now  made. 

In  the  Morea,  there  was  a  population  of  al)out  one  hundred 
thousand  Greeks  ca|>able  of  bearing  arms,  and  the  l*orto  kept 
up  a  small  force  of  about  six  thousand  men  in  the  various 
fortresses  which   it  |X)S8e6sed   in   that  province.      Its  rule 
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altbough  seyere,  was  felt  by  tbe  Greeks  to  be  less  oppressive 
tban  that  of  the  Venetians,  as  was  sufficiently  proved  by 
their  desire  for  the  expulsion  of  the  subjects  of  the  republic, 
and  their  own  return  under  the  undivided  authority  of 
the  Ottoman  Forte.  The  feeling  of  security  possessed 
by  the  Sultan  in  the  loyalty  of  his  Greek  subjects,  rendered 
it  a  matter  of  little  difficulty  for  the  emissaries  of  the 
Ozarina  to  enter  the  Morea  and  pursue  their  object  with- 
out iijterruption.  Orloff,  a  favourite  of  the  Russian  Empress, 
and  a  Greek  named  Papaz  Oglu,  succeeded  in  persuading  the 
Primate  of  Calamata,  and  several  bishops  and  their  dependents, 
to  prepare  for  a  general  insurrection  of  the  Greek  population, 
on  the  appearance  of  a  Russian  force  to  second  their  enterprise ; 
and  a  report  was  transmitted  to  the  court  of  St  Petersburgfa 
that  a  hundred  thousand  armed  Greeks  were  ready  to  second 
the  efforts  of  the  Russian  army. 

Having  received  this  intelligence,  which  was  altogether 
exaggerated  and  false,  Catherine  II.  ordered  a  Russian  fleet 
to  sail  from  the  ports  of  the  Baltic  to  the  iEgean  Sea,  and  in 
the  summer  of  1770,  the  ships,  having  on  board  about 
twelve  hundred  troops,  appeared  in  the  harbour  of  Coron. 
Alarmed  beyond  measure  at  this  occurrence,  the  Turks  fled  on 
every  side  to  the  fortresses,  but  the  Russians  were  wholly 
unable  to  take  advantage  of  the  terror  which  their  arrival 
occasioned.  The  Greeks  and  the  Russians  in  fact  had  deceived 
each  other,  the  latter  presuming  that  on  their  appearance  the 
whole  population  would  take  up  arms,  and  that  all  Greece 
would  espouse  their  cause ;  while  the  Greeks,  on  the  other 
hand,  supposed  they  were  only  to  act  as  the  guides  of  a  large 
and  well  equipped  force,  capable  by  its  manifest  superiority 
in  numbers  and  discipline,  of  easily  achieving  the  object 
which  they  were  led  to  consider  important  to  themselves. 
Although  it  was  obvious  they  had  been  deceived  by  the 
emissaries  of  Catherine,  the  Primate  of  Calamata  raised  the 
standard  of  independence,  and  arms  and  ammunition  were 
landed  from  the  Russian  ships  for  the  use  of  the  insurgents. 
The  number  of  those  who  rallied  around  the  Primate's  stan- 
dard was  limited  to  a  few  thousands,  who  could  entertain  no 
rational  prospect  of  ultimate  success. 
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The  Russian  squadron  took  possession  of  Navarino,  urbich 
had  been  left  undefended,  and  ike  Turkish  fleet  in  the  bay 
of  Napoli  soon  afterwards  beheld  the  squadron  of  Russia  ap- 
proaching, when  five  of  the  six  vessels  of  wbich  the  Ottoman 
force  was  composed  took  to  flight,  and  one  alone  remained 
to  encounter  singly  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  having  been 
exposed  to  the  attack  of  the  whole  squadron,  at  length,  after 
a  valiant  defence,  made  good  its  rotreat  under  the  cannon  of 
the  fortress  of  Napoli.* 

After  some  futile  attempts,  the  Russian  expedition  dis- 
covered that  they  had  no  prospect  whatever  of  success.  The 
few  Muscovites  who  landed  were  speedily  driven  back  to  their 
ships,  to  which  also  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection  betook 
themselves,  and  the  whole  peninsula  became  the  wretched 
theatre  of  the  Sultan's  vengeance. 

A  very  severe  naval  loss,  however,  awaited  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  the  account  of  which  is  thus  given  by  a  well-known 
author: — ''The  Capitan  Pasha,  meantime,  faithful  to  his 
plan  of  caution,  sought  to  avoid  the  enemy ;  but  at  length  a 
combat  becoming  inevitable,  he  chose  certainly  a  skilful 
position,  in  the  narrow  strait  separating  the  island  of  Ohio 
from  the  Asiatic  coast.  Having  moored  his  twenty-four 
vessels,  guarded  by  batteries,  and  flanked  by  shoals  and 
rocks,  he  awaitetl  his  foe.  The  position  and  circumstances 
very  much  resembled  the  position  of  Aboukir,  and  the  results 
were  not  widely  diflcrent  from  the  glorious  victory  of  the  Nile. 
The  combat  began  with  great  fury  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  Capitan  Pusiia,  at  the  very  moment  of  commencing  the 
battle,  caused  himself  to  be  put  on  shore,  on  the  pretext  of 
establishing  some  batteries  on  the  coast,  at  the  same  time 

*  Tlie  cAptnin  of  the  iihip  who  thus  distingninhed  himself  by  an  ex- 
ploit worthy  of  the  fnmo  of  BarbArotsa,  was  Hassan  Wej.  He  wai  a 
Persinn.  lo  his  infancy  he  had  l)cen  made  a  captire  by  the  Ottomaai, 
and  soM  to  an  inhabitant  of  Rodosto.  As  he  grew  np,  be  signaliaed 
himself  by  his  courage  and  hardihood,  and  baving  escaped,  enrolled 
himself  among  the  pirates  of  Algiers.  Comoelled  to  fly  from  bis  aaao- 
ciates  in  consenaenc«  of  the  jealousy  cxcitea  by  Ids  superior  abilitiea, 
he  took  refuge  in  Nnples,  and  subsequently  became  known  to  the  cele- 
brated Raghib  Paaba,  by  whom  he  obtained  an  appointment  in  Um 
Ottoman  nary. 
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that  the  generalissimo  Orloff  quitted  his  vessel  to  embark  on 
board  of  a  frigate,  which  he  kept  aloof  during  the  whole 
action.  The  Capitan  Pasha  was  not  needed  when  the  brave 
Hassan  commanded.  His  enormous  vessel  was  attacked  by 
the  Russian  Admiral's  flag-ship,  and  a  chance  shot  having 
carried  away  the  rudder  of  the  latter  vessel,  she  drove  down 
on  the  Capitan  Pasha  to  board,  and  the  contest  became  most 
bloody.  Their  decks  were  swept  by  musketry,  and  alter- 
nately taken  and  retaken  ;  but  Hassan,  covered  with  wounds, 
was  on  the  very  point  of  carrying  his  enemy,  when  the  Rus- 
sian commander  succeeded  in  setting  the  Turkish  vessel  on 
fire.  The  flames  burst  forth  so  furiously,  as  to  communicate 
also  to  the  Russian  ship,  the  crew  of  which  sought  an  escape 
by  plunging  into  the  deep.  Hassan,  after  using  every  en- 
deavour to  extinguish  the  flames,  took  the  same  expedient, 
and,  accompanied  by  Achmet,  an  old  companion  and  friend^ 
they  succeeded  in  gaining  the  shore,  ore  the  powder  maga- 
zines exploding  blew  both  the  vessels  into  the  air.  This 
terrible  explosion  terminated  for  the  present  the  contest ;  but 
Jaffer  Bey,  commander  of  a  division,  alarmed  at  the  event, 
made  signal  to  cut  the  cables  and  clear  the  enemy,  by  keep- 
ing along  the  coast.  Wliile  thus  sailing  along,  he  perceived 
in  front  of  the  port  of  Ohio,  the  little  bay  of  Tchesme,  and 
heedful  of  nothing  but  the  present  danger,  he  hastened  to 
anchor  under  the  guns  of  the  fortress,  followed  thither  by  the 
whole  of  the  fleet,  which  thus  hastened  to  crowd  together  into 
the  same  asylum.  Hassan,  wounded  and  scorched  by  the 
flames,  made  his  way  on  foot  to  Tchesme,  to  exhort  the  im- 
prudent Ottomans  instantly  to  leave  so  dangerous  a  position ; 
but  the  Capitan  Pasha,  decided  to  avoid  another  engagement, 
only  strictly  forbade  any  ship  to  put  to  sea, — he  multiplied 
the  batteries,  and  made  his  position  impregnable,  but  not  in- 
accessible ;  and  too  soon  the  Russians  saw  his  infatuation 
with  as  much  astonishment  as  joy,  and  hastened  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it.  While  a  few  ships  by  a  feigned  attack,  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  the  Turkish  fleet  and  port,  two  fire  ships, 
conducted  by  the  English  oflicers  serving  under  Elphinstone, 
were  taken  into  the  midst  of  the  bay  ;  the  crews  then  hastily 
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retreated  to  the  larger  vessels,  having  lighted  the  train,  and 
no  sooner  were  they  on  board,  than  the  Russian  ships  with- 
drew from  the  scene  of  danger,  as  far  distant  and  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  They  had  scarcely  time  to  avoid  the  bay,  ere 
the  flames  burst  forth  and  communicated  to  the  four  large 
Turkish  vessels,  which  they  touched ;  soon  these  becoming 
ungovernable,  bore  down  upon  the  fleet,  all  of  which  became 
commixed  together,— each  caught  the  flames  successively,  and 
the  whole  port  of  Tchesme  became  an  ocean  of  flame.  The 
cannon,  which  were  shotted,  as  the  flames  reached  them, 
battered  down  the  fortress  and  buildings,  until  the  fire  reached 
the  powder  magazines,  ship  after  ship  exploded  into  the  air, 
while  their  unfortunate  crews  sought  for  safety  by  plunging 
into  the  sea.  This  dreadful  scene  began  an  hour  after  ndd- 
night ;  and  lasted  until  six  in  the  morning ;  and  thus  on  the 
night  of  the  7th  or  8th  of  July  1770,  was  destroyed  the  whole 
Ottoman  fleet,  com|)08ed  of  twenty-four  vessels,  several  of 
which  carried  a  hundred  guns.  Only  one  vessel  of  six^ 
guns  escaped  the  conflagration,  which  was  captured  by  the 
Russians."* 

The  disasters  which  thus  befel  the  Ottoman  force  in  the 
southern,  had  their  counterpart  in  those  which  occurred  in 
the  northern  portion  of  the  empire.  A  large  detachment  of 
Russians,  well  provided  with  artillery,  laid  siege  to  Bendery 
and  the  Russian  General,  crossing  the  Dniester,  gave  battle 
to  the  Ottoman  troops,  and  gained  a  complete  victory.  The 
whole  of  the  Turkish  artillery,  and  7000  waggons  laden  with 
provisions  and  military  stores,  fell  into  his  hands,  and  the 
remnant  of  the  Sultan's  army,  reduced  to  less  than  5000  meii| 
retreatci  across  the  Danul)e  in  irretrievable  disorder,  and 
took  their  way  to  the  imperial  city.  The  battle  of  Cahonl 
was  speedily  followed  by  the  reduction  of  Bender,  and  the 
Ottoman  garrisons  occupying  the  strong  fortresses  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Danube  evacuated  them,  and  left  to  the  Rnssiaof 
an  uninterrupted  passage  to  the  fortress  of  Ismail.  Theie 
successes  on  the  |)art  of  the  Sultan's  enemies  were  succeeded 
by  others  not  less  inauspicious.  A  Russian  army  marching 
•  Upham'i  History,  ▼ol.  ii^  p.  281. 
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from  (Georgia  attacked  Trebi7X)nd,  and  the  fleet  of  the  Czarina 
took  possession  of  the  city  and  fortress  of  Azof,  and  interrupted 
the  supplies  requisite  to  the  capital  hj  occupying  the  entrance 
of  the  Bosphorns.  Nor  did  the  affairs  of  the  southern  pro- 
vinces exhibit  a  less  unpromising  aspect.  The  standard  of 
independence  had  been  raised  among  the  mountains  of  Leba- 
non. In  Egypt  the  Pasha,  the  representative  of  the  Sultan, 
had  been  driven  from  Cairo  by  Ali-Bey,  whose  ambition  led 
him  to  aspire  to  the  establishment  of  an  independent  sove- 
reignty. 

In  the  midst  of  these  most  disastrous  and  ominous  circum- 
stances, the  Forte  acted  with  the  utmost  energy,  adopting  as 
most  suited  to  the  exigency,  a  system  of  defensive  warfare. 
The  Grand  Vizier  strongly  fortified  the  camp  at  Schumla,  and 
succeeded  in  maintaining  the  defence  of  the  Balkans.  An 
attempt  was  made  in  1772  to  conclude  the  war  by  a  treaty  of 
peace,  but  the  Empress  of  Russia's  demands  were  such  as  the 
Porte  could  not  be  persuaded  to  yield — these  demands  being 
the  uninterrupted  navigation  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  the  cession 
not  only  of  the  Crimea,  but  of  the  whole  country  between  the 
Bug  and  the  Dniester. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  matters  up  to  the  year  1774. 
For  'Some  time  prior  to  this  period,  the  Sultan  had  been 
suffering  from  a  severe  bodily  disorder,  and  although  he  had 
with  great  firmness  and  equanimity,  hitherto  supported  the 
pressure  of  his  unavoidable  anxiety,  it  soon  appeared  that  the 
calamities  which  had  befallen  his  forces,  and  the  imminent 
peril  in  which  his  empire  was  placed,  were  too  much  for  his 
feeble  condition.  Finding  that  his  days  were  numbered,  he 
sent  for  Abdul  Hamid,  his  successor,  and  having  confided  to 
him  the  important  objects  he  had  at  heart,  and  the  plans  he 
had  intended  to  adopt  for  the  improvement  of  his  country, 
soon  afterwards  expired,  leaving  behind  him  the  well  merited 
reputation  of  a  sovereign,  whose  chief  design  was  the  welfare 
of  his  people. 
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i.D.  1774—1789. 

Acoesfion  of  Abdul  Ilamid — State  of  the  empire  at  this  period — Poli- 
tical disorders  in  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  .Baghdad,  &c. — War  irith 
Russia — Importance  of  the  fortresses  on  the  Danube,  Widdin,  SiHs- 
tria,  &c. — And  of  Schumla — Campaign  opened  by  Field-Marshal 
Roumanzow — Defeat  of  the  Grand  Visier — ^Treaty  of  Kutschono- 
Kainartiyi — Articles  of  this  treaty— Its  importance  to  Russia — In- 
trigues of  Russia  in  the  Cnmea — Interference  between  the  competi- 
tors  for  the  sorereignty — Potemkin  enters  the  Crimea — Abdication 
of  the  Khan — Russia  takes  possession  of  the  Crimea,  the  Ruban,  ke. 
Insulting  conduct  of  Catherine  II. — ^The  Ottoman  Porte  deolaret 
war— Campaign  of  1788 — Joseph  II.  attacks  Belgrade—Treaty  of 
Sistow— Death  of  Sultan  Abdul  Ilamid. 

ABDUL  HAMID,  who  now  succeeded  to  the  Ottoman 
^  throne,  had  passed  nearly  fifty  years  as  a  recluse  within 
the  walls  of  the  seraglio.  During  that  long  period  he  liad 
cNXupied  himself  in  study,  and  in  transcribing  the  Kur-4n ; 
but  on  exchanging  the  retirement  and  leisure  of  a  private 
individual  for  the  public  duties  and  activity  of  a  sovereign 
prince,  be  gave  himself  energetically  to  the  discharge  of  those 
momentous  duties  which  he  had  undertaken  on  the  last  re- 
quest of  his  predecessor  Sultan  Mustafa. 

Never  had  a  Sultan  ascended  the  throne  amid  so  great  a 
complication  of  |)olitical  dangers.  The  chief  of  these  aroae 
from  the  ambitious  pmjects  of  the  court  of  Russia.  The 
whole  northern  frontier  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  Asia  and 
Europe  was  pressed  upon  by  the  armies  of  Catherine  II.,  and 
the  successes  which  the  Empress  had  already  attained  in  the 
preceding  campaigns  had  depressed  and  dispirited  the  troopt 
of  the  Sultan. 
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But  while  ike  empire  was  thus  menaced  by  a  foreign 
enemy,  it  was  threatened  everywhere  with  domestic  evUs 
scarcely  less  perilous.  On  the  Adriatic  the  Pasha  of  Scutari 
had  assumed  an  attitude  of  almost  complete  independence. 
In  the  east  the  Pasha  of  Baghdad  had  become  an  absolute 
sovereign  in  almost  everything  but  the  name.  In  Egypt  and 
in  Asia  Minor  the  same  elements  of  political  discord  and  dis- 
union were  in  equally  active  operation.  The  principal  inci- 
dent in  the  reign  of  Abdul  Hamid  is  presented  to  us  in  the 
termination  of  the  struggle  between  the  Ottoman  forces 
and  those  of  Russia,  which  began  in  the  reign  of  his  prede- 
cessor. 

The  Danube,  which  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  Bul- 
garia, and  which  from  its  great  breadth  and  the  rapidity  of 
its  current  constitutes  a  strong  natural  line  of  defence  against 
an  invading  army,  is  rendered  doubly  formidable  by  the 
erection  of  several  great  fortresses  upon  its  southern  eJiores. 
The  most  important  of  these  are  Silistria  in  the  eastern,  and 
Widdin  in  the  western  extremity  of  Bulgaria,  and  between 
them,  among  others  those  of  Brahilow,  Hutzscbuck,  and  Turtu- 
kai.  Beyond  these  fortresses,  at  the  foot  of  the  Balkans,  and 
guarding  the  nearest  passages  over  these  mountains  from  the 
north,  lies  the  celebrated  fortress  of  Schnmla.  This  stronghold, 
although  not  possessed  of  the  defence  which  the  broad  and 
rapid  waters  of  the  Danube  afford  to  its  sister  fortresses  on 
the  north,  is  nevertheless  very  strongly  fortified  both  by  art 
and  nature.  It  is  surrounded  by  deep  ditches  and  lofty  walls, 
flanked  by  towers,  and  constitutes  the  centre  of  an  entrenched 
camp.  The  declivities  and  precipices  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded, and  which  are  such  as  to  secure  it  from  the  attack 
of  an  enemy's  artillery,  together  with  its  great  extent,  renders 
it  a  place  of  the  highest  possible  importance  to  the  Turkish 
Empire. 

Any  attempt  on  the  part  of  an  invading  army  to  penetrate 
beyond  the  Balkans  and  to  advance  to  Constantinople  must 
be  begim  by  the  reduction,  first,  of  the  strongholds  on  the 
Danube,  and  lastly  by  that  of  Scbiimla.  If  these  objects 
can  be  effected,  and  an  army  of  sufficient  magnitude  well 
supplied  with  such  military  stores  and  provisions  as  are  re- 
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quisite  for  the  march  between  the  soDtheni  decliyities  of  the 
Balkans  and  Uadrianople,  the  work  of  advancing  to  Con- 
stantinople and  the  conquest  of  that  city  becomes  a  mere 
question  of  time.  Hence  it  is  that  the  independence  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  must  be  decided  by  a  conflict  between  the 
Balkans  and  the  Danube. 

The  campaign  of  1774  was  opened  by  the  troops  of  the 
Russian  Empress  under  Field  Marshal  Count  de  Koumanzow, 
who,  having  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Danube  with  a  large 
and  well  appointed  army,  invested  Silistria.  Before  the 
Russian  army  had  succeeded  in  forming  their  intrenchments, 
the  Turkish  forces  began  the  attack  with  the  utmost  impetu- 
osity, and  the  same  want  of  steady  discipline  which  had  al- 
ready proved  so  fatal  to  them  in  the  previous  campaign.  The 
result  was  the  total  defeat  by  Suwarow  and  Kamin^i  of  the 
division  of  the  Ottoman  army  opposed  to  them,  and  the  Clo- 
ture of  all  Uieir  stores.  This  defeat  was  immediately  suc- 
ceeded by  a  still  greater  disaster  arising  almost  wholly  from 
the  want  of  military  skill  on  the  part  of  the  Ottoman  com- 
mander-in-chief and  Grand  Vizier  Mousson  Zadi  Mechmet 
Pasha,  as  well  as  want  of  discipline  in  his  army.  The  lines 
at  Schumla  were  too  widely  extended,  and  the  Russian  general, 
taking  advantage  of  this  circumstance,  by  breaking  through 
one  of  the  openings  led  unprotected,  turned  the  position  of 
the  Ottoman  army,  and  cut  oflf  their  communication  with  their 
magazines  at  Varna.  The  result  of  this  equally  bold  and 
skilful  manicuvro  decided  the  contest  The  Turkish  forces 
were  overwhelmed  by  terror,  and  the  consequence  was  a  state 
of  irremediable  confusion  throughout  the  whole  army.  Scenes 
similar  to  those  exhibited  in  the  preceding  campaign  were 
again  enacted.  All  subordination  was  at  an  end.  Deaf 
alike  to  commantls  and  entreaties,  the  Turkish  soldiers  fled 
in  all  directions,  till  at  length  the  Grand  Vizier  found  him- 
self possessed  of  only  twelve  thousand  men,  a  mere  remnant 
of  the  immense  host  he  had  so  recently  led  to  the  field. 

In  these  circumstances,  incapable  of  farther  resistance, 
and  without  the  slightest  hope  of  reinforcements,  the  only  re- 
source remaining  to  the  Grand  Vizier  was  to  conclude  a 
peace.     Couriers  were  immediately  despatched  to  Constaoti- 
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nople,  informing  the  Sultan  of  the  state  of  aflEiEdn,  and  the 
reply  was  only  received  by  the  Vizier  as  the  Russian  forces 
were  about  to  storm  the  entrenchments  with  which  he  had 
surrounded  the  remains  of  his  army.  The  proposals  were 
immediately  submitted  to  the  Russian  commander- in-chie^ 
and  the  treaty  was  concluded  in  his  tent,  near  the  village  of 
Kutschouc-Kainardji,  on  the  10th  July  1774. 

This  highly  important  treaty  consisted  of  twenty-eight 
distinct  articles,  of  the  most  important  of  which  the  foUowing 
is  a  brief  summary.  By  its  terms,  the  independence  of  the 
Tartars  of  the  Crimea,  Budjiac,  and  the  Kuban,  was  secured, 
and  they  were  acknowledged  as  free  nations,  governed  by  a 
sovereign  elected  by  themselves.  The  territories  wrested 
from  them  were  also  restored,  with  the  exception  of  the  for- 
tresses  of  Eertsch  and  Jenicale,  and  their  districts  and  ports, 
which  Russia  retained  for  herself.  It  also  provided  that  the 
fortress  of  Einbum,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper,  with  an 
extensive  tract  on  that  river,  together  with  the  city  of  Azof 
and  its  district,  should  belong  in  perpetuity  to  Russia,  and  it 
was  further  arranged  that  it  should  remain  with  the  Ehan  of 
the  Crimea  to  consent  that  the  two  Cabardes  should  become 
subject  to  the  Russian  court.  The  treaty  farther  provided 
that  the  places  taken  by  Russia  on  the  east  of  the  Black  Sea 
should  be  surrendered,  and  should  continue  to  be  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Georgians  and  Mingrelians  as  before,  and 
that  Bulgaria,  Wallachia,  and  Moldavia,  should  be  evacuated 
by  the  Russians,  and  the  fortresses  of  Giurgewo  and  Brahi- 
low,  Ismail,  Kilia  and  Ackerman,  Choczim  and  Bender,  be 
restored  to  Turkey.  Among  other  articles,  the  treaty  secured 
to  Russia  freedom  of  commerce  and  navigation ;  gave  protec- 
tion to  Christians  in  the  Ottoman  states,  together  with  per- 
mission to  erect  new  churches  as  well  as  to  repair  old  edifices ; 
made  arrangements  for  the  honourable  treatment  of  the  am- 
bassadors, the  administration  of  the  internal  affairs  of  Wal- 
lachia and  Moldavia,  the  safety  of  pilgrims  proceeding  to 
Jerusalem ;  and  secured  to  the  sovereign  of  Russia  the  title 
of  Padishah.* 

*  From  the  hifi^Uj  important  character  of  tJiis  ireatj,  it  has  been 
tkonght  proper  to  insert  it  at  full  length  in  the  Appendix  No.  1. 
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Sach  were  the  principal  Btipulations  of  the  *  treaty  of 
Eutschoac-Eainardji.     The  importance  to  Russia  of  the  con- 
ditions guaranteed  by  this  celebrated  document  were  clearly 
foreseen  by  those  concerned  in  it,  and  have  since  been  fre- 
quently evinced.      Baron  de  Thugut,  the  representative  of 
Austria,  who  lent  the  aid  of  his  diplomatic  skill  in  drawing  up 
the  document,  strongly  expressed  himself  as  to  its  great  value 
to  Russia.     "  This  treaty,"  said  he,  "  is  a  model  of  ability  on 
the  part  of  the  Russians,  and  a  rare  example  of  simplicity  on 
the  part  of  the  Turks.     By  the  terms  of  it,  Russia  will  always 
have  the  power,  whenever  she  thinks  fit,  to  effect  a  descent 
upon  the  Black  Sea.     From  her  new  frontier  of  Eertsch,  she 
will  be  able  to  conduct  in  forty-eight  hours,  an  organised 
army  beneath  the  very  walls  of  Constantinople.     In  this 
case,  a  conspiracy  concocted  with  the  chiefs  of  the  schismatic 
faith  will  no  doubt  break  out,  and  the  Sultan  will  have  no 
alternative  but  to  flee  to  the  remotest  comers  of  Asia,  after 
abandoning  the  throne  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  to  a  more  able 
successor.     The  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Russians 
may  be  accomplished  off  hand,  and  even  before  the  tidings  of 
such  an  intention  could  reach  the  other  Christian  powers."* 
The  sagacity  of  the  opinion  thus  expressed  has  been  amply 
established  by  the  history  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  since  the 
completion  of  the  treaty  in  question.      Although  the  peace 
terminated  the  struggle  with  Russia,  it  could  only  be  regarded 
as  an  armed  truce,  and  the  Sultan  beheld  its  stipulation  with 
the  utmost  jealousy  and  alarm,  and  encouraged  his  Capitan 
Tasha,  the  celebrat'.d  Persian  Hassan  Bey,  to  the  utmost 
activity  in  preparing  a  |)owerful  fleet,  ns  a  provision  against 
those  dangers  which   the  ambition  of  the  Russian  Empress 
gave  him  but  too  much  reason  to  appreheml. 

Circumstances  eventually  took  place  which  justified  the 
sentiments  with  which  the  Ottoman  Porte  regarded  the  treaty 
thus  concluded.  The  intrigues  of  Catherine  of  Russia  caused 
the  revolt  from  the  authority  of  the  Ehan  of  the  Crimea, 
Dcwlet   Guar}',  of  s«)me   of  the   most   powerful    tribes   of 

•  Tnrkry,  Pii»»t  nmX  fV*rnt,  tniiisUtcd  from  tbe  French  of  F.  Boufet. 
by  W.  Hutton.     Jx»nd.  1864. 
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Tartars,  and  the  Khan  found  it  requisite  to  fly  from  the  seat 
of  his  government.  This  Khan  was  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  Sublime  Porte,  and  he  had  no  sooner  taken  his  de- 
parture than  Saim  Guury,  who  was  opposed  to  the  Sultan, 
and  friendly  to  the  cause  of  his  rival  the  Czarina,  was  elected 
to  the  sovereignty  by  the  influence  of  the  Russian  Court 

This  interference  in  the  afiairs  of  the  Crimea  appeared  to 
the  Sultan  as  an  infringement  of  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  of 
Kutschouc-Kainardji,  and  he  accordingly  threatened  to  de- 
clare war,  while  at  the  same  time  Saim  Quary  repaired  to 
St.  Petersburg,  to  place  his  interests  more  immediately  under 
the  care  of  the  Russian  court,  and  was  received  with  marked 
distinction.  Catherine,  however,  carefully  observing  that 
crafty  policy  by  which  she  was  distinguished,  treated  the 
Tartar  prince  as  her  vassal,  and  Count  de  Roumanzow  was 
commanded  to  collect  an  army  on  the  Dnieper  to  support  him. 
It  soon  appeared  to  the  Porte  that,  from  the  decision  dis- 
played by  the  Empress,  a  war  was  inevitable  if  it  persisted 
in  opposing  the  claims  of  her  protegee.  The  alternative  was 
too  disastrous  to  be  cUosen,  and  Saim  Guary  took  possession 
of  his  sovereignty. 

An  opportunity  soon  occurred  which  enabled  the  Empress 
to  take  possession  of  the  Crimea,  and  thus  accomplish  the 
object  of  which  it  is  highly  probable  she  had  never  lost  sight. 
Disputes  arose  between  the  Khan  and  his  brother  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  Kuban,  which  were  not  only  excited,  but  fomented 
by  the  agents  of  Russia.  The  former  fled  from  Kaffa,  and 
took  refuge  in  Taganrog,  and  the  crisis  arrived  which  de- 
manded the  interference  of  the  Russian  forces,  and  enabled 
the  Empress  to  illustrate  the  fable  in  which  two  sheep  having 
a  suit  against  each  other,  appeal  for  judgment  to  a  wolf,  who 
ultimately  tears  them  both  to  pieces. 

Potemkin,  the  favourite  of  the  Empress,  led  to  the 
territories  of  the  Khan  a  f(»rce  of  sixty  thousand  men,  and  his 
brother  immediately  submitted  to  this  unanswerable  argument. 
The  Sultan,  on  the  other  hand,  despatched  an  army  to  secure 
possession  of  the  island  of  Taman,  and  the  Khan,  now  sup- 
ported by  the  Russian  troops,  demanded  that  the  Ottoman 
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anny  should  retire.  The  envoy,  however,  was  seized  by  the 
Pasha  and  put  to  death,  and  Potemkin  instantly  proclaimed 
his  intention  to  avenge  the  insult  received  by  the  ally  of  his 
sovereign.  For  this  purpose,  the  Russian  army  were  per- 
mitted to  pass  through  the  Peninsula,  which  they  immediately 
overran.  The  person  of  the  Khan  was  secured,  and  the 
various  Tartar  chiefs  were  compelled  by  Potemkin  to  declare 
their  allegiance  to  the  Empress.  At  the  same  time,  the 
fierce  Suwarow  entered  the  Kuban,  compelled  the  chiefs  of 
the  district  to  submit  to  Russia,  and  the  unfortunate  Khan, 
finding  his  condition  hopeless,  retired  from  his  sovereignty, 
and  accepted  instead  of  it  a  pension  from  the  Russian  govern- 
ment, which  however  was  not  paid. 

These  events,  which  constituted  beyond  doubt  a  flagrant 
violation  of  the  treaty  of  Kainardji,  gave  rise  to  the  utmost 
indignation  throughout  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  the  public 
voice  demanded  that  war  should  be  declared  against  Russia. 
The  immense  power  of  the  Empress,  however,  and  the  fatal 
consequences  of  the  recent  struggle  yet  fresh  in  the  recollec- 
lection  of  the  Sultan  and  his  advisers,  rendered  such  a  project 
too  hazardous  to  be  entertained.  The  Ottoman  Porte  there- 
fore reluctantly  concluded  a  new  arrangement  in  1784,  by 
which  the  Crimea  and  the  vast  territories  to  the  east  of  the 
Sea  of  Azof,  which,  according  to  the  treaty  of  Kainardji,  were 
to  remain  independent,  became,  with  their  warlike  inhabitants, 
a  portion  of  the  dominions  of  Russia. 

The  successes  of  the  Russian  Empress  were  accompanied 
by  proceedings  in  a  high  degree  insulting  to  the  Ottoman 
Empire;  such  ns  the  triumphant  progress  of  the  Empress 
through  her  newly  acquired  provinces;  the  assemblage  of 
large  armies  in  the  Crimea ;  the  placing  of  an  inscription  on 
one  of  the  gates  of  Kherson,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper, 
with  the  words,  '^  This  is  the  route  to  Byzantium ;"  and 
similar  acts  more  or  less  calculated  to  irritate  a  nation  already 
deeply  injured  by  unprovoked  aggressions,  and  the  perfidious 
violation  of  solemn  engagements  on  the  part  of  Russia.  The 
Sultan  accordingly  found  himself^  in  1787,  under  the  un- 
avoidable necessity  of  taking  up  arms,  and  war  was  pro- 
claimed. 
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One  of  the  firist  objects  of  the  Ottoman  forces  was,  the 
redaction  of  the  fortress  of  Einbum,  which,  as  already  stated, 
occupies  an  advantageous  position  at  the  month  of  the 
Dnieper,  and  which  had  been  ceded  to  Russia  in  1774.  The 
defence  of  this  important  stronghold  was  confided  by  Catherine 
II.  to  the  fierce  and  skilful  Suwarow,  and  after  a  sanguinary 
contest  of  twelve  hours,  the  Turkish  forces  sufiered  a  total 
defeat.  The  Emperor  Joseph  II.  had  entered  into  an  ar- 
rangement with  the  Empress  of  Russia  to  seize  upon  and 
partition  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  the  information  of  the  de- 
feat of  his  troops  at  Kinbum  reached  the  Sultan  along  with 
the  accoimt  of  an  assault  by  Joseph  II.  on  Belgrade,  without 
the  usual  formality  of  a  declaration  of  war.  This  complica- 
tion of  difficulties  was  nevertheless  met  with  the  utmost 
energy  by  the  Sublime  Porte.  While  Hassan  Bey  was  dis- 
patched to  the  Crimea  with  a  powerful  fleet,  the  Grand  Vizier 
Joussouf  Pasha  marched  toward  the  Danube  with  an  army 
g^reatly  outnumbering  the  forces  of  his  adversaries,  and  having 
entered  the  Bannat,  defeated  the  forces  of  Austria  and  spread 
oonstemation  to  the  gates  of  Vienna.  These  successes  on  the 
part  of  the  Sultan  against  Austria  subsequently  resulted  in 
the  treaty  of  Sistow,  which  restored  matters  to  the  condition 
in  which  they  were  prior  to  the  war.  But  the  Ottoman  fleet 
was  wholly  unsuccessful.  Having  entered  the  Dnieper,  it 
became  embarrassed  by  the  difficulties  of  the  navigation,  and, 
assaulted  by  the  batteries  of  Suwarow,  the  well-known 
valour  of  its  veteran  admiral  was  unable  to  save  the  flotilla 
from  entire  destruction.  The  Prince  of  Nassau  destroyed  or 
captured  fifteen  Turkish  frigates,  and  more  than  ten  thousand 
Ottomans  were  slain  or  made  prisoners,  and  Potemkin  having 
invested  the  fortress  of  Oczakow  with  eighty  thousand  men, 
reduced  it  after  an  obstinate  defence  of  four  months,  putting 
the  whole  of  the  garrison  to  the  sword.  This  sanguinaiy 
triumph,  which  was  not  gained  without  immense  loss  on  the 
part  of  the  Russians,  closed  the  campaign.  Early  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  1789,  the  death  of  the  Sultan  took  place,  and  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  who  assumed  the  Ottoman 
sceptre  with  the  title  of  Selim  III. 
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nN  the  death  of  Abdul  Hamid,  Selim  III.,  the  only  son  of 
^  Sultan  Mustafa,  was  raised  to  the  imperial  throne,  4Uid 
the  Turkish  nation  formed  the  most  favourable  anticipatioDS 
from  the  great  superiority  in  point  of  character  which  the 
young  prince  had  exhibited  during  the  imbecile  reign  of  his 
predecessor.     Nor  were  thoee  anticipations  disappointed. 

The  events  which  occurred  immediately  on  his  aooe«ioii| 
were  such  as  to  demand  the  most  energetic  and  laborioof 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  Sultan.  The  political  horisoii 
was  obscured  by  clouds  indicating  an  approaching  stomii 
which  burst  forth  with  devastating  fury  on  the  Ottoman  do- 
minions, in  the  Russian  campaign  of  1789. 

During  the  preceding  winter  the  Russian  mnny  was  qnar- 
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tered  in  Gallicia,  and  as  soon  as  the  state  of  the  weather 
permitted  in  the  following  spring,  military  operations  were 
▼igoronslj  resumed.*  The  Prince  of  Cobourg  began  the 
campaign  by  quitting  his  winter  quarters  and  advancing  into 
Moldavia,  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Sereth,  while  Suwarow 
advanced  from  Yassy  with  a  considerable  force  to  snpport 
him.  The  Sultan  had  made  the  most  energetic  efforts  to 
prepare  for  his  enemy's  appniach,  and  had  succeeded  in  em- 
bodying an  army  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  force  at  his  command  was  now 
called  into  immediate  action.  Having  been  early  despatched 
towards  Moldavia,  a  division  of  the  Turkish  force  forty  thou- 
sand strong  pressed  onwards  to  the  attack,  and  a  battle  took 
place  on  the  21st  July.  The  consequences  were  most  disas- 
trous. Although  on  the  part  of  th^  Turks  there  was  no  want 
of  that  determined  valour  by  which  the  race  has  always  been 
distinguished,  yet  they  were  unquestionably  inferior  to  their 
adversaries  in  military  skill,  and  it  may  be  added,  in  military 
discipline.  The  battle  was  totally  lost,  and  the  artillery  and 
military  stores  of  the  Ottoman  force  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy. 

The  enemy  soon  discovered  that  the  Grand  Vizier  was 
approaching  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand 
men.  After  the  battle  just  referred  to,  the  Russian  army 
under  Suwarow  had  separated  from  the  Austrian  force,  in  order 
to  reduce  some  of  the  fortresses  towards  the  east ;  but  the 
Russian  general  becoming  aware  of  the  advance  of  the  Otto- 
man force,  hastened  back  to  join  the  troops  under  his  command 
with  those  of  the  Prince  of  Cobourg.  By  forced  marches,  he 
arrived  at  Rimnik  in  the  north  of  Wallaciiia,  at  the  moment 
when  the  Ottoman  army  was  about  to  engage  the  enemy. 
Suwarow,  without  affording  his  men  an  opportunity  of  resting 
after  their  long  and  rapid  march,  joined  his  troops  with  those 
of  the  prince,  and  the  battle  began  in  precisely  the  same 
locality  in  which  Bajazet  I.  overthrew  the  HosiKxlar  Stephen. 
I'here  was  an  immense  disparity  between  the  hostile  armies ; 
the  Ottoman  force  of  one  hundred  thousand  men  was  opposed 
only  by  twenty-five  thousand  of  the  enemy ;  the  result  was 
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as  disastrotis  as  that  of  the  preceding  battle.  The  well-known 
valour  of  the  Turkish  forces  was  rendered  of  comparatively 
little  avail,  by  want  of  discipline  and  organization  in  the 
troops,  as  well  as  military  skill  in  their  officers ;  they  were 
opposed  to  a  force  highly  disciplined,  and  under  very  able 
commanders.  The  Russian  army  gained  a  decisive  victory. 
More  than  twenty  thousand  of  the  Turks  were  slain,  together 
with  many  officers  of  the  highest  rank.  The  whole  of  their 
artillery  and  military  stores  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  broken  remains  of  their  vast  army  threw  themselves 
into  the  fortresses  of  Brahilow  and  Schumla,  utterly  incapable 
of  averting  the  consequences  of  their  defeat.  The  enemy, 
under  the  Prince  of  Cobourg,  immediately  entered  Wallachia, 
and  took  possession  of  Bucharest,  and  Belgrade  capitulated 
after  three  weeks'  investment  by  the  forces  of  Laudohn. 
Under  Suwwrow,  the  Russian  army  marched  eastwards  towards 
the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  overrunning  the  country  without 
opposition ;  and  after  taking  possession  of  Bender,  Ackermnn, 
and  other  important  positions  in  Bessarabia,  besieged  tho 
strong  fortress  of  Ismael.  So  complete  was  the  success  at- 
tending these  movements,  that  there  seemed  nothing  to  prevent 
tlieir  advance  to  the  Ottoman  capital. 

The  disastrous  consequences  of  a  war,  which  threatened 
the  extinction  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  the  propor- 
tionate aggrandizement  of  the  Russian  power,  filled  every 
state  in  Europe  with  alarm,  and  vigorous  efforts  were  made 
to  induce  the  Empress  Catherine  to  agree  to  a  termination  of 
hostilities.  These  efforts,  however,  were  wholly  unsuccessful. ' 
The  high  spirit  of  the  Russian  Empress  gloried  in  opposing 
those  obstacles  which  to  other  minds  might  seem  insurmount- 
able, and  the  strong  language  in  which  the  European  powers, 
who  endeavoured  to  accomplish  an  arrangement,  expressed 
themselves,  rendered  their  efforts  abortive ;  and  the  haughty 
Empress,  spurning  what  she  considered  to  be  an  unwarrantable 
interference  on  tho  part  of  the  other  states,  rejected  all  pro- 
posals for  a  pacification,  and  resolved  to  continue  the  war. 
The  campaign,  which  the  severe  weather  of  1789  brought  to 
a  termination,  was  renewed  early  in  the  spring  of  the  following 
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year,  and  was  accompanied  bj  circumstances  no  less  disastrons 
to  the  Ottoman  Empire  than  those  which  had  preceded  it. 
The  enemy  was  everywhere  triumphant.  The  Danubian  pro- 
vinces were  completely  at  their  mercy,  and  the  Ottoman  forces 
in  the  Kuban  and  the  Crimea  were  everywhere  defeated,  while 
at  the  same  time  a  )>owcrfiil  Kussian  fleet  had  possession  of 
the  Black  Sea,  and  by  intercepting  the  supplies  of  com  intended 
for  the  capital,  filled  the  inhabitants  with  the  greatest  alarm, 
and  excited  them  to  measures  of  violence  and  insubordination. 

The  fortress  of  Ismael,  the  position  of  which  at  the  mouths 
of  the  Danube  rendered  it  of  the  greatest  importance,  was  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  Sultan ;  but  Suwarow,  who  had  been  ordered 
to  take  possession  of  it  at  any  cost,  resolved  upon  its  (all.  He 
was  not  long  in  effecting  his  design.  The  place,  althoagh 
garrisoned  by  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men,  commanded  by 
a  Seraskier,  was  taken  by  an  assault,  the  violence  of  which 
has  scarcely  any  parallel  in  tlie  annals  of  modern  warfare. 
The  conduct  of  the  Russian  general  has  stamped  him  as  a 
bai'barian,  incapable  of  any  generosity  to  a  fallen  enemy,  and 
unaffected  by  any  of  those  sentiments  of  tenderness  and  pity 
towards  the  defenceless,  which  have  often  shed  a  lustre  over 
the  character  and  conduct  of  the  most  distinguished  warriors. 
Suwarow  made  prisoners  and  put  to  death  more  than  fifty 
thousand  of  the  Turks,  and  thirty  thousand  bodies,  cast  into 
the  Danube,  attested  the  murderous  nature  of  the  conflict,  and 
the  fierce  and  sanguinary  temper  of  the  victor.  The  fall  of 
the  stronghold  of  Ismael  produced  the  utmost  consternation 
in  Constantinople,  which  now  was  not  only  exposed  to  the 
most  imminent  peril,  but  seemed  menaced  with  inevitable 
destruction.  Indeed,  had  the  Empress  Catherine  resolved  to 
take  advantage  of  the  repeated  victories  she  had  now  gained, 
and  to  push  her  forces  to  the  gates  of  the  capital,  the  Ottoman 
dynasty  might  have  been  brought  to  a  termination,  and  the 
empire  of  the  Sultans  annexed,  almost  without  opposition,  to 
that  of  Kiissia. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  Empi*ess,  whose  ambi- 
tion and  energy  rendered  lier  a  worthy  representative  of  Peter 
the  Great,  would,  notwithstanding  the  efibrts  of  the  other 
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Earopean  powers,  have  completed  the  war  by  tbe  subjugation 
of  Turkey,  and  the  seizure  of  its  capital,  had  not  the  aspect  of 
political  affairs  in  Eun>pe  rendered  it  necessary  to  make  the 
safety  of  her  empire,  rather  than  its  extension,  the  primary 
consideration.  The  French  revolution,  and  the  triumph  of 
principles  so  inimical  to  absolute  despotism,  was  a  civil  con- 
vulsion, the  effects  of  which  were  by  no  means  wholly  confined 
to  France.  An  earthquake  which  in  one  part  of  the  world 
overwhelms  a  city,  frequently  intimates  itself  by  vibration 
through  the  most  solid  portions  of  the  earth,  to  places  far 
distant  from  the  scene  where  its  most  disastrous  consequences 
are  manifested.  In  like  manner,  the  civil  convulsion  which 
overturned  one  of  the  most  ancient  dynasties  in  Europe,  shook 
almost  every  throne,  and  was  distinctly  felt  even  in  countries 
far  remote  from  the  theatre  of  those  horrors  which  republican 
fury  enacted  in  Paris.  Catherine  of  Russia,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, conceived  it  advisable  to  terminate  the  war,  and 
through  the  well-timed  and  judicious  management  of  the  courts 
of  London  and  Vienna,  a  treaty  of  peace  wiis  entered  into,  and 
signed  at  Yassy  in  Moldavia  on  the  9th  of  January  1792. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  ominous  than  the  condition 
of  the  state  of  matters  at  this  juncture.  Not  only  was  the 
power  of  the  Sultan  almost  wholly  broken,  and  the  spirits  of 
his  soldiers  crushed  by  repeated  defeat,  but  it  was  demonstrated, 
beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt,  that  the  condition  of  his  forces,  as 
to  discipline  and  organization,  rendered  them  incapable  of 
withstanding  tbe  foices  of  the  enemy.  The  Sultan,  exaspe- 
rated by  his  misfortunes,  had  in  an  evil  hour  put  to  death  the 
ablest  of  his  commanders,  the  brave  but  unfortunate  Hassan^ 
who  had  commanded  the  Ottoman  troops  in  the  great  battle 
of  liimnik,  unsuccessfully  fought  against  the  Prince  of  Gobourg 
and  Suwarow,  and  who,  although  unable  from  causes  over 
which  even  his  military  skill  gave  him  little  control,  to  defeat 
the  invaders  of  his  country,  had,  during  a  long  life,  performed 
many  an  heroic  exploit,  which  ought  to  have  entitled  bun  to 
that  consideration  which  every  well-constituted  mind  is  pre- 
pared to  extend  to  those  who,  notwithstandingtheirdistingui^ed 
merits,  have  fallen  into  misfortunes  which  no  mere  human 
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foredgbt  oould  have  been  capable  of  averting.  The  Turiddi 
troops  were  greatly  disoonraged  by  this  act  of  vindictive  oraollj 
toward  a  venerable  soldier,  nnder  whom  the  naval  forces  of 
the  Saltan  had  so  often  been  led  to  victory.  The  fortress  of 
Varna,  the  chief  protection  of  the  imperial  city  in  the  directioii 
of  the  Balkans,  was  threatened  by  the  forces  of  Catherine,  and 
the  Grand  Vizier,  who  had  succeeded  the  nnfortonate  Hasssii, 
was  greatly  his  inferior  in  military  skill,  and  was  on  the  point, 
of  being  cnt  off  from  access  to  his  magazines.  The  capital 
itself  was  in  a  state  of  the  highest  excitement,  and  Selim^ 
chagrined  beyond  measure  at  his  losses,  had  shut  himself  up 
in  his  palace  in  a  state  bordering  on  despair.  Under  such  a 
oombination  of  nntoward  circumstances,  the  treaty  of  peace 
was  as  highly  opportune  as  the  articles  of  it  were  favourable 
to  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

The  treaty  of  Tassy  must  be  admitted  to  have  exhibited 
the  magnanimity  of  the  Russian  Empress.  By  the  provisions 
of  it,  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Kainardji  were  solemnly 
renewed.  The  river  Dniester  was  recognised  as  the  frontier 
of  the  two  empires.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Sultan  ceded  to 
Russia  the  space  between  the  Bug  and  the  Dniester,  on  which  . 
has  since  arisen  the  flourishing  seaport  of  Odessa.  The  cession 
of  the  Crimea,  a  position  of  vast  imi)ortance  to  the  Russian 
navy,  the  isle  of  Taman,  and  part  of  the  Kuban,  as  contained 
in  the  former  treaty,  was  again  connrmed,  and  Turkey  agreed 
to  pay  for  the  expenses  of  the  war  the  sum  of  twelve  millions 
of  piastres ;  while  it  was  further  arrant^od  that  Russian  ships 
should  have  permission  not  only  to  navigate  the  Black  Sea, 
but  to  enter  the  Bosphonis.  The  Empress,  on  the  other  hand, 
restored  all  her  conquests  in  the  provinces  of  the  Danube,  and 
on  the  completion  of  the  treaty,  voluntarily  renounced  the 
payment  of  the  money,  an  act  in  a  high  degree  liberal  and 
praiseworthy.  Thus  Belgrade  and  the  other  important  places 
which  had  been  reduced  by  the  Russian  army  reverted  once 
more  to  the  Sultan,  and  a  most  disastrous  war  was  brought 
to  a  close  on  terms  highly  favourable  to  the  weaker  party, 
and  at  the  expense  of  a  much  less  amount  of  concession  than 
it  was  clearly  in  the  power,  of  Russia  to  demand. 
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The  conclusion  of  the  war  now  permitted  the  Ottoman  V 
Emperor  to  direct  his  attention  to  those  measures  of  reform 
which  he  had  been  anxious  to  carry,  but  which  had  been 
rendered  impossible  since  his  accession.  The  succession  of  "^ 
disasters  which  had  befallen  his  troops,  from  no  want  of  har- 
dihood and  valour  on  their  part,  the  defeats  they  had  sustained 
from  forces  immeasurably  inferior  to  them  in  numerical  strength, 
and  not  better  appointed  than  themselves,  afforded  the  most  / 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  urgent  necessity  of  military  reform ;  / 
but  every  attempt  to  carry  out  any  measure  of  a  sufficiently 
comprehensive  character  was  hazardous  in  the  extreme,  owing 
to  the  gross  ignorance  and  prejudices  of  the  common  people, 
and  the  insubordination  of  the  Janizaries.  But  the  state  of 
the  army  was  not  the  only  cause  of  disquietude  to  the  Sultan. 
The  empire  was  greatly  disturbed  and  weakened  by  the  con- 
duct of  many  of  the  Paslias  of  provinces,  who  had  taken 
advantage  of  a  period  of  national  calamity  to  aggrandise  them- 
selves, and  in  some  instances,  to  endeavour  to  secure  their  own 
independence.  The  excesses  committed  in  Bulgaria  by  Pas- 
wan,  and  in  Servia  by  Czemi  Georges,  may  here  be  referred 
to,  as  examples  of  the  disorganization  and  weakness  of  the 
Ottoman  Government,  under  which  events  were  permitted  to 
occur  hostile  to  the  prosperity,  and  even  the  existence  of  the 
empire. 

Paswan  was  the  grandson  of  a  chimney-sweeper  in  the  city 
of  Widdin,  who  having  entered  the  army,  had  so  distinguished 
himself  as  to  obtain  a  considerable  property  in  Moldavia  as 
the  reward  of  bis  valour,  and  who  having  educated  his  son 
Omar,  was  able  to  procure  his  advancement  to  the  poet  of 
Bassi-aga,  or  chief  of  the  district.  Omar  had  two  sons,  one 
of  whom,  Osman,  was  sumamed  Paswan  Ogli,  from  his  grand- 
father's business.  The  youth  was  educated  by  his  father  in 
military  and  political  science,  and  exhibited  great  ability  and 
energy  of  character.  Omar  and  his  son  Paswan  were  ex- 
tremely popular  in  Widdin,  and  in  1788,  it  was  apparent  that 
their  authority  was  supreme  in  the  city  and  district,  so  as  to 
become  a  source  of  just  alarm  in  the  capital.  Mahmond,  a 
Pasha,  with  an  army  of  twelve  thousand  men,  was  despatched 
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to  Widdin,  which  he  besieg^ed  for  three  months,  and  the 
father  and  son  were  at  length  under  the  necessity  of  escaping 
into  Wallachia,  where,  under  Prince  Maurosini,  they  were 
established  at  Georgiewo  to  resist  the  Austrian  army  at  that 
place.  Omar,  however,  was  completely  unsuccessful,  and 
being  defeated  in  an  action,  fled  to  the  fortress  of  Kulla,  within 
a  few  leagues  of  Widdin,  now  in  the  hands  of  Mahmoud,  the 
Pasha  who  had  expelled  him,  and  who  had  been  rewarded 
for  his  success  by  being  appointed  to  the  pashaJik.  His  re- 
turn to  the  district  was  no  sooner  made  known  to  his  enemy 
the  Pasha,  than  he  sent  a  force  to  Kulla  to  take  him  prisoner. 
Omar  was  then  carried  to  Widdin,  and  because  of  his  ex- 
traordinary popularity,  privately  put  to  death.  His  son 
Paswan,  however,  determined  to  revenge  his  father's  death, 
and  by  a  series  of  acts  of  almost  unexampled  heroism,  he 
not  only  succeeded  in  possessing  himself  of  the  fortress  of 
Widdin,  but  of  the  person  of  the  Pasha  himself.  This  occur- 
rence took  place  in  the  year  of  Selim's  accession  to  the  Otto- 
man throne  ;  and  it  may  be  added,  without  entering  on  parti- 
culars, that  so  completely  had  Paswan  contrived  to  consolidate 
his  power,  that,  in  1796,  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men,  sent 
to  reduce  Widdin,  were  obliged  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  the 
rebel.  This  negotiation,  however,  was  to  little  purpose. 
Paswan  continued  his  revolutionary  proceedings,  and  after  a 
series  of  successful  exploits,  became  all  but  undisputed  master 
of  the  provinces  of  Bulgaria  and  Servia.  Every  effort  of  the 
Porte  to  oppose  this  powerful  subject  of  the  Sultan  was  vain; 
and,  so  far  from  effecting  his  destruction,  the  Sultan  found  it 
necessary  to  enter  on  a  treaty  elevating  him  to  the  dignity  of 
a  Pasha  of  the  highest  rank.  The  efforts  of  the  Sultan  were 
now  directed  to  his  favourite 'and  most  important  scheme  of 
reducing  the  power  of  the  Janizaries,  and  thereby  improving 
the  military  discipline  and  organization  of  his  troops.  The 
attempt,  however,  only  served  to  add  to  the  influence  and 
popularity  of  Paswan,  around  whose  standard  the  discontented 
Janizaries  rallied  ;  and  had  not  the  sudden  death  of  this  bold 
and  successful  adventurer  occurred,  a  civil  war  would  have 
originated  which  might  have  terminated  in  consequences  most 
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disastrouB  to  the  empire,  and  perhaps  even  fatal  to  the  Otto* 
man  dynasty. 

While  snch  instances  of  insubordination  were  occurring  in 
the  Sultan's  European  territories,  the  distant  parts  of  the 
empire  were  distracted  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Wahabees. 
This  sect,  which  had  its  origin  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  in  the  tribe  of  Nedshi  in  Yemen,  was  founded 
by  the  Sheik  Moliammad,  son  of  Abd  el  Walieb,  in  whose 
honour  they  obtained  their  distinctive  appellation.  They 
professed  to  reform  Islamism,  and  to  reduce  it  to  its  primitiye 
simplicity,  rejecting  the  worship  of  the  Prophet  as  gross 
idolatry,  while  adhering  rigidly  to  the  Eur-kn,  as  well  as  all 
the  religious  rites  of  Islamism,  and  all  the  prescribed  prayen 
and  genuflexions,  the  fast  of  the  Ramadan,  and  abstinence 
from  all  intoxicating  liquors.  Without  molesting  either  Jews 
or  Christians,  they  put  to  death  every  Muslim  who  would 
not  renounce  the  worship  of  the  Prophet. 

Their  founder  having  converted  several  of  the  Arabian 
tribes  to  his  views,  made  an  expedition  into  Syria  and  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  Euphrates,  where  he  formed  his 
followers  into  a  distinct  nation,  under  the  government  of  Eben 
Send,  while  he  himself  became  their  Im4m,  or  spiritual  chief. 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  their  proceedings  attracted 
much  notice  in  Constantinople  till  the  reign  of  Selim  III., 
when,  by  his  order,  the  Pasha  of  Baghdad  was  ordered  to  ex- 
terminate them.  The  attempt  was,  however,  ineffectual ;  and, 
emboldened  by  their  successful  opposition  to  the  Porte,  they 
at  length  captured  Mekkeh,  when  they  established  their 
power  and  overtlircw  that  of  the  Sultan.  Eben  Send  now 
fixed  his  residence  at  Dreich,  and  surrounded  himself  with  all 
the  splendour  of  an  Oriental  sovereign.  Mcdeeneh  and  other 
places  in  Arabia  soon  fell  into  their  hands ;  and  so  greatly 
had  their  power  increased,  that  they  endeavoured  to  capture 
Baghdad  and  Bussorah.  In  this  enterprise,  however,  they 
were  unsuccessful ;  but  they  compelled  the  Porte  to  pay  a 
tribute  for  ()ermis8ion  to  send  an  escort  from  Damascus  with 
the  annual  caravan  of  pilgrims  to  the  birth-place  of  the 
Prophet     Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
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the  WahabecB  attained  the  smnmit  of  their  power ;  and  al- 
though their  authority  has  been  since  diminished,  thej  still 
maintain  their  gronnd  in  a  great  measnre,  oonstitnting  a 
powerful  body,  and  occasioning  great  inconvenienoe  both  to 
the  Ottoman  government  and  to  the  numerous  jnlgrims  who 
resort  both  to  Mekkeh  and  Medeeneh,  and  to  whose  viewB 
they  are  inflexibly  opposed. 


CHAPTER   XXVIII. 

A.D.  1796 — 1808. 
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A  COMBINATION  of  circamstances  of  the  most  injurious 
character  had  thus  arisen  to  employ  the  talent  of  SulUn 
Selim.  He  found  himself  surrounded  by  perplexities  and 
dan^rs.  The  ilussiau  invasion  had  produced  consequences 
highly  injurious  to  the  prosperity  of  the  state.  The  Pashas 
taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  had  committed  the 
greatest  ravages  and  defied  his  authority ;  the  Janizaries 
threatened  the  stability  of  the  throne  by  their  insubordina- 
tion, and  a  large  portion  of  the  more  distant  provinces  weie 
in  the  power  of  the  sect  of  the  Wahabees.  To  add  to  these 
evils,  a  new  and  unexpected  enemy  presented  himself. 

Napoleon  Buonaparte  was  now  rapidly  advancing  in  thai 
brilliant  career  which  at  length  gained  him  a  throne.  The 
most  signal  success  had  attended  his  Italian  campaigns,  and 
on  his  return  to  the  French  capital  he  was  received  with  un- 
bounded applause.     That  extraordinary  man,  however,  was 
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too  Bagacious  not  readily  to  perceive  that  in  order  not  only  to 
increase  but  even  to  maintain  the  popularity  he  had  already 
gained^  continued  military  activity  was  indispensable.  He 
could  not  fail  to  observe  that  the  only  mode  of  allaying  the 
revolutionary  spirit  at  home,  was  to  flatter  the  vanity  of 
France  by  a  succession  of  conquests  abroad.  The  most 
brilliant  of  all  exploits  appeared  to  be  the  subjugation  of 
Britain,  whose  supremacy  at  sea  had  already  so  grievously 
thwarted  his  views  by  the  succession  of  defeats  sustained  by 
the  fleet  of  France.  The  invasion  of  Britain  had  become  the 
favourite  scheme  of  the  Directory ;  but  Buonaparte  had  too 
much  military  skill  not  to  perceive  the  extreme  difficulty  or 
rather  impossibility  of  any  such  attempt.  There  were,  how- 
ever, other  modes  besides  those  of  direct  invasion,  by  which 
it  seemed  to  him  that  he  might  strike  a  blow  against  the 
power  of  Britain.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  seize  upon 
Egypt,  and  by  establishing  a  French  colony  in  that  part  of 
Africa,  assume  the  command  both  of  the  Levant  and  the  Red 
Sea,  and  so  threaten  the  gigantic  empire  which  British 
genius  had  established  and  maintained  in  India.  The  First 
Consul,  however,  found  great  difficulty  in  l)ending  the  Direc- 
tory to  his  views,  but  having  finally  overruled  their  objec- 
tions, a  large  force  was  collected  and  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  some  of  the  ablest  oflicers  of  the  French  army,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1798,  the  celebrated  French  expedition 
sailed  from  Toulon,  escorted  by  the  fleet  of  Admiral  Brueys. 

On  the  19th  of  May  this  formidable  armament  sailed  from 
the  French  coast.  Malta  was  soon  reached,  and  the  fortress 
surrendered.  On  the  29th  of  the  following  month  the  expe- 
dition reached  Alexandria.  The  city  was  taken  by  storm, 
and  cruelly  given  over  to  military  execution,  in  order  at  an 
early  stage  of  the  campaign  to  strike  terror  into  the  natives, 
and  demonstrate  to  them  the  folly  of  opposing  their  invaders. 

Buonaparte  now  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  that  he 
came  to  Egypt  as  the  Sultan's  friend  to  free  the  province 
from  the  power  of  the  Mamelukes,  and  expressing  at  the  same 
time  a  high  degree  of  respect  for  the  religion  of  Islam,  in 
order,  doubtless,  to  conciliate  the  Mohanuuadans,  and,  if  pos- 
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sible,  blind  the  Ottoman  Porte  to  the  real  object  of  his  expe- 
dition. The  power  of  Egypt  wa«  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Beys,  who  governed  its  provinces,  and  over  whom  the 
Pasha  possessed  but  little  authority.  To  conciliate  that 
officer,  Buonaparte  entered  into  arrangements  by  which  the 
same  share  of  authority  hitherto  received  should  still  be  ac- 
corded  to  him  on  the  defeat  of  the  Mamelukes.  From  Alex- 
andria the  French  force  marched  to  Cairo,  and  the  signal 
defeat  of  the  Mameluke  troops  in  Uie  battle  of  the  Pyramids 
was  speedily  followed  by  the  subjugation  of  the  whole  of 
Egypt.  But  while  this  success  accompanied  the  French 
force  on  land,  the  fleet  which  had  carried  them  into  Egypt 
was  totally  destroyed  by  the  British  force  under  Nelson,  in 
the  Battle  of  the  Nile. 

The  Sultan  now  declared  war  against  the  French',  and 
having  called  on  the  Egyptians  to  aid  him  in  exterminating 
the  invaders,  prepared  an  army  at  Rhodes  and  in  Syria. 
Buonaparte,  however,  resolved  to  anticipate  the  attack  by 
hastening  towards  Syria  and  engaging  the  one  army,  before 
the  other  could  arrive  at  Alexandria.  Having,  therefore, 
celebrated  with  great  splendour  the  Mohammadan  festival 
of  the  Ramadan,  and  left  with  Dessaix  a  force  sufficient  to 
keep  possession  of  his  new  conquests,  he  marched  toward  the 
frontiers  of  Syria  in  the  beginning  of  February  1799,  with 
fifteen  thousand  of  his  best  troops. 

The  subsequent  events  are  so  well  known  that  a  mere 
outline  of  them  is  all  that  is  requisite.  The  French  army 
having  crossed  the  wide  desert  between  El  Arish  and  Gaza, 
defeated  the  Ottoman  force  concentrated  at  the  latter  place, 
and  captured  the  fortress  itself^  with  all  its  treasures  and  mili- 
tary stores.  Jaffa  next  fell  into  the  hands  of  Napoleon,  alter 
a  fierce  attack  of  two  days,  and  was  given  over  to  onrestrained 
pillage.  The  French  army  now  marched  on  to  Bt  Jean 
d'Acre,  a  highly  important  stronghold,  constitnting,  indeed, 
the  key  of  Syria.  Djezzar  Pasha,  the  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince, had  retreated  thither  with  all  his  treasures,  and  re- 
solved  to  defend  himself  to  the  last  Buonaparte  expected  that 
the  ancient  fortress  against  which  be  was  now  preparing  his 
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attack  would  fall  into  his  hands  on  easy  prej,  and  enable 
him  speedily  to  subjugate  the  remainder  of  tiie  proyince ;  bot 
never  was  that  sagacioos  general  more  grievously  disappmnted. 
Two  days  before  the  French  army  appeared  before  the  fortreeSi 
two  British  ships  of  war,  accompanied  by  some  smaller  veseelsi 
sailed  into  the  harbour  under  the  command  of  the  gallant  Sir 
Sidney  Smith.  Nothing  could  be  more  opportune  than  the 
arrived  of  this  squadron,  for  the  subsequent  day  beheld  a 
French  flotilla  approaching  the  place,  bearing  the  battering 
train  intended  for  the  siege.  The  French  vessels  were  im- 
mediately captured  by  Sir  Sidney,  and  the  guns  intended  to 
batter  the  fortress  were  mounted  on  the  ancient  ramparts  to 
aid  in  its  defence. 

The  efforts  made  by  Buonaparte  to  capture  this  fortress 
prove  the  high  value  he  annexed  to  it  in  a  military  point  of 
view.  "  The  fate  of  the  East,"  he  is  reported  to  have  said, 
*'is  in  yonder  fort"  He  commenced  the  siege  on  the  18th 
of  March,  and  carried  it  on  with  all  the  skill  and  activity  he 
possessed.  An  incessant  cannonade  was  directed  against  the 
fortifications,  and  mines  were  sunk  with  unremitting  labour ; 
everything  that  military  experience  could  accomplish  was  done, 
but  day  after  day  the  old  fortress  rem»iined  impregnable.  The 
Turkish  troops,  mindful  of  the  massacre  of  Jaffa,  fought  with 
the  energy  imparted  by  such  a  danger,  and  the  English  force 
laboured  incessantly  in  aiding  them.  While  the  siege  was  in 
progress.  Napoleon,  learning  that  an  Ottoman  army  had  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Mount  Tabor,  found  it  requisite  to  leave  a 
portion  of  his  force  to  continue  o|)erations  against  the  fortress, 
while  he  himself  went  with  the  remainder  to  repulse  them. 
The  Ottoman  troops  were  entirely  defeated,  and  the  French 
general  returning,  renewed  the  siege  with  redoubled  activity. 
A  considerable  breach  had  been  already  made,  although  with 
a  great  loss  to  the  besiegers,  and  the  repeated  assaults  of  the 
enemy  placed  the  fortress  in  extreme  peril,  and  before  any  re- 
inforcement could  have  reached  it.  Acre  might  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  French,  but  for  the  timely  aid  of  Sir 
Sidney  Smitli,  who,  manning  his  boats  with  every  sailor  that 
could  be  spared,  rushed  to  defend  those  breaches  into  which 
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the  yeterans  of  France  were  entering.  Soon  afler,  the  Turkish 
fleet  arrived  from  Rhodes,  and  added  materially  to  the  force 
of  the  besieged,  by  bringing  a  regiment  from  Constantinople, 
which  had  been  trained  under  the  Sultan's  patronage  in  the 
military  tactics  which  he  had  so  anxiously  but  vainly  endea- 
voured to  induce  the  Janizaries  to  adopt.  The  fortress  con- 
tinued to  defy  every  effort  made  by  the  besiegers.  Every 
assault  was  repulsed.  A  vast  number  of  the  French  troops 
fell  beneath  the  waUs,  among  whom  were  several  officers  of 
rank ;  and  after  a  siege  of  sixty  days,  conducted  wiUi  the 
utmost  skill  and  the  fiercest  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
French,  Napoleon  found  it  vain  to  persist  in  the  attempt,  and 
confessed  himself  foiled.  The  French  army  now  retraced 
their  steps  into  Egypt,  devastating  the  country  as  they  pro« 
ceeded,  and  marking  their  disastrous  route  by  burning  the 
towns  and  villages  through  which  they  passed,  putting  the 
inhabitants  to  the  sword.  After  great  hardships  endured  in 
crossing  the  desert  in  the  height  of  summer,  they  arrived  on 
the  1st  of  June  in  Egypt,  and  a  fortnight  after,  Buonaparte 
entered  Cairo,  with  an  army  greatly  weakened  and  dispirited| 
and  deprived  of  a  great  part  of  their  artillery.  A  month  was 
now  passed  by  the  French  in  comparative  tranquillity,  during 
which  Buonaparte  was  occupied  in  regulating  the  administra- 
tion of  affairs  in  the  province,  and  listening  to  the  accounts  of 
the  discoveries  made,  and  the  theories  formed  by  the  corps  of 
scientific  and  literary  savans  who  had  accompanied  the  expe* 
dition  from  France.  But  in  the  middle  of  July  intelligence 
was  brought  that  a  Turkish  army  had  landed  at  Aboukir, 
under  protection  of  the  English  fleet,  and  Buonaparte  in- 
stantly marched  to  oppose  them. 

On  arriving  at  the  scene  of  acUon,  the  First  Consul 
found  the  most  formidable  Turkish  army  he  had  yet  met 
with  prepared  to  encounter  him.  It  extended  across  the  pro- 
montory of  Aboukir  in  two  lines,  the  one  strengthened  by  a 
village  in  its  centre,  and  the  other  by  a  fort  The  numbers 
of  the  Ottoman  forces  greatly  exceeded  those  of  the  Frencii, 
but  the  disparity  was  more  than  compensated  by  the  vast 
superiority  of  the  latter  in  military  skill  and  discipline.     In 
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an  incredibly  short  time  both  flanks  of  the  Ottoman  annj 
were  turned,  and  Marat  annihilated  the  cavalry  of  the  Jani- 
zaries. The  Ottoman  army  was  completely  overthrown,  and 
Napoleon,  who  had  only  recently  learned  the  state  of  Enropei 
by  means  of  newspapers  furnished  to  him  by  the  British  ^et 
during  a  truce,  resolved  immediately  to  return  to  Franoe. 
Having  remained  for  a  few  days  at  Cairo  to  complete  his  in* 
structions  to  General  Eleber,  he  embarked  at  Alexandria, 
escaped  the  British  fleet,  and  was  safely  landed  in  France. 
The  Ottoman  armies  were  wholly  inadequate  to  the  task 
/  of  expelling  the  French  from  Egypt,  and  the  duty  devolved 
on  the  army  of  England,  a  force  which,  although  it  ooold 
not  surpass  the  French  army  in  the  qualities  of  courage  and 
gallantry,  was  superior  to  it  in  military  discipline.  After  a 
severe  struggle,  the  province  of  Egypt  was  again  restored  to  ite 

-^  late  masters.    The  result  of  the  French  expedition  was  fatal  to 
\  the  Mameluke  Beys  of  Egypt.     The  Ottoman  Forte  finding 

/  their  strength  diminished  by  a  lengthened  contest,  in  which 
they  had  suffered  so  many  disastrous  defeats,  resolved  to  seize 
the  opportunity  so  presented  of  terminating  for  ever  a  power 
which  had  rendered  merely  nominal  the  authority  of  the  Sul- 
tan himself.  The  scheme  by  which  this  intention  was  ac- 
complished casts  a  foul  blot  on  the  barbarians  who  designed 
and  executed  it.  The  surviving  representatives  of  this  once 
formidable  race  of  soldiers  were  invited  to  a  friendly  enter- 
tainment on  board  the  ship  of  the  Ottoman  admiral,  and  trea- 
cherously attacked  in  their  boats,  and  many  put  to  death. 
The  remainder,  after  maintaining  an  unequal  struggle  with 
Mohammad  Ali  Paslis^  were  induced  to  enter  the  castle  of 
Cairo,  with  the  expectation  of  a  friendly  conference,  and  there, 

V  in  shameful  violation  of  all  good  faith,  massacred  without 
mercy.  The  French  expedition,  therefore,  was  in  a  great 
measure  the  cause  of  the  extinction  of  the  Mamelukes ;  thus 
affording  to  the  English  great  facilities  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  Ottoman  power  in  Eg}'pt,  in  correspondence  with 
the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  regiment  which 
the  Sultan  had  instructed  in  the  improved  system  of  Euro- 
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pean  discipline  performed  excellent  service  at  the  siege  of 
St.  Jean  d'Acre,  and  thus  exhibited  the  judgment  of  Selim 
in  his  endeavours  to  institute  universally  among  his  troops 
a  degree  of  discipline  which  added  so  greatly  to  their  effective- 
ness, and  which  indeed  was  absolutely  requisite  to  place 
them  in  any  degree  on  an  equality  with  those  of  other 
nations  of  Europe.  On  their  return  from  Acre,  after  the 
evacuation  of  Syria  by  Buonaparte,  the  brave  and  snccessfiil. 
defenders  of  that  important  fortress  were  received  with-  un- 
bounded delight  by  the  inhabitants  of  Constandnople ;  and 
the  Sultan  resolved  to  seize  the  opportunity  which  public  en- 
thusiasm gave  him  of  establishing  a  corps  independent  of  the 
Janizaries,  and  paid  from  a  separate  fund.  The  project, 
however,  met  with  the  most  violent  opposition,  both  from  the 
'Ulama  and  the  Janizaries.  The  Aga  of  that  corps  was  then 
in  Syria,  and  his  lieutenant  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Sultan, 
while  the  Muflee  exerted  his  inJSuence  to  reconcile  the  'Ulama 
to  the  new  arrangements,  so  that  a  decree  was  passed  autho- 
rising the  formation  of  a  new  army  on  the  plan  proposed,  to 
be  called  Nizam  Djeddit — the  number  of  which,  however,  in 
deference  to  the  opposition  of  the  Janizaries,  was  limited  to 
12,000  men.  Barracks  were  forthwith  erected  for  them  on 
the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  every  arrangement 
made  to  render  effectual  the  project  of  the  Sultan  as  to  their 
discipline  and  organization.  Notwithstanding  the  acknow- 
ledged superiority  of  the  new  levy,  and  the  valuable  services 
they  soon  rendered  in.  extirpating  the  banditti  infesting  Bul- 
garia and  Roumelia,  which  had  defied  the  utmost  energies  of 
the  provincial  governors,  the  Janizaries  cherished  the  utmost 
hatred  against  them,  the  Sultan  became  extremely  un- 
popular, and  this  unpopularity  reached  its  height,  when  in 
1805  he  issued  a  decree  to  strengthen  and  recruit  the  ob- 
noxious force,  by  selecting  young  men  from  the  Janizaries 
themselves. 

Selim  III.  deserved  the  highest  credit  for  his  efforts  to 
accomplish  this  important  reform,  and  for  the  courage  which 
he  manifested  in  endeavouring  to  complete  his  design.  The 
necessity  of  military  reform  had  for  many  ages  pressed  itself 
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on  the  attention  of  his  predecessors ;  bnt  the  extreme  hazard 
of  any  attempt  to  innovate  on  the  ancient  system  had  hitherto 
deterred  the  bravest  of  the  Saltans  from  anything  more  than 
yery  feeble  efforts  towards  that  end.  More  than  three  cen- 
turies ago,  the  following  opinions  of  them  were  expressed  by 
Bosbek,  who  wrote  from  Uie  Turkish  camp,  as  being  those 
entertained  by  their  great  military  leader,  whose  very  name 
was  then  the  terror  of  Europe : — In  consequence  of  a  dis- 
pute between  some  Janizaries  and  the  people  of  an  ambas- 
'  sador,  that  writer  informs  us  that  the  Grand  Vizier  sent  a 
messenger  to  him  requesting  that  he  would  cut  off  all  occa- 
sion of  disputes  with  the  Janizaries,  as  "  the  worst  of  men/' 
*'  Ton  know,"  stud  the  Vizier,  "  it  is  now  a  time  of  war, 
when  they  may  be  said  to  reign  rather  than  the  Sultan,  who 
himself  stands  in  awe  of  them.  The  truth  is,"  he  contmned, 
"  though  there  may  be  some  use  of  a  standing  guard  and  a 
militia,  yet  there  are  also  many  inconveniences  attending  it, 
of  which  this  is  the  chief.  Their  Emperor  is  very  fearful  of 
them,  lest,  having  the  sword  in  their  hands,  they  should  alter 
the  government  as  they  please,  of  which  there  have  been  many 
precedents."  Nearly  a  century  afterwards,  Warrington,  re- 
ferring to  the  same  subject,  remarks  that  "  the  wound  in  the 
Turkish  monarchy  uncured  and  incurable  is  the  power  which 
the  Janizaries  possess  of  exciting  sedition."  And  in  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  celebrated  Kiuperli,  whose 
politic  conduct  entitles  him  to  be  called  the  Burleigh  of  the 
Ottoman  court,  was  understood  to  have  designed  a  war  with 
Germany,  and  to  have  enjoined  on  his  son  its  prosecution, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  extirpate  in 
the  course  of  it  the  Janizaries  of  the  Turkish  army.  Ac- 
cordingly in  1664,  it  was  arranged  that  those  brave  but 
unruly  soldiers  should  be  constantly  exposed  to  the  greatest 
dangers  in  every  battle,  until  ^Uhc  valiantcst  soldiers  and 
best  number  of  their  expert  captains  perished  promiscuously, 
to  the  great  damage  and  weakness  of  the  Ottoman  power." 
These  circumstances  and  many  of  a  similar  kind  indicate  the 
importance  as  well  as  the  danger  of  the  projects  of  reform 
undertaken  by  the  Sultan  Selim  III.      The  plan  of  the 
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Sultan  was,  as  just  stated,  that  of •^dniftiog  from  the  Jani- 
zaries picked  men,  and  forming  them  into  separate  regiments, 
so  as  by  slow  degrees  to  supersede  the  ancient  troops.  One 
of  his  most  zealous  coadjutors  in  this  scheme  was  the  distin- 
guished and  ungratefully-treated  Hassan,  put  to  death  after 
the  battle  of  Rimnik.  Another  plan  proposed  by  Bairactar, 
a  faithful  and  sagacious  adviser  of  the  Sultan,  was  that  of 
only  reforming  the  Janizaries  without  substituting  other  troops 
in  their  place. 

The  result  of  these  attempts  to  reform  the  discipline  of 
the  Ottoman  army  we  shall  hereafter  refer  to.  Meantime  it 
is  requisite  to  observe  that,  while  Selim  was  making  the 
utmost  efforts  to  effect  his  purpose,  Sebastiani,  the  represen- 
tative  of  Buonaparte,  contrived  to  instigate  the  Turkish 
ministry,  against  the  express  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of 
Amiens,  to  change  the  Hospodars  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia, 
and  thus  to  involve  Turkey  in  a  war  with  Russia  and  Eng- 
land. The  position  of  Selim  now  became  one  of  extreme 
difficulty  and  embarrassment ;  not  only  was  he  exposed  to 
the  machinations  of  Russia,  but  to  the  power  of  Fhince  on 
land,  and  that  of  England  at  sea. 

The  English  ambassador  in  vain  endeavoured  to  bring 
alK)ut  a  favourable  arrangement  between  his  government  and 
the  Forte ;  and  at  last,  finding  his  efforts  ineffectual  and  a 
violent  feeling  of  animosity  prevailing,  he  quitted  Constan- 
tinople on  the  20th  January  1807,  and  from  the  frigate  in 
which  he  had  taken  refuge,  endeavoured  to  accomplish  his 
objects  by  repeated  representations  to  the  Ottoman  govern- 
ment On  the  failure  of  his  efforts,  an  English  fleet  under 
Admiral  Duckworth  entered  the  Dardanelles,  and  passmg 
with  the  tide,  and  a  fair  wind,  the  formidable  batteries  on 
both  sides  of  the  channel,  entered  the  Fropontis,  and 
destroyed  a  Turkish  ship  of  the  line,  and  five  frigates,  and 
approached  within  a  few  miles  of  the  imperial  city.  This 
measure,  so  far  from  leading  to  favourable  results,  excited  the 
utmost  fury  in  the  Turkish  capital.  The  Sultan  himself  was 
carried  along  with  the  popular  feeling,  and  the  French  am- 
bassador and  his  suite  gave  their  valuable   assistance  in 
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strengthening  the  defences  of  Constantinople.  The  English 
admiral,  after  having  in  vain  attempted  to  intimidate  the 
Divan,  at  length  found  it  requisite  to  set  sail,  and  make  his 
escape  through  the  Dardanelles  before  the  active  preparations 
of  the  Turks  rendered  his  exit  from  the  sea  of  Marmora  impos- 
rible.  He  fortunately  succeeded  in  his  object,  although  not 
without  the  loss  of  several  men,  and  considerable  injury  to 
some  of  his  ships.* 

The  English  now  projected  a  descent  upon  Egypt.  The 
shattered  remains  of  the  celebrated  Mameluke  Beys  were  na- 
turally desirous  of  regaining  their  authority  in  that  province ; 
and  in  this  desire  they  were  supported  by  the  influence  <^ 
England.  The  English  commanders  in  the  Mediterranean, 
however,  entertaining  a  very  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Ottoman  armies,  were  led  to  adopt  means  which 
proved  inadequate  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  an  invasion* 
The  force  despatched  on  an  expedition  of  so  much  moment 
amounted  only  to  about  5000  men.  On  landing  in  Egypt 
the  soldiers  were  most  favourably  received  in  Alexandria,  but 
on  proceeding  to  Kosetta,  a  great  disaster  befel  them.  The 
gates  were  opened  for  their  reception,  and  by  this  circum- 
stance they  were  probably  thrown  off  their  guard.  On 
entering  the  narrow  streets,  they  were  instantly  attacked  by 
a  considerable  force,  who  poured  upon  them  a  murderous  fire 
from  the  windows  and  loopholes  of  the  houses,  and  from  every 

*  Favoured  by  tlie  winds  and  the  current,  the  captains  had  at  first 
occupied  tliemselves  very  little  in  attending  to  the  Turkish  batteries, 
however  numerously  manned  and  zealously  served ;  but  the  enormous 
cannon  near  the  old  castle,  %vhich  Baron  de  Tott  exerted  such  labour  to 
render  eflcclive,  proved  on  this  memorable  occasion  its  sweepino^  ran^e ; 
This  destructive  engine  discharring  one  of  its  enormous  marble  biuls, 
the  Windsor  Castle  received  the  olow,  which  made  a  frightful  breach  in 
her  side,  and  broke  the  mainmast  between  decks ;  another  of  these  pro- 
jectiles struck  the  Standard  on  the  poop,  and  overthrew  ever>'thing  in 
its  progress,  nearly  sixty  men  being  killed  or  wounded  by  this  single 
ball.  Fortunately  the  greatest  number  of  these  enormous  balls  were 
fired  in  vain,  the  immooility  of  the  onlnanco  rendering  it  necessary  to 
fire  at  the  precise  instant  when  a  vessel  was  passing  in  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  cannon's  mouth.  Sir  John  Duckworth,  having  returned 
to  the  road  of  Tenedos  without  the  loss  of  a  single  vessel,  prepared  to 
sot  sail  fur  Malta,  and  thenco  to  the  shores  of  Egypt. —  Upham^  li.,  889L 
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available  point,  and  who  were  themselves  secnre  from  assaalt 
by  the  positions  which  they  occupied.  The  English  force, 
utterly  nnable  to  defend  themselves,  were  almost  annihilated, 
and  the  few  who  escaped  the  carnage  found  that  the  sita- 
ation  of  those  who  remained  in  Alexandria  had,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  defeat,  become  critical  in  the  extreme.  An 
attempt  immediately  afterwards  made  to  reduce  Rosetta 
proved  wholly  unsuccessful,  in  consequence  of  the  able  and 
vigorous  conduct  of  the  Fasha.  Eventually  the  English  ca- 
pitulated, and  quitted  Egypt,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
English  fleets  were  withdrawn  from  the  Archipelago. 

A  naval  engagement  which  so(m  after  took  place  between 
the  Ottoman  and  the  Russian  fleets  terminated  in  the  depar- 
ture of  the  latter  from  the  ^gean,  and  left  the  Porte  at 
liberty  to  direct  its  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  provinces, 
for  which  important  object  the  victories  of  Buonaparte  in 
other  parts  of  Europe  afibrded  a  highly  favourable  opportu- 
nity. The  various  pashaliks  in  Europe  and  Asia  were 
called  upon  for  an  extraordinary  levy,  and  Mustafa  Bairactar, 
a  most  skilful  and  energetic  general,  as  well  as  a  most 
faithful  friend  of  the  Sultan,  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of 
Vizier.  The  new  army  thus  raised,  consisting  in  a  great 
measure  of  Janizaries  from  various  parts  of  the  empire, 
having  been  reviewed  with  great  pomp  by  the  Sultan,  was 
despatched  towards  Shumla,  while  the  Nizam  Djeddit,  to 
obviate  the  difficulties  which  might  otherwise  have  arisen, 
were  not  incorporated  with  the  rest  of  the  forces,  but  disposed 
of  in  the  various  batteries  along  the  coast 

It  was  requisite  that  Mustafa  Bairactar  should  proceed 
to  the  provinces  in  command  of  the  army,  and  this  circum- 
stance, together  with  the  death  of  the  Muftee,  which  now 
occurred,  and  who  was  a  man  of  great  enlightenment,  as  well 
as  of  great  fidelity  to  his  master,  proved  fatal  to  the  Sultan, 
whom  it  left  exposed  to  the  secret  malice  of  those  who  were 
unfriendly  to  the  new  military  arrangement  he  had  introduced* 
The  Sultan  elected  to  the  important  office  of  Muftee  a  person 
whom  he  supposed  likely  to  aid  him  in  his  plans,  but  who, 
under  a  fair  exterior,  concealed  the  bitterest  hatred  to  the  Nisam 
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Djeddit,  as  well  as  to  Selim  himself,  their  patron,  and  to 
many  of  the  principal  members  of  the  Divan.  His  secret 
pnrpose  of  overthrowing  the  new  mOitary  schemes  was  {ally 
participated  m  by  another  traitor  named  Mnsa,  who  also 
owed  his  advancement  to  the  authority  of  Eaimakan,  to  his 
hypocritical  approbation  of  the  military  reform.  The  depar- 
tore  of  the  troops  from  Constantinople,  and  the  absence  of 
the  most  faithful  as  well  as  sagacious  supporters  of  the 
Sultan,  offered  a  favourable  opportunity  to  the  traitors  for 
carrying  out  the  plot  which  they  had  formed. 

Incorporated  with  the  regiments  of  the  Nizam  Djeddit,  in 
the  various  fortresses  of  the  Bosphorus,  there  were  about  two 
thousand  Albanians,  as  assistants  at  the  batteries.  These  ad- 
venturers Selim  used  every  means  in  his  power  to  render  fa- 
vourable to  the  new  discipline ;  but  Musa  contrived  to  remove 
every  favourableimpression  made  upon  them  by  enlistingamoiig 
them  some  of  the  Janizaries,  who  represented  to  them  that 
they  of  right  belonged  to  their  ancient  order,  and  ought  to 
hold  in  contempt  the  endeavours  of  the  Sultan  to  assimilate 
them  with  the  soldiers  of  the  infidels.  The  Albanians  were 
thus  excited  to  rebellion,  and  on  being  called  upon  to  assume 
the  uniform  chosen  by  Selim,  attacked  Mahmoud-effendi, 
who  had  gone  to  the  principal  fortress  on  the  Bosphorus,  to 
pay  the  troops  and  bestow  on  them  their  new  clothing. 
Mahmoud  was  defended  by  the  Nizam  Djeddit,  and  contrived 
by  their  aid  to  escape  in  a  boat,  but,  on  endeavouring  to 
land,  was  seized  upon  by  the  Albanians,  who  had  followed 
him  along  the  shore,  and  put  to  death.  The  other  batteries 
of  the  Bosphorus  joined  in  the  rebellion.  The  soldiers  of  the 
Nizam  Djeddit  were  overpowered  by  the  Yamaks,  and  driven 
from  their  posts,  and  the  commandant  shared  the  fate  of 
Mahmoud.  Musa  now  declared  to  the  Albanians  that  the 
opportunity  was  arrived  for  completely  overturning  the  new 
military  institutions.  Having  assembled  on  the  plains  of 
Buyukdere,  they  marched  into  the  city,  while  the  infamous 
Musa  had  contrived,  after  a  friendly  entertainment  in  his 
palace,  to  put  to  death  some  of  the  most  faithful  officers  of 
the  Sultan.     On  entering  Constantinople,  the  Albanian  rebels 
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were  joined  by  each  of  the  disaffected  Janizaries  as  had  been 
left  in  the  capital.  Their  first  victims  were  those  already 
marked  out  by  the  hatred  of  Musa  and  the  Maftee,  whom 
Selim,  at  the  representations  of  the  malignant  traitors,  per- 
mitted to  be  pnt  to  death,  issuing  at  the  same  time  a  decree 
suppressing  the  new  military  institntions  which  it  had  cost 
him  80  mnch  trouble  and  anxiety  to  organize.  But  the 
hatred  of  the  two  traitors  to  the  Sultan  himself  could  not  be 
satisfied  with  this  triumph,  and  by  their  intrigues  the  multi- 
tude were  incited  to  demand  the  deposition  of  Selim,  and  the 
elevation  of  Mustafa,  the  son  of  Abdul  Hamid,  to  the  Otto- 
man throne.  Selim  saw  that  it  was  useless  to  offer  any  op- 
position, and  in  compliance  with  the  popular  desire,  rengned 
his  crown  to  Mustafa.  This  event  put  a  period  to  his  plans 
for  the  improvement  of  the  troops.  The  Nizam  Djeddit 
finding  their  implacable  adversaries  triumphant,  and  the 
Sultan  dethroned,  disbanded  themselves,  and  hastened  to 
regain  their  native  provinces. 

The  now  Sultan  possessed,  like  liis  father  Abdul  Hamid,  h^ 
a  feeble  character,  and  was  wholly  unfitted  to  meet  with 
firmness  the  exigencies  of  the  time.  It  was  immediately  appa- 
rent that,  being  himself  destitute  of  sufficient  abilities,  he 
must  necessarily  become  the  tool  of  those  energetic  but  un- 
scrupulous persons  to  whom  he  owed  his  elevation  to  the 
supreme  authority.  The  Muftee  indeed,  together  with  the 
other  hypocrite  and  traitor  Musa,  exercised  the  sovereign 
power  without  control. 

While  these  events  were  occurring  in  Turkey,  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  was  pursuing  his  brilliant  career  in  the  war  with 
Russia.  Early  in  June  1807  the  famous  battle  of  Friedland 
was  fought,  which  may  be  justly  said  to  have  almost  completely 
broken  the  power  of  the  Emperor  Alexander.  Napoleon, 
however,  was  not  disposed  to  continue  the  course  he  had 
hitherto  pursued,  and  listened  to  the  advances  made  by  his 
northern  adversary  for  the  establishment  of  peace.  Accord- 
ingly, the  celebrated  treaty  of  Tilsit  was  concluded  between 
the  belligerents,  by  which  their  intention  was  to  divide  between 
them  the  whole  sovereignty  of  Europe.    Among  the  stipula- 
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tions  of  this  treaty,  there  was  one  which  referred  to  the  Otto- 
man Empire,  and  ran  as  follows : — ^'  If,  in  consequence  of  the 
recent  changes  which  have  occurred  at  Constantinople  (vis., 
the  deposition  of  Selim  III.,  and  the  elevation  of  Mustafa  to 
the  throne),  the  Porte  shall  not  accept  the  mediation  of  France; 
or  if,  having  accepted  it,  it  shall  happen  that  during  the  course 
of  three  months,  the  negotiations  are  not  brought  to  a  satis- 
factory conclusion,  France  will  make  common  cause  with 
Russia  against  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  the  two  high  contract- 
ing powers  will  concert  measures  to  withdraw  all  the  provinces 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  Europe  (Constantinople  and  the 
province  of  Roumelia  excepted),  from  the  yoke  and  vexations 
\  ^'  of  the  Turk."  It  is  obvious  that  the  elevation  of  Mustafa 
^  was  regarded  both  by  Buonaparte  and  Alexander  as  affording 

*  a  favourable  opportunity  to  dismember  Turkey,  and  divide  the 

empire  between  them.  This  opportunity  was  rendered  the 
more  valuable  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Muftee  and  Musa,  between 
whom  there  had  long  existed  a  secret  but  intense  degree  of 
hatred,  and  which  led  to  gross  neglect  of  the  interests  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  which  might,  under  a  vigorous  and  sagacious 
executive,  have  been  materially  advanced  during  the  success 
of  Napoleon  against  the  Russian  arms. 

The  reign  of  Mustafa,  and  the  domination  of  the  two  im- 
principled  ministers  to  whom  he  owed  his  throne,  were  not 
destined  to  be  of  very  long  duration.  Biiiractar,  the  faithful 
and  affectionate  friend  of  Selim,  resolved  to  avenge  his  fall, 
and,  if  possible,  to  restore  him  to  the  sovereignty.  The 
Muftee,  exercising  his  powerful  influence  in  the  'Ulama  and 
the  soldiery,  had  already  succeeded  in  procuring  the  banish- 
ment of  Musa,  and  the  Kaimakan,  who  had  been  appointed  to 
succeed  him,  represented  to  Bairactar  the  possibility  of  restor- 
ing his  beloved  and  injured  master,  by  a  vigorous  movement 
upon  Constantinople  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  Bairactar  had 
already  succeeded  in  awakening  the  jealousy  of  the  Grand 
Vizier  and  the  chief  officers  of  state  against  the  Muftee  and 
the  leaders  of  those  Yamaks  who  had  been  mainly  instrumental 
in  the  deposition  of  Selim.  He  advanced,  therefore,  with  his 
troops  to  Hadrianople,  whence  the  Grand  Vizier  proceeded  to 
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Gonstantinople  with  the  Sanjak-sherifi^*  and  thus  gained  pos- 
aeadon  of  the  city,  whither  he  was  immediately  followed  by 
Bairactar  and  his  Albanian  troops.  That  intrepid  and  energetic 
leader  now  easily  pi-ocured  the  punishment  of  the  Muftee  and 
the  Tamaks,  and  finding  the  Grand  Vizier  averse  to  the  re- 
storation of  Selim,  he  seized  upon  and  threw  him  into  prison; 
and  on  the  28th  of  July  pressed  on  with  his  soldiers  to  the 
seraglio,  bearing  the  sacred  standard,  the  authority  of  which 
gained  him  and  his  soldiers  admission  to  the  outer  court  of 
the  palace.  The  inner  entrance,  however,  was  closed  against 
him ;  but  he  had  brought  forward  his  artillery,  and  was  re- 
solved to  blow  the  gates  to  pieces,  if  the  refusal  to  admit  him 
were  persisted  in. 

While  he  was  demanding  admission,  and  openly  proclaim- 
ing his  intention  to  reinstate  Selim,  the  Sultan  Mustafa  re- 
turned to  the  palace  by  the  private  entrance  on  the  Bosphoms, 
and  ordered  Bairactar  to  be  informed  that,  as  he  desired  the 
re -appearance  of  Selim,  his  desire  should  be  granted.  That 
unfortimate  monarch,  therefore,  was  immediately  strangled, 
and  his  body  cast  down  before  his  faithful  follower,  who  now 
gained  an  entrance  into  the  interior  of  the  palace.  Over- 
powered by  grief,  Bairactar  threw  himself  on  the  remains  of  his 
beloved  master,  incapable,  from  the  intensity  of  his  emotion, 
of  thinking  of  anything  beyond  the  irreparable  loss  which  he 
had  8U8taine<l.  Aroused,  however,  by  one  of  his  sorrowing 
companions  from  the  absorbing  power  of  his  grief,  he  instanUy 
resolved  to  arrest  Mustafa  and  elevate  Prince  Mahmoud,  his 
brother,  to  the  throne.  The  enraged  soldier  now  found  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  seraglio  obedient  to  his  commands. 
Mustafa  was  instantly  arrested  and  conveyed  to  prison,  and 
Mahmoud,  who  had  been  in  imminent  peril,  was  discovered 
secreted  in  the  furnace  of  a  bath,  into  which  he  had  crept  at 
the  suggestion  of  a  faithful  attendant. 

*  Some  of  onr  roadcra  miiy  perhjipi  require  to  be  informed  that  the 
Sanjak-flheriflT  is  mip)K)fied  to  Ixs  the  cnrtain  of  the  chamber  door  of  Mo- 
hammad'a  favonritf*  wife,  and  ia  kept  aa  the  palladinm  of  the  l^irklah 
Empire.  No  infidel  in  siippoeed  to  look  on  it  with  impunity.  It  ia  carried 
io  battle  with  great  formality  before  the  Sultan  or  Vixier,  and  iti  r  * 
!■  hailed  by  all  the  citiseni  of  the  capital,  who  go  forth  to  meet  it. 
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Thus  tenninated  the  reign  of  the  feeble  Mustafa,  who  had 
BQOceeded  a  prince  highly  deserving  of  the  veneration  of  his 
country,  and  the  approbation  of  Europe.  The  efforts  of  this 
very  amiable  monarch  had,  during  his  reign,  been  by  no  means 
limited  to  those  military  reforms,  the  effects  of  which  were  so 
&tal  to  himself ;  but  he  directed  his  attention  to  every  improve- 
ment  calculated  to  add  to  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  his . 

y  ,  subjects.  Under  his  fostering  care,  manufactures  had  begun 
to  flourish.  Some  thousands  of  looms,  under  the  encouragement 
to  which  his  enlightened  patronage  gave  birth,  were  in  vigorous 

'  operation  in  making  the  silk  and  other  stuffs  used  by  the 

Turkish  people.  In  Scutari,  where  Selim  had  built  a  pier 
for  the  convenience  of  trading  vessels,  immense  quantities  of 
goods  manufactured  in  Britain,  India,  and  Germany,  were  dyed 
and  printed  in  a  superior  style.  He  had  also  established  a 
laige  printing  office  in  Scutari,  in  which  there  were  ten  presses, 
and  conjoined  with  which  was  a  paper  mill.  These  spirited 
efforts,  however,  in  addition  to  his  zeal  for  the  absolutely 
requisite  improvement  of  his  army,  only  subjected  him  to  the 
hatred  of  his  fanatical  and  ignorant  subjects.  This  excellent 
prince  was  far  in  advance  of  his  age,  and  fell  a  victim  to  his 
\  own  enlightened  patriotism,  which  bis  subjects  could  neither 
'  understand  nor  appreciate. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

A.  D.  1808—1827. 

Aooeflfioii  of  Sultan  Mahmotid  II. — 6e?eritj  of  the  Grand  Visier  Bair- 

actar — ^Bairactar  in  fayour  of  military  reform — Inrarreotion  in  Con*  ^    « 
■tantinople,  and  death  of  the  Grand  Visier— The  Ute  Saltan  Mnttaia<^x!r  i 
IV .  pnt  to  death—Renewal  of  the  itmggle  with  Ratsia— The  treatj     * 
of  Bochareit — ^Adyantages  thereby  gained  bj  Rnina — The  Wahabeef 
Affaire  of  Greece — Sufferings  of  the  Greek  Chrittiani — ^Ezeontion 
of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  ftc. — ^Destmction  of  the  Ottoman 
fleet  at  Nayarino— Ibrahim  Pasha  eyacnates  the  More*— Establiah- 
ment  of  the  independence  of  Greece. 

MAHMOUD  II.,  now  raised  to  the  Ottoman  throne,  proved 
^  a  worthy  successor  to  the  amiable  bat  unfortunate  Selim. 
He  possessed  not  only  an  enlightened  mind,  but  a  generous 
and  magnanimous  spirit,  and  was  fully  convinced  of  the 
value  of  those  alterations  which  Selim  had  made,  and  of  the 
necessity  of  those  reforms  which  he  had  been  so  desirous  of 
introducing.  He  ascended  the  throne  at  a  period  of  the  highest 
interest  to  the  philosophical  historian,  who  delights  to  trace  in 
the  difficulties,  the  struggles,  and  tbe  wars  of  nations,  the 
operation  of  those  principles  of  the  human  mind  by  which 
great  social  and  political  problems  are  solved,  and  the  welfare 
of  the  human  race  advanced,  in  the  advancement  of  intelli- 
gence, liberty,  and  civilization. 

On  Mahmoud's  accession,  Bairactar,'whofle  fidelity  admitted 
of  as  little  doubt  as  his  courage  and  military  skill,  was  imme- 
diately advanced  to  the  office  of  prime  minister.  Almost  his 
first  act  was  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  benefactor  the  late 
Sultan,  and  this  he  did  with  the  utmost  severity^  Husa,  the 
infamous  traitor  by  whose  insidious  arts  Selim  had  been 
betrayed,  was  put  to  death,  and  his  head  placed  in  a  oonspi- 
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^  cuous  position,  along  with  those  of  thirty-three  of  his  coadju- 
tors, at  the  gate  of  the  seraglio.  The  officers  of  the  Yamaks,  and 
all  connected  with  the  imperial  residence  who  had  countenanced 
or  rejoiced  in  Selim's  death,  were  destroyed  without  mercyi 
some  being  strangled,  and  others  placed  in  sacks  and  cast 
from  the  walls  into  the  Bosphorus. 

Bauractar  had  too  much  sagacity,  and  too  great  experience 
not  to  perceive  the  necessity  of  that  military  reform  which 
bis  eminent  and  enlightened  patron  the  late  Sultan  had 
laboured  so  patriotically  to  effect.  On  assuming  the  seals  oi 
office,  one  of  his  earUest  efforts  was  directed  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  this  design.  The  measure,  in  order  to 
stamp  it  with  sufficient  authority,  was  brought  before  a  con- 
vocation of  the  Pashas  of  the  empire,  persons  whose  power  in 
their  respective  provinces  was  scarcely  second  to  that  of  the 
•  Saltan  himself,  and  was  agreed  to  with  the  utmost  unanimity — 
the  Pashas,  either  in  person  or  by  deputy,  giving  their  full 
sanction  to  the  projected  arrangements,  the  chief  design 
being  to  reduce  as  well  as  to  control  the  power  of  the  Jani- 
zaries, by  raising  up  a  new  order  of  soldiers,  accustomed  to 
better  discipline,  and  under  that  degree  of  subordination  abso- 
lutely essential  to  success  in  military  tactics.  The  sanction 
of  the  leading  Pashas  being  thus  obtained,  the  Muftee  pro- 
nounced by  a  solemn  decree,  that  the  safety  of  the  state  de- 
manded the  adoption  of  the  arrangements  now  to  be  made. 

Bairactar  immediately  proceeded  to  carry  out  his  de- 
sign, by  restoring  the  ancient  order  of  the  Siemens,  placing 
them  under  the  regulations  of  the  Nizam  Djeddit,  and  ap- 
pointing over  them  commanders  formerly  belonging  to  that 
corps,  as  well  as  locating  them  in  the  barracks  which  had 
been  erected  at  Scutari  and  Tchifflik.  These  measures,  how- 
ever, only  exposed  the  Vizier  to  public  odium.  The  'Ulama 
and  the  Janizaries  became  his  sworn  foes,  and  resolved  upon 
the  destruction  of  a  man  who  had  adopted  so  completely  the 
views  which  had  cost  the  Sultan  Selira  his  throne  and  his 
life.  The  opportunity  they  earnestly  desired  was  not  long 
wanting. 

At  the  expiry  of  the  long  fast  of  the  Kamadan,  Bairactar, 
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according  to  the  nsnal  etiquette,  paid  a  visit  in  his  oflBcial 
character  as  Grand  Vizier  to  the  Muftee,  accompanied  by  an 
armed  gnard  of  two  hundred  men.  On  issuing  from  his 
palace,  the  streets  were  thronged  bj  the  populace,  and  it  was 
necessary  for  the  guard  to  force  a  passage  through  the  crowd. 
Bairactar  accomplished  his  purpose  in  safety,  but  several  per- 
sons had  been  slightly  injured  by  his  soldiers  as  they  passed 
through  the  streets,  and  after  the  Grand  Vizier  had  regained  his 
palace,  they  went  from  caf<$  to  caf^,  stirring  up  the  Janizaries 
against  the  object  of  their  common  hatred.  The  spark  was 
thus  applied  to  a  train  which  had  already  been  laid,  and  was 
sufficient  to  cause  an  instant  explosion.  The  Janizaries  as- 
sembled in  thousands  from  their  various  quarters,  and  as 
Bairactar  was  enjoying  himself  at  a  magnificent  banquet,  his 
palace  was  set  on  fire,  after  his  fierce  and  determined  enemies 
had  formed  themselves  round  the  devoted  building  to  render 
escape  from  it  impossible.  Bairactar  might,  perhaps,  have 
cut  his  way  through  his  enemies  by  means  of  the  large  body 
of  attendants  who  were  within  the  walls  of  his  palace,  but  it 
may  be,  however,  that  this  attempt  appeared  to  him  impracti- 
cable. He  therefore  remained  within  the  burning  edifice, 
retreating,  as  it  is  presumed,  as  the  fire  advanced  to  a  great 
tower  in  the  centre  of  it,  which  he  expected  would  be  proof 
against  the  surrounding  flames. 

Meantime  the  tidings  of  his  danger  reached  his  fiiends, 
the  Capitan  Pasha  and  Cadi  Pasha,  who  instantly  took  mea- 
sures for  his  rescue.  Cadi  Pasha  was  posted  at  Scutari  with 
four  thousand  troops  to  watch  the  conduct  of  the  Janizaries 
at  that  place,  and  the  Capitan  Pasha  despatched  some  of  the 
old  soldiers  of  Bairactar  to  enter  the  gates  of  Constantinople, 
and  spread  among  the  Janizaries  at  once  the  report  that  their 
intended  victim  had  escaped,  and  that  a  large  force  was  ap- 
proaching to  support  him.  These  measures  rendered  the 
rebels  uncertain  how  to  act,  and  seemed  to  paralyse  them. 
On  the  following  night  the  city  was  shaken  by  an  explosion 
in  the  burning  palace  of  the  Grand  Vizier.  The  flames  had 
reached  the  powder  magazine,  and  the  tower  in  which  the 
unfortunate  minister  and  his  attendants  are  soppoaed  to  hav« 
taken  refuge,  was  blown  to  atoms. 
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These  terrible  occarrences  were  but  the  prelade  to  sceneSi 
if  possible,  still  more  dreadful.  The  fire  of  the  Vizier's  palace 
continued  for  several  days,  during  which  many  fierce  and  san- 
guinary conflicts  convulsed  the  capital.  While  the  sh^ 
commanded  by  the  Capitan  Pasha  fired  upon  the  barracks  of 
the  Janizaries,  Oadi  Pasha,  with  a  force  of  four  thousand  men 
and  the  artillery,  attacked  them  on  shore,  setting  fire,  in  one 
instance,  to  their  barracks,  and  destroying  five  hundred  men 
in  the  flames.  On  the  other  hand,  the  populace,  taking  the 
side  of  the  Janizaries,  retaliated  upon  the  troops  of  the  oppo- 
site party.  Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  Cadi  Pasha,  a 
whole  regiment  of  the  Siemens  were  burnt  to  death  in  their 
barracks  by  the  enraged  Janizaries.  The  success  they  thus 
obtained  emboldened  them  to  rush  to  the  entrance  of  the 
seraglio,  demanding  the  dethronement  of  Mahmoud,  and  the 
restoration  of  Mustafa.  This  demand  decided  the  fate  of  that 
feeble  prince.  Cadi  Pasha,  who  occupied  the  palace,  instantly 
presided  over  his  execution,  and  thus  deprived  the  revolu- 
tionists of  the  prospects  of  any  other  Sultan  than  the  possessor 
of  the  throne.  Mahmoud  now  perceived  that  he  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  Janizaries,  and  that  it  was  useless  as  well  as 
impolitic  to  continue  his  efforts  to  conciliate  their  good  will 
towards  the  new  troops,  against  whom  they  were  inspired 
with  irreconcilable  hatred ;  he  therefore  ordered  that  the  can- 
nonade of  the  vessels  should  cease,  and  issued  at  the  same  time 
an  ordinance  declaring  that  the  new  troops  as  an  order  ceased  to 
exist.  These  tidings  gave  imbounded  satisfaction  throughout 
the  city,  the  Janizaries  immediately  returned  to  their  allegiance, 
and  the  revolution  was  at  an  end ;  after  having  caused  the 
total  destruction  of  many  valuable  buildings,  including  the 
magnificent  barracks  of  Scutari  and  Tchifilik ;  deluging  the 
streets  with  the  blood  of  thousands  of  the  military,  including 
many  persons  of  high  rank,  and  occasioning  the  destruction 
of  a  large  number  of  that  portion  of  the  citizens  who  took 
but  little  part  in  the  affray.  While  the  niins  of  the  Grand 
Vizier's  palace  were  yet  smouldering,  the  feast  of  Bairam  was 
celebrated  with  rejoicing,  the  Muflee  and  the  'Ulama  addressed 
their  congratulations  to  the  Sultan  on  the  triumph  of  their 
religion,  the  streets  were  cleansed  from  the  blood  of  the  slain. 
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and  the  obeeqaies  of  Mastafa  being  performod  with  great 
pomp,  peaoe  was  at  length  completely  restored. 

The  termination  of  those  sanguinary  tumults  which  had 
shaken  his  throne  itself^  and  the  prospect  now  opened  of  com- 
parative tranquillity  at  the  seat  of  government,  enabled  Mah- 
moud  to  direct  his  attention  both  to  the  affairs  of  the  provinces 
and  to  the  Russian  war  with  greater  energy  than  had  been 
previously  possible.  The  contest  between  the  Ottoman 
Porte  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  now  renewed  with 
unexampled  ferocity  on  both  sides.  The  Russian  army 
crossed  the  Danube  in  three  places,  and  laid  siege  to  Ruts- 
schuk  and  Schumla,  and  were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter,; 
but  the  success  thus  attained  did  not  continue  to  follow  the 
Turkish  arms.  Kaminski  soon  after  routed  the  Turkish 
army,  of  which  twelve  thousand  men  were  slain,  and  Ruts- 
schuk  and  Giurgewo,  on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Danube, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians,  together  with  the  whole 
Ottoman  flotilla,  and  the  Grand  Vizier  was  obliged  to  retreat 
across  the  Balkans,  after  having  provided,  as  well  as  his  dis- 
astrous circumstances  permitted,  for  the  defence  of  Varna  and 
Schumla.  Under  the  new  Grand  Vizier  Achmed  Pasha,  who 
was  then  appointed,  a  new  army  again  took  the  field  against 
the  invaders,  and  by  a  series  of  well  directed  attacks,  they 
were  driven  across  the  Danube.  The  Grand  Vizier,  however, 
imprudently  followed  the  enemy,  and  that  part  of  his  army 
which  crossed  the  river,  after  the  severest  sufferings,  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender.  The  period  from  1809  to  1812  did  not 
exhibit  any  great  permanent  advantages  gained  by  either 
party.  Battle  after  battle  was  fought  with  varying  success, 
and  while  Turkey  was  weakened  by  the  continual  struggle, 
Russia  was  no  less  exhausted  by  the  tremendous  energy  with 
which  Buonaparte  pursued  his  victorious  career,  so  as  to  be 
wholly  unable  to  prosecute  the  Turkish  war  with  sufficient 
vigour.  At  length,  ui  1812,  the  treaty  of  Bucharest  put  ao 
end  to  the  stniggle  at  a  juncture  of  the  highest  importance  to 
the  interests  of  Russia,  enabling  that  power  to  unite  its  whole 
force  in  opposing  the  progress  of  the  conqueror,  and  leading 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  utter  demolition  of  the  grand  army 
at  the  passage  of  the  Beresmo. 
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It  is  highly  remarkable  that  Turkey  should  have  been 
led  to  make  peace  at  a  period  when,  of  all  others,  the  war 
conld  have  been  most  advantageously  prosecuted.  The  only 
mode,  indeed,  by  which  this  apparent  oversight  can  be 
accounted  for,  is,  by  presuming  that  the  Ottoman  power  was 
80  prostrated  by  the  long  continued  war,  as  to  be  unable  to 
take  advantage  of  the  highly  favourable  circumstances  which 
now  offered  themselves. 

Russia  gained  by  the  treaty  of  Bucharest  other  advan- 
tages besides  the  power  of  concentrating  her  army  on  the 
point  most  available.  The  boundary  of  the  Russian  territory 
had  been  previously  marked  by  the  Dniester.  The  articles 
of  the  treaty  enabled  her  to  advance  her  frontiera  to  the 
River  Pruth ;  secured  to  her  ships  of  war  the  right  of  ascend-  ^ 
ing  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  that  river ;  gave  to  her  merchant 
vessels  the  uninterrupted  navigation  of  the  Danube ;  secured 
an  amnesty  for  the  rebellious  Servians,  the  demolition  of  all 
the  Turkish  fortresses  in  that  province,  and  obliged  the  Otto- 
man Porte  to  mediate  a  peace  between  Russia  and  Persia. 
On  the  other  hand,  Russia  became  bound  to  surrender  Anapa 
and  other  fortified  places  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Black 
Sea,  which  had  been  taken  from  Turkey  during  the  war.* 

The  peace,  however,  thus  concluded  with  Russia,  enabled 
Sultan  Mahmoud  to  direct  all  his  energies  to  the  affairs  of  the 
provinces.  The  death  of  Paswan,  whose  martial  exploits  and 
remarkable  success  in  establishing  himself  as  Pasha  of  Wid- 
din,  have  already  been  referred  to,  had  restored  the  pashalik 
to  the  authority  of  the  Sultan,  together  with  a  large  amount 
of  wealth  which  had  been  extorted  from  the  people,  and  now 
served  to  supply  the  exhausted  exchequer  of  the  empire. 
Gzemy,  Prince  of  Servia,  aided  by  the  Russians,  had  suc- 
ceeded, during  the  reign  of  Selim,  in  expelling  the  Turks 
from  that  province,  and  establishing  an  independent  govern- 
ment. Having  with  great  energy  aided  the  designs  of 
Russia,  he  at  length  refused  to  place  in  their  hands  the  Ser- 
vian fortresses  which  he  possessed,  and  was  accordingly  aban- 

*  Thii  part  of  the  treaty  was  never  fulfilled  by  Russia,  and  the  eva- 
sion of  it  not  onlj  displayed  the  bad  faith  of  liussia,  but  led  to  further 
conflict. 
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doned  by  his  former  allies  at  the  treaty  of  Bacharest  He  was 
thus  exposed  to  the  now  undivided  army  of  the  Turks,  who 
defeated  him  in  1813,  and  once  more  took  possession  of  Bel- 
grade. Mahmoud  found  it  requisite  to  give  his  attention  to 
other  portions  of  his  empire  which  had  manifested  a  revolu- 
tionary spirit,  or  had  thrown  off  their  allegiance  to  his  throne. 
He  accordingly  resolved  to  reduce  to  obedience  those  districts 
of  Arabia  in  which  the  chief  of  the  Wahabees  had  so  com- 
pletely established  an  independent  sovereignty,  that  even  the 
Shah  of  Persia  condescended  to  cultivate  his  friendship. 

Abdallah  PJbn  Sahoud,  the  sovereign  of  the  Wahabees, 
aware  of  the  intentions  of  the  Sultan,  and  of  the  impending 
invasion  by  the  forces  of  the  Egyptian  viceroy,  raised  an 
army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  and  made  demands  throughout 
the  districts  dependent  on  him  for  additional  aid.  In  Sep- 
tember 1816,  Ibrahim,  son  of  Mohammad  Ali,  Pasha  of 
^S7P^  proceeded  with  a  flotilla  from  Suez,  and  without  en- 
countering opposition,  landed  his  troops  on  the  shores  of 
Arabia,  and  marched  to  Medeeneh.  The  Wahabite  prince 
had  resolved,  instead  of  encountering  Ibrahim  in  a  decimve 
engagement,  to  harass  and  weaken  his  troops  by  repeated 
minor  assaults,  as  well  as  to  destroy  their  shipping ;  but  it 
was  Ibrahim's  policy  to  terminate  the  war  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible by  a  general  battle.  Several  important  tribes  of  Ara- 
bians attached  themselves  to  the  Egyptian  leader,  whoee 
character  as  a  warrior  was  highly  admired  by  them,  and  their 
respect  for  him  was  still  more  increased  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  Sultan  conferred  upon  him  the  rank  of  Vizier.  The 
Sheik  of  the  important  tnbe  of  Montejrr,  from  motives  of  per- 
sonal hatred  to  Abdallah,  united  his  forces  with  those  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  before  the  lapse  of  two  years,  Ibrahim  bad 
contrived  to  detach  from  alliance  with  the  Wahabite  chief 
many  of  his  most  important  and  powerful  allies.  The  cap- 
ture of  several  of  the  strongest  places  in  Abdallah 's  domi- 
nions enabled  Ibrahim  to  invest  Derayeh,  the  capital  of  the 
Wahabite  sovereign.  The  siege  of  this  place  lasted  about 
five  months,  and  ultimately  Abdallah,  perceiving  the  hope- 
lessness of  protracting  his  defence,  surrendered  himself  to  the 
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Egyptians..  Ha  was  token  to  G<»iBtantinopIe,  and  bariiar- 
oimly  pat  to  death,  together  with  many  of  his  brave  oom- 
panicMis  in  arms,  and  thus  the  territories  he  had  nsniped  oooe 
more  reverted  to  the  Saltan.  / 

One  of  the  most  important  matters  to  which  the  Saltan 
devoted  his  attention  was  th^  condition  of  Greece.  The  de- 
sire of  independence  had  long  been  entertained  by  the  Greek 
popolatioa  of  the  Tnrkish  Empire.  They  were,  however, 
anarmedi  the  prindpal  fortresses  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
government,  and  any  open  attempt  to  render  themselves  inde- 
pendent would  resalt  only  in  total  destmction.  Under  each 
oinmmstanceSi  tiie  organisation  of  a  secret  association,  the 
members  of  which  shcnild  gradually  prepare  for  a  simultane- 
ooa  struggle,  was  the  only  measure  likely  to  obtain  snceesB. 
A  society  was  accordingly  instituted  with  the  most  profoond 
seoreqy,  called  the  society  of  the  Hetairists,  which,  so  far  fiom 
bebg  confined  to  Gh^ece,  extended  over  all  the  provinces  cif 
the  Turkish  Empire  in  Europe,  and  possessed  adherents  even 
in  Austria  and  Russia.  The  constitution  of  this  powerful 
confederacy  deserves  special  attention.  It  possessed  four  dif- 
ferent grades.  The  first  or  lowest  grade  was  open  to  all  the 
Greeks,  and  the  only  object  of  the  society  of  which  they  were 
made  aware  was  that  of  the  general  improvement  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  Greek  population  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  The 
second  grade  consisted  of  members  carefully  selected,  to  whom 
was  confided  the  real  purpose  of  the  society,  viz.,  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  Greeks  firom  the  Turkish  yoke  ;  the  third  grade 
included  the  priest  and  prelates  of  the  Greek  church,  who 
were  made  aware  not  only  of  the  special  object  of  the  society, 
but  of  the  approach  of  the  period  when  the  struggle  must 
begin ;  and  the  fourth  and  highest  grade  consisted  of  only  a 
few  names  which  were  unknown,  with  the  exception  of  that 
of  Count  Capo  d'  Istria,  the  private  secretary  to  the  Emperor 
Alexander  of  Russia,  but  was  suspected,  and  not  with- 
out good  grounds,  to  contain  several  illustrious  names,  and 
even  that  of  the  Emperor  himself.  The  members  of  this 
society  naturally  expected  most  efficient  support  from  Russia, 
not  merely  because  they  belonged  to  the  same  ohurch|  but 
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from  the  apparently  irreconcilable  animosity  snbsifiting  between 
the  sovereignB  of  Russia  and  Turkey,  the  aggressive  policy 
uf  the  former,  and  the  efforts  more  than  once  made  by  Russia 
to  excite  an  insurrection  in  Greece. 

The  revolutionary  spirit  which  had  thus  been  long  secretly 
smouldering,  burst  into  a  flame  early  in  1821  in  Walachia; 
and  Theodore  Vladimaruko,  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Rus- 
sian army,  the  originator  of  the  movement  in  that  province, 
noon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  twelve  thousand  men.  This 
insurrection  was  immediately  succeeded  by  a  similar  move- 
ment in  Moldavia  under  Prince  Alexander  Ipsilanti,  who, 
issuing  a  spirited  proclamation,  speedily  collected  a  consider- 
able force ;  while  the  most  violent  excesses  were  committed 
by  the  Qreek  ])opulation  of  Yassy  and  Galatz,  where  multi- 
tudes of  the  Moliammadans  were  cnielly  massacred.  The 
insurgents  derived  a  considerable  amount  of  confidence  from 
their  belief  that  in  their  proceedings  they  had  the  countenance 
of  the  Russian  Emperor  and  the  highest  authorities  in  the 
Greek  Church  ;  but  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  issued  a 
proclamation  calling  ui)on  the  Greeks  to  remain  faithful  to 
their  Sovereign,  and  the  Russian  ambassador  at  the  Ottoman 
court  gave  the  most  solemn  assurances  to  the  Sultan  that  the 
Czar  had  given  no  encouragement  to  the  insurgents.  A  severe 
blow  was  thus  given  to  the  revolutionary  movement,  and  the 
Sultan  prepared  a  force  to  reduce  them  to  subjection,  which 
it  was  vain  for  them  to  attempt  to  withstand.  While  these 
events  were  taking  place  in  the  northern  provinces,  the  revo- 
lution broke  out  with  the  greatest  fury  in  the  south. 

Ipsilanti  transmitted  orders  to  the  chiefs  of  the  confederacy 
in  the  Morea,  and  the  Greeks  flew  to  arms  with  incredible 
enthusiasm  and  activity.  The  most  sanguinary  scenes  were 
enacted,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  nothing  but  a  few 
fortresses  remained  in  possession  of  tiie  Turks,  while  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago,  raising  the  standard  of  freedom, 
exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  in  preparing  to  attack  their 
enemies. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  effect  produced  in  Con- 
stantinople by  the  tidings  of  this  revolt     The  fury  of  the 
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populace  arose  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  the  ezterminadon  of 
'  the  Christians  seemed  the  inevitable  result  of  the  commotioii. 
The  wrath  of  the  Sultan  and  the  Divan  iBrst  vented  itself  on 
persons  of  the  highest  rank  among  the  Christians.  Gregorji 
the  venerable  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  a  prelate  of  blame- 
less life  and  exemplary  character,  who  had  evinced  his  fidelity 
to  the  state  by  the  proclamation  already  referred  to  against 
the  insurgents,  and  by  personally  assisting  and  encouraging 
the  labourers  on  the  ramparts  of  the  city  on  the  approach  ^ 
the  English  fleet  under  Duckworth,  a  service  for  which  he 
received  a  robe  of  honour  from  the  Sultan,  was  seized  on 
Easter  Sunday,  immediately  after  the  performance  of  divine 
service,  and  hanged  before  the  gate  of  his  palace,  together 
V  with  his  two  chaplains  and  the  bishops  of  Nicomedia,  Ephesus, 
and  Anchialos.*  In  Hadrianople,  the  Patriarch  Cyril,  and 
eight  other  ecclesiastics  of  high  rank,  were  decapitated,  and 
,  many  other  prelates  elsewhere  were  put  to  death.  The  Greek 
churches  were  broken  open  and  pillaged,  and  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days  many  thousands  of  innocent  persons  were  slaugh- 
tered, and  their  wives  and  daughters  carried  off  and  sold  as 
slaves. 

These  proceedings  were  only  the  precursors  of  others 
which  for  atrocity  and  violence  find  scarcely  any  parallel  in 
the  history  of  human  passion.  In  Smyrna,  in  which,  in  a 
population  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand,  only  one- 
third  were  Christians,  the  tidings  of  the  insurrection  in  the 
northern  provinces  caused  the  utmost  degree  of  excitement 
among  the  fanatical  Mohammadans,  and  a  battle  gained  by 

♦  The  venerable  Patriarch  was  hanc^cd  in  his  robes.  His  person, 
attenuated  by  abHtincnce  and  emaciated  by  age,  bad  not  sufficient  weight 
to  cause  immediate  death.  Ho  continued  for  a  long  time  in  pain,  which 
no  friendly  hand  dared  to  abridge,  and  the  darkness  of  nigiit  came  on 
before  the  last  convulsions  were  over.  His  corpse  was  afterwards  dragged 
through  the  streets  of  the  city  and  thrown  into  the  Propontis.  Tlie 
Stones  employed  to  sink  it  became  detached,  and  it  floated.  The  captain 
of  a  Russo-Grcek  vessel,  as  it  floated  past,  recognized  it  by  the  long 
white  beard,  took  it  on  board,  embalmed  it,  and  carried  it  to  Odessa. 
The  body  was  then  laid  in  state,  dressed  in  rich  patriarchal  vestments, 
sent  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  for  the  express  purpose,  and  then  in- 
terred with  all  possible  respect  and  honour. 
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the  imnirgents  of  Qreece  over  the  Ottoman  fleet,  precipitated 
the  event  which  the  trembling  CbriBtians  had  too  mach  reason 
to  dread.  Three  thousand  Turks,  fully  armed,  broke  into 
the  Greek  quarter  of  the  city,  and  a  scene  of  bloodshed  ensaed 
which  baffles  description,  the  houses  were  pillaged  and  burnt, 
and  the  most  frightful  atn)cities  committed.  The  male  popu- 
lation were  indiscriminately  butchered,  together  with  multi- 
tudes of  women  and  children.  About  fifteen  thousand  only 
made  their  escape  out  of  a  Christian  population  of  four  times 
that  number.  In  Cyprus  equal  atrocities  were  perpetrated.  % 
Ten  thousand  troops  from  the  adjoining  provinces  of  Syria, 
spread  desolation  throughout  the  island.  Every  village  was  % 
a  scene  of  plunder  and  bloodshed.  The  chief  towns  were  ^ 
sacked  and  burnt,  the  Metropolitan,  five  bishops,  and  a  mul- 
titude of  other  ecclesiastics,  were  put  to  death,  the  Christian 
population  butchered  without  distinction,  and  their  wives  and  / 
daughters  made  the  slaves  of  the  ruthless  assassins.  By  the 
perpetration  of  such  enormities  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment, instead  of  being  suppressed,  was  rapidly  spread  over 
the  whole  of  Greece.  The  Greeks,  driven  to  desperation, 
and  perceiving  that  their  only  hope  lay  in  a  determined  resist- 
ance, 8))eedily  proved,  that  notwithstanding  the  oppression 
under  which  for  centuries  they  had  suffered,  ^ey  required  only 
to  be  aroused  by  a  sufficient  stimulus  to  show  that  they  were 
far  from  being  unworthy  descendanU  of  those  illustrious  heroes 
whose  valour  is  immortalized  in  the  pages  of  classic  history. 
A  considerable  fleet  was  rapidly  equipped,  by  which  many 
valuable  prizes  were  taken  from  the  Turks,  and  many  naval 
exploits  performed,  not  exceeded  in  gallantry  by  any  upon 
record  in  any  age.  The  Greek  naval  force,  although  com- 
posed for  the  most  part  of  comparatively  small  vessels,  proved 
unquestionably  su|>erior  to  the  Ottoman  navy.  On  land  the 
Greeks  were  exposed  to  severe  losses,  and  were  consequently 
much  disheartened  ;  but  they  resolved  to  make  one  great  and 
last  attempt  to  achiieve  their  independence.  The  battle  of 
Valtezza,  which  was  the  result  of  this  resolution,  laid  the 
foundation  of  their  subsequent  success.  Colocotroni  took  up 
his  position  at  that  village  with  only  about  five  thousand  men. 
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The  place  was  eminently  adapted  for  defence,  but  from  want 
of  water  for  the  troops,  ihej  oould  not  long  remain  in  it  Tbe 
Turkish  force,  about  equal  to  the  Greeks  in  number,  and  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  cavalry,  lay  in  the  fortress  of  TripoHtza,  a  few 
miles  distant ;  and  the  Ottoman  general  having  resolved  to 
terminate  by  a  decisive  blow  the  series  of  successes  already 
obtained,  marched  from  his  quarters  to  the  attack.  A  conflict 
ensued  of  the  utmost  obstinacy,  wliicli  lasted  for  two  days, 
and  terminated  in  the  defeat  of  tbe  Turks.  This  result  was 
of  the  highest  importance  to  the  Greek  cause,  from  the  efieot 
it  had  on  raising  the  spirits  of  its  supix)rters,  who  had  been 
greatly  depressed  by  preceding  discosters.  The  Greek  army 
speedily  numbered  twenty  thousand  men,  and  Navarino, 
Tripoli tza,  and  other  important  places,  were  soon  either  sur- 
rendered to  them  or  taken  by  storm.  While  this  sanguuiary 
struggle  was  thus  carried  on,  and  the  southern  provinces  of 
Turkey  were  suflering  the  disastrous  consequences  of  civil  war, 
a  new  danger  arose  from  a  foreign  enemy.  In  the  autumn 
of  1821,  the  Persians,  influenced,  it  has  been  supposed,  by 
Russia,  declared  war  against  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  invaded 
the  province  of  Baghdad  with  a  large  army.  The  Russian  am- 
bassador, who  was  naturally  led  to  interfere,  in  order,  if  possible, 
to  prevent  the  cruelties  practised  on  those  Greeks  who  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  civil  war  of  the  Morea,  demanded  his 
passix)rts,  and  a  war  with  the  Czar  seemed  inevitable.  Early 
in  1822  an  event  took  place  of  the  utmost  importance.  The 
leaders  of  the  revolutionary  movement  having  met  together, 
drew  up  a  proclamation  which  declared  Greece  independent, 
and  provided  for  the  government  of  the  new  state.  By  the 
arrangements  thus  made,  the  supreme  legislative  iK)wer  was 
entrusted  to  a  senate  to  be  elected  by  the  people,  and  a  coun- 
cil apiK)inted  by  the  senate  was  to  be  invested  with  the 
executive  functions.  Of  this  council  I'rince  Mavrocadato  was 
nominated  president,  and  Corinth  was  selected  as  the  seat  of 
government. 

Among  the  events  which  rendered  the  campaign  of  1822 
remarkable,  was  the  death  of  Ali  Pasha  of  Janina.  This  man, 
who  was  not  only  one  of  the  greatest  heroes,  but  the  most  cruel 
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and  remorseless  tyrants  of  modem  times,  and  who  well 
merited  the  title  of  the  Lion  of  Janina,  was  the  leader  of  a 
large  force  composed  of  Albanians,  and  possessed  an  army  of 
thirty  thousand  Muslims,  all  of  whom  were  devoted  to  him 
from  admiration  of  his  well-known  valour.  Although  he  had 
assumed  and  laboured  to  preserve  an  apparent  dependence 
upon  the  Sultan,  he  was  virtually  an  independent  chief,  and 
the  great  influence  he  exercised,  as  well  as  the  position  of  the 
territories  over  which  he  exercised  his  authority,  rendered 
him  of  the  highest  importance  to  both  parties  in  the  struggle. 
It  was  obviously  his  iK>licy  to  afford  all  the  aid  he  possibly 
could  to  the  insurgents  of  Greece,  whose  independence,  once 
achieved,  would  secure  his  own.  While,  therefore,  he  en- 
deavoured to  deceive  the  Porte  with  an  appearance  of  neu- 
trality, he  was  in  secret  correspondence  witfi  the  leaders  of 
the  movement  in  Greece.  The  Sultan,  at  length  discovering 
his  proceedings,  resolved  upon  his  destniction,  and  despatched 
Chourchid  Pasha  with  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men  to  Al- 
bania. At  the  beginning  of  1822,  the  forces  of  the  Sultan 
had  been  three  years  vainly  endeavouring  to  reduce  the 
Albanians  to  subjection,  and  AH  Pasha,  secure  in  an  im- 
pregnable stronghold  which  he  had  erected  on  an  island  in 
the  lake  of  Janina,  continued  to  defy  the  efforts  of  his  foes. 
Early  in  that  year,  however,  the  blockade  which  had  been 
instituted  had  reduced  the  garrison  of  the  Pasha  to  the  utmost 
straits,  and  by  means  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  some  of  its 
defenders,  it  was  at  last  entered  by  the  troops  of  Chourchid 
Pasha.  Ali  escaped  into  a  tower  which  was  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  fortress  by  a  drawbridge,  and  with  a  fisw 
resolute  followers,  determined,  before  yielding  to  the  enemy,  to 
apply  a  match  to  the  magazine,  and  blow  himself  and  his 
family  to  pieces.  Under  these  circumstances,  Chourchid 
Pasha,  desirous  of  carrying  the  head  of  this  fierce  warrior  to 
Constantinople,  had  recourse  to  artifice,  and  by  an  unworthy 
deception,  induced  him  to  capitulate,  and  perfidiously  vio- 
lating his  pledge,  put  Ali  to  death,  and  sent  his  head  to 
Constantinople,  when  its  arrival  occasioned  the  utmost  re- 
joicing. .  The  death  of  this  extraordinary  man  was  a  aever^ 
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blow  to  the  Greek  cause,  for  it  left  the  large  force  hitherto 
occupied  in  Albania  at  the  disposal  of  the  Porte.  While, 
therefore,  tlie  Sultan  made  arrangements  to  meet  the  Bos- 
BiaiiB  with  whom  war  was  expected  to  be  declared,  by  send- 
ing an  army  under  the  Grand  Vizier  toward  the  Danube,  and 
prepared  to  keep  the  Persians  in  check  by  collecting  under 
the  Pasha  of  Erzeroum  an  army  of  tliirty  thousand  men,  it 
was  resolved  that  Chonrchid  Pasha  should  enter  the  Morea 
with  a  force  of  sixty  thousand,  and  that  at  the  same  time  a 
fleet  should  sail  for  the  coast,  with  supplies  for  those  gani- 
sons  which  still  held  out  against  the  Greeks. 

Almost  immediately  after  these  events,  an  attack  was  made 
on  the  island  of  Chios  by  the  troops  of  the  Sultan,  which  can- 
not be  contemplated  without  horror,  and  which  awakened  for 
the  Greeks  the  liveliest  83rmpathy  throughout  Europe.  This 
island,  the  extreme  beauty  and  fertility  of  which  can  hardly 
be  exaggerated  by  the  most  poetical  description,  possessed  a 
population  of  eighty  thousand  persons,  who  had  hitherto 
refrained  from  taking  any  part  in  the  insurrection.  The 
oppression,  however,  under  which  they  were  crushed  by  the 
Turkish  governors  drove  them  to  despair ;  and  on  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Greek  fleet,  they  joined  in  the  struggle  of  indepen- 
dence. The  Sultan  immediately  resolved  to  suppress  the 
movement  with  the  utmost  severity.  An  army  of  thirty  thousand 
Asiatics,  whose  ferocity  rendered  them  more  like  demons  than 
human  beings,  was  landed  on  the  devoted  island,  while  a 
powerful  fleet  under  Kara  Ali,  the  Turkish  admiral,  appeared 
upon  the  coast  It  was  in  vain  for  the  inhabitants  to  attempt 
successfully  to  resist  such  an  overwhelming  force.  Every  city 
and  village  became  a  scene  of  bloodshed.  Every  house  was 
pillaged,  and  its  inhabitants,  whenever  they  could  be  found, 
were  put  to  the  sword,  or  carried  into  a  captivity  worse  than 
death.  Ninety  churches  and  forty  villages  were  reduced  to  ashes ; 
and  at  the  termination  of  the  massacre,  twenty-five  thousand 
men  had  been  destroyed,  forty  thousand  women  and  chil- 
dren had  been  carried  ofi*  as  slaves,  and  only  fifteen  thousand 
persons  escaped  from  the  island,  many  of  whom  died  of  grief 
and  destitution.      The  spectacle  presented  by  the  principal 
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city  after  this  frightful  event,  is  thus  referred  to  by  an  eye- 
witness:— 

*'  The  town  appeared,  irom  the  sea,  as  bright  and  floorish- 
ing  as  ever,  and  they  all  '  exclaii^ed  against  the  exaggerated 
reports  of  the  ruins  of  Scio.'  But  a  nearer  approach  dispelled 
the  illusion. 

*'  We  now  crossed  the  green,  and  entered  the  town.  The 
principal  street  was  called  'Ao-aX^ri^a,  or  the  LeveL  It  was 
long,  wide,  regular,  and  formed  a  fine  perapective.  The  edi- 
fices were  generally  private  houses,  with  ornamented  fa^des, 
that  gave  them  the  air  of  publid  buildings.  They  were  built 
of  hewn  stone,  like  those  of  Yaletta,  with  balconies  on  pro- 
jecting buttresses,  and  sculptured  armorial  bearings  over  many 
of  the  doors.  The  interior  was  ornamented  with  balustrades 
of  marble,  of  a  rich  vein  and  high  polish,  the  ceilings  were 
curiously  carved  and  gilded,  the  halls  painted  in  fresco,  and 
hung  with  pictures ;  and  every  thing  indicated  what  we  bad 
heard,  that  the  inhabitants  had  been  a  rich,  cultivated,  and 
polished  people.  All  was  now  destroyed  and  defaced.  The 
roofs  beaten  in,  the  staircases  upturned,  the  windows  and  door- 
cases blackened  with  smoke.  Among  the  rubbish  lay  skulls, 
arms,  and  half-consumed  bodies,  amid  paper,  books,  and  broken 
furniture.  Everywhere  in  the  streets  were  what  seemed  heaps 
of  rags,  which  we  were  sometimes  obliged  to  walk  through. 
They  were  soft,  and  the  pressure  of  our  feet  forced  out  the 
limbs  and  ghastly  faces  of  the  bodies  that  were  lying  weltering 
under  them.  The  feeling  of  this  was  very  horrible,  and  when- 
ever our  feet  got  entangled  in  such  heaps,  we  hastily  extricated 
them  with  a  shuddering  that  almost  overcame  us.  We  visited 
the  houses  of  Strati,  Rhodochannachi,  Dimenti,  Rhalle,  and 
others,  whose  names  were  well  known  and  respected  in  moit 
of  the  commercial  towns  of  Europe.  I  had  seen  the  bodies 
of  their  partners  lying  in  the  streets  of  Constantinople.  •  « 
.  .  .  After  visiting  the  private  houses,  we  entered  the 
public  edifices.  Half-way  up  the  street  stood  the  cathedral 
and  the  bishop's  palace.  The  bishop  had  given  himself  up 
as  a  hostage,  and,  with  the  rest,  was  hanged  on  the  battlements 
of  the  fortress.     In  a  broken  part  of  the  floor,  in  a  room  in 
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flie  ptlaoe,  was  lying  the  bod j  of  one  of  Us  fiunily*  Qpir 
diOQMih  stood  over  hinii  and  striking  him  with  tfao  end  of  Us 
.bsloiii  told  him  to  get  up,  as  he  had  dept  lo^g  enough;  then 
toning  to  me,  he  said|  with  a  ooane  laugh,  ^He  b-  a  laij 
CbUow— he  won't  stir/ 

**  From  the  palace  we  proceeded  to  the  ooUegSy  whidi  stood 
on  the  opposite  side,  higher  np  the  street  Tliis  wm  .not  » 
temporary  edifice  converted  into  a  sohool,  bat  large  ngiAu 
bofldings,  with  ornamented  fronts,  fiwming  a  legdar  qnad- 
tangle  liln  one  of  onr  colleges,  containing  chi^wl,  thealn^  haD, 
and  profeanrs'  and  students'  ^lartments;  it  had  snpported 
twenty-five  pn^BSSors  in  the  diArent  sdenoes  and  hngoagea^ 
and  stodents  from  all  parts  of  the  Lerant  The  first  oljeetB 
that  presented  themselves  were  the  bodies  of  two  of  the  pio- 
Ibsiori  lying  at  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  quadrangles.  TbfBf 
were  partly  covered  with  the  fragments  of  their  gowns,  b«t 
their  hands  and  legs  appeared  frmn  mider  them.  We  entered 
one  of  the  lecturers'  halls ;  the  floor  was  covered  with  torn 
pieces  of  books ;  I  brought  one  of  them  away  with  me ;  it 
was  part  of  a  Homer,  having  the  original  text  at  one  side,  and 
on  the  other  a  modem  Greek  commentary  and  para{^irase, 
written  by  the  professor,  and  printed  at  the  college  press.  Of 
this  college,  nothing  remains  but  the  scorched  walls.  The 
professors  were  generally  and  indiscriminately  massacred  when 
the  Turks  burst  into  it,  and  the  students,  the  risbg  hopes  of 
the  country,  carried  off  as  slaves.  They  are  now  scattered 
over  Asia  and  £uroi)e,  in  the  lowest  state  of  degradation  as 
Ohristians,  and  forcibly  compelled  to  undergo  the  Mohammadan 
rite." 

The  environs  of  the  city  presented  an  aspect  of  equal 
desolation. — 

'^  We  found,  on  nearer  approach,  the  garden  walls  torn 
down,  the  villas  razed  and  burned,  and  the  bodies  of  the  pro- 
prietors lying  about  unburied.  We  made  our  way  through 
enclosures  now  unfenced,  and  saw  vines,  figs,  pear,  and  peadi 
trees,  torn  about  in  every  direction,  while  the  fruit  was  hang- 
ing on  the  branches,  or  lying  on  the  ground,  in  the  greatest 
profruBoni  and  no  .one  to  gather  it     In  fact,  we  met  nothing 
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that  had  life  in  the  country  no  more  than  in  the  dty ;  the 
very  hirds  seemed  to  have  been  scared  away  by  the  carnage ; 
we  neither  saw  nor  heard  them,  or  any  other  sound  than  the 
dismal  yell  of  a  solitary  dog,  which  seemed  to  be  howling  over 
the  remains  of  his  master 

'*  The  British  consul,  Signor  Giudici,  had  given  shelter 
to  as  many  of  the  miserable  remnant  of  the  Greek  population 
as  could  reach  the  asylum  of  his  house,  at  the  imminent 
hazard  of  his  o^-n  life.  Two  hundred  and  seven  women  and 
children  were  crowded  together  in  his  garden ;  and  these, 
together  with  a  few  preserved  by  the  other  consuls,  were  all 
that  remained  of  one  hundred  thousand  souls,  perhaps  the 
most  cheerful  and  comfortable  little  community  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Some  of  these  forlorn  women  supported  their 
situation  with  a  melancholy  cheerfulness,  characteristic  of  the 
Greek  disposition,  but  others  seemed  quite  unable  to  bear  up 
against  the  calamity.  Among  these  were  two  or  three  of  the 
most  re8|)ectable  on  the  island.  Their  husbands  had  been 
massacred,  their  children  made  slaves,  and  they  sat  solitary 
and  unmoved  within  their  huts,  taking  no  notice  of  us,  and 
absorbed  only  in  their  own  deep  and  dismal  reflections.  The 
children,  however,  all  gathered  round  us,  and  walked  with  qb 
everywhere,  either  holding  by  our  hands  or  the  skirts  of  our 
coats,  looking  up  to  us  with  faces  full  of  confidence  and 
pleasure,  as  if  they  knew  by  intuition  that  we  were  firiends, 
and  interested  for  them  ;  but  while  we  were  distributing  a  few 
paras  among  them,  they  were  seized  with  a  sudden  terror,  and 
all  disappeared.  The  cause  was  soon  manifest  The  chouaah 
and  the  Janissary  had  just  entered  the  garden,  and  these  poor 
children  fled  from  the  sight  of  a  Turk  with  the  same  inttino* 
tive  terror  that  a  kid  flies  from  the  sight  of  a  tiger."* 

From  this  time  for  five  years  the  struggle  was  maintained 
by  the  Greeks  with  a  degree  of  heroism  unsurpassed  in  any 
period  of  history.  The  events,  however,  which  crowd  into 
tlie  history  of  that  period  are  numerous  enough  to  fill  a  large 
volumcf 

*  Walah*!  Residcnco  at  ConttantiDople,  toI.  ii.,  p.  66-77. 
t  The  reader  will  find  an  ample  acooont  of  thia  mamorable  war  fai  Sir 
A.  Ali8oii*a  History  of  Europe. 
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In  1826  the  British  Gbvernment  resolved  to  aecnre  to  the 
Greeks  that  liherty  to  which  their  long  and  arduous  struggle 
io  fally  entitled  them.  In  accomplishing  this  measure  con- 
mderable  advantage  was  obtained  by  the  accession  to  the  throne 
of  Russia  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  his  predecessor  having  all 
along  proved  hostile  to  the  cause  of  Greece.  By  a  protoool, 
signed  on  the  4th  April  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Count 
Nesselrode,  and  Prince  Lieven,  it  was  arranged  that  the  King 
of  Great  Britain,  having  received  an  application  from  the 
Greeks,  had  agreed  to  interpose,  so  as  to  terminate  their 
struggle  with  Turkey,  and  that  Greece  should  be  one  of 
the  dependencies  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  governed  by  native 
authorities,  in  the  appointment  of  whom  the  Ottoman  Porte 
was  to  be  consulted. 

It  was  highly  important  for  the  cause  of  Greek  emanci- 
pation that  the  sympathy  which  the  sufferings  of  the  patriots 
excited  had  led  the  great  powers  of  Europe  to  interfere  in 
their  behalf.  Ibrahim  Pasha,  son  of  the  celebrated  Moham- 
mad Ali  Pasha  of  Egypt,  had  landed  in  the  Morea  with  a 
force  with  which  it  was  his  resolution  utteriy  to  exterminate 
the  Greeks ;  and  without  foreign  aid  this  threat  must  have 
been  carried  into  execution,  and  the  whole  of  the  Morea 
would  have  eventually  been  involved  in  the  total  ruin  which 
had  befallen  the  Island  of  Chios.  The  protocol  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  was  followed  up  by  a  treaty,  entered  into  on  the 
6th  July  1827,  between  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia, 
the  results  of  which  was  the  emancipation  of  the  Greeks  from 
the  oppression  under  which  they  had  so  long  laboured. 

As  soon  as  this  celebrated  treaty  was  concluded,  the  three 
great  powers  who  were  parties  to  it  prepared  to  carry  out  its 
stipulations.  It  was  accordingly  intimated  to  the  Sublime 
Porte,  and  it  was  at  the  same  time  declared,  that  if  the  treaty 
were  not  accepted  within  a  month,  the  three  contracting 
powers  would  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  Greeks. 
This  decisive  intimation  was  received  by  Sultan  Mahmoud 
with  the  utmost  astonishment  and  indignation,  and  the 
following  reply  was  made  to  it : — "  The  Greeks,  who  form 
part  of  the  countries  conquered  ages  ago  by  the  Ottoman 
arms,  and  who  from  generation  to  generation  have  been  tri- 
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batary  snbjecto  of  the  Sublime  Forte,  havei  like  the  other 
nations  who,  since  the  origin  of  Islamism,  remained  faithlullj 
in  submission,  always  enjoyed  perfect  repose  and  tranquillity 
under  the  iEgis  of  our  legislation.  It  is  notorious  thai  the 
Greeks  have  been  treated  like  Mussulmans  in  every  respect ; 
and  as  to  everything  which  regards  their  property,  the  main- 
tenance of  their  personal  security,  and  the  defence  of  theur 
honour,  that  they  have  been,  especially  under  the  glorious  reign 
of  the  present  sovereign,  loaded  with  benefits  far  exceeding 
those  which  their  ancestors  enjoyed.  It  is  precisely  this  great 
degree  of  favour,  this  height  of  comfort  and  tranquillityi  that 
has  been  the  cause  of  the  revolt,  excited  by  malignant  men 
incapable  of  appreciating  the  value  of  such  marks  of  benevo- 
lence. Yielding  to  the  delusions  of  heated  imaginations,  they 
have  dared  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt,  not  only  against 
their  benefactor  and  legitimate  sovereign,  but  also  against 
all  the  Mussulman  |)eople,  by  committing  the  most  horrible 
excesses,  sacrificing  to  their  vengeance  defenceless  women  and 
innocent  children  with  unexampled  ferocity.  The  Sublime 
Torte  being  engaged  in  punishing  in  its  own  territory,  and  in 
conformity  with  its  sacred  law,  such  of  its  turbulent  subjects 
as  have  revolted,  can  never  admit  the  right  of  any  other  power 
to  interfere  with  it  The  Ottoman  Qovemment  must  consi- 
der those  who  address  such  pro|)08als  to  it,  as  intending  to 
give  consequence  to  a  troop  of  brigands.  A  Greek  Govern- 
ment is  spoken  of,  which  is  to  be  recognised  in  case  the  Sub- 
lime Porte  dues  not  consent  to  some  arrangement,  and  it  has 
even  been  proposed  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  rebels. 
Has  not  the  Sublime  Forte  great  reason  to  be  struck  with 
astonishment  at  hearing  such  language  irom  friendly  powers  ? 
for  history  offers  no  example  of  conduct  so  opposite  to  the 
principles  and  duties  of  government  The  Sublime  Porte, 
therefore,  can  never  listen  to  such  propositions,  which  it  will 
neither  hear  nor  understand,  so  long  as  the  country  inhabited 
by  Greeks  forms  part  of  the  Ottoman  dominions,  and  they  are 
tributary  subjects  of  the  Porte,  which  will  never  renounce  its 
rights.  If,  with  the  aid  of  the  Almighty,  the  Sublime  Porte 
resumes  full  possession  of  that  countryi  it  will  then  act,  as 

2o 
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well  for  the  present  as  the  fatare,  in  conformity  with  the  or- 
dinances which  its  holj  law  prescribes  with  respect  to  its 
subjects." 

Having  issued  this  manifesto  in  reply  to  the  demands  of 
the  three  powers  who  had  become  parties  to  the  treaty,  the 
Sultan  made  the  most  energetic  preparations  for  the  defence 
which  he  justly  suspected  would  soon  be  requisite,  as  well  as 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  in  Greece.  The  various  fort- 
resses on  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Hellespont  were  furnished 
with  heavy  ordnance,  the  garrisons  were  strengthened,  and 
the  army  under  Ibrahim,  in  the  Morea,  was  reinforced  by  five 
thousand  men,  brought  from  Egypt  by  a  large  fleet,  which 
took  up  its  position  in  the  Bay  of  Navarino,  and  prepared  to 
assist  the  Fasha  in  his  military  operations  on  shore,  which  he 
received  orders  from  the  Sultan  to  prosecute  with  redoubled 
vigour. 

Ibrahim  was  not  slow  to  execute  his  commission.  The 
reinforcement  having  been  landed,  he  proceeded  to  carry  ont 
his  instructions  to  the  letter.  The  progress  of  his  troo]i6 
was  indicated  by  bloodshed  and  conflagrations.  His  orders 
were,  that  any  resistance  occurring  in  a  village  should  be 
punished  by  the  extermination  of  the  whole  inhabiUuits. 
The  most  savage  barbarities  worthy  only  of  the  darkest 
ages,  were  everywhere  p€ri)etrated.  The  men  were  but- 
chered— the  women  and  children  subjected  to  every  indig- 
nity, or  led  into  captivity.  Even  the  vineyards  and  gardens 
were  not  spared,  and  what  the  sword  did  not  destroy  was 
consumed  by  fire. 

The  contempt  with  which  the  Sultan  appeared  to  treat 
the  representations  of  the  allies,  by  continuing  the  devasta- 
tion they  had  rcBolved  to  check,  now  i-enderecl  it  necessary 
for  them  to  interfere  with  promptitude.  Britain,  France, 
and  Russia  had  each  sent  a  squadron  into  the  Mediterranean, 
to  compel  the  Sultan  to  respect  their  treaty.  The  admirals 
of  the  combined  fleet  resolved,  therefore,  to  enter  the  Bay  of 
Navarino,  and  compel  Ibrahim  to  ol)ey  the  commands  of 
their  re8i)ective  sovereigns.  The  consequence  of  this  re- 
solution was  the  celebrated  battle  of  Navarino,  in  which  the 
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Ottoman  fleet,  coiisisting  of  more  than  fifty  shipe  of  war, 
inclading  four  line  of  battle  ships,  and  nineteen  frigates, 
were  totally  destroyed,  together  with  seven  thousand  of  the 
Turks.  Thus  the  atrocious  massacre  of  Chios,  and  the  many 
other  cruelties  practised  by  the  troops  of  the  Porte  on  the 
Greeks,  were  in  some  measure  avenged. 

The  destruction  of  the  Ottoman  fleet  terminated  the 
struggle  for  independence  in  Greece.  Ibrahim  soon  evacu- 
ated the  Morea,  by  transporting  his  troops  to  Alexandria, 
and  after  some  negotiations  with  the  Porte,  with  which  it 
was  found  impossible  to  come  to  any  terms  of  accommpdation^ 
the  ambassadors  of  the  allies  quitted  Constantinople,  and 
Count  Capo  d'Istria  having  been  elected  President  of  Greece, 
entered  on  the  possession  of  his  new  authority,  and,  by  a 
proclamation,  declared  that  the  independence  of  that  country 
was  established. 

This  event,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  in 
modern  times,  was  hailed  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  by  all 
the  enlightened  nations  of  Europe,  and  the  antidpationa 
which  were  formed  from  the  energy  and  intelligence  of  the 
Greeks  have  not  been  disappointed.  Relieved  from  the 
grinding  oppression,  and  the  barbarous  tyranny  and  misrule 
to  which  it  was  so  long  subjected,  Greece  has  exhibited  un- 
equivocal proofs  of  that  advancing  prosperity  to  which  the 
natural  capabilities  of  so  fine  a  country  must  lead  when  its 
people  enjoy  the  blessings  of  civil  liberty,  and  possess  suitable 
encouragement  for  the  exercise  of  their  industiy  and  skilL 
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A.  D.  1826—1828. 

Fhfiwit  oC  ttlHUiy  reform  hj  Sulten  IfdmHNiil— Hie  ooa^tioft  of  the 
Jeiiiieiiee--T1ie  new  leviee-— MebaKNid  reeohree  to  redooe  tlM  J^^ 
niiee  to  ebedknoe  or  deetnqr  them— Hetti^keriff  for  tin  formetiHi 
of  A  new  ermx— Beroh  end  total  deetmotion  of  the  Jvamrjknm 
tinenglioat  tbe  empire— Efieote  of  thie  meeeore— PabKo  indigBetioa 
Greet  inoendiAiy  &e  in  Oonetentiiiople— llie  oonfentioB  of  Aeker- 
mm— HoetOe  deetgne  of  tbe  Oui^War  with  Baeeie  Bneeien 
•in^  oroeiee  the  Pmth— Summeiy  of  the  Aaietio  end  Eovopeea 
oempeigiieofl828. 

T\UBING  the  progress  of  the  Greek  revolutioiii  Stiltan 
Mahmoud  was  earnestly  engaged  in  maturing  his  schemes 
of  military  reform.  The  necessity  of  such  reform  was  pressed 
npon  his  attention  hy  the  history  of  every  war  in  which  the 
Porte  had  been  engaged  during  his  own  reign  and  that  of 
aeveral  of  his  predecessors.  It  had  been  clearly  demonstrated 
that  although  his  troops  could  never  be  charged  with  any 
want  of  valour  or  hanlihood,  they  were  extremely  deficient 
in  oomplete  subordination  and  thorough  stibjection  to  a  rigid 
system  of  military  discipline — qualities  without  which  the 
Idghest  courage  is  of  comparatively  little  avail.  A  condition 
of  things  had  arisen,  the  continuance  of  which  was  utterly 
incompatible  with  the  safety  of  the  state.  The  Janizaries 
had  become  much  more  the  terror  of  the  government  by 
which  they  were  supported,  than  that  of  their  enemies. 
While  Sultan  Mahmoud,  therefore,  was  prosecuting  with 
extieme  vigour  such  measures  as  seemed  requisite  to  terminate 
revolutionary  movements  in  Greece,  he  continued  to  mature 
his  plans,  in  order  to  curb  and  eventually  to  destroy  the 
power  of  those  fierce  trooper  whose  insubordination,  notwith* 
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standing  all  his  efforts,  might  at  any  time  OYertam  his  throne. 
For  this  purpose  a  complete  reform  of  the  militarj  code  of  the 
Janizaries,  or  their  total  overthrow  and  the  substitution  for 
them  of  other  troops  trained  to  modern  warfare,  and  accustomed 
to  obej,  appeared  to  the  Sultan,  as  it  had  already  appeared  • 
to  many  of  his  predecessors,  absolutely  indispensable.  Every 
attempt  hitherto  made  to  convince  the  Janizaries  of  the  neces- 
sity of  assimilating  their  discipline  and  mode  of  warfare  to 
the  improvements  of  modem  times  had  been  unavailing. 
With  equal  obstinacy  and  blindness  they  continued  to  adhere 
to  the  ancient  systems  adopted  in  the  campiugns  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  That  they  had  become  more  dangerous  to 
the  empire  than  to  the  forces  of  their  enemies,  had  been 
proved  on  many  occasions,  and  the  destruction  of  Selim  III., 
as  well  as  the  peril  which  had  threatened  himself  forced  upon 
the  Sultan  the  conviction  that  some  measure  must  be  adopted 
to  terminate  a  source  of  civil  danger,  and  to  remove  an  im- 
pediment to  civil  advancement  which  was  thus  perpetually 
causing  anxiety,  mortification,  and  defeat.  lie  felt,  indeed, 
that  if  any  new  system  was  to  be  adopted,  it  must  be 
preceded  by  the  suppression  of  the  Janizaries.  He  had 
already  before  him  the  example  of  Peter  the  Great  in  his  de- 
struction of  the  Strelitzes,  who  were  the  Janizaries  of  Russia. 
But  the  enterprise  on  his  part  was  infinitely  more  difiScult 
and  dangerous.  The  Strelitzes  were  comparatively  bw  in 
number;  they  were  isolated  from  the  people.  They  were 
neither  rendered  illustrious  by  victories,  sacred  by  super- 
stition, or  venerable  by  antiquity ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
Peter  the  Great  was  aided  by  a  powerful  party,  all  in  (avoor 
of  his  design.  On  the  other  hand,  Mahmoud  was  not  sup- 
ported in  his  scheme  by  any  powerful  party,  while  the  Jani- 
zaries possessed  very  strong  family  interests.  Their  order 
was  associated  with  brilliant  recollections,  and  they  were  the 
aiimiration  of  almost  every  class  in  every  portion  of  the 
empire.  Notwithstanding  these  considerations,  the  Sultan 
resolved  to  adopt  the  strongest  measures  whenever  the  oppor- 
tunity should  be  afforded  him,  and  that  opportunity  was  not 
long  wanting. 
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To  aooompliBb  his  aeheme  it  was  requisite  to  posiesi  a 
fiiroe  wUoh  might  enable  liinii  if  neoeflsaiy,  to  enuih  the 
Jadbnries  at  a  blow,  whenerer  saoh  a  step  might  become 
imperative ;  and  to  obtain  for  liis  measores  the  sanetioo  of 
the  IJlama  as  well  as  the  sopport  of  the  principal  militaiy 
flmetionaries  of  the  state.  Mahmond  therefore  had  qwred  no 
eBbrts  to  accomplish  these  ends,  and  had  sncceeded  in  raisiiig 
a  laige  force,  consisting,  besides  other  troops,  of  foorteen 
tihoosand  topgees  or  artillerymen,  all  of  whom  were  the  rivals 
of  the  ancient  corps,  and  whose  fidelity  had  been  secorsd  by 
eveiy  avaflable  means.  The  Sultan,  too^  had  in  a  grsat 
measore  snoceeded  in  gaining  for  his  projects  of  reform  the 
approbation  of  the  ^ama  and  the  Mnftee,  and  what  was  of 
h%h  importance,  the  confidence  of  the  Grand  Visier,  the 
Oi^Mtan  Pasha  or  admiral,  and  even  that  of  the  Aga,  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Janizaries  themselves.  He  had 
also  contrived  to  thin  the  ranks  of  those  fierce  and  tarbnlent 
troops,  by  placing  them  in  situations  of  difficulty,  in  which, 
during  the  recent  wars,  numbers  of  them  had  perished.  Dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  Greek  war,  several  regiments  of  Jani- 
zaries had  been  from  time  to  time  drafted  from  the  main  body 
for  service  in  that  province.  These  detachments  were  placed 
on  board  the  Ottoman  vessels  of  war,  landed  at  different 
pdnts  in  the  scene  of  the  conflict,  and  left  unsupported. 
None  of  these  detachments  had  ever  returned  to  Constanti- 
nople, being  completely  destroyed  by  the  insurgents,  and  thus 
tiieir  number  in  the  capital  was  materially  diminished.  In 
May  1826  the  Sultan  issued  a  hatti-sheriff  for  the  formation 
of  a  new  army.  Hitherto  the  Janizaries  had  been  without 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  the  intention  of  their  sovereign ; 
but  the  veil  now  fell  from  their  eyes.  They  perceived  that 
the  scheme  which  had  cost  Selim  his  throne  was  about  to  be  re- 
vived. They  now  began  to  understand  why  their  companions 
had  never  returned  from  Greece,  and  they  perceived  that  the 
time  was  come  to  make  a  stand  for  their  privileges,  if  not 
even  their  existence.  In  less  than  a  fortnight  after  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  new  army,  the  whole  of  the  Janizaries 
were  in  open  revolt     But  the  Sultan,  had  foreseen  the 
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danger  of  sncli  a  crisis,  and  bad  prepared  for  it.  The  Aga 
of  the  Janizaries,  without  being  suspected  by  those  under  his 
command,  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Sultan,  all  the  gar- 
risons of  the  Bosphorus  were  on  his  side,  as  well  as  the  artil-^ 
lery,  and  a  very  considerable  force  which  he  had  gradually 
and  quietly  matured. 

The  insurrection  broke  out  with  the  utmost  fury  on  the 
14th  of  June,  after  a  grand  review  of  the  army  had  been 
held,  and  speedily  assumed  that  desperate  character  which 
proved  that  a  decisive  crisis  had  at  length  arrived.  Without 
attempting  to  conceal  their  purpose,  the  Janizaries  gave  the 
signal  for  revolt,  and  demanded  the  execution  of  the  Sultan's 
advisers,  and  the  instant  revocation  of  the  offensive  edict. 
The  Aga  now  thought  it  expedient  to  throw  off  the  mask  he 
had  hitherto  worn,  and  addressing  the  Janizaries,  stigmatised 
them  as  rebels  and  infidels,  and  called  on  them  to  submit  to 
the  Sultan's  authority.  The  discovery  that  their  leader  fa- 
voured the  new  project  of  the  Sultan,  excited  the  already 
exasperated  soldiery  to  the  highest  pitch  of  fury.  They  issued 
from  their  barracks  fully  armed,  attacked  the  palace  of  the 
Vizier,  the  admiral  of  the  fleet,  and  their  own  commander  the 
Aga,  destroying  everything  within  their  reach,  and  burning 
several  of  the  buildings  to  the  ground ;  and  the  officers  who 
liad  thus  become  the  objects  of  tlicur  hatred,  only  escaped 
instant  death  by  a  precipitate  flight.  The  Aga  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Sultan,  and  obtained  his  sanction  to  an  immediate 
suppression  of  a  revolt  which  threatened  not  only  the  speedy 
destniction  of  the  cily,  but  his  own  life. 

By  the  Sultan's  order,  the  famous  standard  of  the  Prc^heti 
the  Sanjak-Sheriff,  was  brought  forth  with  the  usual  solemn 
ceremoniiil ;  and  a  proclamation  was  issued,  commanding  all 
faithful  Muslims  to  rally  around  it,  and  at  the  same  time  de-. 
nouncing  the  Janizaries  as  the  enemies  of  religion  and  the 
state.  This  proceeding  was  successful.  A  large  number  of 
the  citizens,  completely  armed,  assembled,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  large  force  was  speedily  gathered  from  the  barracks  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  and  a  park  of  artillery  conveyed 
from  the  arsenal  at  Topkhara.     The  Janisaries  had  by  this 
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time  taken  up  their  porition  in  the  AtmeidADi  a  leige  iqaaTO 
in  Constantinople,  leeolyed  to  defend  themselyeSi  aad|  Httle 
aatioipating  the  real  purpose  of  the  Snltan,  they  9xp9eM  to 
olitain  by  menaces  and  violenoe  the  sacoess  their  anoealon 
bad  often  achioTed  by  the  same  means.  The  revolteia  wero 
now  snmmoned  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  retom  to  their 
allegianoe ;  but  such  was  their  rage,  that  they  pot  to  death 
the  officers  who  had  been  sent  with  the  Snltan's  message. 
The  decisive  momenty  therefiyre,  was  arriTed.  The  fetva  of 
die  Muftee  was  proclaimed,  anthorising  the  Snltan  to  pnnidi 
the  rebels,  and  a  most  teniBo  scene  ensned.  A  battery  wUdi 
had  been  formed  commanding  the  Atmeidan,  opened  firs  npon 
the  devoted  troops,  who  were  mowed  down  by  incessant  dia- 
ohaiges  of  grape-shot  and  small-arms.  A  vast  nnmber,  after 
reiolntely  but  vainly  endeavouring  to  defend  themselves,  re- 
tired to  the  barracks,  which  was  immediately  set  on  fire  1^ 
means  of  shells  thrown  into  the  building,  while  the  gates,  bj 
which  alone  the  miserable  occnpante  coitld  escape,  were 
assailed  by  incessant  discharges  of  grape-shot.  The  barracks 
were  soon  enveloped  in  flames,  and  all  wlio  were  not  other- 
wise destroyed,  perished  in  the  conflagration.  No  qnarter 
was  given  by  the  Sultan.  Several  colonels  succeeded  in 
making  their  way  from  the  scene  of  destruction,  and  implored 
mercy  on  their  knees.  They  were  instantly  decapitated. 
Offisrs  of  submission,  too,  were  made  by  the  revolters  in  their 
desperation,  but  these  were  disregarded,  and  the  work  of 
extermination  proceeded  till  not  one  of  the  Janizaries  remained. 
This  terrible  slaughter  was  followed  up  by  measures  equally 
decisive.  For  three  months  afterwards  the  Janisaries  were 
everywhere  seized  and  put  to  death  ;  till  in  various  parts  of 
the  empire,  upwards  of  forty  thousand  of  these  troops  were 
thus  annihilated,  and  an  equal  number  driven  into  exile. 
These  measures  were  followed  up  by  a  public  decree  from  the 
highest  authority,  which  declared  the  very  name  of  the  Jani- 
saries to  be  infamous ;  their  barracks  were  demolished ;  their 
standards  were  destroyed,  and  their  duties  transferred  to  the  new 
troops,  of  whom  Hussein,  the  Aga,  was  appointed  commander, 
and  the  Sultan  and  his  court  assumed  the  military  costume  of 
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the  Egyptians,  while  the  new  levies  exhibited  s  dress  firom 
which  all  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Janizaries  was  carefully 
ezclnded. 

This  extraordinary  event,  which  clearly  indicated  the 
nnqnestionable  vigonr  of  the  Sultan's  administration,  filled 
all  Europe  with  astonishment.  Although  the  Janizaries  had  v 
beyond  doubt  been  the  chief  support  of  the  Empire  in  the 
earlier  ages  of  its  existence,  and  had  been  distinguished  by 
many  very  brilliant  acts,  yet  it  could  not  be  denied  that 
eventually  they  had  raised  an  insurmountable  barrier  against 
all  progress.  They  had  become  a  mere  mob  of  ferocious 
ruflBons,  whose  ignorance  was  only  equalled  by  their  obstinate 
bigotry  and  blind  reverence  for  obsolete  customs.  They  were, 
in  a  word,  not  only  possessed  of  great  power  from  the  very 
prestige  of  their  order  to  work  evil,  but  at  the  same  time 
really  incapacitated  to  produce  real  and  permanent  benefit. 
"  They  ruled,"  says  an  intelligent  writer,  "  with  uncontrolled 
insolence  in  Constantinople,  their  appearance  betraying  the 
excess  of  libertinism,  their  foul  language,  their  gross  beha- 
viour, their  enomioius  turbans,  their  open  vests,  their  bulky 
sashes  filled  with  arms,  their  weighty  sticks,  rendering  them 
objects  of  fear  and  of  disgust.  Like  moving  columns,  they 
thrust  every  one  from  their  paths,  without  regard  of  sex  or 
age,  frequently  l)estowing  durable  marks  of  anger  or  con- 
tempt ;  and  during  the  Bairam,  the  report  of  pistols,  let  off 
in  sport  or  in  intoxication,  followed  often  by  a  shriek,  every- 
where denoted  their  presence.  No  man  who  was  not  one  of 
them,  no  pro|)erty  that  was  not  theirs,  was  safe ;  and,  habi- 
tuated to  lawless  excess,  they  knew  no  crime  but  what  aimed 
at  their  privileges.  Deposed  Sultans  and  a  long  list  of  head- 
less Viziers  attest  this  tntth.  It  may  be  truly  said  that  there 
was  scarcely  a  person  of  consideration  in  the  empire  who  was 
not  glad  of  their  downfall."* 

But  although  most  persons  of  rank  and  intelligence  were 

found  to  admit  the  expediency  of  a  measure  so  extreme,  the 

utter  extinction  of  the  Janizaries  could  not  fail  deeply  to 

impress  the  public  generally  with  a  sense  of  the  cruelty  of  the 

•  Slado's  JoonaL 
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Sultan,  and  the  ingratitude  towards  those  troops  to  whom  in 
remote  times  the  empire  owed  so  much  of  its  glory.  The 
public  feeling  was  strikingly  evinced  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion ;  and  in  particular  by  a  dreadful  conflagration  which  was 
the  work  of  incendiaries,  by  which  several  thousands  of 
houses  were  destroyed,  and  a  loss  entailed  upon  Constanti- 
nople of  nearly  six  millions  sterling.  Mahmoud,  however, 
with  a  degree  of  decision  which,  under  the  very  difficult  cir- 
cumstances in  which  be  was  placed,  did  him  the  highest 
honour,  proceeded  in  those  plans  of  reform  which  he  justly 
believed  essential  to  the  stability  of  the  empire,  and  succeeded 
in  effecting  very  considerable  improvements,  not  only  in  the 
military,  but  in  the  civil  affairs  of  his  country. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  an  event  so  remarkable  as 
the  destruction  of  the  Janizaries  would  fail  to  be  taken  ad- 
vantage of  by  the  court  of  St  Petersburg.  The  Emperor 
Nicholas  had  brought  with  him  to  the  Russian  throne  a 
thorough  determination  to  carry  out  that  aggressive  policy  of 
the  Empress  Catherine,  of  which  the  terms  of  the  celebrated 
treaty  of  Kutschouc-Kainardji  afforded  so  striking  an  illus- 
tration, and  the  annihilation  of  the  Ottoman  army,  as  well  as 
the  distracted  condition  of  many  of  the  provinces  of  that  em- 
pire, afforded  an  opportunity  too  tempting  to  be  neglected. 
The  Czar,  therefore,  demanded  that  the  Sultan  should  con- 
clude with  him  a  treaty,  the  provisions  of  which  were  made 
the  subject  of  discussion  at  Ackerman,  a  town  in  Bessarabia ; 
and  Mahmoud,  pressed  by  the  necessity  of  his  condition, 
arising  not  only  from  the  destruction  of  his  army,  but  from 
the  state  of  Greece,  and  the  declaration  of  the  British  and 
French  ambassadors  as  to  the  intention  of  their  respective 
courts  to  take  up  the  cause  of  the  insurgents,  had  found  it 
requisite  to  conclude  the  arrangement,  and  the  celebrated 
convention  of  Ackerman  was  ratified  in  October  1826. 

Tiiis  treaty  proved  of  great  importance  to  Russia.  In 
addition  to  other  provisions,  it  recognised  the  whole  stipulations 
of  the  two  treaties  of  Bucharest  and  Kainanlji,  by  which  Russia 
claimed  the  right  to  interpose  in  behalf  of  the  members  of  the 
Greek  church  in  the  Ottoman  dominions ;  arranged  that  the 
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bonndaries  of  the  Turkish  Empire  should  remain  as  at  the  time 
of  the  conclusion  of  the  convention ;  stipulated  for  certain  impor- 
tant privileges  to  the  people  of  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and 
Servia,  and  made  arrangements  for  the  appointment  of  the 
Hospodars.  During  the  year  which  succeeded  the  ratifica-  ' 
tion  of  the  convention  of  Ackerman,  Russia  was  occupied 
with  the  Persian  war,  which  was  prosecuted  with  great 
vigour  l»y  Gkneral  Paskewitch,  by  whom  very  considerable 
advantages  were  obtained;  and  in  November  1827  the  treaty 
of  Tourkmantchai  was  concluded  between  Russia  and  Persia, 
and  the  former  power  gained  possession  of  the  provinces  of 
Erivan  and  Nakhitchevan,  and  a  military  frontier  which 
bounded  the  whole  of  the  north  of  Persia. 

This  treaty  was  concluded  a  very  short  time  subsequently 
to  the  destruction  of  the  Ottoman  fleet  in  the  Bay  of  NavarinO| 
as  already  related,  and  the  appointment  of  Count  Capo  d'lstria, 
the  aide-de-camp  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  as  President  of 
Greece,  it  left  the  Emperor  therefore  at  leisure  to  carry  ont 
those  hostile  intentions  which  his  ready  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  Greece,  and  a  variety  of  other  considerations,  clearly 
proved  him  to  entertain.  The  approaching  war  was  indicated 
by  the  mutual  recriminations  of  the  hostile  powers.  Russia 
accused  the  Porte  of  an  endeavour  to  cause  a  revolution  in 
the  Caucasus,  and  of  a  violation  of  treaties  by  closing  the 
Bosphonis  against  Russian  ships,  and  by  its  conduct  towards 
its  Christian  subjects.  There  was  no  inconsiderable  founda- 
tion  for  such  a  complaint^  and  especially  for  the  latter  part  of 
it.  The  pn>cceding8  of  the  Porte  towards  the  Christians  in 
Constantinople,  and  other  |X)rtions  of  the  empire  far  distant 
from  the  theatre  of  the  Greek  insurrection,  has  already  been 
referred  to ;  but  other  severe  measures  had  also  been  adopted. 

In  the  city  of  Constantinople  existed  a  large  community 
of  Christians  belonging  to  the  Armenian  Chureh.  They  ^ 
were  under  the  ecclesiastical  government  of  an  archbishop, 
who  resided  among  them,  and  possessed  the  honorary  title  of 
Patriarch.  This  community,  although  not  recognized  like 
the  Greek  Church  by  a  charter,  enj«iyed  the  same  religions  y 
toleration.     About  the  middle  of  last  centoryi  a  number  of 
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/  those  Armenian  Gbristians  united  themselves  with  the  Latih 
Church,  although  the  Porte  never  formally  acknowledged 
their  union  with  Rome,  nor  even  permitted  them  to  have 
churches  in  Constantinople,  but  regarded  them  as  still  a  por- 
tion of  the  orthodox  Armenian  communion.  A  great  degree 
of  dissension  took  place  between  the  two  bodies  thus  sepa- 
rated from  each  other.  The  Ottoman  Porte  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  those  disputes,  of  charging  the  Armenians 
and  their  archbishop  with  conspiracy  against  the  state,  addu- 
cing as  a  proof,  that  the  Patriarch  of  Etzchmiazen,  the  head 
of  the  Armenian  Church,  was  a  Russian  vassal,  a  circumstanee 
which  by  no  means  warranted  the  inference  deduced  from  it. 
To  refute  this  unjust  charge,  the  Armenian  archbisbop  adopted 
the  persuasive  argument  of  a  heavy  pecuniary  donation  to  tho 
Sultan,  at  the  same  time  accusing  the  Armenians  who  adhered 
to  the  papal  church,  and  refusing  to  answer  for  their  loyalty 
as  he  did  for  those  of  his  own  communion.  This  was  sufficient 
for  the  Sultan.  A  firman  was  immediately  issued  command- 
ing the  Catholic  Armenians  to  quit  Constantinople  and  pro- 
ceed to  Angora,  to  which  they  chiefly  belonged,  in  the  space 
of  ten  days.  This  cruel  sentence  was  issued  on  the  tenth  of 
January — a  i)eriod  of  the  year  in  which  the  unhappy  and,  it 
may  be  added,  innocent  exiles  must  be  exposed  to  dreadful 
sufferings  on  their  journey.  By  the  earnest  intercession  of 
the  Austrian  authorities,  exceptions  wore  made  in  favour  of 
those  who  would  renounce  the  Latin  Church  for  the  Armenian, 
\  and  of  those  who  were  blind,  or  above  seventy  years  of  age, 
or  who  were  enciente  beyond  seven  months.  In  vain  did  the 
victims  of  this  tyrannical  measure  beg  permission  to  remain 
till  the  weather  should  be  favourable  for  travelling.  By  the 
20th  of  January,  twenty  thousand  persons  of  all  ranks  were 
expelled  from  the  city,  and  driven  to  travel,  exposed  to  the 
inclemencies  of  the  weather,  over  a  country  covered  with 
snow.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  sufferings  of  these 
wretched  exiles.  Many  of  them,  persons  who  had  enjoyed 
all  the  conveniences  of  wealth,  died  even  during  the  first  few 
days  of  their  sorrowful  and  disastrous  journey,  and  all  were 
exposed  to  the  most  cruel  and  unavoidable  hardship.     The 
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vMt  wealth  which  manj  of  them  possessed  was  seized  for  the 
use  of  the  state. 

These  cruel  proceedings,  it  must  be  confessed,  gave  suf- 
ficient colour  to  the  accusations  preferred  by  Russia* against 
the  Ottoman  Forte.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Porte  replied  hj 
justly  charging  the  Czar  with  having  secretly  encoun^ged  the 
insurgents  in  Greece,  and  having  openly  destroyed  the  Snltaa's 
fleet  at  Navarino,  and  violated  the  treaties  of  Bucharest  and 
Ackerman  by  fomenting  the  discontent  prevailing  in  the  Turkish 
provinces.  Both  sides  immediately  prepared  for  the  stmgglei 
which  a  variety  of  circumstances  have  proved  that  the  Gear 
had  long  contemplated,  and  only  waited  for  a  suitable  oppor- 
tunity of  entering  upon. 

Hostilities  commenced  in  April  1828,  when  a  review  took 
place  at  St.  Petersburg  of  the  troops  intended  for  the  Turkish 
war,  and  which  amounted  to  nearly  a  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand men.  General  Diebitch  was  appointed  adjutant-general 
of  the  array  on  the  Danube ;  and  in  the  month  of  May  the 
force  began  to  assemble  on  the  banks  of  the  Pruth,  and 
crossed  that  river  at  three  different  points.  Being  imopposed 
by  the  Ottomans,  the  Russian  forces  almost  immediately 
entered  Jassy  and  Bucharest,  took  possession  of  Galata,  and 
in  a  few  weeks  had  occupied  the  whole  of  the  left  bank  of 
the  Danube. 

To  accompliflh  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  objects  of  the 
campaign,  as  well  as  to  avoid  having  their  very  widely  ex- 
tended line  exposed  to  the  enemy,  it  was  resolved  by  the' 
leaders  of  the  Russian  forces  to  cross  the  Danube  at  Brahilow, 
and  thence  to  advance  with  rapidity  upon  Silistria,  Varna,  and 
Schumla.  This  resol  u tion  they  immediately  proceeded  to  carry 
into  effect.  The  fortress  of  Brahilow  is  in  the  province  of 
Wallachia,  and  consequently  on  the  left  side  of  the  Danube. 
It  is  situated  op|)osite  the  northern  extremity  of  the  district 
of  Bulgaria,  called  the  Dobrudja.  To  reduce  the  fortress  of 
Brahilow,  and  to  cross  the  river  at  that  point,  opposed  by  the 
fortress  of  Isaktchi,  constituted  the  first  object  of  the  invading 
army;  and  the  Emperor  Nicholas  was  himself  present  to 
inspect  the  operations,  as  well  as  to  encourage  his  troops.    On 
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the  11th  of  May  the  fortress  was  invested  by  one  division  of 
the  Russian  forces,  while  another  crossed  the  Danube  suoceas- 
fully,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  Turkish  battery, 
and  a  force  of  eight  thousand  men.  Isaktchi  immediately 
surrendered,  and  the  Russian  army  advanced  toward  the 
southern  boundary  of  Dobrudja,  which  is  formed  by  the  wall 
of  Trajan,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  which,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Black  Sea,  they  invested  the  fortress  of  Eustendji,  which 
soon  capitulated.  While  these  successes  were  obtained,  the 
siege  of  Brahilow  proceeded ;  and  after  a  siege  of  more  than 
a  month,  and  a  series  of  most  sanguinary  assaults,  in  which 
the  besiegers  suffered  an  immense  loss,  the  garrison  capitulated, 
and  marched  out  with  all  the  honours  of  war.  In  this  im- 
portant stronghold  the  Russians  became  possessed  of  valuable 
stores,  among  which  were  two  hundred  and  seventy  pieces  of 
ordnance,  a  large  supply  of  ammunition,  and  an  immense 
quantity  of  provisions.  As  soon  as  Brahilow  surrendered,  the 
besieging  force  crossed  the  Danube,  and  all  the  fortresses  of 
the  Dobrudja  immediately  surrendered  to  them. 

Meantime  the  Sultan  had  not  been  negligent  in  making 
preparation  for  the  impending  contest.  In  the  month  of  May 
a  force  had  been  collected  of  fifty  thousand  infantry,  fifteen 
thousand  Spahees  or  feudatory  horsemen,  twenty  thousand 
gunners,  and  several  squadrons  of  cavalry ;  and  most  of  these 
troops  were  in  a  highly  efficient  condition,  as  regarded  skill 
and  equipment.  The  fortresses  on  the  Danube  had  been 
armed  and  provisioned,  as  well  as  supplied  with  suitable 
garrisons.  The  defences  of  Schunila  were  strengthened,  and 
a  garrison  thrown  into  the  place  of  thirty  thousand  men.  A 
large  and  effective  force,  too,  and  one  particularly  suited  to 
the  defence  of  fortifications,  was  c^)llectcd  by  calling  out  the 
inhabitants  of  the  provinces  of  Albania,  Bosnia,  Bulgaria,  and 
Roumelia;  and  thus  the  garrison  at  Schnnila,  mighty  if  requisite, 
be  raised  to  a  hundred  thousand  men,  and  an  army  of  reserve 
was  likewise  collected  at  Hadrianoplc. 

The  Russians  having  advanced  from  the  Dobrudja,  engaged 
some  divisions  of  the  Ottoman  troops,  who  fought  with  extra- 
ordinary fury,  and  exhibited  a  degree  of  subordination  and 
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diBcipline  which  contrasted  most  favourably  with  the  gallant 
hot  tamaltaous  fight  which  the  Janizary  force  had  been  wont 
to  maintain,  and  to  which  almost  all  their  military  disasters 
may  be  attributed.  About  the  middle  of  July,  the  Russian 
force  under  General  Rudiger  on  the  right,  and  Generals  Woinoff 
and  Diebitch  on  tlie  left  wing,  accompanied  by  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  moved  toward  Schumla ;  and  the  Ottoman  army, 
whose  instructions  were  to  avoid  general  actions,  and  to  throw 
their  whole  energy  upon  the  defence  of  their  fortifications, 
having  engaged  in  battle  with  the  enemy,  retired  within  the 
entrenched  camp  surrounding  that  fortress,  which  now  con- 
tidned  a  force  of  forty  thousand  men. 

The  view  which  greeted  the  Emperor  Nicholas  on  the 
memorable  occasion  of  his  approach  to  Schumla  was,  from  a 
variety  of  circumstances,  in  a  high  degree  interesting.  The 
range  of  the  Balkans — the  celebrated  Mount  Hiemus  of  anti- 
quity—consisting of  mountains  of  various  degrees  of  abrupt- 
ness and  various  outline,  had  gradually  become  more  distinct 
as  he  advanced ;  and  as  he  drew  near,  their  slopes  at  that 
season  of  the  year  exhibited  the  most  beautiful  variety  of 
tints,  in  which  a  rich  purple  and  dark  green  seemed  predo- 
minant On  the  right  hand  arose  the  heights  of  Strandscho, 
covered  with  trees,  and  on  the  left  were  those  of  Tschengel, 
while  between  them,  and  occupying  a  slope  protected  on  both 
sides  by  those  eminences,  lay  the  famous  fortress  guarding 
the  passages  of  the  Balkans,  and  with  its  numerous  graceful 
mbarets,  ofiering  not  only  a  highly  picturesque  view,  but  a 
most  desirable  place  of  rest  for  a  weary  soldier,  after  a  long 
and  toilsome  march. 

The  Emperor,  however,  while  he  beheld  the  scene,  become 
aware  of  the  immense  preparations  which  the  Ottomans  hod 
made  to  defend  this  most  important  position,  and  hod  sufficient 
experience  of  the  indomitable  courage  with  which  the  Turkish 
soldiers  were  accustomed  to  defend  their  fortifications.  He 
resolved,  therefore,  to  leave  a  corps  of  observation  of  thhrtj 
thousand  men  before  Schumla,  under  General  Wittgenstein, 
and  to  direct  the  principal  efibrts  of  his  army,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  the  reduction  of  Vanuu     The  Emperor,  therefore, 
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haying  made  the  requisite  arrangements,  set  forth  in  the 
beginning  of  August  to  Varna  with  a  strong  escort,  and  after 
ascertaining  the  progress  of  the  siege,  which  had  been  for  some 
time  begun,  he  embarked  in  one  of  the  ships  of  the  fleet,  which 
lay  at  anchor  in  the  bay,  and  proceeded  to  Odessa.  Prior,  as 
well  as  subsequently  to  the  departure  of  the  Emperor  fix>m 
Schumla,  some  brilliant  exploits  were  performed  by  the  gar- 
rison, exhibiting  at  once  the  courage  and  enterprising  spirit 
of  the  Ottoman  soldiers,  as  well  as  the  very  considerable 
improvement  which  had  taken  place  in  their  discipline.  Issuing 
unexpectedly  upon  their  enemies,  they  inflicted  upon  them 
several  severe  losses,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  superiority 
of  their  cavalry  enabled  tliem  to  prevent  those  of  the  Rusrians 
from  obtaining  forage,  and  thus  contributed  to  reduce  them 
to  great  straits.  These  circumstances,  together  with  the 
scarcity  of  provisions,  the  prevalence  of  sickness,  and  the 
advance  of  the  season,  rendered  it  obvious  to  the  Russian 
General  that  it  would  be  impossible  much  longer  to  maintain 
his  position  before  Schumla. 

Meantime,  the  siege  of  Varna  was  prosecuted  witli  vigour, 
the  possession  of  that  fortress  being  scarcely  second  in  im- 
portance to  that  of  Schumla  to  an  invading  army.  This 
celebrated  place  is  situated  towards  the  northern  side  of 
the  Bay  of  Varna,  which,  from  its  northern  to  its  soutliern 
promontories,  extends  about  two  English  miles  and  a  half  in 
breadth.  The  River  Devna,  which  flows  from  a  lake  of  the 
same  name,  washes  the  south  extremity  of  the  town  ;  on  the 
land  side  of  the  fortress  are  the  waters  of  the  lake,  and  nu- 
merous vineyards  and  orchards.  The  back-ground  of  the  pic- 
tiu*e  is  formed  by  the  heights  of  the  Balkan.  The  circum- 
ference of  the  town  is  about  three  miles,  and  at  the  period 
of  the  siege  it  contained  nearly  five  thousand  houses,  and  a 
population  of  about  twenty-five  thousand,  in  addition  to  the 
garrison. 

On  the  5th  of  September,  after  having  been  absent  at 
Odessa  for  about  a  month,  during  which  he  was  engaged  mak- 
ing arrangements  for  obtaining  levies  from  Kussia,  and  in  ncgo- 
ciating  loans  in  Holland,  the  Emperor  Nicholas  arrived  at 
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Varna,  to  inspect  the  progress,  and  encourage  the  operations 
of  the  besiegers.  Much  space  would  be  requisite  in  order  to 
detail  the  various  operations  of  this  siege,  to  explain  the 
modes  of  attack  adopted  hj  the  Russians,  and  to  describe  the 
gallantry  of  the  defence  on  the  part  of  the  garrison.  The  be- 
sieging force,  towards  the  end  of  August,  amounted  to  forty 
thousand  men,  which,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor,  were 
reinforced  by  more  than  twenty  thousand,  with  a  great  addi- 
tion to  the  artillery  already  possessed  by  the  invading  army. 
This  large  force  was  further  supported  by  the  Russian  fleet 
of  sixteen  ships  of  war,  under  Admiral  Greig,  a  Scotchman, 
who,  with  great  skill,  kept  up  a  close  blockade  of  the  fortress 
by  sea,  and  destroyed  a  flotilla  of  Turkish  gun-boats  intended 
for  its  support  The  garrison,  however,  consisted  of  ten 
thousand  men  well  armed,  and  possessing  a  large  supply  of 
artillery.  The  details  of  the  siege  exhibit  a  series  of  assaults 
repulsed  with  the  utmost  valour  and  spirit  by  the  besieged, 
and  entailing  an  immense  loss  upon  the  Russians,  both  in  men 
and  superior  officers ;  but  the  circumstance  that  tlie  reinforce- 
ment sent  to  relieve  the  garrison  could  not  approach,  so  dosely 
was  the  place  invested,  and  the  destruction  of  a  part  of  the 
walls  by  the  cannon  of  the  Russians,  led  to  a  surrender,  and 
Jussouf  Pasha  delivered  up  the  fortress  to  the  Emperor  on 
the  10th  of  October,  after  a  siege  of  more  than  two  months.* 
The  utmost  efibrts  were  made  to  reduce  Silistria,  after 
Varna  had  been  surrendered,  but  the  advance  of  the  season, 
and  the  difficulties  of  the  attempt,  as  well  as  the  disastrous 
circumstances  of  the  Russian  army  before  Schumla,  soon  proved 
that  nothing  more  could  be  attempted  till  the  following  spring. 

*  Jnuoof  Paaha  hat  been  charged  mith  treachery  in  deKTeriog  np 
the  fortreia,  and  there  is  some  reason  for  considering  the  charge  to  he 
just.  He  was  only  aecond  in  conmand  of  the  place,  and  the  Oapitan 
Pasha  was  so  indignant  at  the  tnrrender,  which  was  nnconditional,  thtA 
he  threw  himself  into  the  citadel  with  three  hundred  reeolute  companSona, 
and  declared  that  he  wonld  blow  it  np  rather  than  submit  to  become  a 
prisoner  of  war.  The  Emperor  admiring  his  conra^,  permitted  him  and 
nis  comradea  to  march  out  of  the  fortress  and  Join  the  Ottoman  aimj, 
who  had  come  with  rcinforcemants,  but  which,  as  alrcadj  stated,  had 
been  unable  to  succoiir  the  garrison.  Juaaonf  Pasha  afterwards  rrcelTed 
a  large  grant  of  Innd  in  the  Crimea. 
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The  campaign,  therefore,  was  brought  to  a  conclasioo,  and 
orders  were  issued  for  the  Russians  to  retire  beyond  the  Daoube, 
and  take  up  their  winter  quarters  in  Wallachia.  The  fidl  of 
Brahilow  and  Varna  were  the  only  important  events  of  the 
campaign  of  1828  in  Europe,  and  even  these  successes  had 
been  attuned  at  a  vast  expense  of  human  life.  Out  of  neariy 
a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men  who  had  crossed  the  Danube 
at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  only  about  one-half  le* 
mained.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  these  triumphs,  the 
campaign  was  a  disastrous  one  for  the  Kussians.  More  thao 
thirty  thousand  horses  died  in  the  retreat  into  Wallachia,  and 
probably  at  least  a  hundred  thousand  soldiers,  and  others  at- 
tached to  the  Russian  army,  had  perished  either  by  disease, 
or  in  battle  with  the  Ottomans.* 

It  were  impossible  to  describe  the  sufferings  of  the  Wal- 
lachians  during  the  succeeding  winter.  The  "  protection  " 
of  the  autocrat  inflicted  upon  them  the  most  deplorable  cala- 
mities. Their  harvests  had  been  destroyed,  and  the  com 
carried  off  had  not  been  paid  for,  and  at  the  approach  of 
winter  the  carts  of  the  unfortunate  country  people  were 
seized  upon  to  convey  military  stores;  and  where  horses 
could  not  be  found  to  harness  to  them,  men  and  even  women, 
under  the  lash  of  ruffians  employed  for  the  purpose,  were 
made  to  draw  them.  No  forage  could  be  obtained  for 
the  horses  of  the  heavy  artillery ;  the  nearest  magazines 
were  frequently  sixty  miles  distant ;  and  as  there  were  no 
means  of  transport,  men  and  women  were  laden  with  such 
weights  as  tbey  could  bear,  and  driven  to  the  cantonments 
over  many  a  weary  league,  during  the  rigour  of  the  season. 
One-half  of  the  hundreds  of  imfortunates  thus  treated  died 
from  suffering  and  exhaustion.  Such  was  the  protection 
which  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  in  his  marvellous  solicitude  for 
the  welfare  of  the  province  of  Wallachia,  gave  to  its  miserable 
inhabitants,  calling,  at  the  same  time,  with  equal  impiety 
and  hypocrisy,  on  the  Divine  Being  to  support  his  cause. 

•  The  reader  in  referred  for  •  partictiUr  account  of  the  siege  of  Vama, 
to  the  excellent  work  of  Colonel  Chesney  on  the  RusBian  campaigii  of 
1828. 
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Saoh  were  the  leading  events  of  the  European  campaign. 
In  Asia  operations  were  carried  on  by  the  Russians  with 
equal  vigour  and  much  more  success,  in  consequence,  in  a 
great  measure,  of  the  military  genius  and  experience  of 
General  Paskewitch,  who  commanded  the  troops  on  the  east 
of  the  Black  Sea.  The  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Tourk- 
mantchai  with  Persia  in  the  month  of  February  had  placed 
in  the  possession  of  Russia  territories  which  were  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  carrying  on  the  operations  of  the  cam« 
paign.  The  force  of  (General  Paskewitch  was  extremely 
small  compared  with  that  which  was  employed  on  the 
Danube.  It  consisted  of  about  twenty-one  thousand  infantry 
and  five  thousand  five  hundred  cavalry,  and  even  of  this  force 
only  one-half  were  actively  employed  during  the  campaign — 
the  other  half  being  occupied  in  subordinate  although  neces- 
sary movements. 

The  first  attack  of  the  Russians  in  Asia  was  made  upon 
the  fortress  of  Anapa.  Admiral  Oreig  sailed  from  Sebasto- 
pol  with  a  fleet  of  eight  line  of  battle  ships,  five  frigates,  and 
eleven  smaller  vessels,  and,  about  the  middle  of  May,  landed 
six  thousand  men  at  that  fortress,  while  Colonel  Perowski 
appeared  before  it  with  part  of  the  army  of  the  Caucasus. 
After  a  siege  of  about  a  month,  the  place  was  taken,  with 
eighty-five  guns  and  three  thousand  prisoners,  and  the  fleet 
sailed  immediately  to  Varna,  where,  as  already  seen^  it 
was  of  material  value  in  the  operations  for  the  reduction  of 
that  fortress. 

The  army  of  General  Paskewitch  was  at  this  time  at 
Goomri  or  Alexandropol  in  Georgia,  and  his  first  movement 
was  upon  the  city  and  fortress  of  Kan,  which  lay  directly  in 
his  route  to  Erzeroum*  Paskewitch,  the  rapidity  of  whose 
movements  was  of  the  highest  moment  in  conducing  to  his 
success,  speedily  invested  the  city,  and,  after  a  most  sangui- 
nary conflict  maintained  for  a  week,  the  garrison  capitulated. 
Thus  in  an  extremely  brief  period,  one  of  the  strongest  and 
most  formidable  fortresses  in  Asia  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Csar,  with  a  large  store  of  ammunition,  a  number  of  cannon, 
and  seven  thousand  prisoners. 
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After  some  other  successes,  General  Paskewitch  nBolved 
upon  attacking  the  town  and  fortress  of  Akhalzikh,  a  very 
important  place  in  the  pashalik  of  that  name,  and  which  waa 
not  only  strongly  forUfied  by  nature  and  art,  but  had  for  its 
chief  strength  a  resolute  garrison  of  ten  thousand  Ottomans, 
besides  the  armed  inhabitants  of  the  place.  The  Sultan's 
troops  defended  this  important  fortress  with  the  most  un- 
daunted resolution.  The  Russian  general  intended  to  surprise 
the  place,  and  marched  with  great  rapidity  during  night  to 
the  attack.  But  the  difficulties  of  the  passage  thither  caused 
so  much  delay,  that  the  Ottoman  army,  which  was  encamped 
around  the  town,  descried  the  advancing  columns  of  the 
enemy  before  they  had  arrived  at  the  walls.  Perceiving  the 
comparatively  small  number  of  his  assailants,  the  Ottoman 
commander  ordered  an  immediate  attack,  and  a  large  detach- 
ment poured  down  from  the  heights  upon  their  advancing 
columns.  A  most  desperate  conflict  ensued,  in  which  the 
hostile  troops  fought  hand  to  hand  till  some  Russian  detach- 
ments coming  up,  enabled  Paskewitch  to  drive  back  the 
Turkish  cavalry.  The  combat  continued  with  unabated  fury 
till  noon,  when  the  belligerents,  overcome  by  the  heat  of  the 
day  and  exhausted  by  fatigue,  spontaneously  ceased  their  con- 
flict, and  sought  repose  by  casting  themselves  on  the  ground 
within  a  short  distance  of  each  other,  and  among  the  heaps 
of  the  dying  and  the  dead  by  whom  they  were  surrounded. 
At  two  o'clock,  after  the  Russians  had  taken  some  refresh- 
ment, the  conflict  was  renewed  amid  terrific  peals  of  thunder 
and  flashes  of  lightning,  which  added  indescribably  to  the 
horror  of  the  scene.  The  hardihood  and  discipline  of  the 
Russians  at  last  prevailed  over  the  fiery  valour  of  the  Otto- 
man soldiers.  The  entrenched  camp  by  which  Akhalzikh 
was  protected  was  taken  with  great  loss  to  the  Turks.  The 
Russians  now  prosecuted  the  business  of  the  siege  without 
intemiption  from  any  external  force.  A  breach  was  efliBcted 
in  the  walls  by  an  incessant  cannonade,  and  immediate  pre- 
parations were  made  for  the  assault,  which  is  not  exceeded 
by  any  on  record  for  the  fierce  nature  of  the  attack  or  the 
determined  heroism  of  the  defence.     The  assault  was  led  by 
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Colonel  Borodino,  who  exhibited  the  most  heroic  intrepidity. 
The  devoted  band  selected  for  the  porpoee  had  received  the 
holy  sacrament  with  great  solemnity,  and  now  advanced  to 
the  musio  of  their  band,  and  with  colonrs  flying,  to  the  attack. 
It  was  the  hour  which  the  Muslims  take  rest,  and  the  oater 
works  being  almost  undefended,  were  speedily  in  the  hands 
of  the  Russians ;  but  a  few  minutes  were  sufficient  to  bring 
around  them  a  swarm  of  the  inhabitants  as  well  as  the 
Turkish  garrison.  Such  was  the  exasperation  of  the  Turks, 
that  multitudes  of  women  joined  in  the  fight,  and  with  their 
drawn  swords  were  seen  dealing  destruction  upon  their  foes 
in  the  front  of  the  battle.  Borodino  had  contrived  to  bring 
some  cannon  over  the  breach,  and  this  aided  his  men  in  keeping 
their  ground,  notwithstanding  the  number  of  their  adversaries. 
Everywhere  the  Muslims  defended  themselves  with  nnsnr- 
passed  valour  and  determination.  Every  available  point  wan 
occupied  from  which  to  fire  upon  their  invaders.  Qeneral 
Paskewitch,  finding  he  could  not  otherwise  dislodge  them, 
ordered  the  houses  to  be  set  on  fire,  and  hand-grenadea 
thrown  into  the  windows  of  the  houses,  and  various  combna- 
tibles  applied  to  those  already  gained,  speedily  set  the  whole 
city  on  fire.  Several  hundreds  of  the  Ottomans  perished  in 
one  of  the  burning  mosques,  and  a  church  in  which  a  maga- 
zine of  gtmpowder  had  been  placed,  and  which  was  crowded 
by  the  besieged,  blew  up  with  a  frightful  explosion,  scattering 
the  mangled  bodies  of  its  recent  occupants  and  its  own  nuite- 
rials  in  every  direction.  The  battle  continued  the  wbde 
night,  and  during  darkness  it  was  carried  on  by  the  light  of 
the  conflagration.  At  length  this  fearful  conflict  was  eoo- 
cluded  by  capitulation,  but  not  till  the  city,  a  few  hours  befiire 
so  flourishing,  was  a  mass  of  smoking  ruins,  and  a  great 
number  of  its  defenders  had  been  destroyed,  and  many  dT  its 
surviving  inhabitants  reduced  to  the  utmost  destitotioo  and 
misery. 

The  surrender  of  Akhalzikh  was  followed  by  that  of 
other  important  |»laces  of  strength,  which  closed  the  campaign 
of  1828  in  Asia,  and  gave  the  invading  army  the  utmost  ad- . 
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▼aaUges  for  caixTing  <mt  their  pmpoMi  en  the  rawml  cf 
hoitflitiM  in  the  fellowing  year. 

Thus  both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  notwithstandliig  th» 
determined  Taloor  of  hb  troopsi  the  Sultan  Hahmood  had 
ibuidant  reason  to  be  dieiypdntedf  and  it  maj  be  mSL  aiqp- 
poaed  that  he  mast  have  looked  forward  with  ^ep  anzietgr  to 
tlie  iabaeqiient  prooeedinga  of  a  campaign,  doring  wliidi  Ua 
enemy  the  Giar  seemed  to  threaten  to  ^iproach  Gonatanti- 
nople  both  by  the  western  and  eonthem  dMra  of  the  Blaek 
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Sammary  of  the  Campaign  of  1828-29,  continiied— Plr«pantioiit  cf  iSbb 
Porto  and  of  Bosaia— Captore  of  a  Tnrkiih  flotiDa— BadnetioD  of 
BisepoUf— Tho  Grand  Yiaior  marches  to  PraTadi^Fatal  hattk  of 
KonleTScha— Sib'ftria  taken— The  Bnaiiana  adranca  to  Hadria»ople 
Campaign  in  Alia— Vain  attempt  to  reoorer  Akhalsikh— Fidl  of 
Erseroom— Treatj  of  Hadrianople— Its  stipnlatiooa— Hie  Pksha  of 
Egypt— His  designs— The  Saltan  soBcits  aid  (rem  Bossia— Trsaty 
of  Unkiar  Skelessi — Insarreotion  in  the  pronnoes — Commercial  and 
other  reforms — Benewal  of  hostilities  1^  Mehemet  Ali— Delaal  of 
the  Ottoman  army  at  Ketib— Death  of  HahMood  XL 

THE  campaign  of  1828  had  rendered  the  mott  active  pre- 
'*'  parations  requisite  on  the  part  of  both  belligerents  for  the 
commencement  of  hostilities  in  the  following  spring.  The 
Ottoman  soldiers,  according  to  their  nsoal  custom,  hastened 
from  the  garrisons  to  pass  the  winter  in  their  homes,  bot  the 
utmost  efforts  were  made  by  the  Porte  to  gather  ao  adeqoata 
force  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  stroggle  so  soon  to  be  re- 
newed. Althongh  only  ten  thousand  men  were  left  in 
Schnmla  daring  Uie  winter,  forty  thousand  assembled  in  that 
fortress  early  in  spring.  They  were,  however,  for  the  most 
part  new  levies,  who  had  not  seen  any  military  service. 
Orders  were  transmitted  to  the  pashas  of  Scutari  and  Janina, 
Hadrianople  and  Widdin,  to  hasten  with  all  the  troops  they 
could  command  to  the  scene  of  action.  These  orders  were, 
however,  either  neglected  or  very  imperfectly  obeyed,  and  this 
circumstance  exerted  an  important  influence  on  the  resnlta  of 
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ib»  war.  The  Bumadb,  on  the  other  hand,  were  no  lea 
energetio  in  their  arnuogemeiiti.  A  large  portioo  ef  the  fine 
army  which  in  the  preoeding  year  had  entered  Bnlgiria  Bod 
diaappearedi  and  a  mooh  laiger  force  than  thai  wUoli  re- 
mained was  requimte  to  any  dedriye  measures  againsfc  an  ad- 
Yersaiy  so  stronglj  situated  as  the  Ottoman  force  at  Sohnnla. 
By  an  addition  of  abont  seyenty  thonsandi  the  Bossian  anny 
was  raised  to  an  efficient  force  oi  aboat  one  hundred  and  tHj 
thousand  men.  General  Wittgenstein  having  been  alhnred 
to  retire  from  active  servioci  was  replaced  bj  Count  Diebileh, 
an  officer  of  very  high  military  attainments,  who  by  his  eon- 
dnot  of  the  campaign  thoroughly  justified  the  discriminatioe 
of  the  Emperor  in  his  appointment. 

So  early  in  the  year  as  the  month  of  Januaiy,  hostilitiea 
were  conuienced  on  the  part  ef  the  Russians,  who  succeeded 
in  carrying  two  entrendied  posts  on  the  left  side  of  the 
Danube  between  Butachuk  and  Widdin.  A  flotillai  consist- 
ing of  thirty  gun-boats,  was  immediately  afterwards  captured 
on  the  Danube  near  Nicopolis,  which  gave  the  Russians  the 
ccmiplete  command  of  that  part  of  the  river.  Some  vessels 
of  war,  moreover,  succeeded  in  taking  the  fortress  of  Size- 
polis,  situated  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  bay  of  Bourges,  at 
the  eastern  termination,  and  within  the  line  of  the  Balkan. 
It  was  impossible,  however,  before  the  month  of  May,  from 
the  condition  of  the  Danube,  to  commence  the  campaign  with 
the  whole  force,  but  by  the  tenth  of  that  month  Uie  passage 
of  the  river  was  completed  at  Hirohova  and  Ealavatsch,  below 
Silistria,  the  siege  of  which  was  immediately  begun,  while 
General  Eouprianoff  was  stationed  with  a  force  at  Pravadi, 
a  fortress  on  the  east  of  Schumla,  and  which,  lying  in  the 
line  of  communication  between  Silistria  and  Varna,  was  im- 
portant to  the  Russians  ss  the  means  of  keeping  open  a  com- 
munication between  the  army  of  (General  Roth  near  Varna 
and  the  troops  destined  to  act  upon  Silistria. 

Redschid  Pasha,  who  on  being  recalled  from  Greece  had 
been  appointed  Grand  Vizier,  had  arrived  at  Schumla  on 
the  21st  of  March,  and  on  perceiving  the  position  of  the  in- 
vading anny,  formed  the  well-conceived  design  of  attacking 
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Prayadi  and  the  force  under  General  Both,  and  thua  prepar- 
ing  the  way  both  to  retake  Varna  and  to  relieve  Siiiatria. 
Had  this  plan  been  as  brilliantly  executed  as  it  was  ably  con- 
ceived,  it  would  have  decided  Uie  campaign  in  favour  of  the 
Sultan's  troops.  Resolved  to  carry  out  this  important  ma- 
noeuvre, the  Grand  Vizier  marched  from  Schumla  at  the  head 
of  thirty-six  thousand  men,  leaving  only  a  small  garrison  be- 
hind him  under  Ibrahim  Pashas  and  advanced  rapidly  on 
Pravadi. 

This  movement  of  the  Vizier  became  immediately  known 
to  General  Roth,  who  by  means  of  a  courier  conveyed  infor- 
mation of  it  to  Count  Diebitch.  That  General  was  too  acute 
not  to  perceive  the  purpose  of  his  adversary,  and  too  enter- 
prising not  to  endeavour  immediately  to  take  advantage  of 
it  The  Count  therefore  adopted  a  movement  of  the  highest 
importance,  and  which,  indeed,  had  the  effect  of  deciding  the 
campaign.  Instead  of  marching  to  attack  Redschid  Pasha 
at  Pravadi,  he  resolved  to  intercept  his  communication  with 
the  fortress  he  had  quitted,  and  thus  compel  the  Ottoman 
general  either  to  come  to  a  general  engagement,  which  ooold 
hardly  fail  to  result  to  the  advantage  of  the  Russians,  or  to 
fight  his  way  towards  Schumla  through  the  Russian  army,  or 
leave  the  fortress  of  Schumla  to  its  iiate,  which,  feebly  garri- 
soned as  it  was,  could  not  be  long  delayed.  This  d^ilftil 
mancBUvre  was  no  sooner  resolved  upon  than  it  was  carried 
into  execution,  and  Count  Diebitch  having  left  one  of  his 
generals  to  continue  the  siege  of  Silistria,  hastened  south- 
wards with  twenty  thousand  men,  having  ordered  General 
Roth  to  co-operate  with  him  in  intercepting  the  return  of  the 
Ottoman  troops  to  their  fortress.  While  the  Russian  finoo 
were  rapidly  advancing  towards  Koulevscha,  a  village  be- 
tween Pravadi  and  Schumla,  and  scarcely  three  miles  firom 
the  latter,  the  Grand  Vizier  remained  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  Diebitch  had  quitted  Silistria,  and  persisted  in  the 
belief  that  the  only  opponents  of  his  retreat  to  Schumla  were 
Generals  Roth  and  Rudiger.  On  returning  from  Pravadi  to 
Schumla,  it  was  requisite  for  the  army  of  the  Grand  Visier 
to  pass  over  ground  broken  by  deep  ravines,  and  to  wind 
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Tonnd  the  hills  which  lie  between  the  two  places.  And 
Count  Diebitch,  before  the  forces  of  the  Grand  Vider,  iriio 
had  been  delayed  on  the  route  by  a  skirmish  with  the  enemy, 
could  make  their  appearance,  found  himself  on  the  1 1th  June 
posted  so  advantageously  among  the  hills  of  Eoulevscha,  as 
to  permit  only  a  small  force  to  appear  in  the  yalley  throogli 
which  his  adversary  was  to  pass.  Nothing  could  be  mora 
perilous  than  the  position  into  which  the  Vizier  was  thus 
drawn.  The  unavoidable  delay  which  had  occurred  had 
thus  enabled  Count  Diebitch  to  interpose  between  SchumlA 
and  the  Ottoman  army,  and  as  the  latter  force  drew  near  the 
fortress,  the  Vizier  still  remamed  unaware  that  his  advance 
toward  Schumla  was  threatened  by  the  Russian  commander^ 
in-chief  himself,  with  a  force  of  thirty-six  thousand  men  and 
a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon.  Supposing  that  his  retreat  was 
theatened  only  by  a  small  detachment,  the  Vizier  calculated 
on  an  easy  victory,  and  resolved  without  hesitation  to  force 
his  passage.  The  mistake  was  fatal.  The  Ottoman  cavalry 
attacked  the  infantry  of  the  Russians,  who  were  overwhelmed 
by  their  charge ;  and  Diebitch,  having  waited  in  expectation 
that  the  Vizier  would  descend  from  the  eminence  on  which 
he  was  posted  to  complete  his  supposed  victory,  and  finding 
that  he  did  not  make  this  movement,  broke  from  his  conceal- 
ment among  the  hills,  and  suddenly  attacked  the  Ottoman 
troops  with  his  whole  force.  The  effect  was  instantaneous. 
A  universal  panic  seized  the  Vizier's  forces,  his  cavalry  and 
infantry  fled  in  confusion,  every  attempt  to  bring  them  to  a 
stand  proved  abortive,  and  he  himself  escaped  with  difiBculty. 
The  artillery  and  baggage  all  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  The  loss  of  life  in  the  battle  of  Koulevscha  was  by 
no  means  great.  The  Ottoman  force  lost  only  about  six 
thousand  five  hundred  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners. 
But  the  moral  influence  which  such  a  defeat  exercised  was 
infinitely  disastrous.  Count  Diebitch,  notwithstanding  the  de- 
cisive nature  of  the  battle  of  Koulevscha,  seemed  to  be  either  not 
fully  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  calamity  which  he  had  caused 
his  adversary,  or  not  possessed  of  sufiicient  skill  in  military 
tactics ;  for  instead  of  attacking  Schumla  with  his  whole  force, 
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and  making  himself,  as  it  is  highly  probable  he  oonld  easQy 
have  done,  master  of  that  important  fortress,  he  contented  him- 
self with  some  minor  operations,  and  thus  afforded  time  to  the 
vanquished  army  to  recover  in  some  measure  from  the  shock 
it  had  received,  and  the  Grand  Vizier  himself  to  enter 
Schomla  by  a  circuitous  route  with  six  thousand  horse,  and 
the  remnant  of  the  infiEmtry  to  follow  him  by  making  their 
way  through  the  mountains  beyond  the  reach  of  their 
enemies.  The  muster  at  Schumla  on  the  return  of  the 
Vizier  and  his  remaining  troops  exhibited  the  magnitude  of 
their  loss.  Out  of  a  fine  army  of  forty  thousand  men,  who  a 
few  days  before  had  marched  from  the  fortress  full  of  confi- 
dence, only  twelve  thousand  foot  and  about  six  thousand 
cavalry  remained. 

After  the  fatal  battle  of  Eoulevscha,  the  siege  of  Silistiia 
was  carried  on  with  redoubled  vigour,  and  on  the  80th  of 
June  the  fortress  surrendered,  when  the  whole  garrison  were 
made  prisoners  of  war,  and  to  the  number  of  eight  thousand, 
and  the  Russians  found  on  the  ramparts  two  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  cannon,  in  addition  to  those  on  board  the  vessels 
in  the  harbour.  The  fall  of  Silistria  now  determined  the 
Russian  commander-in-chief  to  push  across  the  Balkans. 
This  decisive  movement  the  Grand  Vizier  did  not  suspect 
He  believed  that  as  Schumla  was  a  fortress  of  high  im- 
portance, the  Russians  would  endeavour  to  reduce  it  before 
any  attempt  to  cross  the  mountains.  This  error  on  the  part 
of  the  Vizier  was  the  more  remarkable,  from  the  fact  of  his 
being  fully  aware  that  the  possession  of  Varna,  PravadI,  and 
Sizepolis  laid  open  to  the  enemy  the  eastern  passes  of  the 
Balkans.  Count  Diebitch  took  care  not  to  undeceive  the 
Ottoman  General.  He  apparently  made  arrangements  tn  a 
regular  siege.  Detachment  after  detachment  arrived  befi)re 
Schumla,  but  during  night  still  larger  bodies  of  his  troops 
marched  silently  to  the  left  to  reinforce  the  divisions  under 
Generals  Both  and  Rudiger,  who  had  already  entered  the 
valley  which  led  to  Aides  on  the  southern  declivity  of  the 
mountains. 

Without  entering  further  into  detail,  it  k  only  leqidsite 
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to  observe,  tliat  after  defoatiiig  with  great  fiutUty  aiiflii  tvdops 
aa  opposed  their  adyanoe,  the  Bnarian  army  pwswd  on  wMi 
{he  utmost  aetintj  towards  Hadiianople,  and  entered  tho  eilj 
not  only  mMypposed,  hot  amidst  the  nrjoloiiigs  of  a  amUMido 
of  tiie  Gheek  popalatioii,  who  looked  upon  the  Bosiiaos  as 
their  deliyerers.  The  terror  which  this  extraofduuyy  ombA 
inquired  at  Constantinople  may  easily  be  imagined  to  haiw 
been  extreme.  The  Tery  heart  of  the  empire  had  been  a^ 
sailed  by  the  yiotorions  inTsdeis  in  Europe,  while  the  Himgi 
fiom  the  Asiatio  prorinoes  of  the  defeats  unstained  by  tbo 
Sultan's  finees  opposed  to  general  Paskewitch,  greatly  eoB* 
tiibnted  to  the  pnblio  alarm.  The  Christian  popolatkm,  oai 
the  one  hand,  expected  every  moment  to  be  attaAed  and 
slaughtered  l^*  the  infuriated  Mohammedans,  and  a  gtuat 
number  of  Gheeks  and  others  supposed  to  be  &TonraUe  to  tibo 
Bussians  were  aotnaUy  put  to  death  in  Constantino^  T 
the  exdtement,  by  the  order  of  the  Sultan.  The  I 
dans,  on  the  other  hand,  anticipated  the  most  violent  i 
at  the  hands  of  the  victorious  Muscovites  as  the  punish* 
ment  of  their  severe  measures  against  the  Christians.  In 
the  midst  of  this  tumult  of  public  feeling,  the  ambassadofs 
of  England  and  Austria  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  to 
bring  about  a  pacification ;  and  Count  Diebitch  having  caio- 
fiiUy  concealed  the  weakness  of  his  army,  and  his  real  in- 
ability to  follow  np  his  soooesses,  had  such  a  step  been  requisite, 
or  even  to  retreat  with  safety,  had  such  a  measure  been  de- 
manded, the  Sultan  reluctanUy  agreed  to  the  conclusion  of 
a  treaty  of  peace. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place  in  European  Turkey, 
General  Paskewitch  was  pursuing  tiiat  brilliant  career  in  the 
Amatio  dominions  of  the  Sultan,  which  has  placed  him  on 
a  level,  in  point  of  military  skill,  with  the  most  distinguished 
generals  of  modem  times.  The  utmost  efforts  were  made  by 
the  Sultan's  troops  to  recover  the  places  which  had  already 
been  wrested  fium  them  by  the  enemy.  New  levies  had  been 
ordered  by  the  Sultan,  the  Pasha  of  Maldan  had  been  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  Seraskier,  and  the  Pasha  of  Sivas  ap- 
pointed his  Kabi  as  second  in  command  of  the  Turkish  army, 
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which  it  was  expected  would  oamher  about  eighty  thousand 
men. 

One  of  the  first  operations  of  the  Ottoman  army  was  an 
attempt  to  recover  the  fortress  of  Akhalzikh.  The  deqperata 
efibrts  which  were  made  for  this  purpose,  notwithstanding  the 
valour  of  the  Sultan's  forces,  were  vain.  (General  Paskewitch 
anticipated  every  movement,  and  defeated  every  attempt  The 
Russians  at  length  gave  battle  to  the  Seraskier's  army ;  the 
Ottoman  forces  were  defeated,  and  the  city  of  Erzeroum,  Kniss, 
Itfid  other  scarcely  less  important  places,  fell  into  the  possession 
of  the  victor.  General  Paskewitch  was  pursuing  a  course  of 
uninterrupted  success,  when  the  intelligence  reached  him  thai 
the  war  was  at  an  end.  As  may  be  presumed,  the  services  of 
the  two  distinguished  generals  who  had  thus  been  instmmen* 
tal  in  spreading  so  widely  the  fame  of  the  Kussian  Emperor, 
were  fully  acknowledged  and  munificently  rewarded  by  their 
imperial  master.  Each  of  them  received  the  baton  of  a  field- 
marshal.  Count  Diebitch  assumed  the  title  of  Zabalkansky 
in  commemoration  of  his  passage  over  the  Balkans,  and  while 
their  countrymen  placed  Uiem  on  a  level  with  the  most  illus- 
trious of  their  national  heroes,  the  Czar  conferred  upon  each 
of  them  the  more  substantial  reward  of  a  million  of  roubles. 

It  is  requisite  now  to  refer  to  the  celebrated  treaty  of 
Hadrianople,  which  concluded  the  war  of  1828-29.  It  con- 
tained sixteen  distinct  articles,  by  which,  among  other  matters, 
the  following  conditions  were  agreed  upon : — The  principali- 
ties of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  and  all  the  conquered  places 
in  Bulgaria  and  Koumelia,  were  restored  to  the  Porte,  with 
the  exception  of  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube, 
which  were  to  remain  the  possession  of  Russia.  In  Asia  all 
the  recent  conquests  were  to  revert  to  the  Porte,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Anapa,  on  the  north-eastern  shore  of  the  Black 
Sea,  several  important  fortresses,  together  with  an  extensive 
district  situated  to  the  north  and  east  of  a  line  of  demarcation 
supposed  to  be  drawn  from  the  then  existing  boundary  of  the 
province  of  Gouriel,  and  thence  by  that  of  Imeritia  direct  to 
the  point  where  the  frontiers  of  Kara  unite  with  those  of 
Georgia.    The  conditions  of  the  treaties  of  Kainardyi,  Buchar- 
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orti  and  Adkennmn  were  oonflmied ;  anamiiee^waipiovidti 
flnr  political  offimden  in  every  part  of  Tmkej ;  the  fmmg^ 
of  the  Daidanellei  was  dedaied  open  to  all  Butfaa  "TffrriHmft 
■Upiy  as  well  ai  the  midiq^ted  navigation  of  the  Blaok  8a» ; 
an  indemnity  bt  loeses  bj  Banian  eatjeda  wea  Ixad  al 
£7S0,000|  to  be  paid  in  dgfateen  monthe ;  and  the  < 
the  war  were  to  be  paid  to  the  Boorian  GofenuMnli  I 
hV  to  10,000»000dnoatB|aboat  £5,000,600.  Iti 
provided  that  the  evacuation  of  the  Tnildsh  territoiiee  I 
take  place  oontemporaneoiifllj  with  the  ptograaifB  r 
of  tiie  large  aom  thna  to  be  paid.* 

To  ihia  treaty  two  aeparate  aots  were  annaxed,  the  ptiH 
vlakxna  of  which  are  of  acarcelj  leea  importaiioe  flum  Ika 
trMty  itael£  Bj  theae  acta  it  waa  arranged  that  the  Hbam* 
dara  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  ahonld  be  eleoted  fcr  ak 
inrteadof  fiiraevenTeara;  that  no  interference  in  the  afida  of 
theae  provinoea  b j  any  of  the  offioera  of  the  Porte  ahoold  take 
place ;  that  no  fortified  towns,  nor  any  establishment  of  Hna- 
limsy  should  be  retained  by  the  Porte  on  the  left  bank  of  {he 
Danube ;  that  the  Turkish  towns  on  that  bank  of  the  river 
should  belong  to  Wallachia ;  and  that  the  Mussulmans  who 
possessed  property  in  such  places  should  be  required  to  sell  it 
in  the  space  of  eighteen  months.  In  addition  to  these  and 
certain  other  matters,  strict  arrangements  were  made  as  to  the 
liquidation  of  the  sum  demanded  by  Russia  as  an  indem- 
nity.-{-  The  conclusion  of  these  treaties  on  the  lith  Sep- 
tember 1829,  terminated  the  war  between  Russia  and  the 
Ottoman  Empire. 

The  Ottoman  Empire  was  not  permitted  long  to  enjoy 
the  peace  which  the  treaty  of  Hadrianople  had  purohaaed ; 
and  the  assault  which  had  proceeded  from  the  north  waa 
followed  by  an  attack  on  the  Sultan's  authority  in  an  oppoeite 
quarter  of  his  dominions.  The  successful  issue  of  the  struggle 
for  independence  in  Oreece,  the  triumph  of  the  Ruasian 

•  The  preMnt  Mpeot  of  affidn  renders  the  treaty  of  Hadrianople  ao 
inlereitina,  that  it  has  been  oonaidered  requisite  to  present  it  at  fttU 
length  in  the  Appendix  No.  II. 
^  See  the  •■  depmte  Acts,''  Appendix  No.  UI. 
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forces,  the  annihilation  of  the  Janisaries,  and  the  disaffection 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  population  who  r^;retted  their 
destruction,  together  with  Uie  state  of  feeling  among  the 
Christian  population  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  constituted  too 
obvious  a  proof  of  national  weakness  to  fail  in  attracting 
the  attention  of  Mchemet  Ali,  Pasha  of  Egypt,  and  excit- 
ing that  ambition  for  which  he  was  distinguished. 

This  celebrated  person  was  bom  at  Cayalla,  an  insig* 
nificant  village  of  Roumelia,  and  having  in  early  life  lost 
his  father,  he  entered  the  service  of  the  governor  of  his  native 
town.  From  the  humble  occupation  of  tax-gatherer,  he  raised 
himself  by  his  talents  and  industry  in  the  favourable  conside- 
ration of  the  authorities,  and  was  ultimately  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  contingent  of  troops  furnished  by  his  native 
district  to  aid  in  the  defence  of  Egypt  during  the  expedition 
of  Buonaparte  in  1798.  He  landed  in  Egypt  as  Bim-Bashi 
or  captain,  with  three  hundred  men  under  his  orders.  Up  to 
the  year  1779,  the  power  of  the  Turks  and  the  Mamelukes 
had  alternated  in  that  province,  but  the  period  seemed  now 
to  have  arrived  when  both  were  to  yield  to  a  superior  power  in 
the  person  of  the  Turkbh  captain,  who  soon  became  a  general 
of  division,  and  at  the  termination  of  eight  years  was  invested 
by  the  8ultan  with  the  authority  of  Viceroy.  Possessed  of 
extraordinary  ability  and  great  mental  vigour,  he  repelled 
every  attack  made  upon  his  territories,  and  gained  new  strength 
with  each  sticcessive  struggle.  He  pushed  his  conquests  into 
Nubia,  fartlier  than  even  the  arms  either  of  the  Oreeks  or  the 
Persians  had  been  able  to  penetrate.  He  subdued  the  Waha- 
bees,  who  had  held  in  contempt  the  forces  of  the  Sultan  him« 
self,  and  the  Khan  of  Persia,  and  he  put  down  the  power  of 
the  Mamelukes.  Possessed  of  the  sagacity  to  perceive  the 
value  of  an  army  completely  devoted  to  his  interestS|  he 
adopted  with  great  success  such  measurea  as  rendered  the 
military  profession  highly  desirable.  He  took  care  thai  his 
soldiers  should  be  protected  by  an  equitable  military  code 
from  oppression  and  outrage,  that  they  should  be  liberally 
treated,  and  well  clothed  and  fed ;  and  to  secure  their  disci- 
pline  and  effidenqyi  be  obtained  the  services  of  nomeroiia 
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ineign  offieen  of  bigh  intelligeiioe  and  ohinota;  At  Ihm 
period  to  whioh  leferenoe  is  now  made,  he  Ind  colkelBd  aa 
mnaj  of  fbrfy  Ihoiuaiid  men,  widi  a  naTal  fiKoe  of  ten  A^ 
of  llie  Kne,  together  with  more  than  twenty  anned  feawli  off 
maOer  dimenrions.  In  addition  to  theae  Tast  improreBieMla^ 
he  was  caiefol  to  encourage  thoae  i^eratioiia  of  hiduatry  nm 
which  alone  permanent  national  praqperitj  can  he  fMUMlad. 
The  foraiation  of  roads,  the  digging  rf  canala^  the 
tion  of  mannfiMtoree,  occnpied  his  moat  aedidoiia 
and  under  his  ju^cious  and  festering  care,  a 
whioh  for  ages,  notwithstanding  its  great  natund  advantagea^ 
had  been  immersed  in  mnery,  vice,  and  degradalian,  b^gm 
to  furnish  the  happiest  indicatkms  of  growing  proqwrity,  B 
is  not  ea^  to  overrate  the  great  ability  wiUi  whioih  theae 
reforms  and  improvements  have  been  carried  out^  nor  Am 
sagacity  by  whidi  they  have  been  planned;  and  it  may  tndj 
be  added,  that  the  Pasha,  notwithstanding  his  defcots^  aeiitB 
a  high  place  in  the  annals  of  patriotism. 

During  the  protracted  straggle  for  independence  in  Oreece, 
the  forces  of  the  Egyptian  Viceroy  bad  mainly  contributed  to 
sustain  the  Sultan's  endeavour  to  eztinguish  the  insurreoticii, 
and  had  not  the  European  powers  interfered,  his  son  and  go- 
neralisrimo  Ibrahim,  would,  it  is  more  than  probable,  have 
eventually  terminated  the  struggle  by  the  total  destruction  of 
the  Oreeks,  The  power  which  he  thus  possessed,  and  whidi 
gave  him  an  apparent  superiority  over  the  Sultan  himself  the 
improvements  which  he  had  introduced  into  Egypt,  the  hi^ 
efficacy  of  his  army,  attained  by  great  expense  and  exertioiif 
together  with  the  suggestions  of  that  ambition,  of  which  the 
Yiceroy,  as  is  obvious  from  his  history,  possessed  no  inoon- 
riderable  share,  led  him  not  only  to  desire  complete  indepen- 
dence, but  increase  of  territory ;  if,  indeed,  he  was  not  tempted 
to  entertain  still  higher  views,  which  bis  own  power  and  the 
distracted  state  of  Turkey,  together  with  the  rain  of  its  fine 
army,  might  naturally  have  led  him  to  consider  by  no  means 
difficult  of  accomplbhment. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  extent  of  the  designs  whioh 
the  Viceroy  entertained,  he  resolved  to  carry  them  out  without 
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delay.  Having  quarrelled  with  Abdallah  Pasha,  the  goyer- 
nor  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  he  sent  Ibrahim  against  him  in 
1832,  with  an  army  of  (torn  forty  thousand  to  fifty  thousand 
men,  tlius  making  war  without  consulting  the  Porte  against 
one  of  its  own  provinces.  Mahmoud  II.,  on  becoming  aware 
of  this  procedure,  despatched  a  firman  from  Constantinople, 
directing  the  belligerents  to  make  peace,  and  to  lay  their 
complaints  at  the  foot  of  his  throne,  that  he  might  decide 
between  them,  and  commanding  Ibrahim,  at  the  same  time, 
instantly  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  Syria. 

With  these  commands  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  had  no  inten- 
tion of  complying.  He  returned  an  evasive  answer  to  the 
Sultan,  and  ordered  Ibrahim  to  continue  the  siege  of  Acre, 
which  had  been  already  begun,  while  the  order  of  the  Sultan 
to  send  an  army  against  him  to  punish  him  as  a  rebel  con- 
firmed him  in  his  hostile  purposes.  The  condition  of  the 
Porte  rendered  it  unable  to  fulfil  its  threat  of  opposition,  and 
Ibraiiim  pursued  his  career  without  interruption.  Oaza,  Jaffa, 
and  Caifia  were  speedily  reduced.  Acre  was  besieged  for  three 
months,  and  bombarded  incessantly  both  from  the  sea  and  the 
land  side  of  the  fortress,  but  Abdallah  Pasha,  who  commanded 
the  garrison,  refused  to  surrender.  At  length  the  Ottoman 
army  made  its  appearance  and  advanced  to  Tripoli,  but  on 
the  ajiproach  of  Ibrahim,  whose  military  skill  was  fully  ap 
predated  by  his  opponents,  Osman,  the  Ottoman  general, 
fied,  and  his  whole  artillery,  ammtmition,  and  provisions,  fell 
into  Ibraliim's  possession.  Abdallah,  thus  deprived  of  the 
relief  he  had  so  long  ex|)ected  from  Constantinople,  now  con- 
sented to  capitulate,  and  St.  Jean  d'Acre  was  surrendered. 

This  triumph  did  not  satisfy  the  ambitious  Pasha,  and 
in  the  month  of  June,  Ibrahim,  having  reinforced  his  army, 
marched  from  Acre  to  Damascus.  A  considerable  body 
of  cavalry  and  infantry,  which  were  drawn  up  under  the 
walls  of  that  city,  fled  on  the  first  charge  of  his  troops,  and 
Damascus  at  once  surrendered.  Ibrahim  then  continued  his 
route  northwards  towards  Aleppo,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Orontes  completely  defeated  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men, 
under  the  Pasha  of  that  city,  and  those  of  Damascus  and 

2  B 
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Tiipolii  tildng  poMewiop  of  all  thdr  t«it%  ptoffaioii^— <» 
mtioDi  and  tliiri]r-<Mie  pieoes  of  oaimoii.  In  tUt  JwMf 
faftttle,  lUrahim  loBt  only  one  hundred  end  two  hmb  ldlhd» 
end  one  bundled  and  sixtj-twowoondedywUb  of  the  TnidA 
fbrae  two  thonauid  were  killed,  end  two  thowwaid  inv  huh 
died  wounded  and  made  priaonere. 

The  Sultaui  meantime  greatlj  alanned  at  the  aooeoM  of 
hia  enemieBi  who  were  rafMlj  advanebg  towaida  the  Bo^* 
phoro8|  had  auooeeded,  bj  great  exertional  in  xaiang  m  tanm 
of  thirtynnz  thousand  men,  whioh  he  arat  againafc  Ifand^M 
under  the  oommand  of  flie  oelebrated  Huwein  Padini  who 
had  been  Aga  of  the  JaniiarieBi  and  powewed  veiy  < 
able  military  ezperienoe.  Hussein  took  up  a  atraqg  ^ 
at  BeilaUy  between  Antiooh  and  Seandooon,  resolving  to  1^ 
the  paasagea  leading  aoross  the  range  of  the  Taoma.  Hia 
Mioampment  oould  be  approached  only  bj  a  defile  iriiidi  ha  hod 
atiengthened  by  means  of  batteriea,  and  oannon  plaoed  on  tiho 
height  above  it  Ibrahim,  however,  with  oonsummate  akill, 
having  silenced  the  batteries  and  carried  the  heighta  above 
them,  attacked  Hussein's  army,  and  a  complete  victory  wna 
die  immediate  consequence.  The  Turkish  army  fled  in  all 
directions,  leaving  their  whole  baggage  and  artillery  to  the 
victors,  together  with  a  large  store  of  provisions  which  a  fleet 
of  sixty  transports  had  recently  brought  from  Constantini^e. 

Thus  before  the  beginning  of  August  1833,  the  whole  of 
Syria  had  been  overrun  by  the  army  of  Egypt,  and  the  Porte 
seemed  to  be  in  no  condition  to  offer  any  effectual  qypositioo 
to  the  continued  triumph  of  its  too  powerful  vassaL  One 
more  vigorous  effort  was,  however,  made  to  sustain  its  antho- 
rity  in  Syria.  An  army  of  sixty  thousand  men  was  ooUeoted 
under  the  command  of  Redschid  Pasha,  the  Orand  Viaier,  and 
marched  against  Ibrahim,  whose  army,  although  much  inferior 
in  numbers,  was  not  only  inured  to  war  and  accustomed  to 
victory,  but  led  by  officers  of  unquestionable  military  akill. 
The  Egyptian  force  was  stationed  behind  the  town  of  Eoniah, 
and  could  only  be  approached  by  a  passage  through  dangeioaa 
defiles.  The  Visier,  nevertheless,  hastened  his  march,  and  on 
the  Slst  December  attacked  the  position  of  the  enemy.     The 
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battle  WM  no  less  disastrous  to  the  Porte  than  those  hj 
which  it  had  been  preceded.  It  lasted  six  hours,  and  ended 
in  a  total  defeat  of  the  Turkish  troops,  although  the  victorj 
was  dearly  purchased  by  the  Egyptians. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  consternation  which 
the  result  of  this  battle  occamoned  in  Constantinople.  There 
now  seemed  to  be  no  conceiyable  means  by  which  to  prevent 
the  victorious  Ibrahim  from  marching  through  Anatolia  to 
the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  assailing  the  capital  of  the 
empire  itself.  In  such  an  emergency  the  only  hope  of  the 
Sultan  naturally  lay  in  the  assistance  which  the  European 
powers  might  be  willing  to  afford  him  ;  and  the  «d  of  BoBia ' 
being  most  easily  obtained,  he  found  himself,  however  re- 
luctant, compelled  to  solicit  it.  In  February,  therefiyrei 
application  was  made  to  Russia  for  assistance,  and  the  Csar, 
who  was  anxiously  awaiting  the  moment  when  the  difficulties 
of  the  Sultan  would  compel  him  to  place  himself  under  Bns- 
sian  protection,  instantly  agreed  to  the  request.  A  fleet  sailed 
from  Sebastopol,  and  in  February  anchored  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Bosphorus,  to  guard  the  passage  from  Asia  into  Europe  ; 
and  two  months  afterwards,  a  force  of  fifteen  thousand  Bns- 
sians  were  landed  at  Scutari,  to  form  a  barrier  against  the 
further  advance  of  the  Egyptian  forces. 

Efforts  in  the  meantime  had  been  made  to  obtain  peace 
with  the  Egyptian  Viceroy,  in  which  the  Beis-effendi  was 
assisted  by  the  ambassador  of  France,  and  after  much  nego- 
tiation, the  arrangement  of  Eutahieh  was  concluded,  which| 
however,  did  not  assume  the  character  of  an  actual  treaty. 
The  Sultan  |^found  it  requisite,  as  the  price  of  this  arrange- 
ment, to  cede  to  the  Pasha  the  whole  of  Syria,  together  with 
Adana;  and  at  the  same  time  to  grant  an  amnesty  to  the 
inhabitants  of  that  portion  of  his  dominions.  Thus,  on  the 
one  hand,  while  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  wrested  from  the  Sol- 
tan  an  immense  portion  of  his  territory,  part  of  which  was 
invaluable  to  him  from  the  fine  timber  for  ship-building  which 
it  yielded,  on  the  other  hand,  the  authority  of  Bussia  was 
established  in  Constantinople,  and  Hahmoud  was  made  to  feel 
the  complete  state  of  dependence  in  which  he  stood  to  the 
Csar.    The  settlement  thns  effected  was,  however,  of  such  a 
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natnre  as  to  forbode  a  renewal  of  the  war  which  it  had  been 
intended  to  conclude.  It  was  a  truce  rather  than  a  peace. 
The  ambitious  Pasha  desired  to  hold  in  perpetuity  that  which 
he  had  obtained  in  trusty  and  the  Sultan  could  not  bat  be 
desirous  to  revoke  that  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  con- 
cede. "  The  Pasha  and  the  Sultan/'  says  a  highly  competent 
authority,  "  both  wished  to  break  the  agreement :  the  Pasha 
from  a  desire  of  independence,  the  Sultan  from  hopes  of  gaining 
the  territory  he  had  lost"  • 

v^  On  the  cessation  of  hostilities  between  the  Sultan  and  his 
rebellious  vassal,  the  Emperor  of  Bnssia  was  not  unmindfiil 
of  the  favourable  opportunity  which  had  been  afforded  him 
for  advancing  those  interests  and  establishing  those  claims  on 
which  it  is  obvious,  from  his  general  policy,  he  seemed  to  be 
intent  The  "  Treaty  of  Unkiar-Skelessi"  was  entered  into 
between  the  Sultan  and  the  Emperor,  and  signed  at  Constan- 
tinople, July  8,  1833.  This  treaty  consisted  of  six  articles, 
and  by  its  terms  its  duration  was  fixed  at  ei^ht  years  from  its 
ratification.  By  it  the  contracting  parties  bound  tliemselves 
together  for  the  "  common  defence  of  their  dominions ;"  to 
afford  each  other  ^'  substantial  aid  and  the  most  efiicacious 
assistance ;"  and  the  party  requiring  such  aid  was  bound  to 
furnish  the  expense  of  provisioning  such  land  and  sea  forces 
as  might  be  required.  To  this  treaty,  however,  a  "  separate 
article  "  wjis  ai)pended,  which  contains  the  following  passage  : 
**  Nevertheless,  as  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias, 
wishing  to  spare  the  Sublime  Ottoman  Porte  the  expense  and 
inconvenience  which  might  be  occasioned  to  it  by  affording  sub- 
stantial aid,  will  not  ask  for  that  aid  if  circumstances  should 
place  the  Sublime  Porte  imder  the  obligation  of  furnishing  it. 
The  Sublime  Ottoman  Porte,  in  place  of  the  aid  which  it  is 
bound  to  furnish  in  case  of  need  according  to  the  principle  of 
reciprocity  of  the  patent  treaty,  shall  confine  its  action  in 
favour  of  the  Imperial  Court  of  Russia,  to  closing  the  strait 
of  the  Dardanelles,  that  is  to  say,  to  not  allowing  any  foreign 
vessels  of  war  to  enter  therein  under  any  pretext  wbatsoever.''-{- 

*  M.  Guisot.     Debates  in  the  French  Charabers,  1S40. 
t  For  this  treaty,  see  Appendix  No.  IV.     ^ 
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This  article  is  worthy  of  careful  attention.  Looking  at  the 
power  of  Russia  at  this  period  as  compared  with  that  of 
Turkey,  the  promise  of  assistance  which  the  latter  power  gives 
to  the  former  can  hardly  fail  to  be  regarded  as  of  but  small 
importance,  and  by  no  means  likely  ever  to  be  exacted,  and, 
even  if  performed,  in  no  way  endangering  the  stronger  power 
receiving  that  aid ;  whereas  the  protection  of  Russia  was  likely 
to  be  required  ;  and  the  history  of  Poland  and  of  the  Crimea 
and  other  territories,  exhibited  the  result  to  be  anything  but 
"efficacious"  to  the  protected  state,  unless  in  a  sense  in 
which  the  state  so  protected  could  not  be  expected  to  under- 
stand the  term.  It  will  also  be  observed,  that  in  the  separate 
article  the  preceding  conditions  are  altered,  and  the  Csar 
agrees  that  the  Sultan  shall  be  freed  fiom  the  obligatioii  of 
giving  aid  if  that  aid  be  inconvenient,  only  on  condition  of 
closing  the  Dardanelles  against  foreign  vessels  of  war. 

Such  was  the  state  of  matters  in  1833.  In  the  following 
year,  Russia  obtained  a  further  ascendancy  by  another  treaty 
with  Turkey.  By  the  terms  of  this  arrangement,  the  Csar 
relinqnislicd  his  right  to  two- thirds  of  what  remained  to  be 
paid  in  respect  of  the  indemnities  secured  by  the  treaty  of 
Hadrianople,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Sultan  ceded  to  the 
Czar  an  extensive  district,  in  order  to  round  off  his  Ihmtian 
in  Asia,  and  it  was  further  agreed  that  the  Porte  was  to 
liquidate  the  (tortion  of  the  debt  due  to  Russia  when  it  might 
be  suitable,  but  Silistria  was  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
Czar  as  a  pleilgo  for  the  ultimate  payment.  Russia  thos  ob- 
tained the  command  of  the  Principalities  of  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia,  and  left  the  Turkish  territories  unprotected.  In 
addition  to  these  stipulations,  the  free  passage  of  the  Darda« 
nelles  was  also  |)ermitted  to  Russian  ships.  On  the  conclu- 
sion of  these  arrangements,  the  Russian  troops  retired  into 
Bessarabia,  and  the  Sultan  found  leisure  to  pursue  his  Im- 
portant projects  of  reform.  Such  taxes  as  were  most  oppres- 
sive were  subjected  to  modification,  and  particularly  the 
poll-tax,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made ;  and  a 
firman  was  issueil  for  the  establishment  of  a  militia  or  national 
guard|  which,  instead  of  being  permanently  embodied|  should 
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be  assembled  only  at  certain  times  to  receive  instruction  in 
military  discipline.  Mahmoud,  however,  violated,  in  a  mnnnar 
for  which  little  apology  can  be  made,  almost  the  only  priTi- 
lege  which  had  remained  to  the  Greek  Christians,  by  deposing 
their  patriarch,  and  nominating  his  successor,  a  measure  whioh 
excited  the  utmost  dissatisfaction  among  that  portion  of  hn 
subjects. 

While  the  Sultan  was  thus  engaged,  he  continued  to  re- 
inforce the  army  in  Asia  under  Redschid  Pasha,  in  the  ezpeo- 
tation  that  an  opportunity  might  be  afforded  for  the  reooverj 
of  those  portions  of  his  empire  which  had  been  wrested  firom 
him  through  the  ambition  of  the  Egyptian  viceroy — an  expec- 
tation in  which  he  was  encouraged  by  the  discontent  to  which 
the  rule  of  that  potentate  had  already  given  birth. 

While  thus  occupied,  Mahmoud  was  doomed  to  undeigo 
the  extreme  mortification  of  experiencing  the  strength  of  those 
fetters  by  which  the  treaties  with  Bussia  had  bound  hinu 
The  possession  of  Silistria,  and  access  to  the  Danlanelles,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  ships  of  war  of  other  states,  had  so  rivetted 
those  fetters,  as  to  render  the  movements  of  the  Forte  ex- 
tremely difficult. 

The  Machiavel  of  St.  Petersburg,  true  to  the  spirit  of  his 
subtle  policy  of  intervention,  had  sent  to  Constantinople  a 
number  of  medals  to  be  distributed  among  the  Turkish 
soldiers  who  had  served  with  his  own  troops  in  the  camp  of 
Unkiar  Skelessi.  These  decorations,  it  is  true,  might  have 
been  regarded  as  mere  marks  of  courtesy  on  the  part  of  the 
Czar ;  but  it  could  not  but  fail  to  appear  to  the  Sultan  that 
they  were  more  likely  to  bo  considered  by  his  troops  as 
badges  of  degradation,  received  as  they  were  from  an  enemy 
of  the  empire.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Czar  clearly 
perceived  that  the  distribution  of  these  medals,  if  it  did  not 
occasion  a  revolutionary  movement,  would  cause  disunion  and 
discontent,  and  so  pave  the  way  for  further  interference  in 
Turkish  affairs.  The  importance  which  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  attached  to  this  apparently  trivial  matter,  suffici- 
ently evinced  his  attention  to  every  move  of  the  great  game 
in  which  he  was  engaged.      His  ambassador,  finding  the 
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Divan  slow  to  adopt  the  recommendation  of  presenting  the 
decorations,  at  first  adopted  a  gentle  tone  of  reproof;  but 
reproof  soon  assumed  the  harsh  character  of  rebuke,  and  at 
last  took  the  shape  of  a  command  addressed  to  the  Sultan 
and  his  Divan,  in  the  words,  L*Empereur  le  veuL'^  The 
humiliating  position  of  the  Sultan  at  this  moment  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  Divan  felt  constrained  to  obey 
the  order  of  the  Sultan,  although  at  the  risk  of  an  insurrection. 

Other  procee<lings  on  the  part  of  the  court  of  Russia  soon 
followed,  which  proved  that  the  Czar  had  no  intention  of  per- 
mitting his  increased  influence  in  Constantinople  to  remain 
in  abeyance.  The  treaty  of  Skelessi  had  closed  the  Darda- 
nelles against  all  armed  vessels  but  those  of  Russia,  and  it 
was  presumed  by  Britain  and  France  that  the  prohibition 
referred  only  to  a  time  of  war.  They  were  now  to  discover 
their  error.  The  French  government  had  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  M.  Texier,  a  sloop  of  war  to  aid  him  in  his  archsM^ 
logical  researches  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  and  when  the 
French  admiral  applied  for  leave  to  enter  the  Straits,  it  was 
refused,  the  Porte  pleading  as  its  difficulty  the  treaty  of  Ske- 
lessi. The  British  ambassador  also  requested  that  the  mi- 
nister to  the  court  of  Persia  (Mr.  Ellis)  should  be  permitted 
to  sail  by  Trebizond  to  the  seat  of  his  embassy,  and  Rosna 
interfered,  because  the  vessel  in  which  he  was  to  pass  was  a 
ship  of  war.  Even  the  British  ambassador  to  St  Petersborg, 
Lord  Durham,  having  adopted  a  circuitous  route  to  the  Rus- 
sian capital  by  Constantinople  and  Odessa,  was  not  permitted 
to  pass  the  straits  in  the  ship  of  war  in  which  he  had 
embarked,  and  was  under  the  necessity  of  transferring  him- 
self to  a  steam-vessel  incapable  even  of  returning  the  salute  of 
those  Russian  frigates  which  were  to  be  found  where  no  British 
or  French  ship  of  war  dared  to  appear ;  and  on  arriving  at 
Odessa,  the  representative  of  England  did  not  receive  a  salute 
until  considerable  delay  had  oocurred.-|- 

The  Sultan,  in  addition  to  the  mortifying  circumstanoes 
in  which  he  was  placed  as  regarded  Russia,  found  himself 

•  Ann.  Hift.  495. 
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also  disturbed  hj  levolta  in  mmna  of  his  tuofiiioeSi 
lOOtioiisbrokeoatinAlbaiiiftuidinKiirdistaii.  Iiil~ 
a  ohkf  named  Tafil  Bassi  beaded  the  rebels,  and 
self  master  of  fhe  important  towns  of  Berat»  Tepelon,  and 
Aigyrocastrai  while  the  inhabitants  of  Scntari  and  the  ad- 
joining districts  rose  in  arms  in  consequence  of  an  nqpopslar 
tax  li^  upon  them.  These  revolutionary  pioceedingBi  how- 
e?ery  the  army  of  the  Sultan  subdued  by  a  battle  with  Um 
rebels  near  Alenio,  and  by  concerting  the  demands  of  tha  in- 
habitants of  ScutarL  In  Kurdistan,  Bedsohid  MeheiMl 
Pasha  also  defeated  the  rebels  after  an  obstinate  conflieti  aad 
their  leader  Tehlee  Bey  was  taken  prisoneri  together  wiHi 
his  mother  and  sister,  who  were  said  to  have  peifomied  pun 
digies  of  valour  during  the  battie.  The  cheek  thus  givan  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  insurgents,  however  considerable,  did 
not  entirely  subdue  the  tendency  to  revolt,  and  frequent  dis- 
turbances continued  to  occur  among  some  of  the  Asiatie  tribes. 
While  thus  occupied  with  his  domestic  enemies,  the  Sultan 
felt  naturally  desirous  to  free  himself  as  fiir  as  possible  from 
the  influence  of  Russia,  and  to  obtain  his  fortress  of  Silistria. 
A  convention,  therefore,  was  entered  into  in  1836,  by  which, 
on  payment  of  one-half  of  the  balance  remaining  due,  tha 
Czar  agreed  to  restore  that  important  stronghold.  This  con- 
dition having  been  fulfilled,  Silistria  was  once  more  garrisoned 
by  the  troops  of  the  Porte. 

Mahmond  II.,  notwithstanding  the  manifold  troubles  to 
which  he  had  been  so  long  exposed,  continued  most  laudably  to 
carry  out  his  reforms,  disregarding  with  great  vigour  the  im- 
pediments to  which  popular  error  and  prejudice  gave  rise. 
Although  the  Eur-lm  had  proscribed  all  representations  of 
animated  beings,  the  Sultan  had  the  good  sense  as  well  aa 
good  taste  to  establish  a  school  of  portrait-painters  in  Con- 
stantinople. He  carried  this  on  so  far  as  to  send  his  portrait 
to  the  army  and  navy,  commanding  it  to  be  publicly  exhi- 
bited. Great  discontent  was  thus  occasioned  among  tha 
^  faithful,"  who  regarded  their  enlightened  sovereign  as  a 
heretic ;  and  not  a  few  of  the  Sultan's  opponents  either  un* 
derwent  banishment,  or  atoned  for  their  fanaticism  in  tha 
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ivaves  of  the  Bosphorus.  A  hatti-aheriff  waa  likewiae  iBRied, 
establishing  a  school  of  anatomy ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
opposition  offered  by  the  'Ulama  to  this  innovation,  the  Sal- 
tan succeeded  in  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  Hoflee.  A 
very  valuable  arrangement  was  also  made  by  a  similar  de- 
cree, substituting  for  the  privilege  which  the  native  merchants 
possessed  of  appealing  against  the  Franks  to  the  Turkish 
commercial  law,  an  appeal  to  the  decision  of  a  oommitteOi 
the  constitution  of  which  was  such  as  to  confer  considerable 
advantages  upon  foreign  merchants.  A  firman  was  also 
issued  for  the  free  exportation  of  com,  which,  although  in 
some  measure  nullified  by  its  provisions,  was  nevertheless  a 
proof  of  the  increase  of  sound  commercial  policy.  In  1838, 
also,  a  commercial  treaty  was  entered  into  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  Torte,  which  tended  to  strengthen  their  con* 
nection,  as  well  as  to  advance  the  mercantile  interests  of 
both  nations. 

While  Sultan  Mahmoud  was  thus  occupied  in  further- 
ing  those  interests,  the  prosperity  of  which  is  the  chief  sooroe 
of  national  greatness,  the  temporary  settlement  which,  by  the 
intervention  of  the  European  powers,  had  been  made  at  Kn* 
tahieh  in  1833  with  the  rebellious  Pasha  of  Egypt,  continaed 
to  be  maintained.  That  arrangement,  however,  was  in  re* 
ality  but  an  armed  truce,  which  both  parties  were  ready 
at  any  favourable  juncture  to  terminate.  In  the  year  1838 
the  Pasha  took  tlie  primary  step  towards  the  violation  of 
the  existing  compromise,  by  declining  for  the  future  to  pay 
any  further  tribute  to  the  Porte,  and  thus  virtually  asserting 
his  entire  independence.  To  this  measure  he  likewise  added 
the  assumption  of  certain  attributes,  belonging  only  to  the 
Sultan  as  the  chief  of  Islam.  These  bold  proceedings  deter- 
mined the  Sultan  to  endeavour  once  more  to  reduce  the  Pasha 
to  submission,  and  the  early  part  of  the  year  1839  beheld  a 
very  vigorous  effort  to  carry  out  this  resolution.  A  large 
army,  well  eqnipi)ed  and  furnished  with  an  immense  materiel^ 
was  assembled  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Euphrates,  the 
most  convenient  |K)sition  from  which  to  threaten  the  Syrian 
dominions  of  the  Egyptian  Pasha.    Ibrahun  at  the  same  time 
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oonoentrtUd  hb  forces  ftt  Aleppo,  but  waa  strictlj  furbidd 
by  his  Cither  to  begin  the  coatest  by  beoomitig  the  Aggressor. 

These  hostile  preparatioDB  were  not  unnoticed  hy 
govenuneiito  of  Fnmce  aiid  BHtaiii.  The  treaty  of  Vi 
Skelesd  had  giveQ  to  Bussta  the  exclimve  protectorftte  of  i 
Toifciah  domtnione,  and  they  were  appreheneive  le:^  upon  the 
defeat  of  the  Stiltan'8  foroes  by  Ibrahim  Pasha — aii  eTent 
idiioh  had  frequently  occurr^  at  the  commencement  of  the 
dbpate,  and  might  be  expected  agaiu  to  occur^ — a  RuiadaD 
fleet  would  take  possession  of  the  Boephoms,  and  consequences 
might  follow  detrimental  to  the  general  inteFCsta  of  Europe. 
France  and  Britain  acoordmgly  directed  their  tepreaentati^e^ 
at  Oonatantinople;,  and  the  consuls  at  AleKondria,  to  make  the 
utmost  efforts  to  prevent  any  departure  from  the  exifiting-  ar- 
rangements, and  their  efforts  succeeded  in  procuring  from  the 
Pasha  an  assurance  that  if  the  troops  of  the  Saltan  wbldi  hai 
jnst  crossed  the  Euphrates  near  Bir  should  retire  to  the  oCher 
side  of  the  river,  he  would  order  his  own  army  to  exeoate  m 
retrograde  movement,  and  recal  his  son  Ibrahim  Pasha  to 
Damascus,  and  further,  in  the  event  of  this  pacific  demonstn^ 
tion  being  followed  by  a  similar  retrograde  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  Sultan's  army,  he  would  enjoin  his  generaliaainio 
to  return  to  Egypt  In  addition  to  this  assurance,  the  Pasha 
farther  intimated,  that  if,  by  the  intervention  of  the  European 
powers,  peace  were  muntained,  and  the  hereditary  government 
of  his  dominions  secured  to  his  fiunily,  he  would  withdraw  a 
portion  of  his  forces  from  Syria,  and  conclude  a  formal  and 
definitive  arrangement* 

The  representations,  however,  which  had  prevailed  with 
the  Pasha,  prodnced  no  efifoct  upon  the  Sultan,  who,  strength- 
ened by  the  sanction  of  the  'Ulama,  considered  it  his  impera- 
tive duty  to  repress  the  usurpations  of  his  vassal  by  foroe  of 
arms.  The  primary  reason  of  this  resolution  was  stated  to 
be  the  unwarrantable  assumption  by  the  Pasha  of  the  supreme 
authority  of  matters  relating  to  the  faith  of  Islam,  and  the 
administration  of  the  holy  cities  of  Mekkeh  and  Hedeeneh— an 
authority  which  pertained  exclusively  to  the  **  Commander 
•  Add.  Hist.  409. 
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of  the  Faithful."  A  manifesto  was  accordingly  issued,  by 
which  the  Pasha  and  his  son  Ibrahim  were  deprived  of  all 
their  dignities  and  functions,  and  Hafiz,  the  generalissiiiio 
of  the  Ottoman  armies,  appointed  to  succeed  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Egypt ;  and  war  having  been  proclaimed,  a  fleet  of 
thirty-five  vessels  soiled  from  Constantinople  to  disembark 
troops  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  in  expectation  of  an  insurrec- 
tion among  the  |K)pulation,  who  were  known  to  be  highly  dis- 
satisfied with  the  severe  rule  of  the  Egyptian  viceroy.  The 
Sultan  embarked  in  the  admiral's  ship,  and  accompanied  his  * 
fleet  as  far  as  Cape  St  Stephano,  when  he  was  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  going  ashore  in  consequence  of  his  state  of  health, 
instead  of  proceeding,  as  be  originally  intended,  as  fiu  as 
the  Dardanelles. 

Meantime  the  Sultan's  army  and  that  of  the  Pasha,  each 
composed  of  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand  men,  after 
some  skirmishes  between  their  advanced  guards,  came  into 
each  other's  presence,  and  on  the  24th  of  June,  near  Nerib,  a 
decisive  engagement  took  place  between  them  in  which  the 
Sultan's  forces  were  completely  routed,  and  Hafiz  Pasha  was 
obliged  to  fly  with  the  relics  of  his  army  across  the  frontier, 
having  lost  six  thousand  men  killed  or  wounded,  and  ten 
tlionsand  made  prisoners,  leaving  Ibrahim  in  possession  of 
all  his  stores,  including  fifteen  thousand  muskets,  and  one 
hundred  and  four  pieces  of  cannon. 

The  tidings  of  this  fatal  battle,  and  the  consequent  faOore 
of  the  expedition  to  Syria,  never  reached  the  Sultan.  On  re- 
turning to  Constantinople,  after  accompanying  his  fleet  on  its 
voyage,  his  healtli,  which  had  long  been  very  infirm,  gave 
way,  and  notwithstanding  every  effort  to  save  his  life,  he  died 
on  the  1st  of  July  1839,  after  having  reigned  thirty-one 
years. 
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PillNCE  AHMED,  the  heir-app<arent  to  the  Ottoman 
throne,  having  died  in  1823,  Miilimoud  was  succeeded 
by  his  second  son  Abdul  Medjid,  the  present  Sultan.*  This 
young  prince  was  born  in  tlio  same  year  which  beheld  the 
death  of  his  brother  Ahmed,  and  was  therefore  but  sixteen 
years  of  age  at  the  i)eriod  of  his  accession  to  the  throne. 
Notwithstanding  his  youth  and  inexperience,  the  most  fa- 
vourable expectations  were  cherished  by  his  people  as  to  his 
future  career.  Although  he  was  inferior  in  personal  appear- 
ance to  his  predecessor,  yet  his  subjects  delighted  to  trace  in 
him  the  characteristics  of  his  distinguished  race,  in  the  pale- 
ness of  his  complexion,  a  peculiarity,  acconling  to  their  his- 
torians, of  the  descendants  of  Othman,  and  in  the  general 
dignity  of  his  demeanour ;  while  there  were  not  wanting  those 
who  thought  him  too  gentle  for  the  perilous  days  on  which 
he  had  fallen,  for  his  large  dark  eyes  wore  a  contemplative 
and    benignant    expression,  instead   of  gleaming   with    the 

»  Abdul  MecUid,  t.e.,  "  Servant  of  the  God  of  glory." 
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ferocioas  passions  of  his  ancestor  Selim  I.,  and  the  tones  of 
his  voice,  instead  of  inspiring  horror,  like  that  of  the  famous 
Bajazet,  the  antagonist  of  Timoiir,  were  in  a  high  degree 
musical  and  pleasing.  Sultan  Ahdul  Medjid,  indeed,  possmed 
many  qualities  caj[)dible  of  rendering  him  a  most  deservedly 
popular  sovereign,  and  hisproceedings  since  he  ascended  the 
throne  have  fully  justified^&e  favourahle  expectations  which 
were  formed  of  *him  in  his  youth;  while  he  has  shewn 
himself  to  be  mild,  humane,  and  peaceable,  he  has,  in  his 
earnest  efforts  to  advance  the  prosperity  of  his  dominions, 
proved  himself  to  be  liberal  and  enlightened.  He  has  also 
demonstrated  that  he  is  far  from  deficient  in  the  valuable 
qualities  of  energy  and  decision  of  character.  Among  the 
many  incidents  by  which  these  remarks  might  be  illustratedf 
may  be  mentioned,  as  evincing  the  Sultan's  benevoleucei  his 
generous  sympathy  for  the  people  of  Ireland,  during  the 
famine  caused  a  few  years  since  by  the  failure  of  ^eir 
crops,  and  his  munificent  subseription  on  their  behalf;  mi, 
as  indicating  alike  the  integrity  and  firmness  of  his  cha-  ' 
racter,  his  noble  refusal  on  the  threatening  demands  of 
Austria  and  Russia  a  few  years  ago,  to  violate  the  laws  of 
hospitality  by  the  extradition  of  the  Hungarian  and  Polish 
refugees. 

The  death  of  Sultan  Mahmoud  was  followed  by  varioos 
changes  in  the  Ottoman  ministry.  Eoerew  Pasha,  who  had 
been  formerly  president  of  the  council  of  state,  and  whose 
sagacity  and  intelligence  had  been  of  the  greatest  moment  to 
his  late  sovereign,  was  elevated  to  the  office  of  Grand  Visier. 
Halil  Pasha  was  made  Seraskier  or  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army,  and  director  of  the  war  department;  and  other 
alterations  also  took  place  which  were  calculated  to  support 
the  policy  of  the  youthful  sovereign. 

The  war  with  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  was  necessarily  the 
primary  object  which  forced  itself  on  the  attention  of  the 
Sultan  and  his  Divan.  Abdul  Medjid,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  efihsion  of  blood  which  the  further  progress  of  the  contest 
must  have  occasioned,  although  he  was  yet  unaware  of  the 
calamity  which  had  befallen  his  army  in  Syria,  forwarded  to 
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the  Yioeroj  an  oSer  of  pardon,  together  with  th«  hereditai^r 
pOMoaBion  of  Egypt,  on  the  coBdition  of  hm  pibmission.  Aft 
the  samo  time  orders  were  despatched  to  the  Capit&n  Foahft 
not  to  proceed  with  his  fleet  to  Syria,  as  originally  inteaded, 
but  to  remain  within  the  Dardanelles.  Commanda  were  lUia^ 
traDsmiited  to  the  Sera^ier  Hafiz  Pasha  In  Aelb,  autborisiD^ 
him  to  suspend  the  march  of  the  Bultan'a  EoTcee.  The  Qrand 
Vizifir  Eosrew  who,  tike  bis  royal  master  waa  still  IgDonmi 
of  the  fate  of  the  Synaa  army,  eommtiuicated  these  pro{K)€aIs, 
and  intimated  to  the  Pasha  the  orders  which  bad  Uitie  bean 
giyen  to  the  army  and  navy*  flk 

Bat  a  very  unexpected  incident  now  occorred,  Bud  cSP 
which  exercisBd  a  cooBiderable  influenoe  npon  ml 
events.    On  receiving  the  orden  of  Eoarewi  H 
Pasha  Achmet  disr^iarded  thenii  and  instead  of 
within  the  Daidanelles,  set  sail  for  Egypt^  after  havbig 
a  declaration  charging  the  Grand  YiEkr  with  being  » 
to  his  late  sovereign.    In  the  middle  of  Jnly  the  whole  Otfto* 
man  fleet  arrived  at  Alexandria,  and  were  in  the  pnimnnnion 
of  the  Pasha,  who  had  by  that  time  become  aware  off  the 
victory  which  his  son  and  generalissimo  bad  gained  in  Sjiia. 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  Viceroy  was  now  in  oiroiaii* 
stances  to  negociate  with  the  Porte  on  mncb  higher  grooiid 
than  before  the  two  events  now  referred  to  bad  taken  plaoa. 
Under  existing  circumstances  he  demanded  that  the  hereditaij 
sovereignty  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Gandia,  should  be  conliniBd 
npon  bim.     On  this  condition  be  assured  the  Sultan  that  ha 
would  become  his  most  faithful  servant,  and  be  prepared  io 
defend  him  npon  all  occasions.   He  also  informed  the  ambae- 
sadors,  that  as  to  the  Ottoman  fleet  which  bad  been  placed 
in  his  bands,  be  bad  no  intention  of  employing  it  against  tiie 
Porte,  but  would  deliver  it  up  as  soon  as  bis  proposab  ahould 
be  complied  with.   He  likewise  stipulated  that  Eosrew  Pasha 
should  be  removed  from  the  office  of  prime  minister ;  and 
assured  the  Sultan  that  on  the  completion  of  these  arrange- 
ments  he  would  proceed  in  a  single  steam-vessel  to  Constan* 
tinople,  and  make  his  dutiful  submission  to  bim  as  his  rqyial 
master. 
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These  proposals,  it  would  appear,  were  about  to  be  com- 
plied with,  and  a  minister  plenipotentiarj  was  about  to  be 
sent  to  Alexandria  to  complete  the  arrangement,  when,  on  the 
27th  July,  the  ambassadors  of  the  five  great  powers  of  Europe 
— England,  France,  Prussia,  Russia,  and  Austria — ^made  the 
following  communication  to  the  8ultan  : — "  The  undersigned 
received  this  morning  instructions  from  their  respective  govern- 
ments, in  pursuance  of  which  they  have  the  honour  of  inform- 
ing the  Sublime  Porte  that  the  five  powers  have  agreed  to 
discuss  and  settle  together  the  Eastern  question.  They 
acoordingly  invite  the  Divan  to  suspend  a  definite  arrange- 
ment without  their  concurrence,  and  to  confide  in  the  bene- 
volent dispositions  of  the  mediating  powers."*  The  measore 
thus  proposed,  and  which  it  is  obvious  was  of  great  importance 
to  Turkey,  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the  suggestbns  of 
the  French  government 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  is  requisite  to  remark  that 
the  disturbances  which  had  arisen  in  Egypt  had  not  inter- 
rupted the  course  of  civil  reformation  on  which  the  late  Sal- 
tan Mahmoud  had  entered. 

On  ascending  the  Ottoman  throne,  Abdul  Me^'id  resolved 
to  carry  out  tho  liberal  principles  of  his  father,  whose  improve- 
ments, it  is  only  justice  to  add,  considering  the  extreme  diffi- 
culties with  which  he  had  to  contend,  and  the  innumerable 
obstacles  thrown  in  his  way  by  the  inveterate  prejudices  of 
his  Mohammadan  subjects,  placed  him  in  a  high  rank  among 
Eunipean  reformers.  The  youthful  monarch  was  led  to  follow 
the  example  of  Malimoud  II.,  not  only  by  his  own  inclination, 
but  by  the  sound  and  judicious  counsel  of  his  Grand  Vizier,  a 
minister  of  great  ability  and  experience.  Early  in  November, 
only  four  months  after  his  accession,  the  Sultan  issued  tiie 
hatti-sheriff  of  Gulhaneh,  which  has  not  inappropriately  been 
termed  the  magna-charta  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  chief 
provisions  of  this  celebrated  decree  consisted  of  regulations  as 
to  the  mode  of  levying  the  capitation  tax ;  the  secure  pos- 
session of  life  and  property  by  idl  the  suljects  of  the  emjnre 
without  distinction ;  the  placing  of  judges  on  adequate  fixed 
•  Ann.  Hiit  foL  haxL  p.  418. 
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salaries  as  a  means  of  obtaining  an  impartial  administxation  of 
justice ;  and  a  variety  of  other  particulars  of  high  importaoee 
to  the  public.  This  decree,  which  was  published  with  great 
pomp  and  solemnity,  caused  the  utmost  satisfaction  throne- 
out  the  whole  empire. 

While  the  Euroj^ean  powers  were  employed  in  discnning 
the  terms  on  which  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  should  be  compelled  to 
settle  his  dispute  with  the  Porte,  the  indefatigable  Viceroy  waa 
vigorously  preparing  to  assert  his  assumed  rights,  should  it  be 
requisite  so  to  do.     A  levy  of  new  troops  was  ordered.      The 
workmen  of  the  various  factories  of  Cairo  were  formed  into 
regiments  and  regularly  drilled ;  and  it  is  said  that  in  this 
manner  he  succeeded  in  embodying  in  that  city  an  efficient 
force  of  thirty  thousand  men.     By  daily  visiting  the   fleet| 
he  sotm  became  extremely  popular  with  the  Turkish  officen 
and  seamen.     It  was  evident  that  he  had  firmly  resolved  to 
support  his  pretensions  to  the  last  by  resisting  force  with  fbroe. 
Under  Ibrahim,  his  heroic  son  and  general,  he  had  in  Syria, 
seventy  thousand  regular  troops,  besides  a  vast  number  of 
irregulars,  and  more  than  fifty  thousand  Bedoween  Arabs;  and 
«>n  boani  the  fleet  there  were  thirty-six  thousand  men  ready  for 
service  either  on  sea  or  land. 

While  the  negotiations  on  the  part  of  the  great  ix)wer8  of 
Euroi>e  for  a  settlement  of  the  Eastern  question  were  proceed- 
ing, some  occurrences  took  place  in  the  Ottoman  Empire 
worthy  of  bein^  here  referred  to.  During  the  winter  of  1839 
great  efforts  had  been  made  in  C<iiistantinople  to  carry  out 
the  design  of  the  hatti-sheriff  of  Gullianeh,  and  with  a  con- 
siderable measure  of  success.  In  March  in  the  year  following 
Alxlul  Medjid  originated  a  practice  hitherto  unknown  in  Tur- 
key, in  imitation  obviously  of  the  proceedinpsof  the  constitu- 
tional monarchs  of  Enj^laud  and  France.  Having  assembled 
to;5etlicr  the  ofticers  of  state,  the  nicmlK'rs  of  the  ^Ulama, 
and  all  the  great  functionaries  of  the  einiMre,  he  addressed 
to  tliera  a  S|>cech  from  the  throne,  describing  what  had  been 
done  as  to  the  celebrated  decree  referred  to,  and  repeating 
with  great  earnestness  his  desire  to  do  away  with  any  abuses 
and  vexatious  proceedings  which  still  existed.     An  address 
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to  the  SnltaD  was  then  adopted,  acoepting  the  aasuraDoes  con- 
tained in  the  royal  speech  ;  and  to  Uiis  address  the  Saltan's 
hatti -sheriff  was  afterwards  affixed,  notifying  that  it  was  his 
Highness's  intention  every  year  to  present  himself  solemnly 
before  the  cooncil  to  make  known  his  sentiments  upon  public 
affairs.* 

At  the  same  time  the  Jews  of  Rhodes  and  Damascus  be- 
came the  objects  of  a  cniel  persecution.  The  ignorant  popu- 
lace of  these  places,  and  indeed  some  persons  of  a  much  higher 
order,  became  excited  by  a  charge  made  against  the  Israelites, 
that  they  used  human  blood  at  their  passover.  In  Damascus 
the  sudden  and  unaccountable  disappearance  of  a  Catholic 
priest  named  Father  Thomas,  gave  a  colour  to  the  atrocious 
calumny.  A  poor  Hebrew  barber,  near  whose  shop  he  had 
last  been  seen,  was  seized  and  subjected  to  torture  to  compel 
him  to  confess  the  justice  of  the  charge  against  his  breth- 
ren. In  his  agony  he  accused  several  of  the  Jews  of  having 
put  the  priest  to  death.  The  unhappy  Israelites  were  at 
once  thrown  into  prison  and  subjected  to  the  most  shocking 
cruelties.  Besides  other  sufferings,  they  had  their  ears 
torn  off,  and  their  faces  flayed  and  burnt  with  red  hot  irons. 
In  Rhodes  similar  barbarities  were  perpetrated  on  an  equally 
falBo  accusation.  To  put  a  stop  to  them,  both  the  Padia  61 
Egypt  and  the  Sultan  interfered.  The  Pasha  of  Rhodes  was 
deposed  as  an  evidence  of  the  sense  which  the  Porte  enter* 
tained  of  the  injustice  with  which  its  Jewish  subjects  had 
been  treated.  An  insurrection  also  took  place  at  Lebanon 
among  the  Druses  and  others,  in  consequence  of  the  oppresv 
sive  proceedings  of  the  Egyptian  Pasha,  and  aAer  a  great 
amount  of  damage  was  done,  and  many  lives  destroyed,  this 
movement  was  finally  quelled  by  the  Egyptian  army. 

It  was  not  till  the  middle  of  1840  that  the  arrangement 
was  adopted  which  is  known  as  the  Brunow  Convention,  the 
purpose  of  which  was  to  terminate  the  dispute  between  the 
Sultan  and  tlie  Pasha  of  Egypt.  This  convention  was  signed 
in  Ix>ndon  between  England,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria, 
and  it  made  known  to  Mehemet  AH  the  following  ultinmiom, 

•  Aim.  Hint.  haxSL  187. 
2  P 
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viz. :  That  the  hereditary  sovereignty  of  Egypt  ahonld  be 
secnred  to  his  family,  and  the  padialik  of  St  Jean  d'Acra 
possessed  by  himself  for  life,  and  that  if  he  refused  to  aooept 
these  terms  in  ten  days,  the  Sultan  woald  offisr  him  JStgjpt 
only ;  if  he  still  persisted  in  refusing,  the  contractiii^  powon 
would  force  him  to  agree  to  their  terms.* 

When  these  conditions  were  made  known  to  the  Yioaroj, 
he  endeavoured  to  gain  time  by  opening  a  negotiatioii  wiA 
the  Porte ;  but  the  proposals  which  he  made  beings  deenMd 
unsuitable,  the  Sultan  with  unjustifiable  haste  deposed  liim 
from  the  pashalik  of  Egypt.     The  Pasha,  however,  reBolvad 
to  defend  himself  by  an  appeal  to  arms,  and  the  parties  to 
the  Convention  of  London  immediately  had  reoourse  to  hosti- 
lities.    The  ports  of  Syria  and  Egypt  were  placed  under  s 
strict  blockade  by  the  allied  fleet,  and  measures  were  taken 
to  reduce  the  fortresses  which  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Egyp- 
tians.    In  September  arrangements  were  made  by  the  fleet 
to  take  the  town  and  fortress  of  Beyrout.     The  naval  force 
consisted  of  thirteen  ships  of  war  and  four  steam- vessels  under 
Commodore  Napier,   seven  armed  vessels  of  different  sices 
under  the  Turkish  admiral,  and  three  Austrian  vessels.      It 
was  found  that  the  Egyptian  troops  occupied  a  strong  position 
behind  the  crest  of  a  hill  to  the  southwest  of  the  harbour,  and 
the  attack  was  begun  by  one  of  the  English  ships,  which 
opened  its  fire  upon  them.     Five  thousand  men  were  soon 
after  landed,  and  the  ships  then  began  the  bombardment. 
For  several  days  the  fortress  sustained  the  tremendous  fire  of 
the  fleet,  but  on  the  16th  it  became  no  longer  tenable,  and 
was  abandoned  by  the  troops.     The  allied  army  to  the  num- 
ber of  twelve  thousand,  besides  three  thousand  Syrians,  hav- 
ing been  landed,  had  entrenched  themselves  in  a  strong  posi- 
tion on  shore,  under  the  command  of  the  gallant  Commodore 
Napier,  and  on  the  26th  of  the  month  Saida  was  taken  by 
storm  by  that  officer,  who  led  a  Ixxly  of  British,  Austrian, 
and  Turkish  troops.     Meantime   the  oppression  which    the 
Egyptian  Viceroy  had  exercised  in  Syria  began  to  produce  its 
effects.     Ibrahim  Pasha  found  his  ranks  daily  thinned  by 
•  For  this  conyentioD,  see  Appendix  Ko.  VIII. 
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desertioiif  and  after  the  reduction  of  Saida,  a  large  body  of 
hifl  soldiers  went  over  to  the  allies,  so  that  it  became  neces- 
sary for  him  to  retire  to  Damascus.  On  the  10th  of  October 
an  engagement  took  place  between  the  allied  forces  and  those 
of  Egypt,  in  which  the  latter  were  utterly  discomfited.  Bey- 
rout  was  entered  next  day  by  the  allies,  and  shortly  after- 
wards Tripoli,  Tortosa,  and  Latakia  also  fell  into  their  pos- 
session. 

The  celebrated  fortress  of  St  Jean  d'Acre  still  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  Egyptian  governor  Soliman  Pasha.  It 
was  considered  impregnable,  but  the  allies  determined  to  redooe 
it  On  the  26Ui  of  October  the  Ottoman  admiral  resolved  to 
summon  the  place  to  surrender,  but  as  the  garrison  would  not 
receive  the  message,  and  even  threatened  to  fire  upon  the 
boat  which  was  sent  with  it,  it  was  determined  to  carry  the 
fortress  by  storm.  The  action  was  commenced  at  two 
o'clock  on  the  3d  of  November  by  Admiral  Stopford  in  the 
PhoBnix  steamer,  and  Commodore  Napier  in  the  Powerful, 
and  in  the  course  of  an  hour  became  general.  At  four 
o'clock  the  magazine  of  the  fortress  exploded,  and  although 
the  southern  batteries  were  thus  silenced,  the  western  ramparts 
still  continued  to  pour  forth  their  shot  Before  six  o'clock 
the  firing  ceased  on  both  sides,  and  at  midnight  a  small  boat 
came  off  to  report  that  the  Egyptian  troops  were  leaving  the 
town,  and  by  daybreak  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  besiegeiSi 
a  detaciiment  of  Turks  and  Austrians  having  been  sent 
ashore  to  take  |>o6se88ion.  In  this  action  a  vast  number  of 
the  besieged  were  slain.  Nearly  two  thousand  perished  in  the 
explosion  of  the  magazine  alone,  while  the  loss  of  the  allies 
was  comparatively  trifling,  eighteen  only  being  killed,  and 
forty-two  wounded.* 

*  The  attack  on  this  fortrrtt  was  probaUy  the  first  occasion  on  which 
the  adYantages  of  steam  naYiffation  naye  bc«ii  tested  in  naral  warfiuv. 
There  were,  as  above  stated^  foar  war  steamers  engaged  in  the  actioa. 
Hiey  were  enabled  with  rapidity  to  take  ud  the  moet  MYaotageons  nod- 
tiona,  and  thus  to  throw  their  sbot  with  toe  greatest  adyantage.  It  is 
■aid  that  the  shells  from  the  steamers  did  prodigious  execution,  to  great 
was  the  accuracy  with  which  they  were  pngectea.  Histoiy  preaenti  bo 
other  bstance  of  the  dowofisU  of  such  a  fbtlrm  caused  bj  the  eaaiKMi  ef 
•hips  of  war  hi  oo  ihort  ,a  period  of  time.    lUs  saocssi,  howovtr,  H 
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•     Tbe  Ikll  of  tilis  foilrefii  was  attended  by  im  port  ant 

The  i^arri&oDs  of  tbe   Fasb«  tmrnediatelj    evu- 
GAiffa  ajid  Ja^a,  and  finding  it  itnptjee^ble   to  ret« 


diflir  pontion  m  Syria,  endesYonred  to  opeo  for  theii^^vet  gM 
pMMgV  ibrn+iE^H    Frt1e«tine    irito   T^^*r<t.      Th^w*    ntt^mplip^ 
howeveri  were  lendered  fbtile  by  the  attaidLBof  the  iiwii^iMii^ 
of  Hotiulis  end  Na|doas,  who  Ml  upon  tlie  EgjpOamm  mk 
their  letieeti  end  compelled  the  km  who  escaped  wiA 
livee  to  letom  to  Acre,  and  place  themaelves  aa 
the  haada  of  the  Tictora.     The  moat 
ezperienced  bj  the  army  of  Ibrahim  Paaha.     Mot  ealy 
il  dwindled  down  from  aeTenfy-fire  tiioaaand  to  iwenlj  ^  ~ 
aaod,  bat  thcae  tribea  who  had  hitherto  been  in  the  imt 
of  tlm  Paaha  of  Egypt  declared  themaelvea  in  &voar  of  fjkm 
Sultan ;  and  the  garriaon  and  inhnbitanta  of  Joroaaleai  nmfr 
official  information  to  the  Seraskier  that  thej  h«l  retanad  to 
their  allegiance. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  fidl  of  Acre,  Commodoro 
Napier  sailed  to  Alexandria,  and  entered  into  a  conventioii 
with  the  Pasha,  by  which  it  was  agreed  Ihat  the  Egyptian 
commander-in-chief  shonld  be  ordered  to  evacnate  Syria,  and 
restore  the  Turkish  fleet  to  the  Porte  as  soon  as  official  in- 
timation shonld  be  received  that  the  hereditary  government  of 
Egypt  was  granted  to  Mehemet  AH.  In  ^e  meantima 
forther  hostilities  on  the  part  of  the  allies  were  suq>endedL 
Thus  the  long  pending  dispute  between  the -Sultan  and  hia 
vassal  approached  a  satisfactory  termination.  Early  in  Ja- 
nnaiy  1841,  the  conditions  above  referred  to  were  fblfilled. 
The  Ottoman  fleet  sailed  to  Marmorice  under  the  command  of 
the  admiral,  and  a  firman  was  sent  from  Constantinople  in* 
vesting  the  Pasha  with  the  hereditary  possession  of  Egypt. 

fmfht  to  be  remembered,  is  tbe  excrption  and  not  the  rule  in  attacks  oC 
iihi|M  against  granite  walls.  It  is  more  than  nrobablo  that  it  was  mainly 
owing  to  the  blowing  np  of  the  magazine.  I1ie  Duke  of  WelKngtoii  in 
the  debate  in  the  Honso  of  Jjords,  Febniary  4th,  1841,  referring  to  thia 
sio^,  said,  "  He  wonld  repeat  that  tliis  was  a  Bingnlar  instance,  u  the 
achierement  of  m  hich  ^reat  skill  was  undoubtrdly  manifested,  bat  which 
was  also  connected  with  peculiar  circamstauccs  it  hich  they  could  not 
.hofie  always  to  ooear.** 
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These  arrangements,  however,  did  not  immediately  tarminata 
the  dispute.  In  the  month  of  February,  other  firmans  ar- 
rived from  CoDstiintinople,  which  were  intended  to  confer  the 
hereditary  pashalik  on  Mehemet  Ali,  on  certain  conditions, 
some  of  which  were  extremely  distasteful  to  the  Egyptian 
Viceroy.  Among  these  was  one  which  provided  that,  on  the 
death  of  the  Pasha,  the  Porte  should  have  authority  to  chooae 
among  his  heirs  the  person  to  receive  the  investiture,  and 
who  should  be  bound  to  come  to  Constantinople  for  that  pur- 
pose. It  is  obvious  that  such  a  condition  as  this  could  not 
but  be  completely  at  variance  with  the  objects  of  the  Pasha; 
for  it  would  naturally  give  origin  to  such  domestic  diq^tes 
as  would  render  nugatory  all  the  efibrts  to  advance  the  pro- 
sperity of  his  country  which  he  had  already  made.  The 
Pasha,  therefore,  strenuously  resisted  the  condition  thus  pro- 
posed, and  having  appealed  to  the  four  powers  who  had  tiUcen 
so  much  interest  in  the  arrangement  of  the  question  between 
him  and  the  Sultan,  an  amended  firman  was  at  last  obtained, 
according  to  him  the  hereditary  succession  without  any  in- 
terference on  the  part  of  his  sovereign.  Arrangements  were 
also  made  by  which  the  tribute  to  be  paid  by  the  Pasha  to 
the  Porte  was  fixed  at  two  million  dollars,  and  by  which  the 
principles  of  tlie  celebrated  hatti-sheriff  of  Qulhaneh  were  to 
constitute  the  foundations  of  the  laws  of  Egypt,  with  inch 
modifications  as  were  rendered  indispensable  by  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  that  country.  The  conclusion  of  the  long- 
agitated  question,  between  the  Sultan  and  his  Egyptian  vassal 
conferred  upon  the  Ottoman  Empire  several  years  of  peace, 
uninterrupted  by  any  events  of  very  striking  importance. 
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Goat  NeMclrod^— Tbo  EmtU^  cittM  tli«  Pmlh— Exriteiii««l  at 

OomtATktin'^^l'^ — P*w^Uriitifm   nf  war  hv  tli*^    SijtvlimA   P^^rt*^— rv»n» 

meDoeinent  of  hoctDities — ^Tlie  RanMiis  endeaTour  to  Ibroa  IIm  fu^ 
Mgv  of  the  Danobe — Operatioiii  of  the  OCtomaii  mrmj  mt  1km 
Danobe,  at  Grargewo,  KalafiO,  and  Tnrtiikai—Battle  of  1 
Dettraetioo  of  the  Toildah  fleet  at  8uiope--The  campa%B  B  J 
Operatioiia  in  WaDachia— Battle  of  KaUfat— The 
the  Dobnidacha— Prince  Paakewitch  aasnmea  the  < 
baidment  of  Odeata — Siege  of  SUiatria. 

THE  iettlement  of  the  dispute  between  Egypt  and  tkm 
^  Porte  was  followed  by  a  condition  of  tranqoillify  whidi 
had  been  wholly  unknown  to  the  Ottoman  Empire  for  »  vwy 
long  period  of  time.  Uninterrupted  by  external  hoatflitie^ 
the  Sultan  obtained  leisure  to  carry  out  such  scbemea  of  ra-> 
form  as  appeared  meet  likely  to  advance  the  interests  of  Mm 
people.  Schools  of  literature,  science,  and  art  were  esln 
blished,  and  the  utmost  attention  given,  and  with  great  sue* 
oess,  to  the  securing  of  impartiality  in  the  administratioii  of 
justice.  The  navdf  and  military  forces  of  the  Sultan  wera 
much  improved,  and  exhibited  in  discipline  and  suboidi* 
nation  a  most  favourable  contrast  with  the  fierce  and  tnrbii* 
lent  Janisaries,  who^  in  the  latter  ages  of  their  history,  irmt% 
at  onoe  the  tenor  and  the  weakness  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
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The  Bpirit  of  improyement  too,  the  increase  of  reaonicefl, 
and  the  enlargement  of  commercial  relational  brought  the 
Turkish  people  into  contact  with  the  subjects  of  thois 
kingdoms  which  have  advanced  in  intelligence  during  their 
stationary,  if  not  retrograde  condition,  and  thus  ancient  preju- 
dices, founded  on  ignorance,  bigotry,  and  narrow  as  well  as  er- 
roneous views,  have  begun  to  be  weakened  and  even  dissipated. 
Towards  the  Christian  population,  also,  increasing  toleration 
has  been  extended,  and,  in  a  word,  the  spirit  of  the  hatti- 
sheriff  of  Qulhaneh  has  been  carefully  olieerved,  and  its  ad- 
vantages have  been  more  and  more  highly  valued.  It  may 
be  truly  affirmed,  in  the  language  of  a  statesman  who  is  no 
inadequate  authority,  "  that  Turkey  has  made  greater  pro- 
gress and  improvement  for  the  last  twenty  years  than  any 
other  country."  * 

It  now  remains  to  present  to  the  reader  a  condensed 
view  of  the  leading  incidents  of  Ottoman  history  for  the  last 
year  and  a  half.  Before  doing  so,  however,  a  few  remarks 
as  to  the  hereditary  policy  of  Russia  may  be  useful. 

One  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  in  the  policy  of  the 
monarchs  of  Russia,  since  the  age  of  Peter  the  Great,  is  their 
continual  tendency  to  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  weaker 
states  as  a  means  of  territorial  aggrandisement.  Nothing 
could  be  more  likely  to  advance  their  objects  than  such  a 
policy.  To  be  permitted  to  become  the  arbiter  between  two 
contending  sovereigns  inferior  to  themselves  in  military  or 
political  power,  was  to  acquire  tlie  means  of  disposing  eventu- 
ally of  one  or  both  of  them.  Disputes  arising  from  competi- 
tion for  a  vacant  throne  between  the  sons  of  a  deceased 
monarch,  the  mutual  jealousy  subsisting  between  Ghristiaoi 
and  Mohammadans,  or  the  oppression  of  the  former  by  the 
latter,  were  circumstances  which  afforded  a  golden  opportunity 
for  an  apparently  generous  interference,  which,  whenever  pos- 
sible, the  Russian  court  never  failed  to  seiaee,  and,  when 
wanting,  rarely  failed,  wherever  it  was  practicablei  to  origi- 
nate and  foment. 

These  remarks  are  illustrated  by  historical  (acts.     Xi^ 

•  Lord  PahMiBton's  fpMdi  ia  FuHaoMBt,  16th  Aagasi  18U. 
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oppression  of  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  Georgia  hj  their 
Mohammadan  neighbours,  afforded  Peter  the  Great  an  oppor* 
tnnity  of  interfering,  and  the  interference  ultimatelj  led  to 
his  becoming  the  sovereign  of  the  province.  The  competi- 
tion between  the  rival  Khans  of  the  Crimea  for  the  vacant 
throne,  enabled  the  Empress  Catherine  II.,  who  was  appealed 
to  bj  one  of  the  competitors,  to  seize  the  territory  in  diapote 
and  annex  it  to  her  dominions.  The  disputes  occurring^  in 
Poland  brought  about  the  same  intervention,  and  tenninated 
in  a  similar  result.  Well  knowing  the  importance  of  soeh 
policy,  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg  has  made  repeated  efiorta 
to  stir  up  the  elements  of  religious  strife  in  the  Turkish  £ni* 
pire,  in  order  to  step  in  between  the  combatants,  and,  alter 
adjusting  their  differences,  retire  with  some  immediate  or  Bome 
anticipated  advantage. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  consider  the  general  spirit  of  the 
treaties  which  have  been  concluded  since  1774,  we  perceive 
that,  with  the  undeviating  precision  of  an  instinct,  they  have 
almost  all  been  so  conceived,  as  to  strengthen  that  tenacity 
of  grasp  by  which  the  court  of  Russia  adheres  to  its  favourite, 
and,  it  must  be  added,  successful  policy  of  intervention. 

The  Czar,  previous  to  his  accession  to  the  throne,  and 
since  that  event,  had  become  deeply  impressed  with  the  idea, 
which  it  must  be  admitted  seemed  well  founded,  that  the 
Ottoman  Empire  was  rapidly  sinking  into  a  state  of  decrepitude, 
and  must  sooner  or  later  be  utterly  dissolved.  Many  events 
gjive  colour  to  this  presumption,  such  as  the  loss  of  the  provinces 
of  Greece  and  Egypt — the  successive  insurrections  in  various 
parts  of  the  empire — the  imperfect  mode  in  which  they  were 
(pielled  in  one  place,  only  to  break  out  in  another — the  almost 
independent  state  of  many  of  the  Pashas — the  feeling  of  dis- 
content among  the  Greek  population — and  the  obvious  inferi* 
ority  of  the  Ottoman  military  force.  All  these  considerations 
seem  to  have  made  impressions  on  the  mind  of  the  Autocrat 
so  indelible,  that  subsequent  evidences  of  an  opposite  ten- 
dency, however  striking,  have  been  unable  to  remove  them. 
We  often  seem  to  believe  that  which  we  frequently  dwell  upon 
and  fervently  desire  to  be  true. 
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The  prepondorance  of  such  impresrions  on  the  mind  of  the 
Czar  18  eyinced  by  various  circumstances.  When  his  Im- 
perial Majesty  visited  Great  Britain  in  1844,  it  is  impossible 
to  doubt  that  a  very  important  part  of  his  secret  purpose  was 
to  come  to  some  understanding  with  the  British  (Government 
as  to  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  a  memorandum  delivered  to 
that  government  from  Count  Nesselrodci  "  founded  oo  com- 
munications received  from  the  Emperor  subsequently  to  his 
visit  to  England,"  speaks  of  the  *'  many  elements  of  dissolu- 
tion which  the  Ottoman  Empire  contains  within  itself^"  and 
refers  to  an  approaching  **  catastrophe  in  Turkey."  By  do- 
cuments since  made  public,  the  notions  of  the  Gsar  as  to 
Turkey,  and  his  schemes  (bunded  on  those  notions,  have  been 
more  distinctly  revealed.  It  ap|)ears  that  early  in  1868,  his 
Majesty  had  several  interviews  with  tlie  British  ambasndor 
at  his  court,  and  the  secret  and  confidential  correspondence 
thence  arising,  exhibits  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which 
the  Russian  Emperor  clings  to  his  favourite  belief,  regardless 
of  the  alterations  which  the  last  thirteen  or  fourteen  years 
have  made  on  the  Ottoman  Empire.  On  this  subject.  Sir  G. 
H.  Seymour  has  thus  expressed  himself — **  It  can  hardly  be 
otherwise,  but  that  the  sovereign  who  insists  with  such  perti- 
nacity u|K)n  the  impending  fall  of  a  neighbouring  state,  must 
have  settled  in  his  own  mind,  that  the  hour,  if  not  (/  its  disso- 
lution, at  all  events  ybr  its  dissolution,  must  be  at  hand."^ 

Entertaining  such  opinions,  it  cannot  now  be  a  matter 
of  astonishment  that  the  Csar,  finding  that  the  '*  catastrophe" 
was  slow  to  arrive,  of  the  approach  of  which  he  seems  to  have 
entertained  so  pnifound  an  assurance,  should  himself  take  the 
initiative,  and  endeavour  to  bring  it  about.  The  events  of 
1853  evince  the  promptness  with  which  he  proved  himself 
ready  to  seize  upon  any  ground  of  quarrel  however  slight 

The  revolutionary  spirit  of  1848  having,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  found  its  way  into  the  provinces  of  Wallachia 

•  lietter  from  Sir  Q.  H.  Seymoiir  to  Lord  John  RaMell,  dtXtd  8t. 
Peteraburv.  Feb.  21,  1863.  The  whole  of  the  correepondeooe  to  which 
relerence  dm  now  bwn  mede,  b  in  the  higheet  poenible  decree  interettiiig, 
sad  is  sCieofly  reooMBMaded  to  the  atteatka  of  the  staieat  ofhitlofy. 
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and  Moldayim,  the  Porte  adopted  Uie  prndeni  measore' 
ff*^^wg  A  commmotier  into  the  iliBcon tinted  districts  to  «x- 
amilie  their  complAints ;  and  \Mn  step  led  to  the  proelammtioo 
of  an  aniBesty.  Htiisia,  however,  did  not  consider  ibis  qmel 
ietdement  Irjr  Riiy  moans  suJBcient^  and  tbe  troops  of  the  C^&r 
which  were  in  Podolm  passed  the  Truth  and  oc<:upied  Mol* 
daTiii  the  Bnltan  being  at  the  same  time  invited  to  send  m 
mOitarj  force  to  J  assy.  These  troope  were  only  withdrAwa 
after  lengthened  negotiations  with  the  British  goTercimeDt 
But  this  step  on  the  part  of  Hniela  was  a  Ytolation  of  tJw 
Treaty  of  Batta-Liman,  entered  into  between  Bu£ai&  and  Tor^ 
key  on  flip  if^f  M^y  18-I9,* 

Although  this  matter  had  heen  anrngedi  the  < 
at  no  lofls  for  another  cause  of  qnarreL  A  diapiile 
the  Latin  and  Greek  Ohnrches,  regarding  m 
triTial  in  iteeli;  leadily  aflbrded  m  snfBdettt  reaaoo  for  tfoa  ( 
ercise  of  his  favonrite  policy  of  intervention,  and  on  the 
of  April  1853,  the  Russian  ambassador  Prince  Menadiikijr 
was  enjoined  peremptorily  to  require  from  the  Forte  •  nj^ 
to  certain  demands  made  by  the  Gsar.  These  reqneata  en»- 
braced  the  following  particulars : — 

1.  An  explicative  firman,  the  form  of  which  is  to  be 
agreed  to,  concerning  the  key  of  the  Church  of  Bethlehetty 
and  the  silver  star  placed  on  the  Altar  of  the  NatiTity  fat 
the  subterranean  part  of  the  same  sanctuary  ;  the  pnsaewion 
of  the  Orotto  of  Gethsemane  by  the  Greeks,  with  the  admin- 
sion  of  the  Latins  to  exercise  therein  their  worship,  bat  yet 
maintaining  the  precedency  of  the  orthodox,  and  their  priority 
for  the  celebration  of  divine  service  in  this  sanctuary ;  and!, 
in  fine,  in  what  relates  to  the  common  possession  of  the  Ghreekn 
with  the  Latins  of  the  gardens  of  Bethlehem,  and  the  whole 
according  to  the  bases  discussed  between  his  Exoellenqy 
Bi&at  Pasha  and  the  ambassador. 

S.  A  supreme  order  for  the  immediate  repair,  by  die 

Ottoman  (Government,  of  the  cupola  of  the  Temple  of  die 

Holy  Sepulchre,  with  the  participation  of  the  Greek  Patriarch, 

without  the  intermeddling  of  a  delegate  of  any  other  wcnhip^ 

•  For  tUs  Traaty,  sm  Appeadiz  No.  XL 
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for  the  walling-Qp  {cloture  mur^e)  of  the  harems  having  a 
yiew  on  the  sanctuary  ;  and  for  the  demolition  of  the  harems 
contiguous  to  the  cupola,  if  the  possibility  of  that  demolition 
be  proved. 

3.  A  Senedj  or  convention  for  the  guarantee  of  the  strict 
itiUua  quo  of  the  privileges  of  the  Catholic  Greco-Russian 
worship,  of  the  Church  of  the  East,  and  of  the  sanctnaries 
which  are  found  in  possession  of  that  worship  exclusively,  or' 
in  participation  with  other  rites  at  Jerusalem. 

These  demands  were  repeated  on  the  5th  of  May  still 
more  peremptorily,  and  tiie  ambassador  added  that  ''he 
must  consider  a  longer  delay  only  as  a  want  of  courtesy  to- 
wards his  government,  which  would  impose  upon  him  the 
most  painful  obligations."  The  intimation  thus  given  was 
accompanied  by  extensive  warlike  preparations  both  in  Bes- 
sarabia and  at  Sebastopol,  and  it  became  obvious  to  the  other 
European  governments,  as  well  as  to  Turkey,  that  a  rupture 
between  the  Ruraian  and  Ottoman  empires  was  imminent, 
notwithstanding  the  willingness  of  the  Sultan  to  grant  all  the 
advantages  to  the  Greek  Christians  which  were  really  consis- 
tent with  tlie  maintenance  of  his  authority  in  his  own 
dominions,  and  iiis  sovereign  rights  over  a  large  majority  of 
his  European  subjects.  A  temperate  reply  was  nevertheless 
given  by  the  Reis-eflfendi,  which  contained  a  firm  and  dis- 
tinct refusal  to  concede  the  demands  thus  made  by  the  Csar, 
but  at  the  same  time  stating  the  Sultan's  resolution  to  main- 
tain the  religious  privileges  of  his  Christian  suljects.  On 
the  receipt  of  this  reply  the  Russian  minister  reiterated  his 
demand  still  more  peremptorily  than  before,  and  allowed 
three  additional  days  for  the  reply  to  it 

Various  attempts  to  terminate  the  disagreeable  state  of  things 
which  thus  existed,  were,  by  means  of  conferences,  now  made, 
but  to  no  purpose ;  and  although  a  firman  was  issued  to  the 
Greek  Patriarch,  containing  a  solemn  confirmation  of  all  the 
privileges  of  his  church,  and  the  attention  of  the  Russian 
minister  was  particularly  directed  to  the  terms  of  that  dooa- 
ment,  which  might  have  been  soflkient  to  remove  every  gioond 
of  complaint,  cf  at  least  to  lead  to  padfio  moaforss^  this 
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WM  not  saffloMni  to  prarent  thai  minifllMr  flpom 

■tntiDoplo,  which  he  did,  with  «U  hk  Mito,  on  tlw  9M  tf 

May.    The  chief  point  on  which  the  final  dUftranoo  mtf  I 

•aid  to  ha?e  oocimedi  was  the  demand  in  behalf  of  T 

a  protectorate  oTer  the  Ghreek  Ohristiana  in  the  f 

pin.    TherefiualoftheSobUmePmrtetooonoedatUBi 

ritj  to  the  Csafi  and  which  woold  have  T 

lent  to  an  entire  resignation  of  its  sorereigntj  ow  m 

majoritj  of  its  European  snbgectSi  met  widi  the 

flie  prindpal  European  statesi  andpartioalarly  thai  of  ] 

and  England,  whose  fleets  having  been  ofdered  to  tka 

trance  <rf  the  Dardanelles,  Uxk  np  their  position  in  ~ 

Bay  in  the  middle  of  June. 

A  few  days  subsequently  to  the  departure  of  the  '. 
minisiery  an  official  communication  was  made  by  the  C 
goremment  to  the  European  powers  who  had  been  paHJua  t» 
the  treaty  of  1841.  The  Porte  in  this  note  renewed  Om 
assurance  of  its  determination  to  maintain  all  Hie  religioos 
privileges  already  granted  to  the  Christians ;  but  it  explained 
that  the  '*  sened"  demanded  by  Russia  was  contrary  to  all  the 
rights,  and  indeed  to  the  independence  of  the  govenunent. 
This  communicadon  further  declared,  that  since  Prince  Men- 
schikoff  quitted  the  imperial  city,  no  assurance  had  been 
received  by  the  Porte  that  the  extensive  preparationn  of  a 
warlike  character  then  carried  on  by  Russia  on  the  frontien 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  would  not  result  in  war ;  and  that  in 
self  defence  the  Porte  found  it  requisite  to  give  attention  to 
the  state  of  its  fortresses,  and  other  matters  of  a  similar  kind. 

Redschid  Pasha  soon  afterwards  received  an  intimation 
from  Count  Nesselrode,  that  in  a  few  weeks  the  Russian  army 
would  receive  orders  to  cross  the  frontier,  and  demanding,  in 
an  imperative  manner,  that  the  Sultan's  assent  should  be 
pnxsured  to  the  requirements  of  Russia,  without  alteration* 
To  this  demand  Redschid  Pasha  returned  a  pacific  reply, 
which,  considering  all  the  circumstances,  reflected  high  credit 
on  the  Turkish  government  All  these  efforts,  however,  fidled 
to  effiwt  any  reconciliation.  Count  Nesselrode  issued  two 
drculan,  dated  the  86th  June  and  8d  July,  which  contained 
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a  threat  that  hostile  measures  wonld  be  resorted  to  by  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  if  his  demands  were  not  granted ;  and  also 
included  a  justification  of  his  contemplated  measure  of  occupy- 
ing  the  Principalities,  not  only  in  consequence  of  a  refusal  on 
the  part  of  the  Porte  to  accede  to  his  wishes,  but  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  allied  fleet  had  approached  Constantinople.* 
These  notes,  however,  were  fully  answered  by  the  French 
minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  who  ably  exposed  the  fallacies 
which  they  contained.  Having  issued  his  circulars,  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  did  not  long  delay  in  carrying  his  threats  into 
execution.  A  large  army  almost  immediately  crossed  the 
Pruth,  and  took  (lossession  of  the  Danubian  Principalities. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  excitement  which  this  ^ 
decided  step  produced  in  Constantinople.  The  fanatical  por- 
tion of  the  community  were  clamorous  for  immediate  measures 
of  the  utmost  violence.  It  was  natural  that  their  indignation 
should  be  directed  against  the  Christian  population  ;  and  so 
great  was  the  alarm  of  that  portion  of  the  citisens,  that  it 
became  requisite  for  a  part  of  the  combined  fleet,  consistiDg 
of  two  French  and  two  British  war  steam-vessels,  to  pass  the 
Dardanelles  and  anchor  off  Constantinople,  to  afford  protection, 
if  necessary,  to  the  Christian  inhabitants.  At  the  same  time  ' 
the  utmost  efforts  were  made  by  the  Porte  to  prepare  for  the 
approaching  struggle.  Troops  were  hastily  procured  from  all 
the  provinces  of  the  empire,  to  be  placed  under  the  Seraskieri 
or  commander-in-chief^  Omar  Pasha,  an  officer  of  great  mili- 
tary skill  and  experience.f 

*  Bcfliku  B«7,  bowerer,  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  ie  ooe  bmidrad 
and  foiiy  miles  from  the  capital. 

t  Omar  Pafha  was  liom  in  1801  at  Vlaaki,  in  the  circle  of  Umlia, 
abont  thirteen  leflguon  from  Momi*.    He  it  therefore  by  birth  a  ifon. 

Crian-Croat,  aiMl  a  nihject  of  the  Anftrinn  empire.  Hit  family,  named 
ittaa,  wat  one  o(  high  reRpectability,  hit  father  being  lientenantadmi- 
nistrator  of  the  circle  of  ITgolin,  and  hit  ancle  a  dignitair  of  the  United 
Greek  Chorrh.  Hit  jroutn  waa  enent  in  the  School  of  Matbematies  at 
lliurm,  in  TrannylvaniA,  whence  ne  patted  into  the  Anttrian  tenriee. 
In  hit  twcntj-ninth  rear,  in  conaeqncnce  of  a  qaarrel,  he  quitted  Aottria 
and  entered  the  Ttirkith  tenriee.  Kboenra  Patha«  the  Seraikier,  etrvck 
with  hit  iibiiititMi,  nttnched  him  to  hit  pertooal  ttalT,  and  gare  him  bit 
ward,  one  of  the  richeiit  hcireMei  in  Conttantinople,  in  marriage.  We 
art^informed  b^  an  Eogliah  trmvelltr,  who  baa  hved  ia  the  sum  teal, 
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The  various  conferences  held  hj  the  Eampeao  powejs  In* 
terested  m  the  preservation  of  peace  having  proved  uugatoty, 
m  grand  council  of  the  nation  was  assembled  at  Constanttnople 
'  €11  the  27  th  of  September,  and  after  mature  deliberation  it 
was  resolved  that  the  terms  already  elated  shotild  be  rigitlly 
mavntainedf  as  the  basis  of  any  pacific  airangetneDt  of  the 
existing  differences  with  Rusda ;  tlie  resolution  of  this  onimcil 
was  immediateij  afterward  a  confirmed  by  the  fetva  of  ttie 
Muftee,  and  this  confirmation  virtnalty  amoimted  to  «  de* 

an^  frcqnentlj  eDJoypd  the  Fniha'i  hos^ulitieii,  ttiat  Hth  Imdj  is  good 

cTidciice  of  whAt  a  Tiirkmh  woman  of  nnlc  and  tsducAtion  mmj  become 

noder  tho  new  wj&tfm.    f^lt«  preatdet  ii  the  table  and  reoeiY?*  her  hiM- 

bund's  friendn-^8  naid  to  he  an  cxodlent  p{&iyit«  ttnd  a  v^ckkI  QOmpeair, 

la  IS3S*  thii  Liittaa,  who  hud  di»w  taken  the  nunc  of  Ulnars  wmm  oki«r 

4ti  battalion^  mid  wju  nppottitdl  aide-de-euup  lutd  itit^rpreter  t«  Q^a^ial 

GhrRiiii<iwfik]»  who  at  ihni  time  had  coiunmnd  of  the  Ottomaii  tx^OfM 

eTi«am{i4?d  ticur  tlir  mpttaL     Jn  the  tenl  of  tMt  eicpcncnctd  FoHftli  g«ii«> 

rat  Omar  obtnitii'd  tltftt  tiisigbt  into  the  b«it  Tni?thixJA  of  organinn^  crade 

material  into  tnilUary  pr^TC^r  which  liocJiDie  t<i  lilm  ^  fortune.     Froifi  thai 

datq  he  toee  rapidly  in  the  E!4*rvi€eT  Khoarou  PiiBlm  Wing  all II  his  friend. 

Bttt  It  waa  not  nnlit  Ih^  IroiibleB  in  Bjria,  and  the  iniarr«etioii  in  AJ^^ 

^liaata,  thai  he  attmcted  much  aiteutjnn  beyond  the  c^iunp  in  which  ha 

|perred.     Then  be  aliirtcd  inla  the  inip<:)rta«ice  of  a  public  diar«cter.    Ha 

^  Waa  tent  to  Kurdbtnn,  which  proTince  had,  iij  a  rreat  tneaaorc,   thrown 

'  off  iti  alleginnce,  and  he  restored  it  to  tbo  TnrkiiiTi  «rown.     In  1848,  W 

appeared  for  the  first  time  aa  &  conspicaoua  aetor  on  the  Kuropean  atage ; 

.  in  Chat  year  be  commanded  the  mrmj  aent  into  Moldo-Wallacbia  bjUw 

Bid  tan,  when  tbf  lluasian  forces  crvteed  tbc  Prtith,  and  tbrratened  ihe 

0anV  of  ibo  innnr^nt  Hungarians,     llic  teinpcir  and  abilitj  diapftaje^ 

bj  bim  in  bis  enlical  poBiiioti  comiuanded  ^neml  attention.    Biaing  in 

the  9crvlcc^  whvn.  the  great   Bosnian  fendatortea   rcfuaed  to  adniji  %h/^ 

Taaximat,  and  r^ppoi?n]  tta  anteliomt  jona — tta  equal  laws  for  all  racea     by 

force  of  anuRf  he  wna  sent  agAinat  them ;  and  afbr  a  most  adroit  and 

able  oanipaigi]  aeainat  the  revolte^l  Beya^  he  red  need  them  to  sabmlwioD, 

and  firmlj  eatabhshed  the  now  Dode.     This  siicceas  placed  binn  in  tha 

flrat  rank  of  Tnrfeifib  cotrimfinden*  and  mnrfeod  htn  out  for  thr  greatc«t 

employnieiita.    In  tbc  Following  3«^ar„  when  Priuce  Daniel  of  Montcrn^ff  tQ 

?«tm-ned  from  St.  Petersburg,  and  fiiddcnlj  bruke  Into  the  ind^'pendent 

^  Turkiah  territory.  Omar  waa  acnt  agiunst  him  ;  but  b<?foro  di'<!Uive  op<s^ 

^  rationa  bad  been  commented*  the  exj^Klitittn  waa  rccalletl  throngb  tlie 

menacea  of  Anntna  and  an  intrigue  at  Cfuifitnntititiple.     We  may  add  to 

Ibia  brief  sketch  of  hi  a  career,  that  Onmr  Pasbn  to^ak  a  deep  inlerest  in 

^  tJie  Hunprirtan  elnip:gle — ^thnt  an  aooti  aa  the  pntriutH  took  refui^  on  tha 

right  bank  of  tb.'  licmube,  be  txule  to  lJ<*'M||jd-nn jitter's  tn  oil^r  condo- 

^lenco  and  good  offitei^aml  lb  at  ia  *  ^teuent  difficultjea  whicli 

,  be  uacd  bia  utmost  inlln' rir.i:i  '  ^|^M>savo  theto  tUaatH- 
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claration  of  war.  But  that  no  nndae  precipitation  might 
render  the  maintenance  of  peace  impoeeiblef  the  commander-in- 
chief  was  empowered  to  inform  the  Russian  general,  Prince 
GK>rt8chakoff,  that  no  hostilities  would  take  place  on  the  part 
of  the  Turkish  force  for  fifteen  days ;  the  reply  to  this  inti- 
mation was  nevertheless  of  such  a  character  that  Omar  imme- 
diately made  arrangements  to  commence  hostilities  at  the  expiry 
of  the  stipulated  period,  and  it  was  requested  by  the  Sultan  that 
the  combined  fleets  would  take  up  their  position  in  the  vicinity 
of  Ck)nstantinople,  a  request  which  was  at  once  acceded  to.  At 
this  period,  the  Ottoman  army  in  Bulgaria  under  the  SeraskieTi 
although  nominally  consisting  of  one  hundred  thousand  meui 
was  really  but  seventy  thousand  strong,  and  the  Busnan  army 
in  the  Principalities,  under  Qortschakofi^  was  estimated  at 
about  eighty  thousand. 

Hostilities  were  commenced  on  the  2dd  of  October.  Two 
Russian  steam-vessels,  with  eight  gun-boats,  attempted  to 
force  the  passage  of  the  Danube  opposite  the  fortress  of 
Isaktchi,  and  were  fired  upon  by  the  Turks,  and  lost  severml 
men,  among  whom  was  a  lieutenant-colonel  and  three  other 
officers  in  the  Russian  service. 

Early  in  November  Omar  Pasha  effected  the  passage  of 
the  Danube  at  these  points,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Qiurgewo 
at  Khalafat,  and  at  Turtukai  on  the  4th,  and  defeated  the 
Russian  troops  in  the  battle  of  Oltenitza,  on  the  northern  aide 
of  the  Danube.  The  operations  of  the  Ottoman  commander 
will  be  more  suitably  described  in  his  own  bulletin : — 

"  The  possession  of  the  island  situate  in  front  of  Turtokai 
having  been  considered  indispensable,  I  had  effected  the  pas- 
sage of  troops,  and  in  the  space  of  the  night  of  the  1st  man- 
aged to  raise  tolerably  strong  fortifications.  On  the  following 
day,  the  2d,  two  battalions  of  infantry,  three  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  a  hundred  of  the  mounted  police,  were  conveyed  in  Urge 
boats  to  the  locality,  with  ammunition,  provisions,  and  great 
coats. 

'*  They  had  scarcely  landed,  when  from  the  batteries  of 
Turtokai  we  opened  a  fire  on  the  lasaretto  situate  on  the  left 
bank.  After  the  first  discharge,  the  Bossiaiis  quitted  this  posi- 
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tioD|  and  tbe  imperial  IroopB  todc  poawaoii  of  the  btiildlij 
which  iaof8oKdooll8traotiol^  with  ipmidMcliaBb^  Witha 
I088  of  time  four  handled  woikmenf  nnder  tlM  direction  ' 
BtaffK^cen,  oommenoed  rainng  fortigcatione,  far  which  pi| 
poee  two  thonsand  gabiona  had  been  already  prepared.  0 
the  8d|  again,  other  tioope  were  aent  to  Ibrtifyflie  Hie  deptm 
**  As  Boon  aa  the  imperial  troopa  had  landed  oq  the  ti 
bank  of  the  river,  the  Bnasiana,  quartered  in  m  larg^  tiU^ 
at  about  an  hour'a  diatanooi  turned  roond,  and  beg^an  to  n 
treat  A  body  of  caralry  waa  despatched  to  reooiif>oitre,  an 
haying  encountered  at  Oltenitsa  an  outpoat  of  Coanck  cavaltj 
they  killed  five,  and  rejoined  our  luiea  irith  »  lom  of  thi^ 
men.  We  found  at  Tousla,  on  the  left  bank,  m  gnmt  nnmh^ 
of  boats,  which  were  sent  to  Turtukai. 

**  The  number  of  boats  at  our  disposal  haWng  facilitate^ 
the  construction  of  the  bridge,  we  were  enabled  without  dBlmi 
to  place  in  the  fortifications  twelve  large  gnn%  which  wen 
brought  from  Schumla. 

'*  On  the  third,  at  four  p.m.,  three  battalions  of  Boarina 
infantry,  with  eight  cannons,  a  regiment  of  cavaliy,  and  a 
party  of  Cossacks,  entered  the  village  of  Oltenitsa.  Ou 
troops,  posted  within  the  works  constructed  on  the  lef^  bwik^ 
awaited  them  with  firmness.  This  same  night  I  canaed  m 
bridge  to  be  constructed  at  the  conflux  of  the  Argiach  and 
Danube,  and  flanked  it  with  redoubts. 

**  Yesterday,  Nov.  4,  at  six  a.m.,  we  began  to  perocdTt 
the  movement  of  the  Russian  forces.  As  soon  as  their  mareli 
was  well  defined,  I  caused  a  reinforcement  of  one  battalkm  to 
be  embarked  and  conveyed  to  the  lazaretto.  The  evening 
before  I  had  placed  on  even  ground  a  battery  of  guns  enlen- 
lated  to  check  any  attack  which  might  be  made.  The  Boa- 
sian  forces  amounted  to  twenty  battalions,  three  regiments  of 
cavalry,  one  of  Cossacks,  sixteen  mounted  batteries,  and  six* 
teen  on  foot  They  formed  in  order  of  battle,  with  fonrteea 
pieces  of  cannon  in  the  rear  of  twelve  battalions,  and  the  legi. 
ment  of  Cossacks  in  lines  beyond  the  reach  of  our  guna,  and 
fironting  the  centre  of  our  works.  They  advanced,  supported 
by  the  fire  of  their  artillery,  and  at  the  same  time  two  bat* 
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talions,  with  two  cannons,  came  on,  threatening  our  left  flank. 
Having  commenced  the  assault,  another  stronger  divisioii — 
consisting  of  six  battalions,  with  four  cannons,  and  having  in 
the  rear  three  regiments  of  cavalry  supporting  and  outstripping 
their  left  flank — took  its  ix)sition  and  formed  in  two  lines 
with  artillery,  horse,  and  foot,  in  echelon,  attacking  our  right 
flank.  After  an  exchange  of  some  cannon  shots,  the  centre 
gave  the  assault,  whereon  they  charged  both  our  wings.  The 
centre  attacked  three  diflerent  times,  and  each  with  a  fresh 
battalion, — twice  on  the  left,  and  once  on  the  right. 

"  A  well-directed  fire  from  our  fortress  at  Turtukai  soon 
dispersed  their  right  column,  and  the  centre  gradually  fell 
back,  after  havin<i:  suflcreil  severely,  and  half  its  numbers 
being  disabled.  The  battery  of  the  island,  also  mounted  with 
powerful  gtms,  and  commanded  by  Khalid  Pasha,  did  admir- 
able execution  on  the  enemy's  right  wing.  The  Russians 
advanced  with  coolness  and  resolution  almost  to  the  brink  of 
the  trench,  and  on  this  account  their  loss  was  considerable, 
amounting  to  a  thousand  men  killed,  and  double  the  number 
wounded. 

"  The  engaprcmcnt  lasted  four  hours,  from  nocm  till  four 
P.M.  During  tliis  interval  the  waggons  never  ceased  carrying 
ofl"  their  dead,  and  twenty  were  observed  heavily  laden  even 
after  the  conflict.  With  a  view  of  facilitating  this  duty,  as 
long  as  it  lasted,  we  abstained  from  molesting  the  enemy  and 
from  firing  a  sin<;lc  shot,  but  found,  nevertheless,  eight  hun- 
dred bodies  on  tliu  Held.  A  private  carriage,  moreover,  was 
remarked ;  and,  from  the  pains  taken  in  the  search,  we  con- 
jecture it  must  have  been  destined  to  receive  the  body  of  a 
general  ofliccr. 

"  At  five  P.M.,  a  total  confusion  ensued  in  the  Russian 
ranks ;  their  lines  were  completely  broken  and  their  retreat 
was  precipitate.  An  hour  later  some  few  rallied  in  the 
neighbouring 'villages,  but  the  remainder  fled  in  disorder. 
Rome  of  our  men  pushed  forward  in  pursuit  of  them  beyond 
the  lines,  but  were  summoned  back  by  tnunpet  to  their  own 
quarters. 

**  Our  loss  amounted  to  one  tnudradaad  •d 
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on  ihe  field  of  baide  five  hundred  mndcefta^  jocf,  cwttnig^ 
boxes,  eqaipmenta,  &c.  **  Okab." 

From  communicatiionB  received  by  tlie  French  |_ 
from  their  ambassador  at  St  Petersbui^,  it  was  clearlj  i 
stood  that  the  Czar  **  satisfied  Tirith  that  which  he 
as  a  pledge,  would  not  anywhere  take  the  ofiensive  in  m  eoo- 
flict  which  had  commenced  so  nnfortnnately  far  Taikej.'* 
The  attack  on  the  fort  of  Isaktchi  may  be  considered  m  % 
violation  of  the  understanding  to  which  the  repiesentatioBa 
of  the  Rusdan  government  gave  origin.  Bnt 
took  place  not  long  afterwards  on  the  part  of  the  Bii 
which  was  not  only  a  breach  of  faith,  but  an  act  of 
atrocity. 

On  the  13th  of  November,  a  Turkish  flotilla, 
of  seven  frigates  (one  of  sixty  guns),  three  corvettes,  and  tm 
steamers,  anchored  in  the  Bay  of  Sinope.  On  the  2181,  a 
Russian  squadron  of  three  two-deckers,  a  frigate,  and  a  brig, 
stood  in  for  Sinope,  and  after  reconnoi taring  the  Turkish 
position,  cruized  off  the  harbour,  maintaining  the  blockade  in 
spite  of  very  hazy  weather.  It  was  suggested  to  Osman 
Pasha,  the  Turkish  commander-in-chief,  that  as  an  action 
would  be  unavoidable,  the  best  course  would  be  to  force  the 
blockade,  and  uiake  a  running  tight  of  it ;  but,  not  contem- 
plating any  reinforcement  of  the  liussiaus,  he  unfortunately 
rejected  tlie  advice  of  his  subordinates,  upon  the  consideration 
of  some  of  his  vessels  having  been  damaged  in  a  recent  gale, 
and  on  the  probability  of  a  successful  result  if  Uie  action  were 
fought  at  anchor.  On  the  forenoon  of  the  30th,  a  lai^ 
Russian  s(piadron,  composed  of  three  three-deckers,  and  three 
two-deckers,  under  the  command  of  Vice- Admiral  Nachinioff| 
having  also  the  flag  of  a  rear-admiral,  stood  in  for  the  bay 
under  full  sail  before  the  wind,  and  took  up  a  position  cloee 
alongside  the  Turkish  ships,  the  latter  not  tiring  U[x>n  them 
while  doing  so.  Two  frigates  and  three  steamers  remained 
outside  to  cut  oflf  the  retreat  of  any  Turkish  vessel  attempting 
to  escape.     Osman  Pasha  forthwith  signalled  his  fleet  to  fight 

*  Circalnr  by  the  French  minitter  for  foreign  aflairs,  dated  at  faria, 
30th  Doceuibor  1853. 
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bravely  to  the  last  in  defence  of  their  conntry,  and  at  noon  a 
desperate  action  commenced.  For  upwards  of  an  hotur  and 
a  half,  the  Turkish  frigates  resisted  these  fearful  odds  without 
flinching.  The  first  of  their  losses  was  tlie  Navick  frigate, 
whose  captain,  Ali  Bey,  a  man  of  distinguished  vahtur,  being 
menaced  with  boarding  by  a  huge  tliree-decker,  and  having 
abandoned  all  hoiK)  of  successful  resistance,  blew  up  his  ves- 
sel. At  the  end  of  the  above  i)eriod,  the  destruction  of 
the  Turkish  force  was  complete.  Some  of  the  ships  were 
burnt  by  the  enemy's  red-hot  shot;  some  blew  up;  and 
the  others,  whoso  sides  were  literally  beaten  in  by  the  enor- 
mous weight  of  the  Russian  metal,  slipped  their  cables,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  two,  drifted  on  shore.  The  Russians 
now  manned  their  yards  and  cheered  in  honour  of  their 
bloody  victory.  Having  done  this,  they  immediately  recom- 
menced firing  u|M)n  the  helpless  wrecks,  from  which  a  feeble 
dropping  fire  was  still  maintained  with  unequalled  fortitude, 
and  did  not  cease  until  they  had  completed  the  work  of  de- 
struction and  butchery.  They  then  took  possession  of  the 
two  vessels  which  had  not  gone  on  shore,  but  from  their  bat- 
tered condition,  abandoned  and  destroyed  them  the  following 
day.  One  of  the  Turkish  steamers,  tlie  Taif,  alone  escaped. 
She  had  slippe<l  her  cables  shortly  after  the  commenc<*ment 
of  the  battle,  and  after  forcing  her  way  at  some  risk  through 
the  force  cruising  outside,  brought  the  first  intimation  of  this 
fatal  event  to  (Constantinople.  Before  tlie  action  commenced, 
the  Turkish  crews  nnml)crcd  fourteen  hundred  and  ninety 
men ;  of  these  three  hundred  and  fiHy-eight  have  survived, 
the  others  having  been  slain  to  a  man  at  their  posts.  Most 
of  the  survivors  are  wounded ;  among  them  are  a  hundred 
and  twenty  prisoners,  who  were  taken  by  the  Russians  on 
board  the  frigates  abandoned  by  them,  and  who  have  been 
carried  off  to  Sebasto^wl.  Osman  Pasha,  the  conmiander- in- 
chief,  who  was  wounded  in  the  action,  is  among  the  prisoners. 
Htissein  Pasha,  the  second  in  command,  while  trying  to 
escape  from  his  burning  vessel,  was  struck  by  a  grapeshot  on 
the  head  and  killed.  The  ka  on  the  Russian  side  is  not 
accurately  known,  ai  they  retired  immediatelT  «^r  the  battle; 
but  fimr  of  their  shipe  were  disabled  i^  and  were 
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towed  out  bj  iteaiMn.  The  suppolt  afibidMl  to  tfae  Toil 
bj  the  land  batteriee  mm  ineffM^ul,  owing  parti  j  to  4 
lightnesB  of  tlieir  gnnii  and  partly  to  tiiflir  fire  beitig  ialii 
oei»ted  bj  the  Tnrkidi  ihipa.  The  town  of  Snope  tms  com 
pletel J  deetroyed,  either  1^  ehelb  or  burning  ttinben^  mi>d  th 
whole  coast  strewn  with  dead  bodiei.  A  few  surrivoni  mad 
thehr  waj  hy  swimming  to  the  town,  bat  aacli 
oonstematioa  annmg  the  local  aatfaoritieB,  that  all 
their  part  was  paralysed,  and  they  oooUL  soaveetj  find 
CTen  to  procare  food  mr  medical  asnstance  lor  Use 
These  latter  found  speedy  alleyiation  at  the  hands  of  lb 
medical  ofiioers  brought  by  her  Hi^esty's  steamer  Ketributioq 
and  the  French  steamer  Kogsdorei  who  were  s^alcFiiGly  u 
mstedbythreeof  thesorriyon^snigeoiiBonboaitl  the  Torkal 
fleet.*  J 

Immediately  after  this  disastrous  ooonrrenoe^  osdess  wi 
issued  by  the  English  and  French  goremmenta  that  tksi 
fleets  should  enter  the  Black  Sea,  to  afibrd  proteotum  to  tki 
▼essels  and  the  coast  of  Turkey.  An  English  frigate  was  ai 
the  same  time  despatched  to  Sebastopol  with  a  deolanUios 
that  no  further  attacks  on  the  Turks  would  be  permitted,  M 
that  no  hostile  measures  would  be  taken  against  Roaias 
▼essels  except  in  self-defence.  Reinforcements  were  mt  thi 
same  time  sent  to  Ba^um,  under  the  protection  oi  the  oon- 
bined  fleet,  for  the  army  in  Asia.  i 

While  these  occurrences  were  taking  place,  the  beUigersvii 
were  actively  engaged  in  the  European  }X)rtion  of  the  Sd1t«a*i 
territories,  and  in  the  eastern  division  of  the  empire.  JBariy 
in  November,  the  Sultan's  army  advanced  to  Alexaodroiiol 
in  Gkorgia.  Their  attack,  however,  on  that  fortress,  was  mi* 
successful.  They  were  repulsed  by  Pruice  Bebontofl^  both 
before  that  fortress,  and  subsequently  near  Kacs,  with 


*  From  the  nbove  acronnt,  it  is  evident  lliat  tlio  Turks  fintglit  with 
groat  voloiir.  AH  Itcj,  the  connnnndcr  of  the  Narick,  seeing  that  him 
ship  could  not  stand  sgninst  the  three-decker  opposed  to  hin,  otdeted 
her  to  bo  blown  up  ;  bnt  not  feeling  certain  of  the  execation  of  th«|  ww 
der,  he  himself  threw  the  ligtitest  match  into  the  powder  ma^[aaBe  I  In 
1S60  All  Bey  convcjed  the Xegione  Monti  hrho  were  retnnnng  to  Ita^, 
having  taken  part  in  the  war  in  Ilnnfrnrj)  rrom  Constantinople  to  Of  p» 
and  CSigliari,  cm  board  the  frigate  Illat,  for  which  service  the  Eimg  of 
Sardinia  preaented  him  with  tM  cross  of  St.  Maurice  and  Laxatiis. 
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siderable  loss;  and  in  an  attempt  to  take  the  fortren  of 
Akalzikh,  they  were  no  less  unfortunate,  having  been  at- 
tacked and  defeated  by  the  Russian  General  Andronnikoffl 
The  loss  of  the  Turks  in  these  two  engagements  amounted  to 
two  thousand  men  slain,  and  about  double  that  number 
wounded.  Ou  the  other  hand,  the  Ottoman  forces  succeeded 
in  repulsing  the  Russians  in  their  attempt  to  land  an  army 
of  eighteen  thousand  men  at  Fort  St.  Nicholas  or  Ghevketil. 
Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  advantages  of  the  Aaiatic 
campaign  seemed  to  lean  towards  the  side  of  Russia. 

Ou  the  Danube,  the  operations  of  the  hostile  armies  con- 
tinued to  be  prosecuted  with  undiminished  vigour.  Early  in 
January  in  the  present  year.  General  Anrep  marched  from 
Bucharest  with  twenty- two  thousand  men  against  the  Otto- 
man force  at  Kalafat  The  contest  was  begun  on  the  6th  of 
the  month  by  the  Sultan's  troo{)8,  who  attacked  the  village 
of  Citate,  near  Kulafat  A  severe  and  protracted  struggle 
ensued,  and  the  assailanta  succeeded  in  gaining  the  village, 
but  were  attacked  by  a  reinforcement  of  ten  thousand  But- 
sians.  The  struggle  was  maintained  for  several  days  in 
succession,  the  forces  engaged  on  each  side  amounting  to 
about  ei<;htecn  thousand  men.  This  engagement,  however, 
produced  no  decisive  results.  According  to  the  account  of 
the  Ottoman  commander-in-chief,  the  Turks  lost  three  hun- 
dred killed  and  sev^n  hundred  wounded ;  but  of  the  Biinmni 
no  less  than  three  thousand  were  slain,  among  whom  were 
several  oflicers  of  rank. 

The  interference  ou  the  part  of  the  British  and  French 
nations  in  the  dispute  between  Russia  and  Turkey  conld 
hardly  fail  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis.  The  Russian  ambaa- 
'  sadors  in  London  and  Paris  having  demanded  explanation^ 
as  to  the  entry  of  the  combined  fleet  into  the  Black  Sea,  and 
consi<lering  the  explanations  received  to  be  unsatisfactoryi 
withdrew  from  their  respective  missions — Baron  Brunow 
having  quitted  London  on  the  8tli,  and  M.  Kisseleff  having 
left  Paris  on  tlie  6th  of  February.  The  British  and  French 
ministers.  Sir  IL  Seymour  and  General  Castelbajac,  at  the 
Court  of  St  retersbarg,  were  immediately  ordered  in  like 
manner  to  withdraw  from  their  poeta.    All  ezpectatloni  of 
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H  pacific  termination  of  the  ominous  clispnte  were,  liow- 
CYcr,  by  no  means  entirely  abandoned,  althoagfa  little 
hope  could  now  bo  entertained  of  bo  desirable  a  consiimmii- 
tion.  Tlie  Em|)cror  Nicholas  himself,  although  declining^  the 
terms  offered  by  the  conference  of  Vienna,  proposed  other 
forms,  the  basis  of  which  was  a  request  that  an  ambassador 
from  the  Sultan  should  proceed  to  St  Petersbui^,  to  advise 
with  the  representatives  of  the  four  powers  as  to  tlie  termina- 
tion of  (he  dispute.  The  demand  was  also  renewed  by  Prince 
Menschikoff  of  an  arrangement  by  which  the  Sultan  shonld 
refuse  to  grant  an  asylum  to  political  refugees.  It  was  con- 
sidered, however,  both  by  France  and  Britain,  that  soch 
proposals  could  not  be  made  to  the  Ottoman  goveniment. 
The  Emperor  of  France  also  addressed  an  autograph  letter  to 
the  Czar,  containing  many  expressions  of  a  pacific  character, 
und  offering  to  recal  his  fleet  from  the  Black  Sea  on  the 
evacuation  by  the  Kussian  forces  of  the  Principalities. 

It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  all  efforts  to  preserve 
peace  were  vain,  and  the  allies  of  the  Sultan  prepared  to 
enforce  their  demands  on  Russia  by  an  appeal  to  arms.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  month  of  Febrnar)',  a  formal  summons 
was  despatched  to  St.  Petersburg,  calling  u^wn  the  Czar  to 
evacuate  the  Danubian  Principalities  by  the  end  of  April,  and 
retpiiring  a  direct  reply  within  six  days.  To  this  summons 
Count  Nesselrode  informed  the  consuls  of  the  two  nations  that 
no  attention  would  be  given.  The  consecpience  of  this  pro- 
cedure was  an  immediate  declaration  of  war  by  France  and 
England,  followed  up  by  the  most  energetic  efforts  to  send 
an  adequate  force  to  aid  the  Sultan  against  his  |)owerful  and 
unscrupulous  enemy.*  Various  arrangements  were  likewise 
entered  into  likely  to  contribute  to  the  result  which  the  friends 
of  Turkey  were  desirous  to  accomplish.  A  protocol  was 
signed  at  Vienna  on   the  9tli   of  April  between  England, 

*  The  following  is  the  tlcclaration  of  war  which  npiKjarcil  in  the 
London  Ctazcttc  of  28th  of  March.  It  rxhihits  a  cloar  and  concise  view 
of  the  events  which  preceded  the  nipluro  l>etwecn  this  country  mid 
Russia : — 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  her  Majesty  announces  the  fuihire  of  her 
anxious  and  protracted  endeavours  to  preserve  fur  her  people  and  for 
Europe  the  blessings  of  peace. 
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France,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  in  which  the  two  latter  powers 
declared  their  agreement  in  the  opinion  of  the  two  former  on 

Tlic  unprovoked  aggression  of  the  Emperor  of  Hursia  agninst  the 
Sablime  Porto  has  been  persisted  in  with  such  disregard  of  conseqnencet, 
that,  after  the  rejection  by  tho  Emnenir  of  Russia  oftemis  which  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  the  Em|>eror  of  tno  French,  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  at 
well  as  her  Majesty,  consider  just  and  equitable,  her  Majesty  is  compelled, 
bj  a  sense  of  what  is  due  to  the  honour  of  her  Crown,  to  tne  interetta  of 
her  people,  and  to  the  independence  of  the  States  of  Europe,  to  come  for- 
ward in  defence  of  an  ally  whose  territory  if  invaded,  ana  whoee  dignitj 
and  indei>endence  arc  nssnilcd. 

Her  Majesty,  in  justification  of  the  course  she  is  about  to  piiniie, 
refers  to  tho  transactions  in  which  her  Mi^ettj  haa  been  engaged. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  had  fome  cause  of  complaint  acainst  the 
Sultan  with  reference  to  the  settlements  which  his  Highness  nad  sanc- 
tioned, of  the  conflicting  chtims  of  the  Greek  and  Jjatm  Churches  to  a 
portion  of  the  Holv  Places  of  .Tcmsalem  and  its  neighbourhood.  To  the 
complaint  of  the  l^nifM^ntr  of  Russia  on  this  head  justice  waa  done ;  and 
her  Migestj's  Ambassador  at  Constantinople  had  the  satisfaction  of  pro- 
moting an  arrangement  to  which  no  exception  waa  taken  bj  the  fininan 
Qoremmcnt. 

But  while  the  Russian  GoTcmment  repeatedly  assured  the  OoTem- 
mcnt  of  her  Majesty  that  tho  mission  of  Prince  Mcnschikoff  to  Constan- 
tinople was  exclusively  directed  to  tho  settlement  of  the  question  of  tho 
Holy  Places  at  Jerusalem,  Prince  Menschikoff  himself  pressed  upon  the 
Porte  other  demands  of  a  far  more  serious  and  important  character,  the 
nature  of  which  he,  in  the  first  instance,  endeavoured,  aa  far  as  possible, 
to  conceal  from  hor  Majesty's  Ambassador.  And  these  demands,  tfaufl 
stndiotisly  c-oncealcd,  aflccted  not  the  pririleges  of  the  Qreek  Church  at 
Jerusalem,  but  the  |iositif>n  of  manv  millions  of  Turkish  subjects  in  their 
relations  to  their  S<ivereign  the  Sultan. 

Tliese  demands  were  rejected  bj  the  ipontaneoui  decision  of  the 
Sublime  Porte. 

Two  assuranc(>R  had  l)een  given  to  her  Majesty :  one  that  the  mtsaion 
of  Prince  MenschikofT  only  rocpirded  the  Holy  Places ;  the  other,  that 
his  mission  would  be  of  a  conciliatory  character. 

In  both  respects  her  Maiesty's  just  ex|>echitions  were  disappointed. 

Demands  were  made,  which  in  the  oinnion  of  tlie  Sultan,  extended 
to  the  substitution  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia's  authority  for  his  own, 
over  a  large  portion  of  his  subjects ;  and  thoae  demands  were  enforced 
by  a  threat ;  and  when  her  Mijesty  learnt  that,  on  announcing  the  ter- 
mination of  his  mission.  Prince  Menschikoff  declared  that  the  refusal  of 
bis  demamls  would  impose  upon  the  Imperial  Qovemment  the  neccMslty 
of  seeking  a  guarantee  by  its  own  power,  her  Majesty  thought  proper 
that  her  fleet  should  leave  Malta,  and,  in  co-operation  with  that  of  nis 
Majestv  the  EniiM^ror  of  the  French,  tsike  up  itf  station  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  the  Daruanelles. 

So  long  aa  tlie  negociation  bore  an  amicaUe  character,  her  Majesty 
refraiaed  bttm  any  denoiistimtioB  of  fbroe.    Bat  wheo,  Sa  additloii  to  tbo 
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the  Eastern  qnesUon  ;  and  on  the  daj  fidlowing  s 
was  signed  in  London  Ij  Lord  danndan  and 

tUap  oriarge  millUrjr  fbiPM  ontlw  fk«tisr  ef  TValm^  <W  i 


ndor  of  KoMiA  intimated  tbai  MTioni  conMqi 

the  refiisal  of  the  8a1tMi  to  oonphr  wHb  muramataUe     

Hija^y  deemed  it  liglit.  in  oonfmielioii  with  the  &^erar  of  «W 
to  giro  en  vnoaeetioniiUe  proof  of  her  detenainetkNi  lo 
reigrn  ridbts  of  the  Snlten. 

The  Itiietian  Oorornment  hue  maintaiiied  that  the  _^__ 

the  Emperor  to  oocnpj  the  Prindpelitiei  wni  tekm  in  nnimq«iaua  «f  4 
•dfanoe  of  the  ilceta  of  BngUmd  and  France.  Bat  the  nwiMoo  «f  fai, 
iion  of  the  Torkish  teiTitoi7  was  con?ejed  in  Ooont  NoHolroda'a  BalB  to 
Beeohid  PMha  of  the  19th  (81tt)  Haj,  and  le^tated  in  Us  iliiimlili  to' 
Baron  Brunnow  of  the  SOth  Maj  (1st  Jane),  which  amMOMad  t£s4slHk 
minatioa  of  the  Emperor  of  Roatia  to  Older  hia  troops  to  ooeaa  ~~ 
dpalitiea  if  the  Porte  did  not  within  a  week  eompljr  witk  tta  < 


Hm  despatch  to  her  Majeitj*B  amhaaaador  at  Oopatsntiae|ila,  ■■ 
riaing  him  m  certain  speciTOd  contingendoe  to  aead  for  the  DHitUi  L, 
was  dated  the  Slat  May,  and  the  order  aent  direct  ihmi  Enf^kmA  toj 
Mijeatj's  Admiral  to  proceed  to  the  neighlwarhood  of  the 
was  dated  tlio  2d  of  Juno. 

Tho  determination  to  occupy  the  Frincipnlitics  was,  therefore,  \ 

before  tho  orders  for  tho  advance  of  the  comuincd  sqnadrons  were  givoi. 

The  Sultan*s  minister  was  informed  that  unless  he  siffned  wiuda  • 
week,  and  without  the  change  of  a  word,  the  note  proposed  to  tlie  Poito 
by  Prince  MonschikofT  on  the  eve  of  bis  departure  from  rtmntanfimmla, 
too  Principalities  of  Moldavia  and  Wnllacbia  would  be  occomod  hy  If— 
sian  troops.  The  Sultan  could  not  accede  to  so  insulting  a  aenand ;  1m| 
when  the  actual  occupation  of  the  IVincipalities  took  puce,  the  SiiltoB 
did  not,  as  he  might  have  done  in  tho  cxerriso  of  his  undouhted  tjghl^ 
declare  war,  but  addressrd  a  protest  to  bis  allies. 

Her  Mi^'esty,  in  conjunction  with  the  sovereigns  of  Anstria,  FVnwciO, 
and  Prussia,  lias  made  various  attempts  to  meet  any  just  dema&ida  of  tke 
Emperor  of  Ruxsin,  without  affecting  the  dignity  or  independence  of  tke 
Sultan  ;  and  bad  it  been  the  sole  oujcct  of  lluKftia  to  obtain  aecariir  for 
the  eigoyment  of  the  Christian  subjects  of  tho  Porte  of  their  prirdegM 
and  immunities,  she  would  have  found  it  in  the  ofTers  that  have  bem  aaede 
by  the  Sultan.  But  as  that  security  was  not  offered  in  the  almpo  of  a 
special  and  separate  stiimlation  witli  Russia,  it  was  rejected.  Twice  kaa 
tnis  offer  boon  made  by  the  Sultan,  and  recommended  by  the  Four  Powera : 
onoe  by  a  note  originally  prepared  at  Vienna,  ond  subsc^nently  mmfigcj 
by  the  Porto ;  once  by  the  proposal  of  bases  of  negotiation  sgreed  mjpom 
at  Constantinople  on  the  31st  of  December,  and  approved  at  Viemm  Mi 
the  18th  of  January,  as  offering  to  the  two  parties  tlie  means  of 
at  an  understanding  in  a  becoming  and  honourable  manner. 

It  is  thus  manifest  that  a  right  for  Russia  to  interfere  in  the 
reUtions  of  Turkish  subjects  to  their  sovereign*  and  not  the  ' 
of  Chriftian  communitiea  in  Tiukey,  waa  the  ol|jcct  aonghl 
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lewski,  by  which  their  respective  goTemments  became  boaod 
to  free  the  dominions  of  the  Sultan  from  the  Bussian  forces — 
to  entertain  no  overtures  for  i)eace  unless  in  concert  with  each 
other,  and  to  renounce  all  {personal  advantages  from  the  war. 
A  treaty  was  also  concluded  between  the  sovereigns  of  Tur- 
key, France,  and  England,  containing  the  following  parti- 
culars : — 

Art.  1.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  tlio  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  his  Majesty  the  £mi)eror  of 
the  French,  having  already,  at  the  request  of  his  Highness 
the  Sultan,  given  orders  to  strong  divisions  of  their  naval 
forces  to  repair  to  Constantinople  to  protect  the  territory  and 
the  flag  of  the  Sublime  Ottoman  Porte  as  circumstances 
should  require,  their  said  Majesties  engaged  by  this  present 
treaty  to  co-o^wrate  to  a  still  wider  extent  with  his  Highnesi 
the  Sultan  in  the  defence  of  the  Ottoman  territory  in  Europe 
and  Asia  ap^ainst  the  Ilussiuu  attack,  by  supplying  such  a 
number  of  their  land  forces  as  may  seem  necessary  for  attain- 
ing this  object.  Their  Koyal  and  Imperial  Majesties  will 
despatch  forthwith  these  land  troo[)6  to  such  point  or  pointa 

Russmn  QoTfmment.  '1  o  mch  a  demand  the  Sultan  woald  not  saUmit, 
and  his  Ilighncm,  in  wif-dpfrnco,  detdniwl  war  upon  RuMia;  bather 
Majesty,  novrrtholfss,  in  conjunction  with  her  allies,  hat  not  c«Mcd  her 
cndcavouni  to  restore  poaco  between  the  conteodinf^  partica. 

Hie  time  has,  howovcr,  now  arrived  when  the  advice  and  remonstrancea 
of  the  Four  Powers  having  prored  wholly  ineffectual,  and  the  military 
preparations  of  Itnssia  iM^roniin^  daily  more  extended,  it  it  \mi  too  oIk 
viout  that  the  Km|H*ror  of  Jiumiia  has  entered  into  a  course  of  policr,  which, 
if  unchecked,  must  Ivad  to  the  destruction  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

In  this  conjuncture  her  Majesty  feelt  called  u|ion  by  rt'gard  for  aa 
ally,  the  iiitegntT  and  independence  of  whose  empire  hare' been  recor- 
ni««ed  as  essential  to  the  |)ence  of  Eoropt-,  by  the  tympathiei  of  her  peo|iM 
with  right  against  wnmg,  by  a  desire  to  avert  fn>m  ner  dominions  moat 
injurious  consequences,  and  to  save  Europe  from  the  pre|WTn<lerance  of  a 
power  which  hns  vioUted  the  faith  of  treatiea,  and  deliet  the  opinion  of 
tlie  civilised  worhl,  to  take  up  amit  in  conjunction  with  the  Emperor  of 
tlic  French,  in  defeiire  of  the  Sultan. 

Her  Mi^ty  is  |ier«unde<l  that  in  so  acting  she  will  hare  the  cordial 
mpport  of  hier  peoj»ie,  and  that  the  pretext  of  aeal  for  the  Christian  reli- 
gioa  will  ho  aiod  m  vain  to  cover  an  aggression  undertaken  in  diaregard 
•f  its  hsJ2^|{fVcepta,  and  of  Its  pure  and  beneficent  spirit. 

**  ~  *  ity  hambly  trusts  that  her  eflbrta  may  be  ancoeaafal,  and 
■■iag  of  Phivideace,  peace  may  be  re  eetiMisheH  om  sale 
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of  the  Ottoman  territory  thai  shall  appear  eligible  ;  and  hii 
Highness  the  Sultan  engages  that  the  Britinh  and  French 
land  troops  which  shall  be  sent  in  siichwise  for  the  defence  of 
the  Ottoman  territory,  shall  meet  with  the  same  friendlj  re- 
ception, and  be  treated  with  the  same  consideration,  as  the 
British  and  French  naval  forces  that  have  been  eojonminglbr 
some  tune  post  in  Turkish  waters. 

Art  2.  The  high  contracting  parties  collectiTely  eqgage 
to  communicate  mutually  to  each  other,  without  loss  of  time, 
every  and  any  proposition  that  may  be  received  by  them,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  of  Rnesiai 
respecting  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  whether  a  truce  or  peace ; 
and  his  Highness  the  Sultan  engages  moreover  to  condode 
no  armistice,  and  to  enter  into  no  negotiations  for  peacoi  ae 
likewise  to  entertain  no  preliminaries  of  peace  with  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia,  without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the 
remaining  high  contracting  parties. 

Art.  3.  So  soon  as  the  object  of  the  present  treaty  shall 
have  been  obtained  by  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace, 
her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  and  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
shall  forthwith  adopt  measures  for  the  prompt  withdrawal  of 
their  forces  by  land  and  sea,  such  as  shall  have  been  employed 
for  attaining  the  object  of  the  present  treaty,  and  all  the  for- 
tresses or  i)osition8  on  the  Ottoman  territory  that  shall  have 
l>een  provisionally  occupied  by  the  forces  of  England  and 
France,  shall  be  restored  to  the  antliorities  of  the  Sublime 
Ottoman  Porte  within  *  ♦  ♦  days,  to  l)e  reckoned  from 
the  exchanges  of  the  ratifications  of  tlie  treaty  by  which  the 
present  war  shall  have  been  ended. 

In  correspondence  with  this  agreement,  a  large  land  force 
has  been  despatched  from  England  and  France  to  co-ojiemte 
with  the  Sultan's  army,  while  the  combined  fleets  have  taken 
possession  of  the  J>lack  Sea. 

Meantime  the  hostile  oj>erations  of  the  Russians  were  con- 
tinued with  increasing  activity  at  the  seat  of  war.  The  forces 
of  the  Czar  on  the  23d  of  IVIarch  crossed  the  Danul)eat  three 
different  points,  opposite  Brahilow,  Galatz,  and  Ismail,  and 
succeeded  hi  occupying  the  district  of  the  Dobrudscha  with 
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lc88  sacrifice  than  circumstances  seemed  to  have  rendered  pro- 
bable. The  fortresses  of  that  district  soon  fell  into  their  pos- 
session, and  it  becnme  obvious  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  enemy  to  attack  Silistria,  a  city  which,  as  formerly  ob- 
served, occupies  a  position  so  important  that  its  reduction  is 
absolutely  requisite  to  any  extended  liberations  of  a  hostilo 
force  between  the  Danube  and  the  Balkans.  The  Russians 
had  already  abnniloncd  several  minor  posts  on  the  Circassian 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  had  transferred  their  garrisons 
to  strcnfrthcn  tlie  fortress  of  8ebasto{)ol. 

Early  in  April  Field- Marshal  Prince  Paskewitch,  an  offi- 
cer of  distiii^uRlied  celebrity,  and  second  to  none  in  Europe 
in  military  skill  and  exi)erience,  arrived  at  Bucharest  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Russian  forces,  Prince  Qortschakoff 
remaining  as  secon<l  in  command.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
same  mouth,  Ix>nl  Raglan,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
English  forces,  arrived  in  (Constantinople;  the  French  com- 
mander-in-chief, Marshal  SL  Amaud,  soon  afterwards  landed 
at  Galli|K>ii. 

A  few  sentences  will  suffice  to  convey  a  description  of  the 
relative  strength  and  position  of  the  two  hostile  armies  on  the 
Danube.  The  Russian  force  consisted  of  about  a  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  men,  and  in  addition,  a  large  army 
of  reserve,  part  of  which,  however,  was  beyond  the  Pnith. 
The  line  of  o|>eration  of  the  Russian  army  extended  over  a  space 
of  alK>ut  two  huM<lre<l  miles,  from  the  Aluta  to  the  mouths  of 
the  Danul>e.  The  right  wing  occupied  the  left  bank  of  the 
Aluta,  with  a  reserve  force  at  Pilesti,  a  town  alwut  sixty  miles 
to  the  north-west  of  Bucharest.  Hie  centre  extended  from 
(4iurgcwo,  opposite  Rutschuk,  to  Kalarasch  and  Rassova,  on 
the  left  bank  of  (lie  Danube,  with  its  reserve  at  Bucharest,  at 
the  distance  t)f  thirty-nine  miles  from  that  river.  The  left 
wing  extended  fn)m  Rassova  over  the  territory  of  the  Do- 
brudscha,  comuiuniratiiig  by  Odessa  with  the  troops  of  Genera] 
Osten-Sacken,  and  having  its  reserve  at  ^latschin.  The  army 
of  the  Sultan,  amounting  to  about  a  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand men,  occupied  a  space  of  atill  greater  extent  The 
left  wing  of  thai  fbroo  ompi'  '^  hank  of  the  Aluta, 

having  ita  head  qnarten  al  «  ntenre  at  Kra- 
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jora.    The  centre  was  ofpoAtB  to  tbe 
tween  Nioopolis  and  SSistria,  end  hoUHog  i 
etiong  poeitkmB  of  Buteohuk,  Tartakai|  end 
a  leeerve  stalioned  at  Schmnla.    The  ligbt  ^ 
line  of  Trajan's  Wall  fiom  the  Danube  to  the  < 
Teserre  at  Baxardjidc  and  Varaa.    The  EofjIUk 
Varna  constituted  an  important  addition  to  die  njglifc  ' 
the  Ottoman  army,  while  the  Frenoii  force  wfaioh  '^ 
Hadrianople  formed  a  no  less  |iowerfiil  anziliaiy  in  < 
the  centre  and  the  passes  of  the  Balkans. 

It  now  remains  briefly  to  refer  to  the  eUef 
haTO  taken  place  within  the  last  three  months^  and ' 
be  said  to  constitute  the  first  act  of  this  great  ndlitntji 

On  the  7th  of  April  an  English  steamer,  tbe  ~~ 
haying  proceeded  to  Odessa  to  recdYC  the  Briliah 
each  df  the  English  as  were  about  to  quit  the  ^ 
tories,  the  boat  containing  their  flag  of  truce  on  retaming  ftem 
the  shore  was  fired  upon  by  the  Russian  batterieSy  in  direel 
violation  of  the  laws  of  war  among  civilized  nationa.  Ob 
being  made  aware  of  this  outrage,  the  French  and  Englnh 
admirals  despatched  a  part  of  the  combined  fleets  to  eouM^ 
a  suitable  reparation.  No  reply  to  their  demand  being  giTcn, 
they,  on  the  22d,  opened  fire  uix>n  the  imiierial  fort  of  Odeani 
carefully  abstaining  from  doing  any  damage  to  the  dtj  and 
the  merchant  ships  in  the  harbour.  Tiie  action  commenced 
at  half-past  six  in  the  morning  and  continued  till  five  in  the 
evening,  by  which  time  the  forts  were  destroyed,  the  nuig»» 
sine  blown  up,  and  many  of  the  Russian  vessels  sunk  or  burnt. 

This  event  was  soon  after  followed  by  the  loss  of  one  off 
tlie  British  ships  under  circumstances  much  to  be  regretted. 
The  Tiger  steam-ship,  while  in  pursuit  of  a  Busaan  veBBel, 
ran  aground  upon  a  sandbank  three  miles  from  Odessa.  It 
was  found  impossible  to  rescue  her  from  her  perilous  situatioD, 
and  Uie  Russians  having  brcmght  a  battery  to  the  shore,  fired 
upon  her  with  red  hot  balls,  and  soon  completely  disabled 
her.  The  position  of  the  ship  rendered  it  impossible  for  her 
eflfectually  to  return  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  The  crew  were 
taken  prisoners,  one  of  the  midshipmen  was  killed,  and  the 
captam  who  had  been  severely  injured,  afterwards  died  of  hia 
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wonnds.  The  consequences  of  the  war  between  Tarkej  and 
ber  |K)werfiil  neighbour  soon  became  manifest  in  the  aoutbem 
provinces  of  the  empire.  During  the  war  of  1828-9,  the  re- 
vohitionary  spirit  which  led  to  the  independence  of  the  Morea, 
had  been  strongly  manifested  in  yarious  parts  of  the  empire. 
The  troops  of  Russia,  as  they  marched  toward  Uadrianople, 
had,  as  already  stated,  met  with  a  reception  from  the  Ghria- 
tian  subjects  of  the  Porte,  which  unequivocally  demonstrated 
the  favourable  light  in  which  they  regarded  the  invaders, 
and  the  severity  immediately  exercised  by  Sultan  Mahmoud, 
no  less  clearly  indicated  the  impression  which  the  Torkisb 
government  had  as  to  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
disaffection  of  the  Greeks.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  present  condition  of  affain  could  occur  without  a  similar 
demonstration.  Accordingly,  in  Thessaly  and  Epinis,  the 
revolutionary  spirit  has  been  awakened  into  extreme  activity. 
A  proclamation  was  iRsued,  calling  on  all  the  Greek  subjects 
of  the  Forte  to  arm  themselves  and  cast  off  the  yoke  of  their 
oppressors,  and  great  numbers  obeyed  the  summons  with  the 
utmost  alacrity.  There  cannot  bo  a  doubt  that  the  movement 
was  encouraged  by  the  influence  of  Russia,  excited  not  only 
directly,  but  through  the  court  of  King  Otho,  many  of  whoee 
officers  and  em  ploy  68  crossed  the  frontiers  to  join  tlie  revolu- 
tionista,  and  aid  them  in  their  undertakings.  Several  sangui- 
nary conflicta  occurred  between  tlie  insurgents  and  the  Otto- 
man troops,  in  which  no  decisive  advantage  was  gained  by 
the  latter.  The  |)articipation  of  the  Greek  court  in  the  move- 
ment, led  to  a  demand  by  the  Porte  that  tlie  encouragement 
given  to  the  insurgents  should  bo  discontinued,  and  tlie  reply 
being  unsatisfactory,  all  communication  between  the  two  go> 
vemments  was  su8|)cnded.  The  English  and  French  au^o- 
rities  found  it  requisite  not  only  to  require  that  the  King  of 
Greece  should  cease  to  countenance  the  rebellion,  but  to  take 
active  measures  to  support  the  Sultan  in  his  efforts  to  restore 
tranquillity.  By  such  measures,  and  others  still  more  strin- 
gent, the  insurrcctitm  has  been  effectually  checked,  although 
nut  without  much  suffering  inflicted  upon  thooe  who  engaged 
in  the  hopeless  undertaking. 

While  Booh  oocurrenoes  were  taking  place  in  the  soathem 
portMNi  of  the  empire,  the  belligerents  were  actively  engaged 
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on  the  filiores  of  the  Danube,  as  well  as  in  Asia.    In  the  end  of 
April  a  detachment  of  Turkish  troops  crossed  the  Danube  fion 
Nicoi)olis,  and  defeated  the  Russians,  who  lost  about  a  thou- 
sand men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.     On  the  10th  of 
May  a  Turkish  furce  of  fifteen  hundred  men  ag^n  crossed  the 
river  near  Giurgewo,  and  destniyed  some  of  the  Hussiaa  bat- 
teries.    Two  days  afterwards,  an  engagement  took  place  nesr 
Oltenitza,  in  which  tlie  Turkish  force  was  repulsed  with  ooii- 
sidcrable  loss.  Several  other  minor  actions  occurred  at  varioos 
points  without  any  decisive  results.    It  soon  became  obvioiai 
however,  that  the  Russians  had  resolved  to  reduce  Silistris,  a 
fortress  the  possession  of  which  was  of  the  utmost  importsoce 
to  the  success  of  the  campaign.     Field-Marshal  Paskewitch 
having  offered  terms  to  the  governor,  Mussa  Pasha,  which 
that  officer  refused  to  listen  to,  tlie  most  energetic  efibrts  wen 
made  by  the  liussians  to  take  the  fortress,  a  measure  which 
the  approach  of  the  allies  rendered  it  requisite  for  them,  if 
possible,  speedily  to  eflcct.     Having  hi  vested  the  fortress,  the 
Russians  made  repeated  attacks  upon  it  from  the  1  Ith  of  May 
to  the  16th  of  June,  during  which  tlic  Turks  maintained  the 
liigh  reputation  which  they  have  long  jwssessed  for  the  art  of 
deiending  fortifications.     On  the  2ytii  of  May  the  bombard- 
ment of  the  fortress  was  succeeded  by  an  assault  by  the 
besiegers  in  great  force,  who  were  repulsed  with  tlio  loss  of 
fifteen  hundred  men,  among  whom  were  Ijieutennnt-General 
Sylvan  and   the  younger  (>)nnt  OrlolV.     On   the    following 
morning,  at  the  early  hour  of  four,  the  Turkish  garrison  issued 
from  the  fortress,  and  a  frightful  uiassacre  ensued  among*  the 
enemy,  the  Turks  having  at  the  same  time  succeeded  in 
spiking  many  of  their  guns.     Several   assaults  succeeded, 
which  were  conducted  with  the  most  determined  vaUmr,  but 
were  all  disastrous  to  the  assjiilants.    On  one  occasion,  in  parti- 
cular, after  three  mines  had  been  sprung  near  the  walls  of  the 
fortress,  the  Russians,  who  had  pn^pared  to  mount  the  ex- 
pected breach,  found  themselves  unexpectedly  attacked    by 
the  besieged.    The  most  fearful  carnage  was  the  consequence. 
Prince  Paskewitch  had  already  been  wounded,  and  had  been 
removed  towards  Yassy ;  but  on  this  occasion  his  successor 
in  the  chief  command.   Prince  Gortsehakoff,   was  likewise 
wounded,  together  with  several  oflicers  of  rank,  anion*,'  wlumi 
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was  General  Schildere,  who  soon  afterwards  died.  The  works 
of  the  besiegers  were  completely  destroyed,  together  with  a 
vast  number  of  men.  This  exploit  was  performed  by  the 
Turks  on  the  13th  of  June.  On  the  same  day  a  reinforce* 
ment  entered  Silistria  from  Schumla.  Two  days  afterwards, 
the  Ottoman  commander,  resolving  to  take  advantage  of  the 
defeat  of  the  assailants  before  they  could  have  time  to  recover 
it,  ordered  a  general  sortie  of  the  garrison  to  be  made.  The 
success  of  the  manccuvre  was  complete.  A  large  portion  of 
the  Russian  troops  were  driven  across  the  Danube  ;  and  tho^ 
on  the  east  and  west  of  the  town,  finding  it  hopeless  to  attempt 
to  keep  their  ground,  began  tlieir  retreat ;  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  the  16th,  the  siege  was  at  an  end.  When  it  is  re- 
membered that  the  Russian  force  at  Silistria  was  about  eighty 
thousand  men,  and  that  the  garrison  was  comparatively  small 
— less  than  the  fourth  of  their  assailants — and  that  not  only 
did  the  Turks  defend  their  fortress  for  more  than  a  month| 
notwithstanding  all  the  means  which  their  assailants'  highest 
military  ingenuity  could  suggest,  or  his  most  determined 
valour  accomplish,  but  that  they  themselves  frequently  be- 
came the  assailants,  and  at  last,  without  aid  from  their  allies, 
succeeded  in  totally  defeating  their  enemies,  and  actually  driv- 
ing them  fn)m  before  the  fortress,  which  a  few  weeks  before  they 
confidently  reckoned  on  reducing— it  cannot  but  be  admitted 
that  the  soldiers  of  the  Bultan  have  wiped  away  the  reproach, 
and  diHprove<l  the  charge  of  degeneracy,  which  arose  from 
their  frequent  defeats,  not  only  in  the  time  of  Catherine  II., 
but  in  the  war  of  1828-29 ;  and  that  they  have  in  the  de- 
fence of  Silistria  achieved  a  triumph,  the  very  prestige  of 
which  must  be  of  the  highest  possible  importance  in  the  pre- 
sent struggle  with  Russia.  In  a  word,  the  gallantry  of  the 
Turkish  army,  with  the  aid  of  tlieir  powerful  allies,  most, 
unless  the  most  culpable  supineiiess  be  exhibited,  operate  as 
an  effectual  and  |>ermanent  check  to  the  ambitious  projects  of 
the  Court  of  St.  Tetersburg. 

The  Russian  forces  retreated  from  before  Silistria  in  time 
to  escape  the  allied  troo])a,  who  would  i^ieedily  have  converted 
their  disasters  on  tlie  Danube  into  a  total  and  irremediable 
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defeat,  and  the  probability  is,  tbat  they  will  soon 
the  Principalities,  in  consequence,  in  a  considerable  degree,  of 
the  dbsire  expressed  by  Pmssia  and  Austria,  and  the  |»tm- 
sions  of  a  convention  entered  into  between  Turicej  and  the 
latter  power  a  few  days  before  the  final  rcpidse  of  the  Biuum 
forces  at  Silistria.  The  insurrection  among  the  Oreek  pope- 
lation  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
avoid  believing  was  encouraged  and  fomented  by  Russia,  hm 
been  a1re<idy  in  a  great  measure  quelled,  and  the  disoomfitiira 
of  the  forces  of  tlie  Czar  will,  with  the  aid  of  the  allies, 
bring  it  to  n  complete  termination.  The  King  of  Greece  has 
been  compelled  to  accept  the  ultimatum  addressed  to  him  by 
the  Western  Powers,  and  his  new  ministry,  nnder  the  preri- 
dency  of  M.  Mavroconlato,  gives  suflicicnt  security  that  the 
desires  of  the  allies  of  the  Porte  will  be  duly  respected. 

It  is  idle  to  indulge  in  spectdation  as  to  the  future  oomss 
of  events,  but  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  occiinenoes 
of  the  highest  importauce  arc  likely  to  mark  the  annals  of 
the  campai<;n  now  in  progress.  It  is  extremely  improbable 
that  either  of  the  allies  of  Turkey  will  make  i>eace  on  snch 
easy  terms  as  were  offered  to  the  Czar  before  they  engaged 
in  the  war.  Even  if  the  British  governniciit  should  l>e  inclined 
to  recal  its  army  and  fleet  merely  upon  the  evacuation  of  the 
principalities,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted,  that  to  this  France 
will  not  agree.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  both  govemnients 
will  see  it  to  be  their  true  policy  not  to  lay  down  their  arms 
until  such  terms  are  exacted  from  the  enemy,  as  shall  place 
the  affairs  of  the  East  on  a  secure  basis,  and  afford  a  reasonable 
expectation  that  the  peace  and  civilization  of  Europe  shall  not 
be  interrupted.  If  such  a  result  be  obtained,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Sultan  be,  as  heretofore,  directed  towards  the 
advancement  of  the  civil,  religious,  and  mercantile  interests 
of  his  people,  it  requires  no  ^ift  of  prophecy  to  predict,  that 
the  present  war  may,  under  divine  providence,  result  in  great 
advantages  to  the  dominions  of  the  Sultan,  and  may  further  in 
ft  remarkable  degree,  the  cause,  not  only  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  but  that  of  true  religion  in  Euro|)e. 
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No.  L— Treaty  of  Perpetual  Peace  and  Friendekip,  hitwem  the 
Empire  of  Rueeia  and  the  Ottoman  PorU,  concluded  on  tke 
lOth  of  Jtdy  1774,  in  tke  tent  of  the  Commander-inrchitf^ 
Field-Marihal  CoutU  de  RoumauMOW,  near  the  village  ef 
KvUchoue-Kainardji,  upon  the  right  hank  of  the  Danube^  by 
tke  Plenipotentiariee  named  by  him  and  the  Grand  Visier; 
confirmed  by  the  tvo  Chi^e  on  the  \bth  of  the  eame  months 
and  approved  and  ratified  by  Hie  Hiyhneee  at  Conetantinople 
on  tke  lOth  of  January  1776* 

lo  Um  nmmt  of  Almighty  Qod. 

THE  SoTereignt  of  the  two  belligerent  Empires,  that  of  all  Um 
Rustiat  and  thai  of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  mutuallj  wishing  and 
desiring  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  which  has  lasted  up  to  the  pre* 
sent  time  between  the  two  States,  and  to  succeed  in  re-establishiiif 
peace  hj  means  of  persons  of  confidence  respeetiyelj  empowered  for 
that  purpose,  hare  nominated  and  fumbhed  with  their  effectiYe 
full  powers  for  negotiating,  agreeing  upon,  concluding,  and  signing 
the  Treaty  of  Peace  between  the  two  high  Empires,  Tis^  Her 
Majesty  the  Empress  of  all  the  Russias,  Count  Peter  de  Rouman- 
Bow,  Field-Marshal  Qeneral,  Commander  of  her  army,  Gk>TenMi^ 
General  of  Little  Russia,  President  of  the  College  of  Little  Roaria, 
and  Knight  of  the  Orders  of  8t  Andrew,  8t  George,  8t  Alexander 
Mewski,  and  8t  Anne ;  and  his  Highness  the  Grand  Yisier  of  the 
8ttblime  Porte,  Mousson  Zad6  Mechmet  Bacha. 

In  consequence,  these  two  Commanders  of  the  armies,  the  Field- 
Marshal  Count  Peter  da  Roomanaow  and  the  Qiand  Yitier  Moosmi 
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Zad6  Mechmet  Bacha^  in  order  to  conform  to  the  wishes  of 
Courts,  hare  deroted  all  thoir  attention  to  this  matter^  mud  tks 
Plenipotentiaries,  Nischandgi  Resmi  Achmet  Effendi  and  IlmiB 
Munib  Reis  Effendi,  sent,  on  the  5th  of  Julj  1774,  bj  the  Gbaad 
Yixier  on  the  part  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  haTC,  oonjointlj  with  ths 
Plenipotentiary  named  by  the  said  Field-Marshal,  the  Prince  Kie- 
holas  RepniD,  Lieu  tenant-Qeneral,  Knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  Geoigi^ 
of  the  Grand  Cross,  of  St.  Alexander  Kewski,  of  the  White  Esgls 
of  Poland,  &c.,  of  St.  Anne  of  Ilolstein,  drawn  up,  agreed  apoo, 
concluded,  signed,  and  sealed  with  the  seal  of  their  coat-of-arma, 
in  presence  of  Field-Marshal  General  Count  de  Roumansow,  in  hia 
tent,  the  following  Articles  of  the  perpetual  peace  between  ths 
Empire  of  all  the  Hussias  and  the  Ottoman  Porte : 

Art.  I.  From  the  present  time  all  the  hostilities  and  ftnmitisa 
which  hare  hitherto  prcTailed  shall  cease  for  oyer,  and  all  hostile 
acts  and  enterprises  committed  on  either  side,  whether  bj  force  of 
arms  or  in  any  other  manner,  shall  be  buried  in  an  eternal  obiiTiOBy 
without  Tengeance  being  taken  for  them  in  any  way  whatever ; 
but,  CD  the  contrary,  there  shall  always  bo  a  perpetual,  constant, 
and  inviolable  peace,  as  well  by  sea  as  by  land.  In  like  manner 
there  shall  be  cultiyated  between  the  two  High  Contracting  Parties, 
II or  Majesty  the  Empress  of  all  the  Russias  and  Uis  Highness, 
their  successors  and  heirs,  as  well  as  between  the  two  Empires,  their 
states,  territories,  subjects,  and  inhabitants,  a  sincere  union  and  a 
perpetual  and  inviolable  friendship,  with  a  carcful  accomplishment 
and  maintenance  of  these  Articles ;  so  that  neither  of  the  two 
Parties  shall,  in  future,  undertake  with  respect  to  the  other  any 
hostile  act  or  design  whatsoever,  either  secretly  or  openly.  And 
in  consequence  of  the  renewal  of  so  sincere  a  friendship,  the  two 
Contracting  Parties  grant  respectively  an  amnesty  and  general 
pardon  to  all  such  of  their  subjects,  without  distinction,  who  may 
have  been  guilty  of  any  crime  against  one  or  other  of  the  two 
Parties ;  delivering  and  setting  at  liberty  those  who  are  in  the 
gallies  or  in  prison  ;  permitting  all  banished  persons  or  exiles  to 
return  home,  and  promising  to  restore  to  them,  after  the  peace,  all 
the  honours  and  property  which  they  before  enjoyed,  and  not  to 
subject  them,  nor  allow  others  to  subject  them,  with  impunity,  to 
any  insult,  loss,  or  injury,  under  any  pretext  whatsoever ;  but  that 
each  and  every  of  them  may  live  under  the  safeguard  and  protec- 
tion of  the  laws  and  customs  of  his  native  country  in  the  same 
manner  as  his  native  fellow-countrymen. 
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II.  If,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  and  the  exchange  of 
the  ratifications,  any  subjects  of  the  two  Empires  haTing  oommiited 
any  capital  ofTeucc,  or  having  been  guilty  of  disobedience  or  of 
treason,  should  endeavour  to  conceal  themselves,  or  seek  an  asylum 
in  the  territories  of  one  of  the  two  Powers,  they  must  not  be  received 
or  sheltered  there  under  any  pretext,  but  must  be  immediately 
delivered  up,  or  at  least  expelled,  from  the  States  of  the  Power 
whither  they  had  escaped,  in  order  that,  on  account  of  such  crimi- 
nals, there  should  not  arise  any  coolneM  or  useless  dispute  between 
the  two  Empires,  with  the  exception,  however,  of  those  who,  in  the 
Empire  of  Russia,  shall  have  embraced  the  Christian  religion,  and, 
in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  the  Mahometan  religion.  In  like  manner, 
should  any  subjects  of  the  two  Empires,  whether  Christians  or 
Mahometans,  having  committed  any  crime  or  offence,  or  for  any 
reason  whatsoever,  pass  from  one  Empire  into  the  other,  they  shall 
be  immediately  delivered  up,  so  soon  as  a  requbition  to  that  effeet 
is  made. 

III.  All  the  Tartar  peoples — those  of  the  Crimea,  of  the  Budjiac, 
of  the  Kuban,  the  Edissans,  Geambouiluks  and  Editschkuls — shall, 
without  any  exception,  bo  acknowledged  by  the  two  Empires  as 
free  nations,  and  entirely  independent  of  every  foreign  Power, 
governed  by  their  own  Sovereign,  of  the  race  of  Ghengis  Khan, 
elected  and  raised  to  the  throne  by  all  the  Tartar  peoples  ;  which 
Sovereign  shall  govern  them  according  to  their  ancient  laws  and 
usages,  being  responsible  to  no  foreign  Power  whatsoever ;  for 
which  reason,  neither  the  Court  of  Russia  nor  the  Ottoman  Porte 
shall  interfere,  under  any  pretext  whatever,  with  the  election  of 
the  said  Khan,  or  in  the  domestic,  political,  civil,  and  internal 
affairs  of  the  same  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  shall  acknowledge 
and  consider  the  said  Tartar  nation,  in  its  political  and  civil  state, 
upon  the  same  footing  as  the  other  Powers  who  are  governed  by 
themselves,  and  are  dependent  upon  Qod  alone.  As  to  the  cere- 
monies of  religion,  as  the  Tartars  profess  the  same  faith  as  the 
Mahometans,  they  shall  regulate  themselves,  with  respect  to  His 
Highness,  in  his  capacity  of  Grand  Caliph  of  Mahometanifm, 
according  to  the  precepts  prescribed  to  them  by  their  law,  without 
oompromising,  nevertheless,  the  stability  of  their  political  and 
eivil  liberty.  Russia  leayes  to  this  Tartar  nation,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  fortresses  of  Kertsch  and  Jenicale  (with  their  districts 
and  ports,  which  Russia  retains  for  herself),  all  the  towns,  for- 
trsssis,  dwellings,  territories,  and  porta  which  it  has  conquered  iu 
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OrimM  and  in  Kubm ;  ilia  eoimtij  i 

Bodft,  Kimddfl^  y odi,  and  tlie  Dniapcr,  M  waD  M  all  tiM  I 

aa  fiur  aa  ilia  frontier  of  Poland  liafcwaan  tlia  Boqf  nad  tha  ] 

aicapibg  the  fnrliaai  of  OenkoWy  with  ita  andant  tflnilaa; 

aliallbaiong,aaliantofore^ to tliaSiiblinia Porto;  nadttj 

to  withdraw  iti  troopa  firam  ihair  L 

tha  conelation  and  axchanga  of  tha  Treat  J  of  PaaMu 

Ottoman  Porto  angagety  in  lika  manneri  on  ita  part^  to  I 

right  whataooTar  which  it  might  hara  orertha 

liabitotionsy  &c^  in  CrinMS  in  Kuban,  and  in  tha  laliBd  of  4 

to  wiaintoin  in  thoia  plaoaa  no  garriaon  nor  othnr  i 

coding  theM  Stotes  to  tha  Tartara  in  the  I 

of  Riutia  has  done,  that  ia  to  ny,  in  loll  power  and  in  I 

independent  aorerdgnty.    In  Ulca  manner  tlia  BnMfmn  ] 

gageii  in  the  moit  aolemn  manner,  and  promlaaa  nai 

duoe  nor  maintain,  in  lutare^  an j  garriaon  or  armed  i 

eTerin  theaboTO-mentioned  towns,  fortrestoi,  lands,  and  liaUiHllsa% 

n<w,  in  the  interior  of  those  Statea,  an j  intendant  or  nflituj  agmil^ 

of  whatsoeyer  denomination,  but  to  leaye  all  the  Tartnra  in  Ua 

same  perfect  libertj  and  independence  in  whidi  the  JCmpiia  ef 

Russia  leaTes  them. 

lY.  It  is  conformable  to  the  natural  right  of  ewtry  Power  to 
make,  in  its  own  oountrj,  such  dispositions  as  it  may  oonaidar  to 
be  expedient :  in  consequence  whereof,  there  is  respectiTelj  roaanai 
to  the  two  Empires  a  perfect  and  unrestricted  liberty  of  cmmlrva^ 
ing  anew  in  their  respecti?e  States,  and  within  their  froniiaffi^  in 
such  localities  as  shall  be  deemed  adTisable,  erery  kind  of  f 
towns,  habitations,  edifices,  and  dwellings,  as  well  as  of  iwp 
and  rebuilding  the  old  fortresses,  towns,  habitations,  &c. 

Y.  After  the  conclusion  of  this  happy  peace,  and  the  ] 
of  a  sincere  and  neighbourly  friendship,  the  Imperial  Conrt  «f 
Russia  shall  always  haye,  henceforth,  at  the  Sublime  Porto^  % 
Minister  of  the  second  rank,  that  is  to  say,  an  EuToy  or  Hininlar 
Plenipotontiary ;  the  Sublime  Porto  shall  show  to  him,  in  Mf 
official  character,  all  the  attentions  and  respect  which  are  obaartod 
towards  the  Ministers  of  the  most  distinguished  Powora  ;  uad 
upon  all  public  occasions  the  said  Ministor  shall  immedlntoly 
follow  the  Emperor*8  Ministor,  if  he  be  of  the  same  rank  na  tho 
latter  ;  but  if  he  be  of  a  different  rank,  that  is  to  say,  either  anporior 
or  inferior,  then  the  Russian  Minister  shall  immedintelj  follow 
tlie  Ambaoador  of  HoDand,  and,  in  hia  absence,  that  of  Yanioo. 
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YI.  If  any  indiTidual  in  the  actual  aerrice  of  the  Ruitian 
Minister  during  hia  stay  at  the  Sublime  Porte,  baring  been  guilty 
of  theft,  or  having  committed  any  crime  or  act  liable  to  punish- 
ment, should,  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  the  penalty  of  the  law, 
become  Turk  ;  although  he  cannot  be  preyented  from  so  doing, 
yet  after  he  has  undergone  the  punishment  he  deserres,  all  the 
articles  stolen  shall  be  restored  in  Mo,  according  to  the  specifi- 
cation of  the  Minister.  But  those  who,  being  intoxicated,  might 
be  desirous  of  adopting  the  turban,  must  not  be  allowed  so  to  do 
until  after  their  fit  of  drunkenness  is  orer,  and  they  hare  come  to 
their  right  senses ;  and  e?en  then,  their  final  declaration  shall  not 
be  taken,  unless  in  the  presence  of  an  interpreter  sent  by  the 
Minister,  and  of  some  Mussulman  free  from  the  suspicion  of 
partiality. 

YII.  The  Sublime  Porte  promises  to  protect  constantly  the 
Christian  religion  and  its  churches,  and  it  also  allows  the  Minis- 
ters of  the  Imperial  Court  of  Russia  to  make,  upon  all  occasioni, 
representations,  as  well  in  faTour  of  the  new  church  at  Constanti- 
nople, of  which  mention  will  be  made  in  Article  XI Y.,  as  on  be- 
half of  its  officiating  ministers,  promising  to  take  such  representa- 
tions into  due  consideration,  as  being  made  by  a  confidential  func- 
tionary of  a  neighbouring  and  sincerely  friendly  Power. 

YII  I.  The  subjects  of  the  Russian  Empire,  as  well  laymen  as 
ecclesiastics,  shall  hare  full  liberty  and  permission  to  Tisit  the 
holy  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  other  places  deserTing  of  attention. 
No  cbaratsch,  contribution,  duty,  or  other  tax,  shall  be  exacted 
from  those  pilgrims  and  traTollers  by  any  one  whomsooTer,  either 
at  Jerusalem  or  elsewhere,  or  on  the  road  ;  but  they  shall  be  pro- 
Tided  with  such  paRsports  and  firmans  as  are  gi?en  to  the  subjects 
of  the  other  friendly  Powers.  During  their  sojourn  in  the  Otto- 
man Empire,  they  shall  not  nufftr  the  least  wrong  or  injury  :  but, 
on  the  contrary,  shall  be  under  the  strictest  protection  of  the  laws. 

IX.  The  interpreters  attached  to  the  Russian  Blinisters  red- 
deot  at  Constantinople,  of  whaterer  nation  they  may  be,  bemg 
employed  upon  State  affairs,  and  consequently  in  the  serrice  of 
both  Empires,  must  be  regarded  and  treated  with  every  degree  of 
kindness  ;  and  they  shall  be  subjected  to  no  ill-treatment  on 
aoeount  of  the  business  with  which  they  may  be  entrusted  by  their 
principals. 

X.  If  between  the  signing  of  these  Articles  of  Peace  and  the 
oiders  which  shall  thereupon  be  dispatched  by  the  Ooounandtfs  of 
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the  two  respectWe  armies,  an  engagement  should  anywhere  ti 
place,  neither  party  shall  be  offended  thereat,  nor  ahall  it  be  | 
ductiye  of  any  consequences,  eyery  acquisition  made  thereby  be 
restored,  and  no  adrantage  shall  accrue  therefrom  to  one  pert| 

the  other. 

XI.  For  the  conycnicnce  and  adrantage  of  the  two 
there  shall  be  a  free  and  unimpeded  nayigation  for  the  i 
ships  belonging  to  the  two  Contracting  Powers,  in  all  the  i 
which  wash  their  shores ;  the  Sublime  Porte  grants  to  Bnss 
merchant- vessels,  namely,  such  as  are  unirersally  employed  byi 
other  Powers  for  commerce  and  in  the  ports,  a  free  passage  fr 
the  Black  Sea  into  the  White  Sea,  and  reciprocally  from  1 
White  Sea  into  the  Black  Sea,  as  also  the  power  of  entering  alii 
ports  and  harbours  situated  either  on  the  sea-coasts,  or  in  1 
passages  and  channels  which  Join  those  seas.  In  like  manner^  \ 
Sublime  Porto  allows  Russian  subjects  to  trado  in  its  States 
land  as  well  as  by  water,  and  upon  the  Danube  in  their  shipi^ 
conformity  with  what  has  been  specified  aboTe  in  this  Article^  vi 
all  the  same  privileges  and  adyantages  as  arc  enjoyed  in  its  Stai 
by  the  most  friendly  nations,  whom  the  Sublime  Porte  faTOi 
most  in  trade,  such  as  the  French  nnd  the  English  ;  and  the  cai 
tulatioDS  of  those  two  nations  and  others  shall,  just  as  if  tfa 
were  here  inserted  word  for  word,  serve  as  a  rule,  under  aU  c 
cumstances  and  in  every  place,  for  whatever  concerns  comma 
as  well  as  Russian  merchants,  who  upon  paying  the  same  dut 
may  import  and  export  all  kinds  of  goods,  and  disembark  tlM 
merchandize  at  every  port  and  harbour  as  well  upon  the  Black 
upon  tho  other  Seas,  Constantinople  being  expressly  included 
the  number. 

While  granting  in  tho  aboTc  manner  to  the  respective  subje< 
tho  freedom  of  commerce  and  navigation  upon  all  waters  witho 
exception,  the  two  Empires,  at  the  same  time,  allow  merchants 
stop  within  their  territories  for  as  long  a  time  as  their  affai 
require,  and  promise  them  the  same  security  and  liberty  as  are  c 
jojed  by  the  subjects  of  other  friendly  Courts.  And  in  order 
be  consistent  throughout,  the  Sublime  Porte  also  allows  the  m 
dcnco  of  Consuls  and  Vice-Consuls  in  every  place  where  the  Con 
of  Russia  may  consider  it  expedient  to  establish  them,  and  th 
shall  be  treated  upon  a  perfect  footing  of  equality  with  the  Oo 
suls  of  the  other  friendly  Powers.  It  ]>ermits  them  to  hare  int< 
preters  called  Baratii,  that  is,  those  who  hare  patents,  proTidii 
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them  with  Imperial  patents,  and  caniing  them  to  enjoy  the  fame 
prerogati?es  as  those  in  the  serrice  of  the  said  French,  English, 
and  other  nations. 

Sunilarl  J,  Russia  permits  the  subjects  of  the  Sublime  Porte  to 
trade  in  its  dominions,  by  sea  and  by  land,  with  the  tame  preroga- 
tires  and  adyantages  as  are  enjoyed  by  the  most  friendly  nations^ 
and  upon  paying  the  accustomed  duties.  In  case  of  acddeot 
happening  to  the  Tcssels,  the  two  Rmpires  are  bound  retpectiTely 
to  render  them  the  same  assistance  as  is  giren  in  similar  cases  to 
other  friendly  nations  ;  and  all  necessary  things  shall  be  furnished 
to  them  at  the  ordinary  prices. 

XII.  When  the  Imperial  Court  of  Russia  shall  have  the  inten- 
tion of  making  any  Commercial  Treaty  with  the  regenciei  of  Africa, 
as  Tripoli,  Tunis,  and  Algiers,  the  Sublime  Porte  engages  to 
employ  its  power  and  influence  in  order  to  accomplish  the  Tiewi 
of  the  aboT^named  Court  in  this  respect,  and  to  guarantee,  as 
regards  those  regencies,  all  the  conditions  which  shall  hare  been 
stipulated  in  those  Treaties. 

XIII.  The  Sublime  promises  to  employ  the  sacred  title  of  the 
Empress  of  all  the  Russias  in  all  public  acts  and  letters,  as  well 
as  in  all  other  cases,  in  the  Turkish  language,  that  is  to  say, 
**  Temamen  Roussielerin  Padischag." 

XI  y.  After  the  manner  of  the  other  Powers,  permission  is 
giTcn  to  the  High  Court  of  Russia,  in  addition  to  the  chapel  built 
in  the  Minister's  residence,  to  erect  in  one  of  the  quarters  of 
Qalata,  in  the  street  called  Bey  Oglu,  a  public  church  of  the 
Greek  ritual,  which  shall  always  be  under  the  protection  of  the 
Ministers  of  that  Empire,  and  secure  from  all  coercion  and  outrage. 

XV.  Although,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  bound- 
aries of  the  two  Contracting  Powers  are  arranged,  there  is  erery 
reason  to  hope  that  the  respeeti?e  subjects  shall  no  longer  find 
any  occasion  for  serious  differences  and  disputes  amongst  thent^ 
seWes,  ne?ertheless,  at  all  erents  to  guard  against  whatever 
might  occasion  a  coolness  or  cause  a  misunderstanding,  the  two 
Empires  mutually  agree  that  all  such  cases  of  disagreement  shaU 
be  in?estigated  by  the  QoTomors  and  Commanders  of  the  frontiers, 
or  by  Commissioners  appointed  for  that  purpose,  who  shall  be 
bound,  after  making  the  necessary  inquiries,  to  render  justice 
where  it  is  due,  without  the  least  loss  of  time :  with  the  express 
condition  that  erents  of  this  nature  shall  nerer  serre  as  a  pretext 
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te  the  ■liglit6tk  altoimlioii  kk  Om  MmUUf  aad  good 
VMHaUithed  bj  this  TnMj.    - 

XYL  Tha  Bmpire  of  Bnnbntiora  to  tiM  SobliiBtt 
tilMlo  of  Bo«ftnbk»  with  tliedtiM  iff  AAfliBift,  EllIK 
togellMr  with  th«  towni  and  TilbgM^  and  afl  «oiitmixied  in  tN 
PiTOfiiiee ;  in  likt  mannmr  it  rettom  to  it  tiM  fDrtress  of  Beedd 
Rniibily  th«  Empire  of  Rank  veotora  to  tibo  Sublitzra  P«rl 
tho  two  Prindpalitief  of  Wallachia  uid  MoldaTto,  tog(»tli«[r  wtd 
an  tiM  fortroMOi,  eitieii  towns,  Tiilsfpiy  and  all  whicb  tbej  &m 
taitty  and  the  Snblinie  Povto  nerifei  them  vpom  Ihe  followim 
eonditioniy  lolemnlj  promiiiDg  to  keep  them  leliglouslj  :  ^ 

1.  T?o  obeenre,  witii  reepeet  toalltlielnhaWtants  of  th^  Pri^ 
oipalitieii  of  whaieTor  lank,  dignity,  atate^  ealling,  at»l  «xti»ci»a| 
thej  may  be^  without  the  least  enieption,  the  abtolut^  Amoeflg 
and  etenial  ofaliTion  stipulated  in  Article  L  of  the  Tr«atj,  Is 
fiiTOvr  of  all  those  who  shall  hate  aetnally  oomnict^  mnj  crim^ 
or  who  shall  have  been  sospeoted  of  haTing  had  the  ]at«iiti<^D  44 
doing  ii^fnrj  to  the  interests  of  the  SuhUme  Porte^  re-establlshii^ 
them  in  their  former  dignities,  ranks,  and  possessions^  and  tm^ki^ 
ing  to  them  the  property  which  they  were  in  the  et^ymeBt  el 
prerionsly  to  the  present  war. 

2.  To  obstruct  in  no  manner  whatsoerer  the  firee  ezeraea  el 
the  Christian  religion,  and  to  intorpose  no  obstacle  to  the  eveeiieB 
of  new  churches  and  to  the  repairing  of  the  old  ones,  aa  Ims  liaaa 
done  heretofore. 

3.  To  restore  to  the  convents  and  to  other  indiTiduals  tKa 
lands  and  possessions  formerly  belonging  to  them,  whi^  bat^ 
been  taken  from  them  contrary  to  all  justice,  and  which  m« 
situatod  in  the  euTirons  of  Brahilow,  Choczim,  Bender,  dUx,  bow 
called  RaL 

4.  To  entortain  for  ecclesiastics  the  particular  respect  dna  to 
their  calling. 

5.  To  grant  to  families  who  shall  be  desirous  to  quit  thidM 
country  in  order  to  establish  themselTes  elseTrhere,  a  f^  rjpiiea 
with  all  their  property  ;  and  in  order  that  such  families  may  duU^ 
arrange  their  affnirs,  to  allow  them  the  torm  of  one  year  for  aK^ 
free  emigration  from  their  country,  reckoning  from  the  day  <m 
which  the  present  Treaty  shall  be  exchanged. 

6.  Not  to  demand  or  exact  any  payment  for  old  aoooont^  af 
whaterer  nature  they  may  be. 
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7.  Not  to  require  from  these  people  anj  oontribation  or  pftj- 
ment  for  all  the  time  of  the  duration  of  the  war  ;  and  eTen,  on 
account  of  the  deyastations  to  which  thej  hafe  been  ezpoaedy  to 
relioTe  them  from  all  taxes  for  the  space  of  two  jears,  reckoning 
from  the  day  on  which  the  present  Treat j  shall  be  exchanged. 

8.  At  the  expiration  of  the  abore-mentioned  term,  the  Porta 
promises  to  treat  them  with  all  possible  humanity  and  generosity 
in  the  monetary  taxes  which  it  shall  impose  upon  them,  and  to 
recei?e  them  by  means  of  deputies,  who  shall  be  sent  to  it  ereiy 
two  years  ;  and  after  the  payment  of  these  taxes,  no  Bacha^ 
QoTemor,  nor  any  other  person  whatsoever  shall  molest  them,  or 
exact  from  them  any  other  payments  or  taxes  of  what  description 
•oerer,  but  they  shall  possess  all  the  ad?antagei  which  they  en- 
joyed during  the  reign  of  the  late  Sultan. 

9.  The  Porte  allows  each  of  the  Princes  of  these  two  States  to 
hare  accredited  to  it  a  Charg6  d*Affaires,  selected  from  among  Um 
CSiristianj  of  the  Greek  communion,  who  shall  watch  orer  tha 
affairs  of  the  said  Principalities,  be  treated  with  kindness  by  the 
Porte,  and  who,  notwithstanding  their  comparatife  want  of  im- 
portance, shall  be  considered  as  persons  who  enjoy  the  rights  of 
nations,  that  is  to  say,  who  are  protected  from  every  kind  of 
▼iolence. 

10.  The  Porto  likewise  permits  that,  according  as  the  circum- 
stances of  these  two  Principalities  may  require,  the  Ministers 
of  the  Imperial  Court  of  Russia  resident  at  Constantinople  may 
remonstrate  in  their  fayour  ;  and  promises  to  listen  to  them  with 
all  the  attention  which  is  due  to  friendly  and  respected  Powers. 

XVII.  The  Empire  of  Russia  restores  to  the  Sublime  Porte 
all  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  which  are  under  its  dependence ; 
and  the  Sublime  Porte,  on  its  part,  promises : 

1.  To  obserTO  religiously,  with  respect  to  the  inhabitants  of 
these!island8,  the  conditions  stipulated  in  Article  I.  concerning  the 
general  amnesty  and  the  eternal  oblivion  of  all  crimes  whatsoever, 
committed  or  suspected  to  have  been  committed  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  interests  of  the  Sublime  Porte. 

8.  That  the  Christian  religion  shall  not  be  exposed  to  the  least 
oppression  any  more  than  its  churches,  and  that  no  obstacle  shall 
be  opposed  to  the  erection  or  repair  of  them  ;  and  also  that  the 
officiating  ministers  shall  neither  be  oppressed  nor  insulted. 

3w  That  there  shall  not  be  exacted  from  these  blands  any  pay- 
ment of  the  annual  taxes  to  which  they  weie  sobjeeted,  Bamoly, 
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since  the  time  that  thej  h*Te  been  under  Hbm  d&ptndmam  eff  tl 
Empire  of  RuuiA ;  and  that,  moreoTer,  in  conaideimtki  ef  tl 
great  loeses  which  th^  hare  saffeied  daring  the  mir,  tliej  lUI  I 
exempt  from  anj  taxes  for  two  years  more,  zcekoiHfa^  &«■  ll 
time  of  their  restoration  to  the  Sublime  Porta. 

4.  To  permit  the  families  who  might  wish  to  qvii  lU 
eonntrj,  and  establish  themselTes  elsewhers  free  wgreae  with  thd 
property;  and  in  order  that  such  fiuniliee  maj  suamagu  tU 
afiirs  with  all  due  conyenienoei  the  term  of  one  yowr  ia  alhnra 
them  for  this  free  emigration,  reckoning  from  the  daj  «f  H 
exchange  of  the  present  Treaty. 

5.  In  case  the  Russian  fleet,  at  the  time  of  its  dopnitw 
which  must  take  place  within  three  months,  reekoniiig  fima  H 
day  on  which  the  Present  Treaty  is  exchanged,  should  be  in  ■■■ 
of  anything,  the  Sublime  Porte  promises  to  proTide  il^  u  hat  S 
possible,  with  all  that  may  be  necessary. 

XVIII.  The  Castle  of  Kinbnm,  situated  at  the  moiilli  cf  H 
Dnieper,  with  a  proportionate  district  along  the  left  beak  «f  tt 
Dnieper,  and  the  comer  which  forms  the  desert  between  the  Bovi 
and  the  Dnieper,  remains  under  the  full,  perpetual,  and  inesi 
testable  dominion  of  the  Empire  of  Russia. 

XIX.  The  fortresses  of  Jenicale  and  Kertsch,  situated  in  th 
peninsula  of  Crimea,  with  their  ports  and  all  therein  oontaind 
and  moreover  with  their  districts,  commencing  from  the  Blad 
Sea,  and  following  the  ancient  frontier  of  Kertsch  as  far  as  th 
place  called  Bugak,  and  from  Bugak  ascending  in  a  direct  line  • 
far  as  the  Sea  of  Azow,  shall  remain  under  the  full,  perpetual,  an 
incontestable  dominion  of  the  Empire  of  Russia. 

XX.  The  city  of  Azow,  with  its  district,  and  the  boundarii 
laid  down  in  the  Conventions  made  in  1700,  that  is  tosaj,  in  IIK 
between  the  Qovemor  Tolstoi  and  Hassan  Bacha,  QoTemor  e 
Atschug,  shall  belong  in  perpetuity  to  the  Empire  of  Ruaaia^ 

XXL  The  two  Cabardes,  namely,  the  Qreat  and  Little,  ei 
account  of  their  proximity  to  the  Tartars,  are  more  nearly  cos 
nected  with  the  Khans  of  Crimea  ;  for  which  reason  it  must  rs 
main  with  the  Khan  of  Crimea  to  consent,  in  concert  with  lii 
Council  and  the  ancients  of  the  Tartar  nation,  to  these  oountrie 
becoming  subject  to  the  Imperial  Court  of  Russia. 

XXII.  The  two  Empires  have  agreed  to  annihilate  and  leay 
in  an  eternal  oblivion  all  the  Treaties  and  Conventions  heretofor 
made  between  the  Two  States,  including  therein  the  OonTentioi 
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of  Belgrade,  with  all  those  subsequent  to  it ;  and  neTer  to  put 
forth  anj  claim  grounded  upon  the  said  CouTentions,  exeepUng , 
howerer,  the  one  made  in  1700  between  Goremor  Tolstoi  and 
Hassan  Bacha,  QoTemor  of  Atschug,  on  the  subject  of  the  boun- 
daries of  the  district  of  Aiow  and  of  the  line  of  demarcation  of  the 
frontier  of  Kuban,  which  shall  remain  inrariablj  such  as  it  has 
heretofore  been. 

XXIII.  The  fortresses  which  are  standing  in  a  part  of  Georgia 
and  of  Mingrelia,  as  Bagdadgick,  Kutatis,  and  8cheherban,  con- 
quered bj  the  Russian  armies,  shall  be  considered  bj  Russia  as 
belonging  to  those  on  whom  thej  were  formerlj  dependent ;  fo 
that  if,  in  ancient  times,  or  for  a  Terj  long  period,  thej  hare 
actually  been  under  the  dominion  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  thej 
shall  be  considered  as  belonging  to  it ;  and  after  the  exchange  of 
the  present  Treaty  the  Russian  troops  shall,  at  the  time  agreed 
upon,  quit  the  said  Prorinces  of  Georgia  and  Mingrelia.  On  its 
part,  the  Sublime  Porte  engages,  conforroablj  to  the  contents  of 
the  present  Article,  to  grant  a  general  anmestj  to  all  those  in  the 
said  countries  who,  in  the  course  of  the  present  war,  shall  hare 
offended  it  in  anj  manner  whatsoerer.  It  renounces  solemnly  and 
for  erer  to  exact  tributes  of  children,  male  and  female,  and  erery 
other  kind  of  tax.  It  engages  to  consider  such  of  these  people^ 
only  as  its  subjects  as  shall  hare  belonged  to  it  from  all  antiquity ; 
to  leare  and  restore  all  the  castles  and  fortified  places  which  hate 
been  under  the  dominion  of  the  Georgians  and  Mbgreliant,  to. 
their  own  exclusire  custody  and  goremment ;  as  also  not  to  moletl 
in  any  manner  the  religion,  monasteries,  and  churches ;  not  to 
hinder  the  repairing  of  dilapidated  ones,  nor  the  building  of  new 
ones  ;  and  it  promises  that  these  people  shall  not  be  oppressed  on 
the  part  of  the  Goremor  of  Tschildirsk,  and  other  chiefs  and 
officers,  by  exactions  which  despoil  them  of  their  property.  Bui 
as  the  said  people  are  subjects  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  Russia  miitl 
not,  in  future,  intermeddle  in  any  manner  in  their  affaiiiy  nof 
molest  them  in  any  way. 

XXI  v.  Immediately  upon  the  signing  and  confirmation  of  these 
Articles,  all  the  Russian  troops  which  are  in  Bulgaria  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Danube  shall  withdraw,  and  within  one  month,  reckon- 
ing from  the  day  of  the  signature,  they  shall  cross  to  the  other 
side  of  the  rirer.  When  all  the  troops  shall  hare  passed  the 
Danube,  the  castle  of  Hinow  shall  be  deiiTered  up  to  the  Tories, 
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ibenid  castle  biding  eTucuated  ta  ihma  wben  til  the  Rnsaiftti  trQO|i^ 
•hill  lift  re  oom^letelj  p&ased  over  to  the  left  bank  of  iba£  Ht^k 
AHer  which,  tbe  «TE€uation  of  W&ltachia'  and  Be?^.rabi&  ahall  N 
gftctod  iltnulUoeou$]y,  the  tenn  of  tyio  monthst  Wing  aJ lowed  Ui 
thftl  <^eTfttioD.  After  all  the  Roiiian  troops  shiUl  h&re  quitted 
theie  two  ProTinccSj  th«  fortT^sw  of  Oiurgewo  mad  mfierwmx^ 
Bifthilowon  the  one  aide  (of  the  riTer),  &nd  on  the  other^  tho  towi 
of  Immil  and  the  fortrefisea  of  Rilia  uid  AekemuLn,  elmll  he  ddif 
TOred  ap  to  the  Turkkh  troop^^  from  mil  which  places  the  RumM 
ganlfo&s  shall  withdraw  for  the  piurpoee  of  following  the  otlhii 
troops,  so  that  for  the  complete  eTacuattoD  of  the  eatd  PkOTineiij 
the  term  of  three  months  shall  be  assigoed.  LaaOj,  the  ImiietU 
tioopf  of  Bu3sia  shall,  two  monthi  after wazda^  wlthd^mw  feMii 
UoldftTia,  and  flhal)  pass  over  to  the  left  hank  of  the  Ihnm^mt 
thlU|the  evacuation  of  all  the  aforesaid  conn  trie.'!  ^h^dl  "i-n^  ~  t^r  irtoj 
within  fiTO  months,  roekoning  from  the  nboro-montioood  i 
Of  the  TrMtj  of  Perpetnal  F^mo  betwoen  tlio  two 
Bmpiroi.  When  all  the  Rnsiian  troopo  thill  haTO  pMMd  to 
left  bank  of  the  Dniester,  the  fortresses  of  Ohotsum  and  of  ] 
shall  be  giren  up  to  the  Turkish  troops,  upon  this  cooditii^ 
howoTer,  that  the  castle  of  Kinbum,  with  the  district  belong|B^  to 
it,  and  the  desert  situated  between  the  Dnieper  and  the  BoQg^  atoll 
have  been  already  restored  in  full,  perpetual,  and  ineonteatabli 
iOTereigntj  to  the  Empire  of  Russia,  conformablj  to  Article  XTHL 
of  the  Treaty  of  Peipetual  Peace  between  the  two  Empiiea. 

As  to  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  they  shall  be  left,  mm  ton* 
tofore,  under  the  legitimate  dominion  of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  hj 
the  fleet  and  the  Imperial  troops  of  Russia,  as  soon  as  the  anaiiga- 
ments  and  peculiar  necessities  of  the  fleet  shall  permit,  with  ngavd 
to  which  it  is  not  possible  to  assign  here  the  precise  time.  And 
the  Sublime  Porte,  in  order  to  accelerate  as  much  as  possible  tha 
departure  of  the  said  fleet,  already  engages,  as  a  friendly  Power,  to 
furnish  it,  as  far  as  it  can,  with  OTery  necessary  of  which  It  wmj 
be  in  need. 

During  the  stay  of  the  Imperial  troops  of  Russia  in  the  Pro* 
Tinces  to  be  restored  to  the  Sublime  Porte,  the  gOTommeni  md 
police  shall  remain  there  in  the  same  rigour  as  at  present  and  nnoo 
the  conquest,  and  the  Porte  must  take  no  part  whaterer  thereto 
during  the  whole  of  this  time,  nor  until  the  entire  withdrawal  of 
all  the  troops.  Up  to  the  last  ^y  of  their  quitting  these  oouiitrii% 
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the  Rusiian  troops  shall  be  prorided  with  all  neoetsaries,  as  well 
prorisions  as  other  articles,  in  the  same  manner  as  thej  hare 
hitherto  been  furnished  with  them. 

The  troops  of  the  Sublime  Porte  most  not  enter  the  fortrenw 
which  shall  bo  restored  to  it,  nor  shall  that  Power  oommenoe  to 
exercise  its  authority  in  the  countries  which  shall  be  giren  up  to 
it,  until  at  each  place  or  country  which  shall  hare  been  eTacuated 
bj  the  Russian  troops,  the  Commander  of  those  troops  shall  hare 
giren  notice  thereof  to  the  officer  appointed  for  that  purpose  on 
the  part  of  the  Ottoman  Porte. 

The  Russian  troops  maj,  at  their  pleasure,  emptj  their  magik 
lines  of  ammunition  and  prorisions  which  are  in  the  fortresses^ 
towns,  and  wbererer  else  thej  maj  be,  and  thej  shall  leare  nothing 
in  the  fortresses  restored  to  the  Sublime  Porte  but  such  Turkish 
artillery  as  is  actually  found  there.  The  inhabitants  in  all  the 
countries  restored  to  the  Sublime  Porte,  of  whaterer  state  and 
condition  thej  maj  be,  and  who  are  in  the  Imperial  serriee  of 
Russia,  hare  the  Hbertj,  besides  the  term  allowed  of  one  jear,  as 
assigned  in  the  Articles  XVI.  and  XVII.  of  the  Treatj  of  Peace,  of 
quitting  the  countrj,  and  withdrawing  with  their  families' and 
propertj  in  the  rear  of  the  Russian  troops ;  and  conformablj  to  the 
abore-mcntioned  Articles,  the  Sublime  Porte  engages  not  to  oppose 
their  departure,  neither  then  nor  during  the  entire  term  of  one 
jear. 

XXY.  All  the  prisoners  of  war  and  slares  in  the  two  Bmpirea, 
men  and  women,  of  whaterer  rank  and  dignitj  thej  maj  be,  with 
the  exception  of  those  who,  in  the  Empire  of  Russia  shall  have 
Toluntarilj  quitted  Mahometanism  in  order  to  embrace  the  Christian 
religion,  or  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  shall  hare  roluntarilj  aban- 
doned Christianitj  in  order  to  embrace  the  Mahometan  faith, 
shall  immediate! J  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this 
Treatj,  and  without  anj  excuse  whaterer,  be  set  at  libertj  on 
either  side,  and  restored  and  delirered  up  without  ransom  or  re- 
demption monej  ;  in  like  manner,  all  the  Christians  fallen  into 
slarerj,  such  as  Poles,  Moldarians,  Wallachians,  Peloponneeians, 
inhabitants  of  the  islands,  and  Georgians,  all,  without  the  least 
exception,  must  bo  set  at  libertj  without  ransom  or  redemption 
monej.  Similarlj  all  Russian  subjects  who,  since  the  concluiion 
of  this  happj  peace,  shall  bj  anj  accident  hare  fallen  into  slareij, 
and  who  shall  be  found  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  must  be  set  at 
liber^  and  restored  in  like  manner ;  all  which  the  Empirt  of  BoMia 
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iiiies  also  to  obaen^e^  on  iU  pATt^  toirskrtla  the  Oitomaii  F«i 
•ad  its  subjects, 

XXVI.  After  hariog  received  id  Crimea  and  iti  Ocxak<>ir  b^ 
ligvilce  of  the  sigunture  of  theao  Article^!,  ttie  ComniADdeT  of  I 
Bvuiiati  arm  J  in  Crimea^  and  the  Governor  of  Oez&kow,  ni 
immadiateljr  commutiieate  ^itb  each  on  tbe  subject,  and  wlt|j 
'  two  month«  after  the-  signing  of  the  Treat j  send^  respectiTd 
pawns  dulj  Ace^(^<lited  for  cfieciing^  on  the  one  b^nd^  the  cesiM 
Wid  on  the  other  the  taking  pt^s^ession^  of  tbe  Castle  of  EiDbiii 
witll  the  desert,  as  itipniatcd  in  Article  XV III.  aboi^e  ;  mnd  U 
the  mid  CommisBlont^rs  must  absolute tj  cAect  witbia  two  in«enf| 
from  the  duj  of  their  meeting,  in  order  that  within  four  motill 
or  OTen  soonerj  reckoning  from  the  signing  of  the  Treat j,  tli«  vim 
of  this  business  be  accompHsbed,  and  Immediate]  j  aft^r  tbo  li 
exooution  thereof^  notice  of  ilie  same  shtdl  ]>e  given  to  their  Ei^ei 
lottdet  tiw  l^Myi-^lwihid  mad  Um  Qumd  ViMr.  — 

XXYII.  Bat  in  oidor  thai  iho  pmant  posM  and  riMfl 
friiodship  beiweoi  the  two  Bmpirat  bo  lo  muoh  the  ouvi  olTCil 
\j  and  authenticallj  sealed  and  confirmed,  there  ahall  be  oobI  « 
both  sides  solemn  and  extraordinary  Embassies  with  the  fw^p^ 
ratifications  signed,  confirmatorj  of  the  Treatj  of  Peace^  at  amt 
time  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  bj  both  the  High  Ocmtnetii 
Parties.  The  Ambassadors  shall  be  met  on  the  fironiien  in  tl 
same  manner,  and  they  shall  be  received  and  treated  with  tl 
same  honours  and  ceremonies  as  are  obseryed  in  the  reapoctii 
Embassies  between  the  Ottoman  Porte  and  the  moat  respectaU 
Powers.  And  as  a  testimonial  of  friendship,  there  shall  be  mutoa]] 
sent  through  the  medium  of  the  said  Ambassadors  present!  whie 
shall  be  proportionate  to  the  dignity  of  their  Imperial  Mfjcatina. 

XXYIII.  After  these  Articles  of  the  perpetual  peace  dn] 
have  been  signed  by  the  said  Plenipotentiaries,  the  laeutenanfl 
Qeneral  Prince  Repnin,  and  on  the  part  of  the  Sublime  Porte  th 
Nischandgi  Resmi  Achmet  Efiendi  and  Ibrahim  Munib  Efiendi,  ai 
hostilities  are  to  cease  between  the  principal  as  well  as  betwee 
the  separate  corps,  both  by  land  and  by  sea,  so  soon  as  ordeis  t 
that  effect  shall  have  been  receired  from  the  Commanders  of  th 
two  armies.  For  this  purpose,  couriers  must  first  of  all  be  dii 
patched  on  the  part  of  the  Field-Marshal  and  the  Qxand  Yixie 
into  the  Archipelago,  to  the  fleet  which  is  in  the  Black  Sei 
opposite  to  the  Crimea,  and  to  all  the  places  where  hostilities  ar 
behig  mutually  carried  on,  in  order  that  by  virtue  of  the  oonahide 
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peace  all  warfare  and  hostile  operations  may  cease  and  determine ; 
and  these  couriers  shall  be  prorided  with  orders  on  the  part  of  the 
Field-Marshal,  and  of  the  Grand  Viiier,  in  such  wise,  that  should 
the  Russian  courier  arrire  Grst  at  the  quarters  of  the  Commander 
to  whom  he  is  sent,  ho  maj,  through  his  means,  transmit  to  the 
Turkish  Commander  the  orders  of  the  Grand  Vizier  ;  and  in  like 
manner,  if  the  courier  of  the  latter  should  be  the  first  to  arriTe, 
then  the  Turkish  Commander  may  transmit  to  the  Russian  Com- 
mander the  orders  of  the  Field-Marshal. 

And  as  the  negotiation  and  accomplishment  of  this  peace  hare 
been  confided  by  the  Sorereigns  of  the  respectire  Empires  to  the 
care  of  the  Commanders-in-chief  of  their  armies,  namely,  the  Field- 
Marshal  Count  Pierre  de  Roumaniow,  and  the  Grand  Vizier  of  the 
Sublime  Porte,  Mousson  Zade  Mechmet  Bacha,  the  said  Field- 
Marshal  and  Grand  Visier  must,  by  Tirtue  of  the  full  power  gifen 
to  each  of  them  by  their  Soyereigns,  confirm  all  the  said  Articles 
of  the  perpetual  peace  as  they  are  herein  expressed,  and  with  the 
same  force  as  if  they  had  been  drawn  up  in  their  presence,  sign 
them  with  the  seal  of  their  coat  of  arms,  obsenre  and  faithfully 
and  inriolably  accomplish  all  that  has  been  there  stipulated  and 
promised,  do  nothing,  nor  suffer  anything  whatsoerer  to  bo  done 
in  contraTention  of  the  said  Treaty ;  and  the  copies,  in  erery  respect 
similar  to  the  present  one,  signed  by  them,  and  baring  their  seals 
attached,  on  the  part  of  the  Grand  Visier  in  the  Turkish  and 
Italian  language,  and  on  the  part  of  the  Field-Marshal  in  Russian 
and  Italian,  as  well  as  the  full-powers  to  them  giren  by  their 
Sorereigns,  shall  be  respectirely  exchanged  by  the  same  persons 
abore  mentioned  who  hare  been  sent,  on  the  part  of  the  Sublime 
Porte,  to  the  FieM-Marshal,  within  fire  days  without  iail,  reckon- 
ing from  the  day  of  the  signing  of  the  present  Treaty,  and  sooner 
if  it  be  possible — it  being,  from  this  present  time,  determined  thai 
they  shall  receirc  the  said  copies  from  the  Field-Manhal  as  soon 
as  they  shall  hare  notified  that  those  of  the  Grand  Viaier  hare 
reached  them. 

This  lOtk  July  1774. 
(L.8.)  CouvT  PiERBB  Di  ^  (L.S.)  M0U88ON  Zadi  Mbohmbt 

ROUMAHZOW.  BaOHA. 

Pbutoi  NiOBOLAt  Rbphiv.  Rvmi  Aohmbt  Effbhdl 

Ibbaim  Mviii  SpraanL 
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Bj  t&  edid  of  the  BmpnM  of  BoMb  datod  tiM  f}  of  : 
1775,  wlikli  fixes  a  thaakigiTiiiff^y  to  God  €«  thoooCaUU 
of  Poftoe^  a  ^peon  ib»t  tlio  wUfieatloiif  won  oTirlMagod  a*  Om» 
ttenUnoplo  on  tho  4}  of  Jwanaxj  17709  bolwoai  Iho  OhHgf 
d'Affoiiof  of  Biiiu%  OoUnMl  Polonrai,  ud  ibo  OimmI  TU«r  Mm* 


No.  Ih^Tnai^  ^  Pmna  tei0«m  Aimm  Mif  fir 

iSii^iMi  of  ^ilrtaiup^  BtfUmJkr  14^  18W. 

In  tho  BUM  of  Ali^^^  Qod. 

Hii  Imperial  Mijestj  the  Terjr  High  and  Teirj 
Bmperor  and  Autocrat  of  all  the  Riifliiae»  and  Hie  1 
Teiy  High  and  Yeiy  Poweriyil  Emperor  of  the  Ottonaa^i 
hj  an  e^oal  deiire  of  patting  an  end  to  the  ealamltiee  of  i 
of  re-ettaUiehing  peaee,  firiendthip,  and  good  hanw 
their  Bmpiret,  npon  aoUd  and  Immutable  baeeei  ha^o 
mutual  oonaent)  to  confide  thii  talutaiy  woric  to  the 
roanagement  of  their  respectiye  Plenipotentiaries ;  that  Is  to  snj : 
Hit  Imperial  Majesty  of  all  the  Russias  to  the  Most  lUustrioua  and 
Most  Excellent  Count  de  Diebitsch,  &e.,  who,  bj  Tirtue  of  the 
supreme  full  powers  with  which  he  is  furnished,  has  delegated  and 
nominated  as  Plenipotentiaries  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  OonrI 
of  Russia,  the  Most  Excellent  and  Most  Honourable  Oount  Aloxb 
Orloff,  &c.,  and  Count  Frederick  Pahlcn,  &c. ;  and  His  Mi^ealj 
the  Emperor  of  the  Ottomans,  the  Most  Excellent  and  Moil 
Honourable  Mehemmed  8adik  Effendi,  Acting  Grand  Defterdar  of 
the  Sublime  Ottoman  Porte,  and  Abdoul-Kadir-Bej,Oaai-Aak«rof 
Anatolia ;  who,  baring  assembled  in  the  city  of  AdrlanoplOy  nHw 
haying  exchanged  their  full  powers,  have  agreed  upon  tbii  fiollov- 
ing  Articles : 

Art.  I.  All  hostility  and  dissension  which  up  to  the  proeetti 
time  hare  existed  between  the  two  Empires  shall  cease  fiiom  the 
date  hereof,  as  well  by  land  as  by  sea,  and  there  shall  be  perpotnal 
peace,  amity,  and  good  intelligence  between  His  Majesty  the 
Emperor  and  Padisha  of  all  the  Russias,  and  His  HighneiB  the 
Bmperor  and  Padisha  of  the  Ottomans,  their  heirs  and  suoooaaori 
to  the  Throne,  as  well  as  between  their  respectire  Empires.  The 
two  High  Contracting  Powers  will  employ  a  special  attention  lor 
preyenting  all  that  may  cause  the  renewal  of  any  misundentandlng 
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between  their  respectire  lubjects.  Thej  will  icnipulouilj  fulfil  all 
the  conditions  of  the  present  Treatj  of  Peace,  and  will  use  all  their 
Tigilance  to  prevent  its  being  contraTened  in  anj  manner^  either 
directlj  or  indirectlj. 

II.  His  Miyestj  the  Emperor  and  Padisha  of  all  the  Rossias, 
desirous  of  girmg  Ills  Highness  the  Emperor  and  Padisha  of  the 
Ottomans  a  proof  of  the  sinceritj  of  his  amicable  disposition, 
restores  to  the  Sublime  Porte  the  Principality  of  Moldaria,  with 
the  same  limits  which  that  Prineipalitj  had  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  which  has  just  been  terminated  hj  the  present 
Treatj.  His  Imperial  Miyestj  likewise  restores  the  Principality 
of  Wallachia,  the  Banat  of  Cn^ra,  without  anj  exception  what- 
sooTer,  Bulgaria  and  the  country  of  Dobridgia,  from  the  Danube 
as  fiur  as  to  the  sea^  together  with  Silistria,  HirchoTa,  Matchin, 
Issactchi,  Toultcha,  Baba-dagh,  Bazardjik,  Varna,  Praradi,  and 
other  cities,  towns,  and  Tillages  which  it  contains,  the  whole  extent 
of  the  Balkan  from  Emineh-Boumou  as  far  as  Kaian,  and  all  the 
country  from  the  Balkans  as  far  as  to  the  sea,  together  with  Selimno, 
lanboli,  Aides,  Camabat,  Messembria,  Ahioli,  Bourgas,  Siieboli, 
Kirk-Klissa,  the  city  of  Adrianople,  Lul^Bourgas,  and  lastly,  all 
the  cities,  towns,  and  Tillages,  and,  in  general,  aU  the  places  which 
the  Russian  troops  haTo  occupied  in  Roumelia. 

III.  The  Pruth  shall  continue  to  form  the  boundary  of  the  two 
Empires,  from  the  point  where  that  rirer  touches  the  territory  of 
MoldaTia  as  fur  as  its  confluence  with  the  Danube.  From  this 
place  the  frontier  line  shall  follow  the  course  of  the  Danube  as  ftr 
as  the  embouchure  of  St  George,  so  that  while  leaving  all  the 
islands  formed  by  the  different  branches  of  this  riTor  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Russia,  the  right  bank  will  remain,  as  heretofore,  in  that  of 
the  Ottoman  Porte.  It  is,  neTertheless,  agreed  that  this  right 
bank,  commencing  from  the  point  where  the  St  George  branch 
separates  from  that  of  Souline,  shall  remain  uninhabited,  to  the 
distance  of  two  hours  from  the  riTcr,  and  that  no  establishment  of 
any  kind  whatsocTer  shall  be  formed  thereon,  and  that  in  like  man- 
ner it  shall  not  be  permitted  to  make  any  establishment  or  construct 
any  fortification  upon  the  islands  which  shall  remain  in  the  poe- 
session  of  the  Court  of  Russia,  excepting  always  the  quarantines 
which  shall  be  thereon  established.  The  merchant-Tcssels  of  the 
two  Powers  shall  be  competent  to  naTigate  the  Danube  throughout 
its  whole  course,  and  those  which  bear  the  Ottoman  flag  may  freely 
enter  the  Kill  and  Sooline  embouchures,  that  of  St  George  romain- 
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ing  eoounoa  lo  the  wmr  and  meidiaiii  Ihgt  «f  the  two  < 

Powen.    Batthe  Ruomi  ihipe  of  war  mutt  not,  in  BKiliiig  «p  the 

Danabe,  go  bcjond  the  plaee  of  ite  jimctioii  with  the  Fnith. 

IT.  QeofgiBy  Imeritia^  MiogreUa,  Gouriel,  and  aeveiml  other 
Fnmiieee  of  the  Cancaiai^  haTing  been  fw  a  hng  time  aad  la 
perpetuity  annexed  to  the  Empire  of  Botiiay  and  this  Empire 
haTing  moreoTcr  acquired  bj  the  Treat j  oondoded  with  Peniaat 
Tourkmantchel,  on  the  10th  of  Febmitfj  1828,  the  *^»'^'*iffff  ef 
SriTan  and  NaktchiTan,  the  two  High  Contracting  Powen  have 
been  conTinced  of  the  neoearity  of  estaUishing  between  their  re- 
■peetiTo  States,  throoghont  the  wliole  of  this  line,  n  weU-defiaed 
frontier  and  such  as  shall  prerent  all  future  misundenlanding. 
Thej  hare  likewise  taken  into  oonsideration  the  neoeesaiy  means 
for  opposing  insurmountable  obstacles  to  the  ineuieioBBaad  depre- 
dations which,  up  to  the  present  time,  have  been  practised  by  the 
frontier  tribes,  and  which  hare  so  often  compromised  the  rtlatrpns 
of  amitj  and  good  fellowship  between  the  two  Empiresi  In  eoD- 
sequence  whereof  it  has  been  agreed  to  recognise  henceforth  lor 
the  frontier  between  the  States  of  the  Imperial  Court  of  Russia 
and  those  of  the  Sublime  Ottoman  Porte  in  Asia,  the  line  which, 
following  the  present  boundary  of  the  ProTince  of  Gouriel,  from 
the  Black  Sea,  ascends  to  that  of  Imeritia,  and  thence  in  the  meet 
direct  line  to  the  point  where  the  frontiers  of  the  Pashnlics  of 
Akhaltzik  and  of  Kara  unite  with  those  of  Georgia,  leaTing,  in 
this  manner,  to  the  north  and  within  this  line  the  dtj  of  Akhalt- 
zik and  the  fort  of  Akhalkhaliki,  at  a  distance  which  must  not  be 
less  than  two  hours.  All  the  countries  situated  to  the  south  and 
west  of  this  line  of  demarcation  towards  the  Pashalics  of  Kan  and 
of  Trebizond,  together  with  the  greater  part  of  the  Pashalic  of 
Akhaltzik,  shall  remain  in  perpetuity  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Sublime  Porte,  whilst  those  which  are  situated  to  the  north  and 
east  of  the  said  line,  towards  Georgia,  Imeritia,  and  Gouriel,  as 
well  as  the  whole  of  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Kouban  as  far  as  the  port  of  St.  Nicholas  inclusiToly,  shall 
remain  in  perpetuity  under  the  dominion  of  the  Empire  of  Russin. 
In  consequence  of  which  the  Imperial  Court  of  Russia  gires  up 
and  restores  to  the  Sublime  Porte  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
Pashalic  of  Akhaltzik,  the  city  and  the  Pashalic  of  Kars,  the  citj 
and  the  Pashalic  of  Bayazid,  the  city  and  the  Pashalic  of  Erse- 
roura,  as  well  as  all  the  places  occupied  by  the  Russian  troops,  and 
which  are  situated  without  the  aboTO- mentioned  line. 
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y.  The  Principalities  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  haring  been 
in  consequence  of  a  Capitulation  placed  under  the  suseraintj  of 
the  Sublime  Porto,  and  Russia  baring  guaranteed  their  prosperity, 
it  is  understood  that  thej  shall  preserve  all  the  privileges  and 
immunities  which  have  been  granted  to  them  either  bj  their  Capi- 
tulations, or  bj  the  Treaties  concluded  between  the  two  Empires, 
or  bj  the  hatti-cherifs  promulgated  at  different  times.  In  conse- 
quence whereof,  thej  shall  enjoj  the  free  exercise  of  their  worship, 
perfect  security,  an  independent  national  government,  and  full 
liberty  of  commerce.  The  additional  clauses  to  the  preceding 
stipulations— clauses  which  are  judged  to  be  necessary  in  order  to 
secure  to  these  two  Provinces  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights — are 
consigned  to  the  separate  Act  hereunto  annexed  (1),  which  is  and 
shall  be  considered  as  forming  an  integral  part  of  the  present 
Treaty. 

y  I.  The  circumstances  which  have  occurred  since  the  conclusion 
of  the  Convention  of  Ackermann,  not  having  allowed  the  Sublime 
Porte  to  occupy  itself  immediately  with  the  carrying  into  execu- 
tion the  clauses  of  the  separate  Act  relative  to  Servia,  and  annexed 
to  Article  y  of  the  said  Convention ;  it  undertakes  in  the  most 
solemn  manner  to  fulfil  them  without  the  least  delay,  and  with 
the  most  scrupulous  exactitude,  and  to  proceed  especially  to  the 
immediate  restitution  of  the  six  districts  detached  from  Servia, 
■0  as  to  secure  for  ever  the  tranquillity  and  welfare  of  that  faith- 
ful and  devoted  nation.  The  firman  furnished  with  the  hatti- 
eherif  commanding  the  execution  of  the  said  clauses  shall  be 
delivered  and  officially  communicated  to  the  Imperial  Court  of 
Russia  within  the  tenn  of  one  month,  reckoning  from  the  signature 
of  the  present  Treaty  of  Peace. 

yil.  Russian  subjects  shall  enjoy,  throughout  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  as  well  by  land  as  by  sea,  the  full 
and  entire  freedom  of  trade  secured  to  them  by  the  Treaties  con- 
daded  heretofore  between  the  two  Uigh  Contracting  Powers. 
This  freedom  of  trade  shall  not  be  molested  in  any  way,  nor  shall 
it  be  fettered  in  any  case,  or  under  any  pretext,  by  any  prohibi- 
tion or  restriction  whatsoever,  nor  in  consequence  of  any  regula- 
iioD  or  measure,  whether  of  public  government  or  internal  legisla- 
lioo.  Roman  subjects,  ships,  and  merchandize,  shall  be  protected 
Irom  all  violence  and  imposition.  The  first  shall  remain  under 
the  ezclusive  jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  Russian  Minister 
tad  CoMiiki;  BiiMiMialiipt  •halintrer  be  fobjected  to  any  search 
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'on  the  puri  of  ihe  Ottomui  MiUioritiei,  neither  oat  ai  ma  bot  m 
anj  of  the  porti  or  road-eteadi  under  the  dominion  of  tlio  SaUfano 
Porte;  and  all  merchmndiie  or  goodi  belonging  to  a  RnnnB  rab- 
ject  may,  after  payment  of  the  CoBtom-honte  dnee  impooed  hj 
the  tariffi,  be  freelj  told,  depoiited  on  land  In  the  warohouMf  cf 
the  owner  or  consignee,  or  truushipped  on  board  anotlior  ymml  of 
any  nation  whatsoerer,  without  the  Ruseiaii  lulrioct  being  lo- 
quired,  in  this  case,  to  give  notice  of  the  same  to  any  of  tha  ked 
authorities,  and  much  less  to  ask  their  permission  so  to  do.  It  is 
expressly  agreed  that  the  different  kinds  of  wheat  ooming  front 
Russia  shall  partake  of  the  same  priTileges,  and  that  thoir  free 
transit  shall  noTer,  under  any  pretext^  suffer  the  leaei  dUBenlty 
or  hindrance. 

The  Sublime  Porte  engages,  moreorer,  to  take  eepeeial  euo 
that  the  trade  and  narigation  of  the  Black  Sea  partieulai]  j^  ahall 
be  impeded  in  no  manner  whatsoerer.  For  this  pmpoeo  It  admhi 
and  declares  4he  passage  of  the  Strait  of  Constantinople  and  thai 
of  the  Dardanelles  to  be  entirely  free  and  open  to  Rundan  ^oaelt 
under  the  merchant  flag,  laden  or  in  ballast,  whether  thej  come 
from  the  Black  Sea  for  the  purpose  of  entering  the  Mediterranean, 
or  whether,  coming  from  the  Mediterranean,  they  wish  to  enter 
the  Black  Sea :  such  Tessels,  prorided  they  be  merchant-shipc, 
whatever  their  size  and  tonnage,  shall  be  exposed  to  no  hindrance 
or  annoyance  of  any  kind,  as  aboTO  provided.  The  two  Courts 
shall  agree  upon  the  most  fitting  means  for  preventing  all  delay 
in  issuing  the  necessary  instructions.  In  virtue  of  the  same 
principle,  the  passage  of  the  Strait  of  Constantinople  and  of  that 
of  the  Dardanelles  is  declared  free  and  open  to  all  the  merehani- 
ships  of  Powers  who  are  at  peace  with  the  Sublime  Porte,  whether 
going  into  the  Russian  ports  of  the  Black  Sea,  or  coming  from 
them,  laden  or  in  ballast,  upon  the  same  conditions  which  are 
stipulated  for  vessels  under  the  Russian  flag. 

Lastly,  the  Sublime  Porte,  recognising  in  the  Imperial  Court 
of  Russia  the  right  of  securing  the  necessary  guarantees  for  this 
full  freedom  of  trade  and  navigation  in  the  Black  Sea,  declaree 
solemnly,  that  on  its  part  not  the  least  obstacle  shall  ever,  under 
any  pretext  whatsoever,  bo  opposed  to  it.  Above  all,  it  promiaes 
never  to  allow  itself  henceforth  to  stop  or  detain  vessels  laden  or  in 
liallast,  whether  Russian  or  belonging  to  nations  with  whom  the 
Ottoman  Porte  should  not  be  in  a  state  of  declared  war,  which 
vessels  shall  be  passing  through  the  Strait  of  Constantinople  and 


that  of  the  Dardanelles,  on  their  waj  from  the  Black  Sea  Into  the 
Mediterranean,  or  from  the  Mediterranean  into  the  Russian  ports 
of  the  Black  Sea.  And  if,  which  Qod  forbid,  any  one  of  the  stipu- 
lations contained  in  the  present  Article  should  be  infringed,  and 
the  remonstrances  of  the  Russian  Minister  thereupon  should  fail  in 
obtaining  a  full  and  prompt  redress,  the  Sublime  Porte  recognizes 
beforehand  in  the  Imperial  Court  of  Russia  the  right  of  consider- 
ing such  an  infraction  as  an  act  of  hostilitj,  and  of  immediatelj 
haTing  recourse  to  reprisals  against  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

YIII.  The  arrangements  formerlj  stipulated  bj  Article  VI.  of 
the  GouTention  of  Ackermann,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  and 
liquidating  the  claims  of  the  reepectiTe  subjects  and  merchante 
relatirelj  to  the  indenmification  for  the  losses  incurred  at  Tarious 
times  since  the  war  of  1806,  not  haring  been  carried  into  execu- 
tion, and  the  Russian  trade  haring,  since  the  conclusion  of  the 
aforesaid  Conrention  of  Ackermann,  suffered  fresh  iiyury  to  a 
considerable  extent,  in  consequence  of  the  measures  adopted  with 
respect  to  the  narigation  of  the  Bosphorus,  it  is  agreed  and  de- 
termined that  the  Sublime  Porte,  bj  way  of  reparation  for  these 
losses  and  injuries,  shall  paj  to  the  Imperial  Court  of  Russia, 
within  the  course  of  eighteen  months,  at  periods  which  shall  here- 
after be  agreed  upon,  the  sum  of  1,500,000  ducats  of  Holland  ;  so 
that  the  payment  of  this  sum  shall  put  an  end  to  erery  reciprocal 
demand  or  claim  of  the  two  Contracting  Powers,  on  the  score  of 
the  circumstances  aboye  mentioned. 

IX.  The  prolongation  of  the  war  to  which  the  present  Treaty 
of  Peace  happily  puts  an  end,  haring  occasioned  the  Imperial 
Court  considerable  expenses,  the  Sublime  Porte  acknowledges  the 
necessity  of  offering  it  a  suitable  indemnification.  Therefore,  in- 
dependently of  the  cession  of  a  small  portion  of  territory  in  Asia^ 
stipulated  in  Article  IV.,  which  the  Court  of  Russia  consents  to 
reoeire  in  part  of  the  said  indemnity,  the  Sublime  Porte  engages 
to  pay  it  a  sum  of  money,  the  amount  of  which  shall  be  fixed  by 
mutual  agreement. 

X.  In  declaring  its  entire  adhesion  to  the  stipulations  of  the 
Treaty  concluded  at  London  on  the  KiS^9  1827,  between  Russiai 
Great  Britain,  and  France,  the  Sublime  Porte  equally  accedes  to 
the  Act  entered  into  on  the  ^^  of  March  1829,  with  common  con- 
sent, between  those  same  Powers  upon  the  bases  of  the  said  Treaty, 
and  containing  the  arrangements  of  detail  relating  to  its  definitire 
ezecatUML    Immediately  after  the  exchange  of  the  ralificationa 
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of  the  pnMBt  Tnatj  of  Fmm,  the  BnUiiM  FM»  will 
Pknipoteiitkriet  for  the  pnpoM  of  agrMlng  vilk 
Impoial  Courft  of  Bawus  and  of  iho  Oourti  of  T 
FnmeOy  upon  tho  canrjing  into  ozoeation  tht  nid  i 
•nmngemenU. 

XL  Immodlatoly  aHor  tho  dgaing  of  tht  ptotwil  Ikwty  df 
Peace  between  the  two  Em^m^  and  Ihe  erobango  of  IImi  nUlia^ 
tioBs  of  the  two  Soiwelgni,  the  SnhUme  Porte  ihall  take  Qmw^ 
eetiaiy  measnret  for  the  prompt  and  eempaloaa  ezeentioB  of  Ihft 
stipolationB  contuned  therein,  and  eepeeblly  of  the  Artielea  IIL 
and  IT.,  leUtiTO  to  the  boondaiiee  which  are  to  wpaiala  th«  tw9- 
Bmpiree^  ae  w^  in  Emope  ae  in  Aiia»  and  of  the  Artielea  Y.  aaA 
YI.  conoemfaig  the  Prindpalitiee  of  Mddana  and  Wanaehk^ea 
wellaeSenria:  and  from  the  moment  when  theeediftwl  Artielaa 
maj  be  eooiidered  ae  having  been  ezeented,  tlie  Imperial  Oewl 
of  Rneeia  will  proceed  to  the  evaeoation  of  the  tenitoty  of  lli» 
Ottoman  Empire,  eonformabl j  to  the  prineiplee  eetibHehed  hf  m> 
Separate  Act  (S^  which  fmne  an  integral  part  of  Iha  pMaaal 
Treatj  of  Peace. 

Until  the  complete  eyacuation  of  the  countriee  oeonpiod,  the 
administration  and  order  of  things  which  are  there  now  oitahMahed 
under  the  influence  of  the  Imperial  Court  of  Russia,  shall  be  main* 
tained,  nor  can  the  Sublime  Porte  interfere  therein  in  any  «*»*nir 
whatsoeyer. 

XII.  Immediately  after  the  signature  of  the  present  Treaty  of 
Peace,  orders  shall  be  issued  to  the  commanders  of  the  respective 
forces,  as  well  on  land  as  on  sea,  to  cease  from  all  hostilitiee  ;  eueh 
as  shall  have  been  committed  after  the  signature  of  the  preeeni 
Treaty  shall  be  considered  as  not  haying  occurred,  and  shall  pro- 
duce no  change  in  the  stipulations  therein  contained.  In  like 
manner,  whatcyer  conquests  which,  during  this  intonral,  ahall 
haye  been  made  by  the  troops  of  either  of  the  High  Contneting 
Powers,  must  be  restored  without  the  least  delay. 

XIII.  The  nigh  Contracting  Powers,  upon  re-establiehiog 
betwoon  themsolyos  the  relations  of  a  sincere  friendship,  grant  a 
general  pardon  and  a  full  and  complete  amnesty  to  all  such  of 
their  subjects,  of  whaterer  condition  they  may  be,  who,  during 
the  continuance  of  the  war  now  happily  terminated,  shall  hmrm 
taken  part  in  the  military  operations,  or  haye  shown,  either  by 
their  conduct  or  their  opinions,  their  attachment  to  one  or  other 
of  two  Contracting  Powers.    In  consequence  whereof  none  of  theae 
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indiridualB  ihall  be  molested  or  prosecuted,  either  in  person  or 
property,  on  account  of  their  past  conduct,  and  each  of  them,  re- 
corering  the  landed  propertj  which  he  before  possessed,  shall  ha^e 
the  peaceable  enjojnient  of  the  same,  under  the  protection  of  the 
laws,  or  else  shall  be  at  libertj  to  dispose  thereof  within  the  space 
of  eighteen  months,  in  order  to  transfer  himself,  together  with  his 
familj  and  his  moveable  property,  into  any  country  which  he  may 
select ;  and  this  without  undergoing  any  molestation,  or  being 
opposed  by  any  obstacle  whatsoever. 

There  shall,  moreorer,  be  granted  to  the  respectire  subjects, 
established  in  the  countries  restored  to  the  Sublime  Porte,  or 
ceded  to  the  Imperial  Court  of  Russia,  the  same  term  of  eighteen 
months,  to  be  reckoned  from  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of 
the  present  Treaty  of  Peace,  for  the  purpose,  should  they  think 
fit  so  to  do,  of  disposing  of  their  landed  property,  acquired  either 
before  or  since  the  war  ;  and  of  retiring  with  their  assets  and  their 
moreable  property  from  the  States  of  one  of  the  Contracting 
Powers  into  those  of  the  others,  and  reciprocally. 

XIY.  All  the  prisoners  of  war,  of  whatsoerer  nation,  oonditioa, 
and  sex  they  may  be,  who  are  in  the  two  Empires,  must,  imme> 
diately  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  present  Treaty 
of  Peace,  be  delirered  up  and  restored  without  the  least  ransom 
or  payment  Exception  is  made  in  favour  of  the  Christians  who, 
of  their  own  free  will,  have  embraced  the  Mahometan  religion,  in 
the  States  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  and  of  the  Mahometans  who,  in 
like  manner,  of  their  own  free  will,  have  embraced  the  Christian 
religion  in  the  States  of  the  Empire  of  Russia. 

The  same  shall  l)e  observed  with  respect  to  the  Russian  sub- 
jects, who,  after  the  signing  of  the  present  Treaty  of  Peace,  may 
have,  in  any  manner,  fallen  into  captivity,  and  who  are  in  the 
States  of  the  Sublime  Porte.  The  Imperial  Court  of  Russia  pro- 
mises, on  its  part,  to  act  in  the  same  manner  towards  the  subjects 
of  the  Sublime  Porte. 

No  reimbursement  of  the  sums  which  have  been  expended  by 
the  High  Contracting  Powers  for  the  maintenance  of  the  prisoners 
of  war  shall  be  re<|uired.  Each  of  them  shall  provide  all  thai  is 
necessary  for  them  during  their  journey  to  the  frontier,  where 
they  will  be  exchanged  by  Commissioners  appointed  respectively. 

XV.  All  the  Treaties,  Conventions,  and  Stipulations,  entered 
into  and  concluded  at  different  epochs,  between  the  Imp 
Ooori  of  Russia  and  the  Sublime  Ottoman  Port«^  eze^ 
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Artidai  whieh  li>v>beaniaodMedoreh>ag6dlythiipwg«ilBwi^y 
of  PeMOi  axe  oonfinned  in  all  tiidr  ferea  aad  ialagillj,  aai  Ilia 
two  High  Oontncliiig  Poirari  aogaga  to  obaar?a  tlMm  ntt^kamJ^f 
and  Inviolablj. 

XYI.  Thapr«a«DtTE«atjofPaacaf!iaU1iaimlIiadlQrlkitwi 
High  Oontraeting  Powanfi  uid  thft  azehaoga  of  tlia 
batwaen  tha  raspactlTa  Planipotantiariat  shall  ba 
tha  ipaea  of  fix  waakf,  or  tooMr  if  poiiibla. 

^a  pratant  Doeamant  of  Paaoa,  aontaining  rirtaaa  AHiclai^ 
and  whidi  shall  ba  oomplatad  hj  tha  aichanga  of  Iba 
rmtifieatioiis,  has  baeo,  in  Tirtna  of  oar  taVL  powan^  i 
sealad  bj  qs,  and  axchangad  against  a  similar  qaai  i  ~ 
uttdarmentioiiad  Planipotantiaiiaa  of  tha  SnbUma  OttoiMHi  PMs^ 
and  saalad  with  thair  seals, 

Pona  at  Adrianopla  tho  -fg  Saptsmber  18t9. 


(LS.)  Sadie  SrrivnL  (JL3,)  Covn  Aums  Oamyr. 

(L.a)  Abpovii  Kadib  Bbt.  (LA)  Oovn  F.  Pi 


No.  III. — Separate  Ads  annexed  to  the  TrexAy  tinned  at  Adnamcpk 
September  14, 1829. 

Separate  Act  (1)  relative  to  the  PrincipalUiet  of  MMawia  emd 
WaUaehia. 
In  th«  name  of  Almighty  God. 

The  two  High  Contracting  Powers,  at  the  same  time  thai  Umj 
confirm  all  that  has  been  stipulated  bj  the  Separate  Act  of  tiM 
Conrention  of  Ackermann,  relatire  to  the  mode  of  elaeting  tha 
Hospodars  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  haTe  been  conTinced  of  the 
necessity  of  imparting  to  the  GoTemment  of  those  ProTincaa  a  basis 
more  stable  and  better  adapted  to  the  real  interests  of  the  two 
countries.  For  this  purpose  it  has  been  definitiyely  agreed  upon 
and  determined,  that  the  duration  of  the  goyemment  of  the  Hoa- 
podars  should  no  longer  be  limited  to  seyen  years,  as  lieretofota, 
but  that  they  should  henceforth  be  inyested  with  that  dignity  lor 
life,  excepting  in  cases  of  yoluntaiy  abdication,  or  of  depriyftiioa 
by  reason  of  criminality,  foreseen  by  the  said  Separate  Aot. 

The  Hospodars  shall  haye  full  liberty  in  the  management  of 
tbe  internal  affairs  of  their  Proyinces,  after  consulting  their  re- 
spectiye  Diyans,  without,  howeyer^  the  power  of  injuring  in  uxf  da- 
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gree  the  righto  gumranteed  to  the  two  countries  bj  Treaties  or  Hatti^ 
sheriffs,  and  thej  shall  not  be  disturbed  in  their  internal  administim- 
tion  bj  any  order  contrary  to  those  rights. 

The  Sublime  Porte  promises  and  engages  to  take  especial  care 
that  the  pririleges  granted  to  Moldaria  and  Wallachia  be  not  in 
anj  manner  infringed  upon  bj  ita  officers  commanding  in  the  ad- 
joining Prorinces,  and  not  to  allow  anj  interference  on  their  pari 
in  the  affairs  of  the  two  Prorinces,  as  well  as  to  prerent  all  inroads 
of  the  inhabitanto  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube  upon  the  Wal- 
lachian  or  BIoldaTian  territory. 

All  the  islands  belonging  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  shall 
be  considered  as  forming  an  integral  part  of  this  territory,  and 
the  stream  (Thalweg)  of  this  rirer  shall  form  the  boundary  of  the 
two  Principalities,  from  ito  entrance  into  the  Ottoman  States  as 
fur  as  ito  confluoice  with  the  Pruth. 

For  the  better  securing  the  inriolability  of  the  Moldarian  and 
Wallachian  territory,  the  Sublime  Porte  engages  not  to  retain  any 
fortified  point,  nor  to  allow  any  establishment  whatsoeTer  of  ito 
Mussulman  subjecto  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube.  In  conse- 
quence whereof  it  is  permanently  ordained,  that  upon  the  whole  of 
that  bank  in  Great  and  Little  Wallachia,  as  well  as  in  Moldaria^ 
no  Mussulman  can  erer  estoblish  his  residence,  and  that  the  only 
Mahometans  who  can  be  admitted  therein  are  roerchanto  prorided 
with  firmans,  whose  object  in  repairing  thither  is  to  purchase,  on 
their  own  account  in  the  Principalities,  the  goods  necessary  for  the 
consumption  of  Constantinople,  or  other  articles. 

The  Turkish  towns  situated  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube 
shall,  as  well  as  their  territories  (Rayahs),  be  restored  to  Wallachia, 
in  order  to  be  henceforward  united  to  that  Principality,  and  the 
fortifications  heretofore  standing  upon  that  bank  can  nerer  be 
rebuilt  Such  Mussulmans  as  possess  landed  esUtes  not  unjustly 
obtained  from  prirate  indiriduals,  whether  situated  in  these  same 
towns,  or  upon  any  other  point  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube, 
shall  be  required  to  sell  them  to  natires  within  the  space  of 
eighteen  months. 

The  Goremment  of  the  two  Principalities,  possessing  all  the 
priTileges  of  an  independent  internal  administration,  is  at  liberty 
to  establish  sanitary  cordons  and  quarantines  along  the  course  of 
the  Danube,  and  elsewhere  in  the  country  where  they  shall  be 
needed,  without  the  strangers  who  arrire  there,  as  wcdl  Musmil- 
I  as  Chriatiansy  being  allov  themselTee  from  the 
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ezMt  obMrra&ee  of  the  utdfaxy  r^galAtiont.  For 
iino  torrioa^  m  well  m  for  walching  oror  tlio  moaaAtj  of  tho 
firoattoni  for  iho  maintonanco  of  good  ordor  in  ilM  iomtm  ani 
oountiy  plioeiy  and  for  iho  oxecution  of  tho  lawf  ani  ngo- 
laUoDSy  tho  GoTommeiit  of  each  Prhidpalitj  naj  koip  1m  pa^ 
■aok  a  aamhor  of  armod  gaaids  as  shall  ho  slifeUj  noonmy  te 
those  different  duties.  Tlie  nnmher  and  maintewanee  of  lUi 
militia  shall  he  regulated  hj  tho  Hoqpodars,  in  oonoert  with  1 
respeotiTo  Difaas^  the  osamples  of  fonner  times  finniBg  iha  [ 
of  these  arrangements. 

The  Suhlime  Porte,  animated  bj  the  sincere  desife  of  1 
to  the  two  Principalities  aU  the  weMm  of  which  thej  aia  i 
tiUe^  and  being  infimned  of  the  abuses  and  aanojaiioss  to  wUek 
thej  were  suljeoted  on  account  of  the  supplies  retailed  Ibr  iha 
consumption  of  Gonstantinople,  the  prorisioning  of  tiie  Ibrtiensi 
situated  upon  the  Danube,  and  the  requisitions  of  the  anenal, 
ftillj  and  entirelj  rdinquishes  in  their  fitTonr  its  right  Ib  tUa 
respect.  Walladida  and  Moldaria  shall,  in  consei]iieMe^  bo  fbr 
erer  dispensed  from  furnishing  grains  and  other  comniodities^ 
■heep,  and  building  timber,  all  of  which  thej  were  formerlj  ro- 
quired  to  supply.  In  like  manner,  these  Proyinees  shall  nerer  be 
compelled,  under  any  circumstances,  to  provide  workmen  for  the 
erection  of  fortresses,  nor  for  any  other  public  works  of  whatorer 
kind.  But  in  order  to  indemnify  the  Imperial  Treasury  for  the 
losses  which  this  total  cession  of  its  rights  might  cause  it,  indo- 
peudently  of  the  annual  tribute  which  the  two  Principalities  are 
bound  to  pay  to  the  Sublime  Porte,  under  the  denominationa  of 
*'haratch,"  "idige,**  and  "kckiabiye*' (according  to  the  tenour 
of  the  hatti-shcriflTs  of  1802),  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  shall  each 
pay  annually  to  the  Sublime  Porte,  by  way  of  compensation,  a 
sum  of  money,  the  amount  of  which  shall  be  determined  hereafter 
by  common  consent.  Besides  which,  at  each  re-appointment  of 
the  Hospodars,  whether  in  consequence  of  decease,  abdicatioDy  or 
legal  depriration  by  the  titularies,  the  Principality  in  whidi  the 
circumstance  shall  have  taken  place  shall  be  bound  to  pay  to  Um 
Sublime  Porte  a  sum  equivalent  to  the  annual  tribute  of  the 
Province  as  fixed  by  the  hatti-sheriffs.  With  the  ezceptkm  of 
these  sums,  there  shall  never  be  exacted  from  the  country,  nor 
from  the  Hospodars,  any  other  tribute,  contribution,  or  gift,  under 
any  pretext  whatsoever. 

By  virtue  of  the  abolishment  of  the  supplies  above  mentioiiodi 
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the  inhabitants  of  the  two  Principalities  shall  enjoy  the  full 
liberty  of  trade  for  all  the  productions  of  their  soil  and  of  their 
industry,  stipulated  by  the  Separate  Act  of  the  Convention  of 
Ackermann,  without  any  restrictions  save  those  which  the  Ho8- 
podars,  in  concert  with  their  respectire  DiTans,  may  consider  it 
expedient  to  establish,  in  order  to  insure  the  supply  of  provisions 
for  the  country.  They  may  freely  navigate  the  Danube  with 
their  own  ships,  provided  with  passports  from  their  Government, 
and  carry  on  trade  in  the  other  towns  or  ports  of  the  Sublime 
Porte,  without  being  molested  by  the  collectors  of  the  **  haratch," 
or  being  exposed  to  any  other  annoyance. 

Moreover,  the  Sublime  Porte,  considering  all  the  calamities 
which  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  have  had  to  undergo,  and  moved 
by  an  especial  sentiment  of  benevolence,  consents  to  exempt  the 
inhabitants  of  these  Provinces  for  the  space  of  two  years,  reckon- 
ing from  the  day  in  which  the  Principalities  shall  have  been 
entirely  evacuated  by  the  Russian  troops,  from  the  payment  of 
the  annual  taxes  paid  into  its  treasury. 

Lastly,  the  Sublime  Porte,  desirous  of  securing,  by  every 
means,  the  future  prosperity  of  the  two  Principalities,  solemnly 
promises  to  confimi  the  administrative  regulations  which,  during 
the  occupation  of  these  two  Provinces  by  the  armies  of  the  Impe- 
rial Court,  have  been  made  in  consequence  of  the  wish  expressed 
by  the  assemblies  of  the  most  influential  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
and  which  shall,  in  future,  serve  as  bases  for  the  internal  goverh- 
ment  of  the  two  Provinces,  with  the  full  understanding,  however, 
that  the  said  regulations  shall  in  no  way  compromise  the  rights 
of  sovereignty  of  the  Sublime  Porte. 

In  consequence  whereof  we,  the  Undersigned,  Plenipotentiaries 
of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  and  Padisha  of  all  the  Russias,  in 
concert  with  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  Sublime  Ottoman  Porte, 
have  agreed  upon  and  determined  with  respect  to  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia  the  above  dispositions,  which  are  the  sequel  of  Article 
y.  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  concluded  at  Adrianople  between  our- 
selves and  the  Ottoman  Plenipotentiaries.  In  pursuance  of  which 
the  present  Separate  Act  has  been  drawn  up,  subscribed  by  us, 
sealed  with  our  seals,  and  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  Pleni- 
potentiaries of  the  Sublime  Porte. 

Done  at  Adrianople,  the  -i^  September  1829. 
(L.S.)  Sadir  Epprkdi.  (L.S.)  Codrt  Alrxis  Orlopp. 

(L.8.)  Abpoul  Kadir  Bit.  (US.)  Covw  F.  Pahlrr. 
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a^KoraU  Ad  (%)  rektHve  fo  ike  Indemn^Seaiimt 
2Vtn^  t9  (hue  far  the  War  BxpenteB^  aid  ii  tkt 

In  tlw  MM  «r  AWghtgr  CM. 

Ai  th«  pMoe  to  hftppiljooiieliided  betiwaen  th»  Imp«iiU  Obfoi 
of  Buasb  and  the  fluUimo  OtiomMi  Porie  miut  be  Miint«fai< 
p«rpeiiisllj  betwMD  the  Two  Hig)i  Buipini,  it  hei  hmm  Judged 
neoeemiy,  for  the  pmiKMe  of  prarentiiig  eveiy  poerible  ealifee*  ef 
diipate  in  liitiire,  to  nguhtOy  bj  a  tepwrnte  Aet^  ell  the!  leieiM 
to  the  faidemnificetioii  for  loMOf  in  tnde,  to  thoee  for  the  war 
ezpeniei,  end  to  the  ereeiietioii,  bj  meeiM  of  the  following  Artkslee : 

Abt.  I.  In  one  of  the  pengrephf  of  the  Sepeiate  Aot  lehliie 
to  the  Prindpelitiei  of  Mddefie  end  Wellediie^  end  eaoesed  to 
Article  y.  of  the Treetjof  Peaee, it  ii  itipuleted  that  "tUlNukfah 
towni  situated  upon  tlie  left  henk  of  the  Danube  diall,  ae  well  ee 
thdr  territoriee  (Rayahf),  be  restored  to  Walladda,  hi  eider  to  be 
henceforward  nni  ted  to  that  PrineipaUlj,  and  that  the  fovtiftealkM 
heretofore  standing  upon  that  bank  can  ne?er  be  leboilty**  dbe. 

In  consequence  of  this  stipulation,  the  fortress  of  CUnrgero, 
which  is  still  occupied  by  the  troops  of  the  Sublime  Forte,  must 
be  evacuated  and  deliyered  up  to  the  Russian  troops,  and  ito  for- 
tifications demolished.  This  evacuation  shall  be  effected  within 
the  space  of  fifteen  days  aftor  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace. 
The  Turkish  troops  shall  retire  to  Rustohuk,  taking  with  them  all 
the  artillery,  ammunition,  their  property  and  effects.  In  like 
manner,  the  Mussulman  inhabitants  shall  be  equally  empowered 
to  carry  away  with  them  their  property  and  goods. 

II.  By  Article  Till,  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  it  is  stipolated 
that  **  the  Sublime  Porto,  by  way  of  reparation  for  the  losses  and 
injuries  suflfered  by  Russian  subjects  and  merchants  at  various 
times  since  the  year  1806,  shall  pay  to  the  Imperial  Court  of 
Russia,  within  the  course  of  eighteen  months,  at  periods  which 
shall  be  assigned  further  down,  the  sum  of  1,600,000  ducats  of 
Holland.*' 

In  consequence  of  this  stipulation  it  is  agreed,  that  upon  the 
exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  the  Ottoman 
Porto  shall  pay  100,000  ducats  ;  that  within  the  term  of  six  months 
after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications,  it  shall  pay  400,000  dueato  ; 
that  in  the  six  months  following  it  shall  pay  600,000  dueato  ;  and 
lastly,  that  in  the  other  six  months  it  shall  pay  the  remaining 


600,000  docatayWliiek  win  i 

ram  of  1,500^  doemU  ^itkm  Ac  %am  «f  i 

III.  It  if  ttiiMklca  m  AiticfeO.  «f  i 
'^  theSaUime  Porte  CBpiCCit»fajt»r 

money,  tlie  trntmni  of  vUcfc  lUI  W  fini  %f  i 

In  oofneqiMDee  of  Ikii  irtyhtw— ,  it  ii  i 
that  the  nid  ladcmBity  fkifl  W  fini  all4»/mi»9  «f  4Kaii  «f 
Holland,  and  tKe  8oUiae  Porte  |iibmii  t»  p^  Ae  aM  mm  4f 
money  aceording  to  t^  mode  ef  fftjmcBK  vlaek  lUI  W 
muMd  bj  kit  Mi^cstj  tke  Emfum  ef  aB  Ae 
M  the  Sublime  Porte  doo^  mpom  kit  ^inimiij  a 
Moreorer,  ia  order  to  aOrriate,  ae  msadi  aj 
of  this  payment  ia  speeie,  ami  ta  allyv  cwry  1 
that  porpoee,  it  b  agreed  that  tkt  Imperial  Cewt  ef 
consent  to  reoeiTe  on  aeeonnt  of  t  ~ 
penmtiont  ia  kind,  ia  artklei  vkaek  efcaU,  by  i 
ooniidered  m  reedtable  in  pari  ^jtmmi  of  tke  aud  i 

lY.  It  is  stipnlatcd  in  Artide  XL  of  tke  Treaty  of  Fe 
''tke  Imperial  Court  of  Rnsma  wiD  proeecd  te  tke 
tke  territory  of  tke  Ottoman  Empire,  confgrmaUyte  tke  ] 
esUblisked  by  a  Separate  Aet  wkaek  skaB  form 
of  tke  Treaty  of  Peace." 

In  consequence  of  tkis  stipolalion  it  is  agreed  and  lUtnimiaed^ 
tkat  M  soon  as  tke  lOOflOO  daeats,  in  pari  payment  of  tke  stipi' 
lated  indemnity  for  tke  losses  of  Bnsaiaa  snla^ecti  and  amrgfcaaM 
skall  hayebeen  paid  in  tke  manner  agreed  ap4naly»Te  in  Artade  II. 
of  the  present  SeparaU  Act ;  tkat  as  soon  w  Article  T  I.  of  tke  Trsaty 
of  Peace  relati  re  toSerria  skall  kare  been  completely  ex^mted ;  ami 
tkat  the  eracoation  and  ddirery  vp  of  Ghtrgtwo  to  tke  Russian 
troops  skall  kare  been  tfected  in  tke  amaner  speetied  abore  in 
Article  I.  of  tke  present  Act,  tken  and  within  tke  term  of  one  asontk 
after  tke  ezckaoge  of  tke  ratifications  of  tke  Treaty  of  Peace,  tke 
Roasiaa  army  shall  eracaate  tke  city  of  Adrianople,  Kirfc-Klissa, 
Lnl^Bongas,  Midiak,  and  Iniada,  and  otker  plaem,  wkick  skall 
be  immediately  giren  up  to  tke  autkorities  emp«>were»l  by  tke 
Ottoman  Porte  to   reeeiTC  tkem.     Immediately  after  tke  pay- 
ment of  tke  400,000  ducaU  of  the  said  indemnity  for  the  losses  of 
Rumian  subjects  and  merchants  shall  haye  been  exactly  effected, 
that  is  to  say,  six  months  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications, 
tke  Russian  troops  skall  eracuate,  witkia  tke  ^aee  of  one  aoatk 
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the  whole  extent  of  the  country  from  the  Balkan  m  £ur  ma  the  Ma 
and  the  Qulf  of  Bourgat,  to  that  all  the  eitiesy  towni,  and  ▼iUagoi 
shall  be  delivered  up  to  the  authorities  empowered  bj  the  Otto- 
man Porte  to  roceire  them,  and  the  Russian  troops  shall  retire  and 
pass  oyer  on  the  other  side  of  the  Balkan  into  Bulgaria  and  the 
country  of  ]>obridxia. 

When  the  payment  of  the  500,000  ducats  of  the  said  indemnitj 
for  the  losses  of  Russian  subjects  and  merchants  shall  kaTe  bevi 
effected  in  the  manner  aboye  specified,  in  the  space  of  the  other 
six  months,  then  the  Russian  troops  shall  entirely  eyacnata  and 
deliyer  up  to  the  authorities  of  the  Porte  the  whole  of  Bulgaria 
and  the  country  of  Dobridzia^  with  all  the  cities,  towns,  and  Til- 
lages therein  comprised,  from  the  Danube  as  &r  as  the  Black  Sea. 

The  other  remaining  600,000  ducats  shall  be  paid  withm  the 
term  of  other  six  months — that  is  to  say,  eighteen  months  after 
the  exchange  of  the  ratifications.  And  as  to  the  eyacuation  above 
mentioned,  the  town  of  Silistria  and  the  provinces  of  Wallaehia 
and  Moldavia  shall  be  exempted  from  it,  and  shall  be  kept  as  a 
security  by  the  Imperial  Court  of  Russia  until  the  entire  discharge 
of  the  sum  which  the  Ottoman  Porte  has  engaged  itself  to  pay  as 
an  indemnification  for  the  war  expenses,  as  has  been  stipulated  in 
Article  III.  of  tho  present  Act ;  so  that  immediately  upon  the  full 
payment  of  the  above  sum,  Moldavia,  Wallaehia,  and  the  town  of 
Silistria  shall  l>e  evacuated  within  two  months  by  the  Russian 
troops,  and  be  formally  given  up  to  the  authoTities  of  the  Ottoman 
Porte. 

With  respect  to  tho  evacuation  by  the  Russian  troops  of  the 
countries  which,  on  the  Asiatic  side,  arc  to  be  restored  to  the  Otto- 
man Porte,  conformably  to  Article  IV.  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  it 
is  agreed  that  this  evacuation  shall  commence  three  months  after 
the  exchange  of  the  ratifications,  and  this  shall  be  done  by  virtue  of 
a  particular  Convention,  which  the  Qcneral-in-chief,  Count  Paske- 
witch  d^Erivan,  shall  conclude  with  the  Commanders  of  the  Otto- 
man Porte  in  those  countries,  in  such  manner,  however,  that  the 
entire  evacuation  of  the  countries  restored  to  the  Ottoman  Empire 
may  be  cfl^ected  within  the  term  of  eight  months  after  the  ex- 
change of  the  ratifications. 

In  consequence  whereof,  the  present  explanatory  Act,  consist- 
ing of  four  Articles,  has  been  drawn  up,  signed  by  us,  sealed  with 
our  seals,  and  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  Plenipotentiaries  of 
the  Sublime  Porte,  and  the  ratifications  of  the  same  shall  be  ex- 
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ehmnged,  together  with  those  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  of  which  it 
formi  an  integral  part. 

Done  at  Adrianople,  the  -^  September  1829. 
(L.S.)  Sadik  Eppkicpi.  (L.8.)  Count  Alexis  Oblopp. 

(L.S.)  Abdoul  Kadir  Bet.  (L.S.)  Court  F.  Pahleh. 

Bj  virtue  of  supreme  full  powers  I  accept  and  confirm  the 
conditions  contained  in  the  preceding  Treaty  and  Separate  Acte. 
Court  J.  Disbitscb  Zabalkahskt. 

No.  lY.— 'Treaty  of  Defensive  AUianee  (eaUed  that  of  Unkiar- 
Skdeui)  between  Jittssia  and  Turkey,  Signed  at  Comtanti- 
nople,  July  8,  1833. 

In  the  name  of  Almighty  God. 

II is  Imperial  Majesty,  the  Most  High  and  Most  Mighty  Em- 
peror and  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias,  and  Ilis  Highness  the  Most 
High  and  Most  Mighty  Emperor  of  the  Ottomans,  being  equally 
animated  with  the  sincere  desire  of  maintaining  the  system  of 
peace  and  good  harmony  happily  established  between  the  two 
Empires,  have  resoWed  to  extend  and  strengthen  the  perfect 
friendship  and  confidence  which  reign  between  them  by  the  con- 
clusion of  a  Treaty  of  Defensive  Alliance. 

Their  Majesties  have  accordingly  chosen  and  named  as  their 
Plenipotentiaries ;  that  is  to  say,  Ilis  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all 
the  Russias,  the  Most  Excellent  and  Most  Honourable  Alexis 
Count  Orloff,  his  Extraordinary  Ambassador  at  the  Sublime  Otto- 
man Porte,  and  the  Most  Excellent  and  Most  Honourable  ApoUi- 
naire  Bouteneff,  his  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary at  the  Sublime  Ottoman  Porte,  &c. ; 

And  His  Highness  the  Sultan  of  the  Ottomans,  the  Most  Illus- 
trious and  Most  Excellent,  the  Most  Ancient  of  his  Viziers,  Hot- 
rew  Mehemet  Pasha,  Seraskier,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Regu- 
lar Troops  of  the  Line,  and  Qovemor-Oeneral  of  Constantinople, 
i/LCy  and  the  Most  Excellent  and  Most  Honourable  Ferzi  Akhmet 
Pacha,  Mouchir  and  Commander  of  the  Guard  of  His  Highness, 
4^,  and  the  Most  Excellent  and  Most  Honourable  HaJgi  Mehe- 
met Akiff  lleis  Effendi,  actual  Reis  Effendi,  &c  ; 

Who,  after  having  exchanged  their  full  powers,  found  in  good 
and  due  form,  have  agreed  upon  the  following  Articles : 

Art.  I.  There  shall  be  for  ever  peace,  amity  and  alliance 
between  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Busiias  apd  Hit 
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lUjmij  tbA  Bmpov  ef  the  Oitonaai,  tUr 
laljeetoy  m  well  bj  iMid  m  by  wnl     This 
for  itc  object  the  oommon  detaoe  of  their 
Attedc,  their  ]Ii||eftiei  engsge  to  eome  to 
fltanding  with  eaeh  other  upon  ell  the  metten  wUeh 
letpectiTe  trenquillitj  end  lefetj,  end  to  elfofd  to 
matoellj  for  thie  paipoeeiabeleatiel  eidy  end  the 


II.  The  Treetj  of  Peeoe  oondnded  at  Adrieaopie  ea  the  td 
of  September  1889,  m  weU  m  ell  the  othw  Treetiee  nowptiiei 
therein,  ei  elto  the  OoiiTentign  eigned  et  St  FMcnhmgli  ea  the 
14th  of  April  1830^  end  the  emngement  rebting  to  Oneet^  eea- 
duded  at  Oonsftentinople  on  the  9th  end  ilst  of  Jvlj  18^  era 
lull  J  confirmed  bj  the  present  lEreety  of  Deftniiine  AlHf|»>^^  jj^ 
the  aune  menner  ei  if  the  nid  tnaaMticBS  had  be«i  iaetried  la 
it  word  lor  word. 

IIL  In  consequence  of  the  principle  of  conserfatioB  aad  an- 
tut!  ifnfnnm,  irhinh  in  thn  berin  nf  thti  pmOTnt  Tnatj  nf  Alifeawt 
and  by  reawm  of  a  meet  tinoere  denre  ^  teouringthe  |iwiiiMHMue^ 
maintenance  and  entire  independence  of  the  Sublime  Porle^  Hie 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  in  the  CTont  of  drcna- 
stances  occurring  which  should  again  determine  the  Sublime  Porte 
to  call  for  the  nayal  and  military  assistence  of  Russia,  althoni^ 
if  it  please  Qod,  that  case  is  by  no  means  likely  to  h^pen,  en- 
gages to  furnish,  by  land  and  by  sea,  as  many  troops  and  foroee  as 
the  two  High  Contracting  Parties  may  deem  necessary.  It  ie 
accordingly  agreed,  that  in  this  case  the  land  and  sea  forees^ 
whose  aid  the  Sublime  Porte  may  call  for,  shall  be  held  at  ite 
disposal. 

ly.  In  conformity  with  what  is  aboTC  stated,  in  the  erent  of 
one  of  the  two  Powers  requesting  the  assistance  of  the  other,  the 
expense  only  of  proyisioning  the  land  and  the  sea  forcee  which 
may  be  furnished,  shall  fall  to  the  charge  of  the  Power  who  shall 
haye  applied  for  the  aid. 

y.  Although  the  two  High  Contracting  Parties  sincerely 
intend  to  maintain  this  engagement  to  the  most  distant  period  of 
time,  yet,  as  it  is  possible  that  in  process  of  time  circumstenoee 
may  require  that  some  changes  should  be  made  in  this  Treaty,  it 
has  been  agreed  to  fix  its  duration  at  eight  years  fimn  the  day 
of  the  exchange  of  the  Imperial  ratificationa  The  two  parties, 
preyiously  to  the  expiration  of  that  term,  will  concert  together, 
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ftooording  to  the  state  of  tJbSn  at  that  time^  as  to  the  renewal  of 
the  said  Treaty. 

YL  The  present  Treatj  of  Befensire  Alliance  shall  be  ratUied 
bj  the  two  High  Contracting  Parties,  and  the  ratifications  thereof 
shall  be  exchanged  at  Constantinople  within  the  space  of  two 
months,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

The  present  instrament,  consisting  of  six  Articles,  and  to  be 
finally  completed  by  the  exchange  of  the  respectiTO  ratifications, 
haTing  been  agreed  upon  between  us,  we  haye  signed  it,  and  sealed 
it  with  our  seals,  in  yirtue  of  our  full  powers,  and  haye  deliyered 
it  to  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  Sublime  Ottoman  Porte  in  ex- 
change for  a  "TwSl^^y  instrument. 

Bone  at  Constantinople,  the  ^i^,  1833  (the  20th  of  the  moon 
Safer,  in  the  1249th  year  of  the  Hegira). 

Ctb.  Alxxis  OiLorr. 

A.  BoUTUrBFF. 

SeparaU  Article, 

In  Tirtue  of  one  of  the  clauses  of  the  first  Article  of  the 
Patent  Treaty  of  Defensiye  Alliance  concluded  between  the  Im- 
perial Court  of  Russia  and  the  Sublime  Porte^  the  two  High  Con- 
tracting Parties  are  bound  to  afford  to  each  other  mutually  sab- 
stanUal  aid,  and  the  most  efficacious  assistance  for  the  safety  of 
their  respectiye  dominions.  Neyeriheless,  as  His  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  wishing  to  spare  the  Sublime  Ottoman 
Porte  the  expense  and  inconyenience  which  might  be  occasioned 
to  it  by  affoiding  substantial  aid,  will  not  ask  for  that  aid  if  cir- 
cumstances should  place  the  Sublime  Porte  under  the  obligation 
of  furnishing  it,  the  Sublime  Ottoman  Porte,  in  place  of  the  aid 
which  it  is  bound  to  furnish  in  case  of  need,  according  to  the 
principle  of  reciprocity  of  the  Patent  Treaty,  shall  confine  its 
action  in  &your  of  the  Imperial  Court  of  Russia  to  closing  the 
Strait  of  the  Dardanelles,  that  is  to  say,  to  not  allowing  any 
foreign  yessels  of  war  to  enter  therein  under  any  pretext  what- 
soeyer. 

The  present  Separate  and  Secret  Article  shall  haye  the  same 
force  and  yalue  as  if  it  was  inserted  word  for  word  in  the  Treaty 
of  Alliance  of  this  day. 

Bone  at  Constantinople,  the  ^  JSS^,  1833  (the  20th  of  the  moon 
of  Safer,  in  the  1249th  year  of  the  Hegira). 

Cra.  Alixis  OaLorr. 
A.  BouTuiirr. 
3  K 
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kurgh,  Jmmutry  SQ,  1834^ 


Tha  Most  High  Mid  Mort  Powtrftil  Ottomiii  _,««., 
bcnefiMior  tad  auitwry  on  the  om  p«rt»  and  the  Moii  H{gh  i 
MoftMagD«mmont^p«orof  anthoBiudM^Qaihei  ^ 
nnied  by  the  deeiie  with  which  th^  we  inqiiind  bj  the  i 
friendship,  coidblitj,  nnd  eonfidenoe  that  happllj  enbrfel  I 
them,  to  amnge  definitiirdi J  eertnin  pointe  of  l&e  Tnnlj  4 
between  the  two  High  Powen  at  Adriaaople^  wUeh  haiwm  i 
hitherto  oemed  into  ezeentioo,  ha?e  nMied  te  thie 
their  Ptenipotentiariei,  that  if  to  nj :  Hie  lli||eityr 
Bmperor,  hie  Ezeellenej  Mooehir  Ahmed  FmIiis  MiHtaiy  i 
■ellor  of  the  Semglio,  Ambawador  BztraordfaHyj  ef  the  MblfaM 
Porte  at  the  Imperial  Oourt  of  BnedHs  dte. ;  and  Hie  UwjmJkj  the 
Emperor  of  Rnmiay  thor  Exeelleneiet  the  Ooont  Newiifode^  ^^00- 
Ohiiieellor  of  the  Smidre,  and  the  Coont  Alezii  (hlei^  GeMod  ef 
OaTafary,  Aide-de-Gunp  of  the  Bmperor,  dee. ;  who^  wSkm  hnilpg 
reciprocally  exhibited  their  fall  powen,  haTO  agreed  on  the  fol- 
lowing Articles : — 

Art.  I.  The  two  High  Courts  hayiog  deemed  it  neeeesaiy  to 
establish,  as  has  been  stipulated  in  the  Treaty  of  Adiianople^  a 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  Empires  in  the  East,  raeh  as 
may  henceforth  preyent  eyery  species  of  dispute  and  discnasioii,  it 
has  been  agreed  that  a  line  shall  be  traced  that  shall  oomplatdy 
preyent  the  depredations  which  the  neighbouring  tribes  hayo  been 
in  the  habit  of  committing,  and  which  haye  more  than  onoe  eoa- 
promised  the  relations  of  neighbourhood  and  friendship  between 
the  two  Empires.  Therefore,  after  the  Commissioners  on  both 
sides  haye  examined  the  localities,  and  obtained  the  ncceesaiy  in- 
formation for  this  purpose^  the  two  Contracting  Parties  haye 
resolyed  to  proceed  to  the  settlement  of  the  frontiers,  in  eneh 
manner  that  the  object  judiciously  proposed  in  the  Treaty  of 
Adrianople  should  be  completely  fulfilled ;  and  with  thai  yiew 
they  haye  adopted,  by  common  consent,  the  line  which  maj  be 
seen  traced  in  red  on  the  map  which  is  annexed  to  the  preaent 
Treaty. 

Conformably  to  the  fourth  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople^ 
this  line  departs  from  Port  St  Nicholas  on  the  coast  of  the  Kack 
Sea»  follows  the  existing  frontiers  of  the  Proyinee  of  Quiel, 
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ascends  up  to  ibe  limits  of  Juira,  thence  trayerses  the  ProTinee  of 
Akhiskha,  and  terminates  at  the  point  where  the  Provinces  of 
Akhiskha  and  of  Gara  Join  the  ProTince  of  Georgia.  Thus  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Prorince  of  Akhiskha  remains,  together  with 
the  other  countries  and  territories  referred  to  in  the  said  Treaty, 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  as  maj  be  seen  by  the 
map,  of  which  two  copies  have  been  made  and  compared  by  the 
Plenipotentiaries  of  the  two  Powers,  and  which,  considered  aa 
forming  part  of  the  present  Treaty,  are  to  be  annexed  to  it,  aa 
eTidence  of  the  manner  in  which  the  future  limits  of  the  two 
Empires  have  been  settled. 

After  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  present  Treaty, 
and  so  soon  as  posts  shall  haye  been  erected  by  the  Oommissionen 
named  on  both  parts,  according  to  the  line  traced  on  the  map, 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  the  Russian  troops  shall  eracnate  the 
territories  situate  beyond  that  line,  and  retire  within  the  limits 
which  it  prescribes.  So  also  the  Mussulmans  who  inhabit  the  in- 
eonsiderable  territories  which  are  comprised  within  the  line  that 
passes  in  front  of  the  district  of  Qhroubhan  and  the  extremities  of 
the  districts  of  Ponskron  and  of  Djildir,  and  who  may  wish  to 
establish  themselves  within  the  territories  of  the  Sublime  Porte, 
shall  be  at  liberty,  within  the  term  of  eighteen  months,  frt>m  the 
date  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  Treaty,  to  settle 
the  aflairs  which  connected  them  with  the  country,  and  to  remove 
to  the  Turkish  States  without  molestation. 

II.  By  the  instrument  executed  separately  at  Adrianople 
relative  to  the  Principalities  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  the 
Sublime  Porte  undertook  to  recognise  formally  the  Regulations 
made,  while  the  Russian  troops  occupied  those  Provinces,  by  the 
principal  inhabitants  for  their  internal  administration ;  the 
Sublime  Porte  finding  nothing  in  the  Articles  of  that  Constitu- 
tion which  can  afioct  its  rights  of  sovereignty,  consents  henceforth 
formally  to  recognise  the  said  Constitution. 

It  engages  to  publish  for  that  purpose  a  firman,  accompanied 
by  a  hatti-sheriff,  two  months  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifica- 
tions, and  to  give  a  copy  of  the  same  to  the  Russian  Mission  at 
Constantinople. 

After  the  formal  recognition  of  the  Constitution,  the  IIospo- 
dars  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  shall  be  named,  but  for  this  time 
only,  and  as  a  special  case,  in  the  manner  which  was  agreed  upon 
I  time  since  between  the  two  Contracting  Powers,  and  .they 
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will  proceed  to  gOTern  the  two  ProTinces  confonnablj  to  th«  Cob- 
stitutioD,  which  is  a  coiuequence  of  the  stipulatioiiB  above  men- 
Uoned. 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  wishing  to  afford  a  new 
proof  of  the  esteem  and  consideration  which  he  entertains  towards 
His  Higlmess,  and  to  hasten  the  moment  when  the  Sublime  Porte 
shall  exercise  the  rights  which  the  Treaties  secure  to  it  oyer  the 
two  provinces,  will  order  his  troops,  so  soon  as  the  Prinoes  ihall 
have  been  named,  to  retire  from  the  two  Proyincee.  This  measure 
shall  be  executed  two  mouths  after  the  nomination  of  the  Prinoea 
And  as  compensation  is  justly  due  for  the  advantages  whidi  the 
Sublime  Porte  grants  in  favour  of  the  Wallachians  and  Molda- ' 
vians,  it  is  agreed  and  ordained  that  the  annual  tribute,  whidi  the 
two  Provinces  ought  to  pay  according  to  the  Treaties,  shall  be 
fixed  henceforth  at  6000  purses  (that  is  to  say,  at  3,000,000 
Turkish  piastres)  ;  and  the  Princes  shall  take  care  that  this  snia 
be  annually  paid,  counting  from  the  1st  of  Januaiy  1835. 

It  is  agreed  between  the  two  Courts  that  the  number  of  troops 
which  shall  be  employed  as  garrisons  in  the  interior  of  the  two 
Provinces,  shall  be  fixed  in  an  invariable  manner  and  at  the  plea- 
sure of  the  Porte,  which  shall  give  colours  to  the  garrisons  and  a 
flag  to  the  Yalacho-Moldavian  merchant-vessels  that  navigate  the 
Danube. 

III.  Agreeably  to  the  desire  manifested  by  His  Highness  to 
execute  scrupulously  the  engagements  which  he  has  undertaken 
by  the  third  Article  of  the  explanatory  and  separate  Act  which  is 
annexed  to  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople,  and  by  the  Treaty  of  St. 
Petersburgh  relative  thereunto,  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all 
the  Russias  has  been  pleased  to  afford  to  the  Sublime  Porte  new 
facilities  for  the  execution  of  the  engagements  contracted  by  the 
Acts  above  mentioned  ;  and  it  is  accordingly  agreed  : 

1.  That  although  it  has  been  stipulated  by  the  second  Article 
of  the  Treaty  of  St.  Petersburgh  that  the  Sublime  Porte  shall  pay 
annually  and  during  eight  years  1,000,000  Dutch  ducats,  it  shall 
pay  only  600,000  ducats  per  annum. 

2.  That  the  Sublime  Porte  shall  no  longer  be  obliged,  as  it  has 
hitherto  been,  to  pay  in  the  month  of  Alay  of  each  year,  and  at 
one  time,  the  whole  sum  due  for  the  year,  and  that  it  shall  hence- 
forth pay  the  600,000  ducats  by  degrees ;  the  entire  sum  being, 
however,  paid  within  the  interval  between  the  month  of  May  of 
one  year  and  the  month  of  May  of  the  following  year. 
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Pmuul 
1  «i  riartiitii  I  |li,  wid^m  tW 
if  poariliU ;  I  kmv»  aftsal  to  ii  kj 
km^e  delivered  it  to  Umv  1 
Oomiid  Bmmml  SL  j 
BCBi  wkick  Ckcj  kmve  Mirved  to  i 
Jkmft  tke  l%ck  Ri—m,  1249. 
(LB.)  HnnuoM.  (LB.)  Moccub  Akm»  Packa. 

(L&)  AuxB  OftMrr. 


Ko.  TL — Gylifviiltiam  far««r»   Bmmim  mmd  Turkey.     Sifmei  M 
C^mMamimtfU^  Mmrtk  27,  ISM. 

Tito  pffeeeat  Act  eerree  to  makt  known  what  foQowi : — 
Hie  Uigkneei  Ibe  8alua  kaTiof ,  as  if  required  bj  tke  friend- 
tkip  and  alliance  vkiek  kappilj  tabeift  between  bim  and  His 
Majee^  ikt  Enperor  of  BoMiay  and  between  ikeir  reepeettre  Q<h 
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Temments,  of  his  own  and  free  action  eyinced  the  desire  to  paj 
at  once  the  money  which  the  Sublime  Porte,  bj  the  Treaty  con- 
cluded at  St.  Pctersburgh  on  the  ^  January  1834  of  the  Ohiia- 
tian  era,  engaged  to  pay  to  the  Russian  Goyemment,  His  M^|esty 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  in  acceding  to  the  desire  of  His  Highness, 
has  been  pleased  on  this  occasion  to  deduct  180,000  purses 
(90,000,000  Turkish  piastres)  of  the  debt  due  from  the  Sublime 
Porte,  a  debt  which,  after  the  reductions  preyiously  made  and 
the  sums  already  paid  on  account,  still  amounted  to  340,000 
purses ;  and,  in  consideration  of  the  payment  of  100,000  parses 
in  specie,  to  regard  the  debt  of  the  Sublime  Porte  as  being  <iaite 
extinct :  thus  giying  a  new  proof  of  the  esteem  which  he  bears, 
and  of  the  sentiments  which  he  professes,  for  His  Highness  the 
Sultan,  his  friend  and  ally. 

The  Enyoy  of  Russia  residing  near  the  Sublime  Porte,  haying 
receiyed  the  instructions  and  full  powers  necessary  for  treating, 
has  brought  the  dispositions  of  the  contemplated  arrangement  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  which  has  accepted  them. 
Conferences  haye  in  consequence  been  held  between  the  two 
Parties,  who  have  agreed  upon  the  following  points : 

Art.  I.  The  above  named  sum  of  16(),(KX)  purses,  that  is  to 
say,  80,000,000  Turkish  piastres,  shall  be  paid  by  the  Sublime 
Porte  to  the  Imperial  Court  of  Russia,  in  specie,  within  a  delay 
which  shall  not  exceed  five  months,  reckoniug  from  this  day  to 
the  ^^  August  of  the  current  year  1830,  corresponding  to  the  9 
Djemaziul-cvvel  of  the  year  of  the  Ilegira  1252. 

II.  In  the  space  of  fifteen  days,  reckoning  from  the  date  of 
the  signature  of  this  instrument,  one  instalment  of  50,(KX)  purses 
shall  bo  paid;  fifteen  days  later  another  instalment  of  17,000 
purses  shall  be  paid  ;  and  at  the  end  of  two  months,  reckoning 
from  this  day  of  signature,  the  further  sum  of  33,000  purses  shall 
be  paid.  The  balance,  which  will  consist  of  00,000  purses,  shall 
be  paid  by  degrees  in  the  course  of  the  three  following  months. 
The  money  shall  be  consigned,  as  hitherto,  into  the  hands  of  the 
Russian  Mission  at  Constantinople. 

III.  When,  by  the  grace  of  God,  the  above-mentioned  sum  of 
160,000  purses  shall  have  been  entirely  paid,  the  fortress  of  Silis- 
tria,  which  is  temporarily  occupied  by  the  Imperial  Russian  troops, 
shall  be  entirely  evacuated,  and  delivered  over  to  the  ofiicer  who 
shall  have  been  charged  by  the  Sublime  Porte  to  take  possession 
and  have  command  of  it  on  her  part ;  and  in  the  meantime  pre- 
parations shall  be  made  for  its  evacuation. 


S19 

If  the  momej  ia  fiMBtiw  caa  W  paid  vitUa  a  i 
Ukaa  tlial  of  the  five  BOBtks  vkkk  kaf  Wea  fixed  fori 
pajment^  ike  craeaatka  vi  SOiftrn  dnJl  ia  tkai  caae  taloe  ] 
ashaa  ben  agreed  opoa  ia  ike  CoaSereaoea. 

In  Tirtoe  of  tke  fall  pcwi  leoeiired  hv  hm  EzecOeacT  tkc 
Riunaa  EaToj,  oa  ike  part  vi  Hit  bopcrial  Jia^otr,  aad  hj  ae, 
on  tke  part  of  Ike  SvUime  Porte,  ite  kire  apeed  vpoa  ike  tkree 
pointeabore  ledled.  aad  kare  npied  tke  ptcMnt  iaptrvaeat.  wkick 
eetaUitkee  Ike  kappj  renh  ef  tke  ae^ouatioae  tkal  kare  beea 
coimtted  to  ovr  care  aad  to  wi  meal,  sad  vkiek  if  done  ia  taiv 
origiBaliy  of  wkick  oae  if  vxittoa  ia  tke  Tvildib  laagaage,  ami 
tke  otker  ta  Ike  Fraick  langai^e:,  tke  9  UOMgt,  1S»  ^jn  Ifank 
1836. 

(LA)  BovTKvxrr.  (L£.>  Mmnraa  Amsw  EmvM. 


No.  YIL— €<Mafitf»Mi  ktaaea  BmatU.  Amatria^  Or^al  Britain^  mmd 
Frmstim,  mmd  Tmrkty.    Sifmei  «r  JUa^m,  Jmiy  L5,  IMO. 

U  tke  mamt  tii^  Uatt  Mivafid  G«^ 

Hif  Higkaew  Ike  SaJtaa  karia^  addree^d  kiattdf  to  tkdr 
Majeetiee  tke  Qaeea  of  tke  Uaiiad  KiagdoB  of  Great  Ikiiaia  aad 
Irdand,  tke  Siafieror  of  Aaetiia.  Kiag  of  Dvagerj  aad  Bobeaia, 
tke  Kiag  of  Pniiina,  aad  tke  £Bf  f^eror  of  ali  the  &oa«af ,  to  aik 
tkeir  fopport  and  aewrteaee  ia  tke  dificuliiet  io  wkick  be  Hade 
kifluelf  plaoed  bj  reaeoa  of  tke  iKPttile  prooeodiagf  of  MeUcnet 
Ali,  Pfteka  of  Bgjpt — difiodtief  wbicb  tbreaiea  witb  daager  tke 
iategritj  of  tke  Otioiaaa  EiBpire,  and  tke  tDdepeodenoe  of  tke 
8iillaa*f  tkrone, — tkeir  nid  Majeetke,  moved  by  ibe  Moeere  friead- 
flkip  wkick  eobeirtf  betweea  tken  aad  tke  Buitaa  ;  aaiaaied  bj 
tke  deeire  of  maintaintng  tke  iateghij  and  iodepeadeace  inf  tke 
Ottoatta  Empire  at  a  teeoritj  for  tke  peace  of  Kurope ;  (aitbfal 
to  tke  eagageaaeat  wkkk  tkey  oontractod  bj  tke  0>lleetiire  Kote 
pteeeated  to  tke  Forte  bj  tkeir  Beprmmtaiiiref  at  Cooetaatiaopley 
oo  tke  S7lk  of  JuJj  16;& ;  aad  deeiroai,  a^unowtt,  to  preveat  tke 
efuoB  of  Uood  wkick  would  be  oecatioaed  bj  a  eoaUaueace  of 
tke  koetilitief  wkick  kare  reoeatJj  brofcea  out  ia  Bjria  betweea 
tke  antkoritief  of  tke  Faeka  of  Erjffi  aad  tke  ful/jecte  of  tke 
Svltaa ;  tkeir  nid  Uaitaiiaa  aad  iiif  lligbaeef  tbe  Bultaa  bare 
lawlTed,  for  tke  aforemid  porpoeef,  to  coaclude  togeibcr  a  Coo- 
▼ntiea,  aad  tkej  kave  tkerefoe  aamed  as  tkeir  Fleoipoieotiariee, 
Ikat  if  to  flaj ; 

Her  Maft^j  tke  Qaeca  of  tke  Uailad  Kiafdoai  of  Great  Bri- 
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tain  and  Ireland,  the  Right  Honourable  Henry  John,  YmooiidI 
Palmerston,  Baron  Temple,  a  Peer  of  Ireland,  a  Member  of  Her 
Britannic  Majcstj^s  Most  Honourable  Privj  Council,  Knight  Qiaad 
Cross  of  the  Most  Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath,  a  Member  of 
Parliament,  and  Iler  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  ; 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  King  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia,  the  Sieur  Philip,  Baron  de  Neumann,  Commander  of 
the  Order  of  Leopold  of  Austria,  decorated  with  the  Cron  for 
Civil  Merit,  Commander  of  the  Orders  of  the  Tower  and  Sword  of 
Portugal,  of  the  Southern  Cross  of  Brazil,  Knight  Grand  CroM  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Stanislaus  of  the  second  class  of  Russia,  hia  Aulidc 
Councillor,  and  his  Plenipotentiary  to  Her  Britannic  Majettj ; 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  Sieur  Henry  William, 
Baron  de  Bulow,  Knight  of  the  order  of  the  Red  Eagle  of  the  Bni 
class  of  Prussia,  Grand  Cross  of  the  Orders  of  Leopold  of  Austria,  and 
of  the  Guelphs  of  Hanover,  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Orders  of  St. 
Stanislaus  of  the  second  class,  and  of  St.  Wladimir  of  the  fourth 
class  of  Russia,  Commander  of  the  Order  of  the  Falcon  of  Saze- 
Weimar,  his  Chamberlain,  Actual  Privy  Councillor,  Envoy  Bztra- 
ordiDary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Her  Britannic  Majesty  ; 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  the  Sieur  Philip, 
Baron  do  Brunnow,  Knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  Anne  of  the  first 
class,  of  St.  Stanislaus  of  the  first  class,  of  St.  Wladimir  of  the 
third,  Commander  of  the  Order  of  St.  Stephen  of  Hungary,  Knight 
of  the  Order  of  the  Red  Eagle,  and  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  his 
Privy  Councillor,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary to  Her  Britannic  Majesty  ; 

And  His  Majesty  the  Most  Noble,  Most  Powerful,  and  Moat 
Magnificent  Sultan  Abdul-Medjid,  Emperor  of  the  Ottomans, 
Chekib  Efiendi,  decorated  with  the  Nichan  Iftihar  of  the  first 
class,  Beylikdgi  of  the  Imperial  Divan,  Honorary  Councillor  of 
the  Department  for  Foreign  Afifairs,  his  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
to  Iler  Britannic  Majesty  ; 

Who,  having  reciprocally  communicated  to  each  other  their 
full  powers,  found  to  be  in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed 
upon  and  signed  the  following  Articles : — 

Art.  I.  II is  Highness  the  Sultan  having  come  to  an  agreement 
with  their  Majesties  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  King  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia,  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the  Emperor  of  all  the 
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Russifts,  M  to  the  condiiioos  of  the  airmngement  which  ii  is  the 
intention  of  His  IlighneM  to  grant  to  Mehemet  Ali,  condition! 
which  are  specified  in  the  Separate  Act  hereunto  annexed  ;  their 
Majesties  engage  to  act  in  perfect  accord,  and  to  unite  their  efforts 
in  order  to  determine  Mehemet  Ali  to  conform  to  that  arrangement ; 
each  of  the  High  Ck>ntracting  Parties  reserring  to  itself  to  co-ope- 
rate for  that  purpose,  according  to  the  means  of  action  which  each 
maj  hare  at  his  disposal. 

II.  If  the  Pasha  of  Egjpt  should  refuse  to  accept  the  aboTe- 
mentioned  arrangement,  which  will  be  communicated  to  him  bj 
the  Sultan,  with  the  concurrence  of  their  aforesaid  Majesties; 
their  Majesties  engage  to  take,  at  the  request  of  the  Sultan, 
measures  concerted  and  settled  between  them,  in  order  to  carry 
that  arrangement  into  effect.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  Sultan  having 
requested  his  said  Allies  to  unite  with  him  in  order  to  assist  him 
to  cut  off  the  communication  bj  sea  between  Egjpt  and  Sjria,  and 
to  preTent  the  transport  of  troops,  horses,  arms,  and  warlike  stores 
<^  all  kinds,  from  the  one  ProTince  to  the  other ;  their  Blajesties 
the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  engage 
to  give  immediately,  to  that  effect,  the  necessary  orders  to  their 
BETal  Commanders  in  the  Blediterrancan.  Their  said  Majesties 
further  engage  that  the  naTal  Ck>mmanders  of  their  squadrons  shall, 
according  to  the  means  at  their  command,  afford,  in  the  name  of 
the  Alliance,  all  the  support  and  assistance  in  their  power  to  those 
iobjeets  of  the  Sultan  who  may  manifest  their  fidelity  and  alle- 
giance to  their  HoTcreign. 

III.  If  Mehemet  Ali,  after  haTing  refused  to  submit  to  the 
conditions  of  the  arrangement  aboye  mentioned,  should  direct  his 
land  or  sea  forces  against  Constantinople,  the  High  Contracting 
Pteties,  upon  the  express  demand  of  the  Sultan,  addressed  to  their 
Representatives  at  Constantinople,  agree,  in  such  case,  to  comply 
with  the  request  of  that  Soyereign,  and  to  provide  for  the  defence 
of  his  throne  by  means  of  a  co-operation  agreed  upon  by  mutual 
consent,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  two  Straits  of  the  Bosphorus 
and  Dardanelles,  as  well  as  the  capital  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  in 
•eearity  against  all  aggression. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  the  forces,  which,  in  virtue  of  such 
eoQoert  may  be  sent  as  aforesaid,  shall  there  remain  so  employed 
at  long  as  their  presence  shall  be  required  by  the  Sultan ;  and 
when  His  Highness  shall  deem  their  presence  no  longer  necessary, 
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the  said  forces  shall  simulianeouslj  withdraw,  and  shall  retam  to 
the  Black  Sea  and  to  the  Mediterranean,  respectiyelj. 

lY.  It  is,  howeyer,  expressly  understood  that  the  co-opentioB 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  Article,  and  destined  to  plaoe  the 
Straits  of  the  Dardanelles  and  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  the  Ottoman 
capital,  under  the  temporary  safeguard  of  the  High  Contracting 
Parties  against  all  aggression  of  Mehemet  Ali,  shall  he  considered 
only  as  a  measure  of  exception  adopted  at  the  express  demand  of 
the  Sultan,  and  solely  for  his  defence  in  the  single  case  abore- 
mentioned  ;  but  it  is  agreed,  that  such  measure  shall  not  derogate 
in  any  degree  from  the  ancient  rule  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  in 
Tirtue  of  which  it  has  in  all  times  been  prohibited  for  ships  of  war 
of  foreign  Powers  to  enter  the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles  and  of 
the  Bosphorus.  And  the  Sultan,  on  the  one  hand,  hereby  dedares 
that,  excepting  the  contingency  aboTC  mentioned,  it  is  his  firm  re- 
solution to  maintain  in  future  this  principle  invariaUy  establishod 
as  the  ancient  rule  of  liis  Empire,  and  as  long  as  the  Porte  is  at 
peace,  to  admit  no  foreign  ship  of  war  into  the  Straits  of  the  Boe- 
phorus  and  of  the  Dardanelles  ;  on  the  other  hand,  their  Majesties 
the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  the  King 
of  Prussia,  and  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Uussias,  engage  to  respect 
this  determination  of  the  Sultan,  and  to  conform  to  the  aboTe- 
mentioned  principle. 

The  present  Convention  shall  l)e  ratified,  and  the  ratifications 
thereof  shall  be  exchanged  at  London  at  the  expiration  of  two 
months,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

Ill  witness  whereof,  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed 
the  same,  and  have  affixed  thereto  the  seals  of  their  arms.  Done 
at  Loudon,  the  15th  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  1840. 

(L.S.)     Palmerston.  (L.S.)     Chbkib. 

(L.S.)     Neumann. 

(L.S.)     BuLow. 

(L.S.)     Brdnnow. 

No.  VIII. — Sqyarate  Act  annexed  to  the  Convention  signed  at 
London  on  the  Ibth  of  July  1840. 

His  Highness  the  Sultan  intends  to  grant,  and  to  cause  to  be 
notified  to  Mehemet  Ali,  the  conditions  of  the  arrangement  here- 
inafter detailed : — 

§  1.  His  Highness  promises  to  grant  to  Mehemet  Ali,  for  him- 


^2S 

■alf  taa  for  liis  4eK»diati  IB  dK  abvtt  fiae,  1^  miKBiOBlMa 
ofikeFuhalicflf  Egrpt;  nd  H»  Hj^ncM  fruame^  Muvr&uwa^ 
to  gnat  to  Mekanet  Ali.  lor  kb  life,  vitb  tite  thk  of  pMba  cf 
Acre,  aad  with  t^  eoonaBi  of  t^  Fartraa  of  6l  Jc4ib  of  Acre, 
the  admbuftnlKv  of  t^  oovtlifla  f«rt  of  Sjtxil  t^  limjti  nf 
wUch  fhftll  be  aelcnuaed  I7  1^  f lOk-vii^  fine  of  dauittif : 

Tkk  line,  brghraing  mt  Ofepe  Bof  ri  yitkhwiL  tn  t^  eooot  «f 
the  Moditcmmna.  fUD  extend  direct  Irai  tbeDoe  m  ^  m  t^ 
Boath  of  t^  Bircr  Smahoa,  at  t^  atirdicrB  extnmitr  of  t^ 
Lake  of  Tiheriaf :  it  dnS  fmm  ak«f  tbe  ireKtera  ikore  of  tlat 
Lake;  it  skall  f&lkwt^  nglitl«Bk<ft^EJTcr  Jordan,  and  tJbe 
vattcni  ihofe  cf  tiie  Dead  Sea;  frjm  ihen^  h  dAlI  extend 
■tnight  to  tke  Bed  Sea,  whiek  it  fJbal]  utrik*  at  t^  uniknerm 
poiat  of  t^  Gulf  of  Aiakm  ;  aikd  fmo  tirfaioe  h  ftlia2]  f (Aow  tW 
westera  ihofe  of  t^  GvJf  of  AJkai%  aad  tLe  eactefa  Aora  of  tW 
Oalf  of  Soei;,  af  f«r  as  SaeL 

The  Soltaa,  koverer,  ia  ■■!  ia^  theae  fMtn.  auaekef  tl»€relo 
the  eoaditioBi,  that  Mehenet  AJi  ihalJ  aco^t  then  vithia  the 
ipaee  of  tea  daji  after  WBueMaagatioa  thm^.f  rhall  have  beea 
■ade  to  him  at  Aiexaadna.  br  aa  A^rcat  of  Tin  IlifhaiMi ;  and 
that  Meheoiec  Ali  fhalL  at  the  auae  time,  |4aoe  ia  the  haadf  of 
that  Ageat  the  aeoeamrr  iimiii  fiaan  t«  the  CoBmaaden  €4  hi§ 
■•a  a&d  laad  £<«««.  to  vithdiav  immitdiMUAj  frmt  Aral'ia,  cad  from 
all  the  IIoIt  Cities  whirh  are  thcreia  titaaled  ;  fr/m  the  Iilaad  of 
Ouidia ;  from  the  district  of  Adaaa  ;  aad  fr^.m  all  other  forte  of 
the  Ottooiaa  Empire  vhich  are  b'X  or«priied  vithia  the  limite  of 
^BTpt,  and  withia  thoK  of  the  Pa^alie  of  Acre.  a«  ahore  deiaed. 

f  2.  If  withia  the  ffaee  ^  tea  daji.  fixed  as  abore,  MeheflMt 
Ala  ahoQJd  aot  aeccpi  the  alKTre-meatioaed  arrangemeat,  the 
8«ltaa  will  thea  withdraw  the  cffer  of  the  life  admiaiftiatioa  of 
the  Pashalic  of  Acre :  bot  Hit  HiirhoeH  will  ttiJI  eoafeat  to  graat 
to  MeheoMt  Ali,  for  himself  aad  for  his  devceadaate  ia  the  direct 
liae,  the  admiaistratioa  of  the  PashaJic  of  Egrpt,  prorided  toch 
otfer  be  aeeepted  withia  the  rpaee  of  the  tea  dajf  aext  followiag, 
that  ic  to  mj,  withia  a  period  of  twcatj  daji,  to  be  reckoaed  from 
the  daj  oa  which  the  eommaaicatioii  shall  hare  beea  aiade  to  , 
him  ;  and  prorided  that  ia  this  caee  also,  he  places  ia  the  haads 
of  the  Ageat  of  the  Soltaa  the  aeoemarj  iastmctioos  to  his  mili- 
tary aad  aaral  eommaadert  to  withdraw  immediatelj  withia  the 
liauta,  and  tato  the  porU  of  the  Pashalic  of  Egrpt 

f  3.  TheamoaltribotetobepaidtotheSultaa  bj  McheaMt 
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All,  shall  be  proportioned  to  the  greater  or  less  amount  of  terri- 
tory of  which  the  latter  maj  obtain  the  administration,  according 
as  he  accepts  the  first  or  the  second  altemative. 

§  4.  It  is,  moreoTer,  expressly  understood  that,  in  the  first  as 
in  the  second  altematiTO,  Mehemet  Ali  (before  the  expiration  of 
the  specified  period  of  ten  or  of  twenty  days),  shall  be  bound  to 
deliyer  up  the  Turkish  fleet,  with  the  whole  of  its  crews  and 
equipments,  into  the  hands  of  the  Turkish  agent  who  shall  be 
charged  to  receiye  the  same.  The  commanders  of  the  allied 
squadrons  shall  be  present  at  such  delivery. 

It  is  understood,  that  in  no  case  can  Mehemet  Ali  cany  to 
account,  or  deduct  from  the  tribute  to  be  paid  to  the  Sultan,  the 
expenses  which  he  has  incurred  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Ottoman 
fleet,  during  any  part  of  the  time  it  shall  have  remained  in  the 
ports  of  Egypt. 

§  5.  All  the  Treaties,  and  all  the  laws  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
shall  be  applicable  to  Egypt,  and  to  the  Pashalic  of  Acre,  suc^  as 
it  has  been  aboTo  defined,  in  the  same  manner  as  to  ereiy  other 
part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  But  the  Sultan  consents,  thai  on 
condition  of  the  regular  payment  of  the  tribute  above  mentioned, 
Mehemet  Ali  and  his  descendants  shall  collect,  in  the  name  of  the 
Sultan,  and  as  the  delegate  of  His  Highness,  within  the  Provinces, 
the  administration  of  which  shall  be  confided  to  them,  the  taxes 
and  imposts  legally  established.  It  is  moreover  understood  that, 
in  consideration  of  the  receipt  of  the  aforesaid  taxes  and  imposts, 
Mehemet  Ali  and  his  descendants  shall  defray  all  the  expenses  of 
the  civil  and  military  administration  of  the  said  Provinces. 

§  6.  The  military  and  naval  forces  which  may  be  maintained 
by  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  and  Acre,  forming  part  of  the  forces  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  shall  always  be  considered  as  maintained 
for  the  service  of  the  State. 

§  7.  If,  at  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  twenty  days  after 
the  communication  shall  have  been  made  to  him  (according  to 
the  stipulation  of  §  2),  Mehemet  Ali  shall  not  accede  to  the 
proposed  arrangement,  and  shall  not  accept  the  hereditary 
Pashalic  of  Egypt,  the  Sultan  will  consider  himself  at  liberty  to 
withdraw  that  offer,  and  to  follow,  in  consequence,  such  ulterior 
course  as  his  own  interests  and  the  counsels  of  his  allies  may 
suggest  to  him. 

§  8.  The  present  separate  Act  shall  have  the  same  force  and 
validity  as  if  it  were  inserted,  word  for  word,  in  the  Convention 
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of  ihis  date.  It  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  thereof 
shall  be  exchanged  at  London  at  the  same  time  as  those  of  the 
said  Convention. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed 
the  same,  and  have  affixed  thereto  the  seals  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  London,  the  15th  daj  of  July,  in  the  year  of  Our 
Lord  1840. 

(L.S.)    Palmerstov.  (L.8.)    Cubkib. 

(L.8.)    Nbomabn. 
(L.8.)    Bolow. 
(L.S.)    Bbunrow. 

No.  IX. — Protocols  signed  at  London  the  \bth  of  Jvly  and  llih  of 
September  1840,  by  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  Russia,  Chreat 
Britain,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  and  Turkey. 

Protocol  (1)  signed  at  London,  the  IM  of  July  1840. 

In  affixing  his  signature  to  the  Convention  of  this  date,  the 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  Sublime  Ottoman  Porte  declared : 

That  in  recording  by  Article  lY.  of  the  said  Convention  the 
ancient  rule  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  by  virtue  of  which  it  has 
been  at  all  times  forbidden  to  foreign  vessels  of  war  to  enter 
within  the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles  and  of  the  Bosphorus,  the 
Sublime  Porte  reserves  to  itself,  as  heretofore,  to  deliver  passes  to 
light  vessels  under  flag  of  war,  which  may  be  employed  according 
to  custom  for  the  service  of  the  correspondence  of  the  Legations 
of  friendly  Powers. 

The  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  Courts  of  Great  Britain,  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  Russia,  took  note  of  the  above  Declaration,  for  the 
purpose  of  communicating  it  to  their  respective  Courts. 

Palmerston.  Chbkib. 

Nbumarh. 

BULOW. 

BauKHOw. 

Reserved  Protocol  (2)  signed  at  London  on  the  ibth  of  July  1840. 

The  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  Courts  of  Great  Britain,  Austria, 
Prussia,  Russia,  and  Turkey,  having,  in  virtue  of  their  full 
powers,  concluded  and  signed  this  day  a  Convention  between  their 
respective  Sovereigns,  for  the  pacification  of  the  Levant ; 
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OonsideriDg  that,  in  conseqaence  of  the   distances    whidi 
geparate  the  capitals  of  their  respective  Courts,  a  certain  space  of' 
time  must  necessarily  elapse  before  the  ratifications  of  the  amid 
Convention  can  be  exchanged,  and  before  orders  founded  thereiq>on 
can  be  carried  into  execution  ; 

And  the  said  Plenipotentiaries  being  deeply  impreesed  with 
the  conviction,  that  by  reason  of  the  present  state  of  things  in 
Syria,  the  interests  of  humanity,  as  well  as  the  grave  consider- 
ations of  Kuropean  policy  which  constitute  the  object  of  the 
common  solicitude  of  the  Contracting  Parties  to  the  Convention 
of  this  day,  imperiously  require  that,  as  far  as  possiUe,  all  delay 
should  be  avoided  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  pacification  which 
the  said  Convention  is  intended  to  effect ; 

The  said  Plenipotentiaries,  in  virtue  of  their  full  powers, 
have  agreed  that  the  preliminary  measures  mentioned  in  Article 
II.  of  the  said  Convention,  shall  be  carried  into  execution  at  once, 
without  waiting  for  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  ;  the  respec- 
tive Plenipotentiaries  recording  formally,  by  the  present  Instru- 
ment, the  consent  of  their  Courts  to  the  immediate  execation  of 
these  measures. 

It  is  moreover  agreed  between  the  said  Plenipotentiaries,  that 
His  Highness  the  Sultan  will  proceed  immediately  to  address  to 
Mehemet  Ali  the  communication  and  offers  specified  in  the  Sepa- 
rate Act  annexed  to  the  Convention  of  this  day. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  the  Consular  Agents  of  Great  Britain, 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  at  Alexandria,  shall  place  themselves 
in  communication  with  the  Agent  whom  His  Highness  may  send 
thither  to  communicate  to  Mehemet  Ali  the  above-mentioned 
offers  ;  that  the  said  Consuls  shall  afford  to  that  Agent  all  the 
assistance  and  support  in  their  power ;  and  shall  use  all  their 
means  of  influence  with  Mehemet  Ali,  in  order  to  persuade  him  to 
accept  the  an-angement  which  will  be  proposed  to  him  by  order 
of  His  Highness  the  Sultan. 

The  Admirals  of  the  respective  squadrons  in  the  Mediterranean 
shall  be  instructed  to  place  themselves  in  communication  with  the 
said  Consuls  on  this  subject. 

PalMEUSTON.  CllBRIB. 

Neumann. 

BULOW. 

BnuifNow. 
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Pfvtoeol  (3)  of  a  Cof^erence,  ii^ned  at  London  the  I7th  of 
Sq>t€fnber  1040. 

The  PlenipoteDtiaries  of  the  Courts  of  Great  Britain,  Austria, 
Pmnia,  and  Russia,  after  having  exchanged  the  ratifications  of 
the  Ck>nTention  concluded  on  the  15th  of  Julj  last,  hare  resolved, 
in  order  to  place  in  its  true  light  the  disintonestedness  which  has 
guided  their  Courts  in  the  conclusion  of  that  Act,  to  declare 
formallj : 

That  in  the  execution  of  the  engagements  resulting  to  the 
Contracting  Powers  from  the  aboTe-mentioned  CouTention,  those 
Powers  will  seek  no  augmentation  of  territory,  no  exclusiye  in- 
fluence, no  commercial  advantage  for  their  subjects,  which  those 
of  eTery  other  nation  may  not  equally  obtain. 

The  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  Courts  abore  mentioned  have 
resoWed  to  record  this  Declaration  in  the  present  Protocol. 

The  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  in  paying  a  just 
tribute  to  the  good  faith  and  disinterested  policy  of  the  allied 
Courts,  has  taken  cognizance  of  the  Declaration  contained  in  the 
present  Protocol,  and  has  undertaken  to  transmit  it  to  his  Court. 
Palmbbstov.  Chjikib. 

KBOMAHir. 

schlbikitz. 
Bbunnow. 

No.  JL  —  ConvefUion  hetfcten  Rtuiia,  AuMrta,  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Frusna,  and  Turkey,  Signed  at  London  July 
13,  1841. 

In  tlie  name  of  the  Mo«t  Merciful  God. 

Their  Majesties  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  King  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia,  the  King  of  the  French,  the  King  of  Prussia,  and 
the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  being  persuaded  that  their  union 
and  their  agreement  offer  to  Europe  the  most  certain  pledge  for 
the  preserration  of  the  general  peace,  the  constant  object  of  their 
solicitude ;  and  their  said  Mi^esties  being  desirous  of  testifying 
this  agreement,  by  giving  to  the  Sultan  a  manifest  proof  of  the 
respect  which  Uiey  entertain  for  the  inviolability  of  his  sovereign 
rights,  as  well  as  of  their  sincere  desire  to  see  consolidated  the 
repoee  of  his  Empire ;  their  said  M%|esties  have  resolved  to  oom- 
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ply  with  the  inritetiim  of  Hlf  HI^umm  the  Snltn,  Im 

lemd  in  eommoOylij  »  formal  Aet^  thflir  I 

to  oonlbnii  to  the  eneient  rule  of  Uie  Ottonuui  Bmpiii^  i 

to  whioh  the  pesMge  of  the  Stimitt  of  the  DerdiBellee  and  of  the 

Boephome  ie  elwi^  to  be  oloted  to  foieign  ihipe  of  w,  lo  kag 

M  the  Porte  is  »t  peeoe. 

Their  wM  Mi^ties,  on  the  one  pert^  end  Hlf  WtqlwMfff  the 
Snlten,  on  the  other  pert^  heTlng  Tetol?ed  to  ooadnde  beti 
them  e  OonTention  on  thii  8ah}eet»  hnTo  neined  lor  theft 
te  thefar  Plenipotentieriee,  thmt  it  to  tey ; 

Her  Mi^tj  the  Qirnn  of  the  United  Kiqgdon  of  Omft 
Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Bight  Hononrable  Heniy  John,  Tkoooat 
Fialmentony  Baron  Temple,  a  Peer  of  Ireland,  a  Member  of  Her 
Britannio  Majet^e  Moet  Hononrable  PriTy  Oovneil»  Ealgkt 
Orand  CroM  of  the  Mott  Hononrable  Order  of  the  Bath,  a  Member 
of  the  Pariiament  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Her  Britanle 
Mirferty's  Principal  Seoetaiy  of  State  for  Foreign  Affite. 

Hii  Mai^tj  the  Bmperor  of  Auatii%  King  of  Hungaiy  aad 
Bohemia^  the  Sieur  Paul,  Prinoe  Stteihasj  of  Qalantha^  Oont  of 
Bdehtett,  Knight  of  the  Gblden  Fleece,  Grand  Gross  of  the  Bojal 
Order  of  St.  Stephen,  Knight  of  the  Orders  of  St  Andiew,  St. 
Alexander  Newsky,  and  St.  Anne  of  the  first  class,  Knight  of  the 
Order  of  the  Black  Eagle,  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath, 
and  of  the  Orders  of  the  Guelphs  of  UanoTer,  of  St  Ferdinand  and 
Merit  of  Sicily,  and  of  Christ  of  Portugal,  Chamberlain,  Actml 
Priyy  Councillor  of  His  Majesty  the  Bmperor  of  Austria,  and  his 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  her  Britannic 
Majesty  ; — and  the  Sieur  Philip,  Baron  de  Neumann,  Commander 
of  the  Order  of  Leopold  of  Austria,  decorated  with  the  Cross  fer 
Civil  Merit,  Commander  of  the  Orders  of  the  Tower  and  Sword  of 
Portugal,  of  the  Southern  Cross  of  Brasil,  Knight  Grand  Gross  of 
the  Order  of  St  Stanislaus  of  the  first  class  of  Russia,  Anlick 
Councillor,  and  his  Plenipotentiary  to  Iler  Britannio  Mijesty  ; 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  French,  the  Sieur  Fnncis 
Adolphus,  Baron  de  Bourqueney,  Commander  of  the  Royal  Order 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  Master  of  Requests  in  his  Council  of 
State,  his  Charge  d*  Affaires  and  Plenipotentiary  at  London  ; 

His  Blajesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  Sieur  Henry  William, 
Baron  de  B&low,  Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Red  Bagle  of  the  first 
elass  of  Prussia,  Grand  Cross  of  the  Orders  of  Leopold  of  Austria, 
of  St  Anne  of  Russia^  and  of  the  Guelphs  of  HanoTor,  Knight  of 
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Um  Orden  of  Si.  Stanislaiu  of  the  second  class,  and  of  St.  Wladi- 
mir  of  the  fourth  class,  of  Russia,  Ck>mmander  of  the  White  Falcon 
of  Saze- Weimar,  his  Chamberlain,  Actual  Privy  Councillor,  Eutoj 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Iler  Britannic 
Ma^ty; 

His  Majesty  the  Bmperor  of  all  the  Russias,  the  Sieur  Philip, 
Baron  de  Brunnow,  Knight  of  the  order  of  the  White  Eagle,  of  St 
Anne  of  the  first  class,  of  St.  Stanislaus  of  the  first  class,  of  St. 
Wladimir  of  the  third,  Commander  of  the  Order  of  St.  Stephen  of 
Uongaiy,  Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Red  Eagle,  and  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem,  his  Privy  Councillor,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Uer  Britannic  Majesty  ; 

And  His  Majesty  the  Blost  Majestic,  Most  Powerful,  and 
Most  Magnificent  Sultan  Abdul  Medjid,  Emperor  of  the  Ottomans, 
Chekib  Effendi,  decorated  with  the  Nichan  Iftihar  of  the  first 
daas,  Beylikdgi  of  the  Imperial  Divan,  Honorary  CouncUlor  of 
the  Department  for  Foreign  Aflkirs,  his  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
to  Her  Britaimic  Majesty ; 

Who  having  reciprocally  communicated  to  each  other  their 
full  powers,  found  to  be  in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  upon 
and  signed  the  following  Articles : 

Abt.  I.  His  Highness  the  Sultan,  on  the  one  part,  declares 
that  be  is  firmly  resolved  to  maintain  for  the  future  the  principle 
invariably  established  as  the  ancient  rule  of  his  Empire,  and  in 
virtue  of  which  it  has  at  all  times  being  prohibited  for  the  ships 
of  war  of  foreign  Powers  to  enter  the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles 
and  of  the  Bosphorus  ;  and  that  so  long  as  the  Porte  is  at  peace. 
His  Highness  will  admit  no  foreign  ship  of  war  into  the  said 
Straits. 

And  their  Majesties  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  King  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia,  the  King  of  the  French,  the  King  of 
Prunia,  and  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  on  the  other  part, 
engage  to  respect  this  determination  of  the  Sultan,  and  to  conform 
themselves  to  the  principle  above  declared. 

IL  It  is  understood  that  in  recording  the  inviolability  of  the 
ancient  rule  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
Article,  the  Sultan  reserves  to  himself,  as  in  past  times,  to  deliver 
finnans  of  passage  for  light  vessels  under  flag  of  war,  which  shall 
be  employed  as  is  usual  in  the  service  of  the  Alissions  of  foreign 
Powen* 

2l 
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III.  Hii  HighMM  the  SiiltMi  rmtmm  to  himMlf  to  i 
nicato  iho  praeni  OonveDtion  to  sU  tlio  Powen  wHh  i  ~ 
Sublime  Porte  is  in  idalioiii  of  friendihip,  inTiHiig 
Moede  tbereio. 

lY.  The  praeni  OouTeaiioa  liiAll  be  niified,  end  the  ntifi- 
cfttions  thereof  ahftll  be  exchaDged  »t  London  at  the  eiplimtioa  of 
two  months  or  looiiery  if  poniUe. 

In  witaew  whereof^  the  leepectiTe  Plenipotentiariet  have  t^gned 
the  nnMy  and  having  affixed  thereto  the  eeab  of  thefar  anu. 

Done  at  London,  the  13th  day  of  July,  in  the  jear  of  Onr 
lK»d  1841. 

(LA.)     PAUinnov.  (LS.)    Oukib. 

{LA)     KsnaBAiT. 
(L.&)     ISfrnmuxM. 
{L.8,)     BouaQOBrar. 

(IkS.)       BULOW. 

(L.8.)      Brnvmrow. 


No.  XI. — Act  between  Ruuia  and  Turkeif,   Signed ai  Balia-Liwrnn 
Maif  1,  1849. 

His  Iraporial  Majestj  the  Most  High  and  Mott  Mighty  Em- 
peror and  Autocrat  of  all  the  RuMias,  and  His  Imperial  Majeetj  the 
Most  High  and  Most  Mighty  Emperor  and  Padishah  of  the  Otto- 
mans, animated  by  an  equal  solicitude  for  the  well-being  of  the 
Principalities  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  and  faithful  to  the 
antecedent  engagements  which  secure  to  the  said  Principalitiet  the 
priyilege  of  a  distinct  administration  and  certain  other  local  im- 
munities, have  recognised  that  in  consequence  of  the  commotions 
by  which  those  Provinces,  and  more  particularly  Wallachia^  have 
been  agitated,  it  becomes  necessary  to  adopt  by  eommon  agree- 
ment extraordinary  and  effectual  measures  for  the  protection  of 
those  immunities  and  privileges,  either  against  revdntionary  and 
anarchical  convulsions,  or  against  the  abuses  of  power  which 
paralyzed  the  execution  of  the  laws  therein,  and  deprived  the 
peaceable  inhabitants  of  the  benefits  of  the  administration  which 
the  two  Principalities  ought  to  enjoy  in  virtue  of  the  Solemn 
Treaties  concluded  between  Russia  and  the  Sublime  Porteu 

For  this  purpose  we,  the  Undersigned,  by  order  and  by  the  ex- 
press authorisation  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  F 
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and  Hii  Highness  Reshid  Pasha,  Grand  Vizier,  and  his  Excel- 
lenc/  Ajkli  Pasha,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Sublime  Ot- 
toman Porte,  by  order  and  by  the  express  authorization  of  II is 
Majesty  the  Sultan,  after  having  duly  communicated  and  con- 
certed together,  have  agreed  upon  and  concluded  the  following 
Articles : — 

Art.  I.  Considering  the  exceptional  circumstances  brought  on 
by  the  recent  events,  the  two  Imperial  Courts  have  agreed,  that 
instead  of  following  the  mode  established  by  the  regulation  of 
1831  for  the  election  of  the  Ilospodars  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia, 
those  high  functionaries  shall  be  nominated  by  His  Majesty  the 
Sultan  according  to  a  mode  especially  agreed  upon  for  this  occa- 
sion between  the  two  Courts,  with  the  view  of  confiding  the  admi- 
nistration of  those  Provinces  to  the  candidates  most  worthy,  and 
enjoying  the  best  reputation  among  their  fellow-countrymen. 
For  this  occasion,  likewise,  the  two  Hospodars  shall  only  be  no- 
minated for  seven  years,  the  two  Courts  reserving  to  themselves, 
a  year  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  fixed  for  the  present 
agreement,  to  take  into  consideration  the  internal  state  of  the 
Principalities,  and  the  services  which  may  have  been  rendered  by 
the  two  Hospodars,  in  order,  by  mutual  agreement,  to  consider  of 
the  further  determinations  to  be  taken. 

II.  The  Organic  Statute  granted  to  the  Principalities  in  1831 
•hall  remain  in  force,  saving  the  alterations  and  modifications  of 
which  the  necessity  shall  have  been  proved  by  experience,  specifi- 
cally in  regard  to  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  assemblies  of  the 
Boyards.  These  asRcmblies,  in  the  form  in  which  they  have  here- 
tofore be<^n  composed  and  elected,  having  more  than  once  given 
rise  to  deplorable  conflicts,  and  even  to  acts  of  open  insubordina- 
tion, their  convocation  shall  continue  to  be  suspended,  and  the  two 
Courts  reserve  to  themselves  to  come  to  an  understanding  on  the 
subject  of  their  re-establishment  on  bases  settled  with  all  requisite 
deliberation,  at  the  time  when  they  shall  judge  that  that  measure 
can  be  carried  into  effect  without  inconvenience  as  regards  the 
maintenance  of  public  tranquillity  in  the  two  Principalities.  The 
deliberative  functions  shall  be  provisionally  entrusted  to  Councils 
or  Divans  ad  hoc^  composed  of  the  Boyards  who  are  the  most 
notable  and  the  most  worthy  of  confidence,  and  of  some  members  of 
the  higher  clergy.  The  principal  attributes  of  these  Councils 
shall  be  the  assessment  of  the  taxes,  and  the  examination  into 
the  yearly  budget  in  the  two  Provinces. 
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IIL  In  ardcr  to  ptooaedwith  all  necatitiy  delibeiation  io  Iha 
oigaoio  improTwnente  nquind  hj  Um  actual  state  of  tho  Frind- 
pdiities  and  tlie  adminittratiTO  abuMt  which  have  boon  iatndiiood 
there,  two  OommlsiioiM  of  RoTuum  shall  be  eetabliihed,  cm  at 
JaMy  and  the  other  at  Bucharest,  composed  of  the  Bojards  most 
oommeiidable  from  their  chaiaoter  aad  abilities,  to  whooi  shall  be 
entrusted  the  task  of  reristng  the  existing  reguktions  and  of 
pointing  out  the  modifications  best  calculated  to  oonte  upon  the 
administration  of  the  countiy  the  regularity  and  unity  in  which 
thqr  have  frequently  been  deficient. 

The  work  of  these  Oommissions  shall  be  submitted  with  the 
shortest  delay  possible  to  the  examinatioaof  the  Ottomaa  Qonm- 
nent,  which,  after  having  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  Court 
of  Russia  thereupon,  and  having  thus  proved  their  mutual  appr»- 
bation,  shall  grant  to  the  said  modifications  ita  definitive  sanction, 
which  shall  be  published  in  the  usual  manner  by  n  hatti-shflrif  of 
His  Majesty  the  Sultan. 

lY.  The  troubles  which  have  so  deeply  disturbed  the  Princi- 
palities having  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  afibrding  to  their 
Ck>verximont8  the  support  of  a  military  force  capable  of  promptly 
repressing  everj  insurrectional  movement,  and  of  causing  the 
established  authorities  to  be  respected,  the  two  Imperial  Courto 
have  agreed  to  prolong  the  presence  of  a  certain  portion  of  the 
Russian  and  Ottoman  troops  which  at  present  occupy  the  country  ; 
and  specifically,  in  order  to  preserve  the  frontiers  of  Wallachia  and 
of  Moldavia  from  casualties  from  abroad,  it  has  been  determined 
to  leave  therein,  for  the  time,  from  25,000  to  35,000  men  of  each 
of  the  two  parties.  After  the  tranquillity  of  the  said  frontiers 
shall  be  re-established,  there  shall  remain  in  the  two  countries 
about  10,000  men  on  each  side,  until  the  completion  of  the  work 
of  the  organic  improvement  and  the  consolidation  of  the  internal 
tranquillity  of  the  two  Provinces.  Thereupon  the  troops  of  the 
two  Powers  shall  completely  evacuate  the  Principalities,  but  they 
shall  still  renuiin  at  hand  to  re-enter  inunediately,  in  case  the  oc- 
currence of  serious  eventa  in  the  Principalities  should  require  that 
measure  to  be  again  adopted.  Independently  of  that,  proviuon 
shall  be  made  for  completing  without  delay  the  re-organisation  of 
the  native  militia,  so  that  by  its  discipline  and  efficiency  it  may 
afford  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  maintenance  of  l^gal  order. 

y.  Pending  the  duration  of  the  occupation,  the  two  Courto 
shall  continue  to  cause  an  Extraordinary  Russian  Commissioner 
and  an  Extraordinary  Ottoman  Commissioner  to  reside  in  the 
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PrineipAlities.  These  special  agents  will  be  commissioned  to 
watch  over  the  progress  of  affairs,  and  to  offer  in  common  to  the 
Uotpodars  their  advice  and  counsel  whensoeyer  they  shall  obser\'e 
any  serious  abuses  or  any  measure  prejudicial  to  the  tranquillity 
of  the  country.  The  said  Extraordinary  Commissioners  shall  be 
furnished  with  identic  instructions  agreed  upon  between  the  two 
Courts,  which  shall  prescribe  to  them  their  duties  and  the  degree 
of  interference  which  they  will  haye  to  exercise  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Principalities.  The  two  Commissioners  will  likewise  have  to 
agree  together  upon  the  choice  of  the  members  of  the  Commissions 
of  Reyision  to  be  established  in  the  Principalities,  as  has  been 
stated  in  Article  III.  They  will  gi?e  an  account  to  the  respectiye 
Courts  of  the  work  of  those  Commissions,  adding  thereto  their  own 
obeeryations. 

YI.  The  duration  of  the  present  arrangement  is  fixed  at  seyen 
years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  the  two  Courts  resenre  to  them- 
selves  to  take  into  consideration  the  situation  in  which  the  Princi- 
palities may  then  be,  and  to  determine  upon  the  ulterior  measure! 
which  they  may  judge  most  suitable  and  proper  to  insure  for  a 
long  time  hereafter  the  well-being  and  the  tranquillity  of  those 
Provinces. 

YII.  It  is  understood  that  by  the  present  Instrument,  occa- 
sioned by  exceptional  circumstances,  and  concluded  for  a  limited 
time,  none  of  the  stipulations  existing  between  the  two  Courts  in 
regard  to  the  Principalities  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  are  set 
aside,  and  that  all  previous  Treaties  confirmed  by  the  Separate 
Act  of  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople  retain  their  full  force  and  effect. 

The  seven  prccc<ling  Articles  having  been  agreed  upon  and 
oonclttded,  our  signature  and  the  seal  of  our  arms  have  been  af- 
fixed to  the  present  Instrument,  which  is  delivered  to  the  Sublime 
Porte,  in  exchange  for  that  delivered  to  us  by  Ilis  Highness  the 
Grand  Vizier  and  his  Excellency  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairi 
aforesaid. 

Done  at  Balta  Liman  j^*},  1849  (and  of  the  Hegira,  the  8ih 
Djemasi-ul-Akhir,  1265). 

(Ii.S.)    Resuid  Pasua.  (L.S.)    Vladimir  TiTorr, 

(LS.)     Aali  Pasha.  fjwoy  Extraardinary  md  Mi- 

nuter PUmpoteniuny  of  Hii 
Mffjesfy  the  Amperttr  o/Huuia 
at  the  SfibHm  OUomam  PaH§. 
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AbdalUli,  sovereimi  of  ilie  Wahaben, 
hh  hintwi^',  38f». 

Abdul  MHjid,  SiUtnn,  ihigtcmUi  to  the 
throne,  444 ;  offV'rM  |Minlnn  to  the 
PaiUi«,445;  hh  fleet  taken  to  Egii»t, 
44G ;  iMoen  tlio  hfltti..**herifr  of  611I- 
haneh,  tnd  8ub0ec|uent  eycnts  of  his 
reign,  447,  ei  setj. 

Abym  talcen  bv  Urcnn,  41. 

AbitT«kl>,4.    ' 

Abo  8o(Un,  9. 

Achmet  I^  liifl  ncce^sion  nnil  earlv 
popularity,  210;  nmke:^  pence  Mit)i 
rendu,  2i8 ;  other  iuriilents  of  hts 
reign,  220,  et  uq. ;  \\\h  death,  221. 

Achmet  II.  iiucc<^.h  to  the  throne, 
•104 ;  inddenta  of  his  reign,  au^  et 
mq. 

Achmet  111.,  state  of  Europe  at  his 
aoceasion,  314;  war  with  Uussia, 
319;  concludes  tlio  treaty  of  the 
Pmth  with  the  ( Vjir,  :t22 ;  resolves 
to  attack  the  Venetians  in  Uio  Blo- 
rea,  .126 ;  his  war  with  Germany, 
326 ;  sues  for  peace,  328 ;  treaty  of 
Faiisarowit7.,328;  aflabs  of  tlie'east 
in  his  reign,  329;  he  resigns  the 
sceptre,  330. 

Agria,1)atUeof,  211. 

Ackerman,  convention  of,  410. 

Akladzikh  Uken  by  Paskewitch,  420. 

Albania,  insurrections  in,  440. 

Aleppo  dflstroA'ed  1>y  'llmour,  ffl. 

Alexandrian  fibrary,  19. 

All  Pasha  of  Janina,  395. 

Amulets,  110. 

Amorath  I.,  43;  conquests  in  Asia 
and  Enmpo,  44 ;  stabbed  Ity  a  soldier 
after  a  luittle  in  Servia,  4o. 

Amarath  IL, /i6;  terminates  the  ca- 
reer of  the  fiOse  Mustafa,  M;  takes 
Stioiilld  and  oTemuif  il4oUa»  58-9 ; 


retires  from  public  life,  03;  is  re- 
called and  defeats  the  confederate 
princes  in  the  battle  of  Varna,  64 ; 
affain  retires,  and  agahi  recalled, 
04  ;  his  unsuccessful  campaigns 
against  Scandcrbeg,  64 ;  joy  caused 
by  his  death.  00. 

Amurath  111.,  his  accession,  100;  pots 
liis  brother  to  death,  190 ;  interterM 
in  tlie  appointment  of  a  Polish  kinc, 
197 ;  his  war  with  the  Sliah,  198 ; 
liM  fon-es  arc  defeated,  200 :  hi-* 
letter  to  Queen  Klizabeth  of  Eng- 
land, 20:)  ;  dechircs  war  against 
llnngar\',2U5;  his  superstition  and 
deatli,  2<iti. 

Amurath  1 V.  succee<ls  to  the  throne, 
2.11  ;  his  qunlificatious  231  ;  hhi 
efforts  to  gain  popularity,  232  ; 
inarches  against  tiie  Shah,  *JS)3 ;  his 
victories  in  the  east,  2:M,  el  mq. ; 
lays  siege  U*  liaglwlad,  235 ;  rHums 
in  great  triumph,  237 ;  hb  death, 
237. 

Anapa  taken  by  Kussia,  419. 

Anatomy,  schotd  of,  established  hi 
CVmstantinople,  440. 

Angels,  belief  in,  liy  the  Muslhns,  23. 

Arabia,  its  extent  ami  population,  2 ; 
cluiracter  of  its  people,  3;  their  re- 
ligion, 4. 

Aniienians,  persecution  of  the,  411. 

Augustus  (Frederick)  of  Saxon v,  309. 

Azof  taken  by  the  Csarina,  i»\L 

Dajaxet  I.  snmamed  Ilderim  (1.  e. 
lightning),  his  cliaracter,  47;  be- 
sieges Philadelphia,  48  ;  defisats 
Stephen  Prince  of  MoldaWa,  48; 
hi  vests  Constantinople,  48-9 ;  gives 
baUle  to  Timoor,  and  is  defeated,  52. 

BitfasM  1 1.,  hb  ftruggla  with  hb  hio- 
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ther  Zfeimeii,  131 ;  Ms  condnct  to  his 

ralAdlIlletl^5;  UtmoliitlQO 
rov the  JaaiMilei,  197;  at- 

tMks  and  defMtt  the  king  of  Can- 

Mania,  197  ;  war  with  En-pt,  188 ; 

war  with  Venice,  180;  pottooed  bj 

«  Jewish  phTfidan,  140. 
Bafaractar,  his  Uatorr,  977,  H  asf . 
Baha-Lfanan,  treatj  oi;  4ML 
DariMuroeML  his  history,  17a 
Beder,  batUe  of,  0. 
Belgnide  sormiftered  to  Prfaioe  En- 

Bender,  battknT,  947. 

lleslkaBar,400. 

Bsjnmt  bombaided  faj  the  ame%  4W. 

Bonnevaly  Couit  de,  994. 

Biahilow  taken  hy  the  RaashMi%4ia 

Bnmow  oonvention,  440. 

Bwharest  taken  1^  the  Prince  of 

Ooboaig^  860;  treaty  of,  387. 
Bwla  tafcan  hf  Solynaa  U 101- 

Caboul,  battle  of,  917. 

Candia,  its  cbarnis,  244 ;  attack  u^ 
it  by  the  army  of  Sultan  Ibrahim, 
244;  its  sulnugation  liy  lloliam- 
mad  IV.,  2d6. 

Capo  dlstria,  Connt,  390. 

Caravan  plundered  by  the  Arabe,  340. 

Carlowitz,  peace  of,  312. 

Castriot  (George)  or  Scanderbcg,  61. 

Catherine,  Empress  of  Russia,  cam- 

Rigns  nf  her  forces,  .'U2 ;  dcspntcbcs 
ince  Gnlitziii  agniiist  the  Sultan's 
armies  342;  her  intrigues  among 
the  Greelu  of  tlic  Mores,  344 ;  her 
l^nerals  jSuwarow  and  Kaminski 
aefeat  tlie  Ottomans,  3/>l  ;  con- 
cludes the  treaty  of  Kutschouo- 
Kainanyi,  352 ;  takes  possession  of 
the  Crimea,  3i>4 ;  renews  the  war, 
355 ;  successes  of  Iier  troops,  3G0^  ti 
teq. ;  pence  of  Yai*»y,  301. 

Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  bis  dis])utes 
with  tlie  Czar,  315;  bifl  vkiorious 
career,  317;  defeated  at  Pultowa, 
319;  hiddents  of  Ids  history,  319, 
etteq. 

Charles,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  283. 

Chios,  atrocities  of  tlie  Turks  hi  tlie 
island  of,  300,  €t  sea. 

Clioczini,  siege  of,  342. 

Christhin  Church    in  Turkey,    118; 

.  llonophysites,  119 ;  Nestorians,  1 19 ; 


Greek  Chnreh,  190;  Tiew  ef  te 
Ustmr,  130^  d  aw.;  2ene*k  deene 
of  imkMi,  122;  JealonaT  between  the 
popea  of  Itome  and  tlw  pntrindM 
of  Constantfampie,  1S8;  eflbrta  to 
raeondle  the  chllId^  194;  eo 
of  Ferrara  and  Flonnoe^  120;  c 
in  Rnssfai,  127,  el  sef . 

Christhuia  hi  Ttntcj.  tbeir  < 
131;  their  grievaneeib  181. 

Chnraoatom,  121. 

Civil  justice^  imperftset  ndmtnlrtri 
of;  108;  aneodoto  ef  an  i 
jndge^ioa 


ComuMfdal  poUer,  111;  I 
Great  DriUbi,  Ml. 

Conatltothin  of  Otta— n  Fagifii^ciHI 
and  reUgioofl^OO. 

CoMtantfaiople,daacrintkn<i:70;  f 
▼eated  byDi^aMl  L,48;  r  ' 
tiy  Ilolianunad  IL ;  jpfe|i 
for  the  siege, 60;  andTfbr  Hi  da- 
fence,  70;  small  number  of  te  da. 
fenders,  70 ;  engines  of  war  nnd  at 
the  siege,  73 ;  Christian  ships  arrive 
to  aid  the  defenders,  74 ;  taken  by 
the  Sultan*s  forces,  80;  results  of 
the  capture  to  the  inhabitant^ 
80. 

Convention  of  London  in  1840, 440; 
treaty  of  liondmi  in  1841,  453. 

Comutits  murdered  hv  order  of  Seilm 
I,  141. 

Crimea,  tlie,  intriguea  of  Catharine 
of  UiusM  in,  341. 

Criminal  juntice,  defects  of  adminis- 
tration of,  II  Ki;  UlnstratiTe  anec- 
dotes, liiO,  Jbc 

Croia,  siege  of,  04. 

C>i>rus,  ntrtH'ities  of  the  Turks  in,  903. 

Cyril,  piitrian'h  of  Iladrianople,  pat 
to  deatli,  391. 

David,  Emperor  of  Trebiaond,  80. 
I)*Atibwwoii,     Grand      Master     of 

Rhodes,  (K'i. 
Dcvilis  belii'f  in,  by  the  Muslims,  22. 
Diebitch,  General,  his  campaign,  418, 

et  seq. 
Duckworth,    the   Knfflish    admiral, 

driven  from  the  Dardanelles,  .375. 

Kdttcation  in  Turke}*,  112. 
£r  Ishim,  meaning  of  the  term,  20. 
Eroeers,  their  pmilegea  and   ftmc- 
tions,98. 
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F«rliad  PaAha,  his  history,  199. 
FliiMioe  and  taxes,  lUU. 

Genii,  belief  in,  by  tlio  Ariu)ini.%  22. 
Giurgewo  taken   by   tiie    UussianB, 

Grand   Vizier's    tent    at    siege    of 

Vienna,  its  grandeur,  291. 
Grand  Vizier,  liis  functions,  Ac.  101. 
Gregory,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 

his  proclamation,  391 ;  put  to  death, 

392. 
Greece,  outline  of  the  history  of  the 

rerointion  in,  .390,  ei  teq, 
Greek  Church,  127,  e/  seq. 
Greek  monuments  of  antiquity,  294. 
Golbaneh,  Uatti-slieritf  of,  447. 

Iladrianople,  treaty  of,  429. 

Haroon  Er  Kii«heed,  liis  )Mitronage  of 

sdenoe  and  literature,  31. 
Helairists,  society  of,  in  Greece,  its 

constitution,  390. 
Hungary,  its  state  in    the  time  of 

Amnrath  II.,  OU. 
Hnniadcs  defeats  the  Sultan*s  forces 

in  Transylvnnis,  01. 

Ibrahim  snccec<ls  to  the  Ottoman 
throne,  2:19 ;  his  feel>lciicss  of  clia- 
ractcr,  240;  his  (nrws  iM'jilcge  Azof, 
241 ;  attempt  to  tnko  Kiuib  by  stra- 
tagem, 242 ;  attack  u|Km  Caiidia  by 
his  troops,  244;  his  insult  to  the 
Blvftee,  245  ;  put  to  death, 
246. 

Ibrahim,  son  of  Mebemet  All,  Pa^ha 
of  Kgypt,  his  pHKittlings  in  the 
Bforcsi^  400  ;  mluccft  St.  .lean 
d*Acre,Gaza,  .Tntrii,  sml  rniffa,  Ac, 
4.33;  defeats  tho  Turkish  aniiies, 
439^  ei  §eq. ;  defeated  by  the  allied 
forces,  4dO. 

Imam  or  Khateel),  97. 

Intervention,  the  policy  of  the  Czar, 

Ipsilanti  (Prince  Aloxander)  his  in- 
surrrcti(»n  in  BloliUvio,  391. 

Isaktchi  t.nken,  414,  40:|. 

Ismael,  Prince  of  Sinope,  86. 

Ismael,  storming  of,  by  Suwarow, 
30a 

Janizaries,  institution  of,  44;  their 
tnibulenre,  137  ;  nifa«iun*s  to  reduce 
tlMm,  153;   hisubordinatkm,  227  ; 


their  total  destruction  by  Saltan 

Blalimoud  IV.,  407. 
Jews,  persecution  of,  449. 
Jinn,  ftc^  belief  in  them,  23,  26. 

Kaabeh  or  Temple  of  Blekkeh,  4. 
Kaimakan,  his  duty,  102. 
Knf,  momitains  of,*  11 4. 
Kahifat,  battle  of,  409. 
Kazlaskcr,  his  functions,  97. 
Kars  reduced  by  Paskewitch,  419. 
Khadijah,  6. 
Khan  Guary  of  the  Crimea  abdicatciy 

366. 
Kiosem  (SulUna)  her  ambition,  248 ; 

put  to  death,  249. 
Riuperil     (Blohammad),    261;     his 

three  maxims,  262. 
KJui^crli  (Achmet),  262;  his  character 

and  deatli,  269. 
Kiuperli  f  Rhajili),  340. 
Koulevflcha,  iMttle  of,  426. 
Kur-Aii,  its  contents,  20. 
Kunlistan,  insurrection  in,  436. 
Kutahieh,  arrnngement  of,  43.3.  441. 
Kutschouc-Kaiiuunlji,  treaty  of,  362. 

I>ebAnon,  insurrection  in,  449. 
Leitanto,  battle  of,  192 ;    alarm  at 

Constantinople  in  consequence  of, 

194. 
Lion  of  Janina,  396. 

Bln^c,  belief  in,  116. 

Blahmoud  I.,  his  accession,  331 ;  war 
with  Persia  concluded,  334;  war 
with  Catherine  of  Uussia,  334 ;  con- 
eludes  the  tn*aty  of  Belgrade,  336; 
and  makes  pence  with  Kussia,  336; 
his  death  and  excellent  character, 
3:<6. 

Blahmoud  II.,  his  accession,  383;  his 
forces  defeatc«i  liy  Ku^siA,  387 ;  con» 
dudes  the  treaty  of  Bucharest,  388; 
suImIucs  the  Wahabees,  389;  other 
inddenU  of  his  reign,  390,  ft 
teq. 

Blamelukes  defeated,  309;  their  ex- 
tinction, 372. 

Blanuel  the  Kmperor  endeavours  to 
avert  tiie  fall  of  Constantinople,  67 ; 
his  preparntions  against  the  siege, 
70;  his  heroism  at  tlw  siege  and 
death,  80. 

BIazc|)pa,  lietman  of  the  Ukraine,  Ua 
hialory,  917. 
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All,  Ui  Uftoiy  and  pro- 
eMdingi^  481,  el  «cf . 
BOmtlQiw  oTlWiA  trllM^  88. 
MltyleiM  tekea  Inr  Saltsii  Mohm- 

■MdIL,88. 
lIohwniiuMl  ••tlwPhiplNCbls  flM^r 
hbkny,  4;  Ms  marrimn,  5;  mtr- 
omtila  fMuiHiHab  6:  mt  opinloiM 
•ad  |ira|eeto  M  s  iwckmi  nibniMry 
6;  commwcMMnt  or  hb  cuver  m 
AOOHQMror  7 ;  tlw  Uijirm  or  fli^iL 
8s  Ut  militenr  oxpodltlolM  and 
MvontimiL  9;  inenow  of  Ui  mi- 
thocity  lad  power,  12 :  Mo  mmumn 
to  Henidiai  and  Chmnm,  14; 
of  Makkoh,  m;  ahfanato 
pnj^Bct  to  InTado 
criimtfo  to  Mekkoli 
.i7;h5jpollcyfertte 
of  Ws  aaporrtfthimj  88. 

tta    rdatioii    to 


tHKXtMf  18  s  pngect 
SytK  17)  pikErliiugo 
•iidliiadflatl^i7;hSjpc 


inli- 

gioufl  orders,  100;  followen  of 
Omar  and  Alee,  100. 

Mohammad  I.,  6*2 ;  his  war  with  Ve- 
nice, 53 ;  defeats  the  army  of  the 
false  Mustafa,  54. 

Mohammad  II.,  his  diaracter,  CG; 
prepares  to  reduce  (Constantinople, 
67;  bullfls  fortresses  on  tlio  Ikw- 
phorus,  67 :  his  largo  cannon  pre- 
pared for  the  siege,  60;  lays  siege 
to  the  imperial  city,  71 ;  and  takes 
it,  84;  conquests  in  Uie  Morca,  85; 
gains  possession  of  Servia,  86;  his 
siege  of  Belgrade,  86;  en^Ieavonrs 
to  seixe  upon  Vladus,  IVinoe  of 
Wallacliia,  88;  campaign  against 
Scanderbeg,  90;  overruns  Friuli, 
Istria,  and  Camida,  01 ;  his  siege  of 
Scodra,  92;  of  Khnd<w,  03;  takes 
possession  of  Cephalonia  and  Zantc, 
and  the  Castle  of  Otranto,  94-5 ;  his 
death,  95. 

Blohammad  III.  succeeds  to  the  throne, 
207;  loss  of  the  fortress  of  Gran, 
Viocgrade,  and  others,  306;  his 
forces  defeated  by  Eckcnbcrg  and 
Leucowitz,  208;  takes  the  fortress 
of  Agria,  210;  nearly  defeated  at 
Agria,  211 ;  his  military  proceedings 
in  Asia,  213;  his  death,  215. 

Mohammad  IV.,  247;  his  war  with 
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SffT;  stateof  UuMnryiaUsnfan; 
260;  hiys  siefeatoYisnna,284;  o&r 
IncMents  of  his  n%iv  98^Mm§.; 
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Moliates.  battia  ot  Ififf. 

Mollalia,97. 

Moaophyshei^  119. 

Montwnenll,  (Count  Ri^m^  8M- 


Moftee^  hia 

08. 
IKwa,  Ms  twadwnr,  878. 
Mnrtalk  I.,  hb  attasilun  to  the 
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Mnstafii  IL,  Ms  dMymetg,  808;  Ms 
war  with  Fvedtrio  AjHOSlns  af 
Saxony,  309:  anecass  of  Ms  troaps^ 
810:  AMed  by  Prinoe  SpBMM SB 
thaTliei8s,312;  resigns  Ms  crown, 
313;  his  kind  address  to  Mi  captire 
brother,  313. 

Blustafii  III.,  his  accession.  340;  Ms 
war  with  Russia,  341;  Ms  forces 
defeated  by  IMnce  GahtsfaH  342; 
his  fleet  dc^troA-ed  in  the  bay  of 
Tchesme.  346; 'his  fbroca  defeated 
bv  Russia  at  Cahoul  and  Bender, 
347 ;  losni  the  fortress  of  Aaof,a48; 
his  deatli,  34a 

Mivtafa  IV.  succeeds  Selim  III.,  379; 
b  de|K)scd  by  Bairactar,  861 ;  pat 
todeath,386. 

Nadir  Shah.  .?20. 

Narva,  liattle  of,  315. 

Napoleon  Ruonaparta,  his  esqwdition 
to  Kg>  ut,  »» ;  subjugates  Egyvt, 
369;  takes  Jtdtk,  dtb;  berieges  &L 
Jean  d*Acfe,  360;  defeats  the  Sol- 
tan*s  forces  at  Abonkb,  871 ;  Nice 
taken  by  Orran,  41. 

Navarino,' battle  of,  403. 

Nestorians,  110. 

Nezib.  battle  of,  443. 

Nichnias,  Kmmror  of  Russia,  his  war 
with  Turkey  in  1828,  413;  Ms 
sulMwquent  '  proceedings,    457,    c< 

Nkam  Djeddit,  tin  new  amy  of  fbe 
Sultan,  87a 
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OoehkH,  Ufl  TthiAble  leryioes  to  Selim 
IL,1»4. 

Odcflra,  bombardinent  of,  476. 

Oltenitsa,  tmUle  of,  463. 

Omar  the  Klwleefch,  increaM  of  Sara- 
oen  Empire  in  hifl  reigii,  27. 

Omar  Pasha,  his  history',  461,  ei  teq. 

Oman,  his  interestinf;  nistor}-,  332. 

Othoman,  founder  of  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire, 37;  his  history,  38;  conquests 
m  Asia  Minor,  39;  assumes  a  royal 
title,  40. 

Othoman  11.,  his  accession  and  cha- 
racier,223;  makes  war  with  Poland, 
224 ;  unsuccesitfid  expedition  to 
Moldavia,  225;  his  hatred  and  fear 
of  the  Janizaries,  225;  deposed,  228; 
pot  to  death  by  Daood  Pasha, 
228. 

Othoman  III.,  his  accession  and  cha- 
racter, 337 ;  dies  after  a  short  reign, 
339. 

Ottoman  fleet  carried  over  the  land, 
Id 

Otraoto,  Castle  of,  taken  by  Moham- 
mMi  II.,  96. 

Pashewitch,  Prince,  his  campaign  in 
Aia  hi  1828-9,  419;  besieges  8i- 
listria,  477  ;  wounded  and  obliged 
to  retire,  478. 

Pasnrowitz,  treaty  of,  328. 

Pasnan,  his  hutor}-,  363. 

PaUim;hs,  121,  e<  »eq. 

Percktoldsdorf,  massacre  of  its  inha- 
bilmts,  267. 

Peteiwardein,  battle  of,  326. 

Petei  the  (ircat,  Kiii|ierur  of  Russia, 
skfich  of  his  histon',  315,  el  »eq. ; 
defrtat^  Charles  Xll!  of  Sweden  at 
l*iitowa,  310;  narrow  eMca|)e  of  his 
fortes  on  tlic  l*ruth,321;  his  advances 
in  Asia,  .'(28. 

Poll-ux,  131. 

Popa.or  Hinhops  of  Home,  121,  ef ««/. 

Portait  painterc,  school  (»f,  established 
in  C-onstantinople,  440. 

Potenkiii  reduces  the  Crimea,  354. 

Provincial  governor?,  Hr2. 

Pniti,  trcatv  of  the,  'Vn. 

Pultowa,  bottle  of,  319. 

Kedscliid  Pasha,  424,  et  $eq. 
Reli^ous  orders  among  the  Moham- 

madans,  100. 
Bfannik,  battle  of,  35& 


Bhodes,  siege  o^  by  Mohammad  II.. 
93;  brave  defence  of  the  Grand 
Blaster,  93 ;  the  forces  of  Moham- 
mad II.  repulsed,  94 ;  besieged  by 
Solynian  I.,  149;  gallant  defence  and 
ferocity  of  the  attack,  160;  capitu- 
Utcs,  152. 

Roxolano,  her  hatred  of  Prince  Mustalk 
and  mtrigues  for  his  destruction, 
176. 

Rutzschuk  taken  by  the  Russians,  387. 

Sabatei  Sevi  declares  hfanself  the 
BIcssiah,  255. 

Sanjak-sherifT,  381. 

Saida  taken  bv  storm,  450. 

Saracens,  limits  of  their  empire  at 
its  founder's  decease,  26 ;  Abubeker 
succeeds  to  the  sovereignty  of,  26 ; 
increase  of  the  empire  under  suc- 
ceeding Klialecfehs,  27;  their  sub- 
sequent decline,  30-36. 

Scaiidcrbeg,  his  hUtory,  61;  gallant 
defence  of  his  native  country,  90. 

Schunila,  its  situation,  416;  invested 
by  Wittgenstein,  415. 

Scodra,  siege  of,  bv  Mohammad  II., 
92 ;  its  galhuit  defence,  92. 

Selbn  1.,  sumamed  Yavuz,  (t.s.  the  fe- 
rocious,) his  accession  and  murder 
of  his  brother  and  nepliews,  140; 
war  with  the  king  of  Persia,  142 ; 
and  with  the  l*rince  of  Armenia. 
14.3;  his  conquest  of  Syria  and 
I'40'P^  1^;  ^  death,  146. 

Sclim  II.,  his  accession,  185;  prnlects 
a  canal  between  the  Don  and  Uie 
Volga,  187 ;  erects  religious  build- 
ings in  lladrianople,  189;  resolves 
to  reduce  Cypnis,  189;  his  forces 
lay  siege  to  Nicosia  and  Fama- 
gousta,  190;  his  fleet  defeated  at 
I^Itfinto,  lfK2;  takes  possession  of 
Wallschia,  195. 

Selim  III.,  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
367 ;  his  forces  defeated  by  Austria 
and  Russia,  358 ;  makes  peace  with 
Russia  bv  the  treaty  of  1  assy,  361 ; 
state  of  the  provinces  of  his  emphv, 
363;  war  witli  France,  and  other 
incidents  of  his  reign,  :i69,  et  mo.  ; 
aiNlirates,  379;  put  to  death,  381. 

Seljukian^  the,  at. 

Shah  Abbas  the  Great,  218-233. 

Sigismimd  defeated  by  Bajazei  I.,  49. 

Sineis  Pasha's  revolt,  63. 
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Ide  aeecMioii,  140;  oontUtioii  of 
XnoM  fiKTOunilile  to  his  riewiy  148; 
ntoeei  the  dtr  of  Bel^mi^  140 ; 
hb  hmwioa  of  Rhodes,  M0;  he 
theilbctnsB,llO;  faistitiites 
163;    marches   hito 
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of  Btida  'and  Posth,  100; 
fanatical  revolt  in  Asin, 
f06;  prepares  to  march  agahiat  the 
i^pcror  Fenlhiand,  159;  advances 
on  Vienna,  163;  invepts  the  city, 
160;  invades  India,  171;  his  do- 
mestic hiftory,  174;  Inj-s  siege  to 
Sxigeth,  182 ;  liin  death,  1S4. 

Solvman  II.,  liis  accession,  300;  his 
character,  303;  incidenU  of  his 
reign,  300,  et  ho. 

StreliUcs,  tlie,  405. 

St.  Jean  (LAcrc  besieged  bv  Napoleon ; 
defended  by  Sir  Siclney'Smith,  370; 
surrenders  to  Ibrahim  PnKha,  433 ; 
besieged  bj*  the  allies  and  taken, 
401. 

Superstition,  22, 110. 

Supinenees  uf  the  Greeks,  43. 

Sawarow  defeats  the  forces  of  Sctim 
IIL  at  Rimnik,  358 ;  storms  Ismael 
and  slaughters  the  inhabitants, 
300.  I 
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Bnssuuus  417. 
Vieniia  besiep^l  In*  Solyman  I^  162; 

l>y  Moluimmad'lV.,  2G4;  descrip- 

tion  of  the  siege  d^  270^  et  9eq. 
Vhutimanikts    his    insurrection    fa 

Wallnchia,  301. 
Vla(1iHlAtu«  abjiolved  fW>m  his  oath  br 

the  Tope's  Legate,  63. 

Wahabees,  365, 389. 

Wallacliiams  their  sufferings  in  the 
WW  of  1828-9,  418;  war,  dcdara- 
tion  of,  against  Russia,  462-470. 

Wars  of  the  Venetians  fa  Greece^  S8I. 

Wreck  of  seventy  ships  laden  with 
com,  340. 

Yassy,  treaty  of,  361. 

Zapolya  Waywode  of  Transyhraofa, 
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Zrinv,  his  extraordinary  heroijB  in 
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ANECDOTE  AND  6088IP  ON  MARINE  ZOOLOGY. 

Bt  JOHN  HARPER 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

The  Leader. 

"  Mr  Harper  photographa  the  tinted  world  under  the  Bca^nrface, 
and  oontrivcs  to  render  even  periwinkles  attractira'* 

Weekly  Diipateh. 

"  Wo  hare  here  a  very  pretty  book,  well  written,  and  well  illna- 
tratcd,  in  which  the  Balgect  of  Marino  Zoology  is  lucidly  laid  before 
the  reader/' 

Edinburgh  Witnen. 

"  An  exceedingly  interesting  Ulostratcd  Manual  of  this  delightful 
science,  simple  and  comprehensive,  as  well  as  humorous  and  attrac- 
tive. In  the  forming  of  an  Aquarium,  it  will  prove  a  most  efficient 
glide ;  and  as  a  lK)ok  for  the  sea-side,  we  do  not  know  one  we  could 
nure  cordially  recommend." 

Caledonian  Heronry. 
"This  pretty  little  volume  is  designed,  and  admirably  calculated, 
to  extend  the  interest  now  being  felt  in  one  of  the  most  attractive 

of  studies — that  of  Marine  Zoology The  author  is  qnite  in 

lo^e  with  his  sulijcct,  and  in  raptare  with  the  ei\joyment  which  it  has 
aftmlcd  him ;  he  writes,  therefore,  with  warmth  and  feeling,  and 
eitdcnces  a  keen  desire  to  describe  accuratelv  the  beauties  of  the 
scence,  and  to  increase  as  extensively  as  possible  tiie  number  of  ita 
vdaries." 

Iztraot  from  a  Letter  to  the  Author  from  the 
Rev.  Dr  Onthrie  of  Edinburgh. 
"  Many  thanks  to  you  for  your  *  Sea-side  and  Anuarium.'    I  have 
l«n  dcliglitcd— <|iute  delighted — with  your  most  lively  and  admir- 
alty executed  production.'* 

Soottish  Preei. 
"Mr  Harper's  little  Ixwk  is  a  valuablo  one,  not  only  because  it 
b^iigH  the  study  which  its  author  loves  to  our  own  doors,  but  liecause  it 
e^>lainB  that  study  in  a  clear  and  simple  way,  shciring  us  its  attrao- 
tiuiR,  and  the  |)cnnancut  pleasure  resulting  from  it^  ....  He  is  an 
eiihusiast  in  the  study,  watching  the  ways  of  the  pholades,  the  blcn- 
nfai,  and  the  actinias  of  hia  Aquarium  aa  one  might  watch  the  waya 
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Mt^  uii  getting  from  tiMm  »  prafomMl  wdm  c^  IIw 
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I  mlgltlgr  doep." 

Bdinbugh  IftniBg  OMnat. 
''Mr  Haip«r  Iim  hare  oflbred  ft  pleaauii  end  aoefnl  eompMrion  lo 
tho  luge  dMi  of  ■meteur  mtnnlirti  who  now  pnmie  ttio  iMj  of 
Marino  Zoology^  whether  for  amnaemeni  or  iaatmetlon.  ....  Ho 


heoomea  homorbiMiT  patiietfe  in  refaUing  the  diffieoltlBa  ho  oneoon^ 
iered  in  proteel^  hb  apoelmeni  of  the  pMtm,kc  from  the  bor- 
|M<« aMoltea  hia enfai and  UeaidM  whieh  Uipod in  the aBM 
tttdk." 


''Wo  have  lead  tUa  book  with  Inftaueintereak MrHaiper 

liaa  deaoritpttTO  poweta  of  a  hi|^  Older,  and  wo  ahali  be  happy  to  aeo 
him  aoon  and  often  br  the  amdde  amoqg  hia  fiivoodlo  manno  Ib- 
haUtanta." 

John  cranatf  a  Joanml. 

""Ite  aaj  thai  Uia  leadaUio— and  for  moat  of  readei^  thai  ia  often 
aa  modi  and  more  than  ean  be  aaid  of  hooka  of  aelenoo— ia  to  an- 
dar-pniae  it  The  leading  ia  a  deUigfatfid  oeeapatien;  the  whole 
book  bdiy  aiUB«ittTO  of  the  fnah  bieeaea  and  the  wid9  pnipeeta  of 


"Thie  1$  a  beautifully  written,  elegant  little  work.  We  recom- 
mend all  ^o  participate  in  the  Aquarium  mania  to  etody  tliis  work, 
as  it  will  llupw  a  new  interest  into  their  fsTonrite  hol%,  and  alTord 
them  mudalpleasant  reading  and  instraction.  ....  The  attention 
bestowed  by  the  author  on  his  minute  charge,  the  facility  with  which 
he  describes  their  peculiarities,  the  pleasing  and  elegant  style  of  his 
composition,  and  the  aspect  of  poetry  he  occasionally  imparts  to  his 
.renders  his  JMiges  ezoeeding  pleasant  reading  and  profttaUs 


Brighton  Herald. 
''There  is  a  refinement  as  well  as  a  geniality  about  tliia  work, 
which,  with  the  power  of  vivid  description  displayed,  moat  rendar 
it  a  favourite,  especially  with  beginners." 

Cheltenham  Ghroaiele. 
"We  can  most  cordially  recommend  this  volume  to  those  wbo 
mirpoee  a  week  or  a  month's  sqjoum  by  the '  sad  sea  wavea.'  Undsr 
Mr  Harper's  treatment,  no  waves  will  seem  nd,  nor  murmur  with 
the  mournful  voice  which  found  an  echo  in  Paul  I>ombey*s  tonehiM 
words,  and  as  gave  to  the  fashionable  world  the  pretty  duet  of 
'What  are  the  wild  wavea  saying?'" 

Edinburgh :  WILLUM  P.  17IMM0,  2  St  David  Steeet 

London:  W.  Kbit  &  Ga,  86  Pleet  Street 

Sold  by  all  Bookaellers. 
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